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EARLY  TRAINING. 

APH0BI6MS  AKD  STGGESTIOKS — ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


Wb  are  physiological Ij  connected  and  set  forth  in  our  beginnings,  an«l 
it  is  a  matter  of  immense  consequence  to  our  character,  what  the  connec- 
tion is.  In  our  birth  we  not  only  begin  to  breathe  and  circulate  blood, 
bat  it  is  a  question  hugely  significant  whose  the  blood  may  be..  For  in 
this  we  have  whole  rivers  of  predispositions,  good  or  bad,  s^t  running  in 
us — as  much  more  powerful  to  shape  our  future  than  all  tuitignal  and 
regulative  influences  that  borne  after,  as  they  are  earlier  in  their  begin- 
ning, deeper  in  their  insertion,  and  more  constant  in  their  operation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  real  and  true  beginning  of  a  godly  nurture.  The 
child  is  not  to  have  the  sad  entail  of  any  sensuality,  or  excess,  or  distem- 
pered passion  upon  him.  The  heritage  of  love,  peace,  order,  continence 
and  holy  courage  is  to  be  his.  He  is  not  to  be  morally  weakened  before- 
hand, in  the  womb  of  folly,  by  the  frivolous,  worldly,  ambitious,  expec- 
tations of  parcnts-to-be,  concentrating  all  their  nonsense  in  him.  His 
affinities  arc  to  be  raised  by  the  godly  expectations,  rather,  and  prayers 
that  go  before ;  by  the  steady  and  good  ain  ^  of  their  industry,  by  the 
great  impulse  of  their  faith,  by  the  brightness  uf  their  hope,  by  the  sweet 
continence  of  their  religiously  pure  love  in  Christ  Bom,  thus,  of  a  pa- 
rentage that  is  ordered  in  all  rightco  i:>ness,  and  maintains  the  right  use 
of  every  thing,  especially  the  right  use  of  nature  and  marriage,  the  child 
will  have  just  sa  much  of  heaven's  life  and  order  in  him  beforehand,  as 
have  become  fixed  properties  in  the  type  of  his  parentage. 

Observ  how  very  quick  the  child's  eye  is,  in  the  passive  age  of  in- 
fancy, to  catch  impressions,  and  receive  the  meaning  of  looks,  voices,  and 
motions.  It  peruses  all  faces,  and  colors,  and  sounds.  Every  sentiment 
that  looks  into  its  eyes,  looks  back  out  of  its  eyes,  and  plays  in  miniature 
on  its  countenance.  The  tear  that  steals  down  the  cheek  of  a  mother's 
suppressed  grief,  gathers  the  little  infantile  face  into  a  responsive  sob. 
With  a  kind  of  wondering  silence,  which  is  next  thing  to  adoration, 
it  studies  1<ie  mother  in  her  prayer,  and  looks  up  piously  with  her,  in 
that  exploring  watch,  that  signifies  unspoken  prayer.  If  the  child  is 
handled  fretfully,  scolded,  jji;rked,  or  simply  laid  aside  unafTectionately, 
in  no  warmth  of  motherly  gentleness,  it  feels  the  sting  of  just  that  which 
is  felt  towards  it ;  and  so  it  is  angered  by  anger,  irritated  by  irritation, 
fretted  by  fretfulness ;  having  thus  impressed,  just  that  kind  of  impa- 
tience or  ill-nature,  which  is  felt  towards  it,  and  growing  faithfully  into 


2  EARLY  TRAINING. 

the  bad  mold  offered,  as  by  a  fixed  law.  There  is  great  importance,  in 
this  manner,  even  in  the  handling  of  infancy.  *  If  it  is  unchristian,  it  will 
beget  unchristian  states,  or  impressions.  If  it  is  gentle,  ever  patient  and 
loving,  it  prepares  a  mood  and  temper  like  its  own.  There  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt,  that  all  most  crabbed,  hateful,  resentful,  passionate,  ill- 
natured  characters ;  all  most  even,  lovely,  firm  and  true,  are  prepared,  in 
a  great  degree,  by  the  handling  of  the  nursery.  To  these  and  all  such 
modes  of  feeling  and  treatment  as  make  up  the  element  of  the  infant's 
life,  it  is  passive  as  wax  to  the  seal.  So  that  if  we  consider  how  small  a 
speck,  falling  into  the  nucleus  of  a  crystal,  may  disturb  its  form  ;  or,  how 
even  a  mote  of  foreign  matter  present  in  the  quickening  egg^  will  suffice 
to  produce  a  deformity ;  considering,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  what  nice 
conditions  of  repose,  in  one  case,  and  what  accurately  modulated  sup- 
plies of  heat  in  the  other,  are  necessary  to  a  perfect  product ;  then  only 
do  we  begin  to  imagine  what  work  is  going  on,  in  the  soul  of  a  child,  in 
this  first  chapter  of  life,  the  age  of  impressions. 

I  have  no  scales  to  measure  quantities  of  effect  in  this  matter  of  early 
training,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  solemn  conviction,  that 
more,  as  a  general  fact,  is  done,  or  lost  by  neglect  of  doing,  on  a  child's 
immortality,  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  life,  than  in  all  his  years  of 
discipline  afterwards.  And  I  name  this  particular  time,  or  date,  that  I 
may  not  be  supposed  to  lay  the  chief  stress  of  duty  and  care  on  the  latter 
part  of  what  I  have  called  the  age  of  impressions ;  which,  as  it  is  a  mat- 
ter somewhat  indefinite,  may  be  taken  to  cover  the  space  of  three  or  four 
times  this  number  of  years ;  the  development  of  language,  and  of  moral 
ideas  being  only  partially  accomplished,  in  most  cases,  for  so  long  a  time. 
Let  every  Christian  father  and  mother  understand,  when  their  child  is 
three  years  old,  that  they  have  done  more  than  half  of  all  they  will  ever 
do  for  his  character.  What  can  be  more  strangely  wide  of  all  just  appre- 
hension, than  the  immense  efficacy,  imputed  by  most  parents  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  compared  with  what  they  take  to  be  the  almost  insignifi- 
cant power  conferred  on  them  in  their  parental  charge  and  duties.  Why, 
if  all  preachers  of  Christ  could  have  their  hearers,  for  whole  months  and« 
years,  in  their  own  will,  as  parents  do  their  children,  so  as  to  move  them 
by  a  look,  a  motion,  a  smile,  a  frown,  and  act  their  own  sentiments  and 
emotions  over  in  them  at  pleasure ;  if,  also,  a  little  farther  on,  they  had 
them  in  authority  to  command,  direct,  tell  them  whither  to  go,  what  to 
learn,  what  to  do,  regulate  their  hours,  ^heir  books,  their  pleasures,  their 
company,  and  call  them  to  prayer  over  their  own  knees  every  night  and 
morning,  who  could  think  it  impossible,  in  the .  use  of  such  a  power,  to  . 
produce  almost  any  result  ?  Should  not  such  a  ministry  be  expected  to 
fashion  all  who  come  under  it  to  newness  of  life?  Let  no  parent,  shift- 
ing off  his  duties  to  his  children,  in  this  manner,  think  to  have  his  defects 
made  up,  and  the  consequent  damages  mended  afterwards,  when  they 
have  come  .to  their  maturity,  by  the  comparatively  slender,  always  doubt- 
ful, efficacy  of  preaching  and  pulpit  harangue. 

Db.  Bushnell.     Ohriitian  ITitrture. 
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APHORISMS  ON  EDUCATION.  3 

*^  A  virtuoos  and  noble  education  ''  is  whatever  tends  to  train  up  to  a 
healthy  and  graceful  activity  our  mental  and  bodily  powers,  our  affec- 
tions, manners,  and  habits.  It  is  the  business,  of  course,  of  all  our  lives, 
or,  more  properly,  of  thf  whole  duration  of  our  being.  But  since  im- 
pressions made  early  are  the  deepest  and  most  lasting,  that  is,  al4R  all, 
education  which  tends  in  childhood  and  youth  to  form  a  manly,  upright, 
and  generous  character,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  course  of 
liberal  and  virtuous  self-culture. 

Alonzo  Potter.     T?ie  School  and  Schoolmastei\ 

Costly  apparatus  and  splendid  cabinets  have  no  magical  power  to  make 
scholars.  As  a  man  is,  in  all  circumstances  under  God,  the  master  of  his 
own  fortune,  so  is  he  the  maker  of  his  own  mind.  The  Creator  has  so 
constituted  the  human  intellect,  that  it  can  only  grow  by  its  own  action ; 
and  it  will  certainly  and  necessarily  grow.  Ejrery  man  must  therefore 
educate  himself!  His  books  and  his  teachers  are  but  his  helps ;  the  work 
id  hi&  A  man  is  not  educated  until  he  has  the  ability  to  summon,  on 
an  emergency,  his  mental  powers  in  vigorous  exercise  to  affect  his  pro- 
posed object  It  is  not  the  man  who  has  seen  the  most,  or  read  the  most 
who  can  do  this;  such  an  one  is  in  danger  of  being  borne  down,  like  a 
beast  of  burden,  by  an  overloaded  mass  of  other  men*s  thoughts.  Nor  is 
it  the  man  who  can  boast  merely  of  native  vigor  an'd  capacity.  The 
greatest  of  all  the  warriors  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  not  the 
preeminence  because  nature  had  given  him  strength,  and  he  carried  tho 
largest  bow ;  but  because  self-discipline  had  taught  him  how  to  bend  it 

Daniel  Webster. 

Education  is  development,  not  instruction  merely — ^not  knowledge, 
facts,  rules— communicated  by  the  teacher,  but  it  is  discipline,  it  is  a 
waking  up  of  the  mind,  a  growth  of  the  mind — growth  by  a  healthy  as- 
similation of  wholesome  aliment  It  is  an  inspiring  of  the  mind  with  a 
thirbt  for  knowledge,  growth,  enlargement — and  then  a  disciplining  of  its 
powers  so  far  that  it  can  go  on  to  educate  itself.  It  is  the  arousing  of  the 
child's  mind  to  think,  without  thinking  for  it ;  it  is  the  awakening  of  its 
powers  to  observe,  to  remember,  to  reflect,  to  combine.  It  is  not  a  culti- 
vation of  the  memory  to  the  neglect  of  every  thing  else  ;  but  is  a  calling 
forth  of  all  the  faculties  into  harmonious  action. 

David  Page.     Theory  and  Practice. 

Oh,  woe  to  those  who  trample  on  the  ifiind. 

That  deathless  thing!     They  know  not  what  they  do. 

Nor  what  they  deal  with.     Man,  perchance,  may  bind 

The  flower  his  step  hath  bruised ;  or  light  anew 

The  torch  he  quenches ;  or  to  music  wind 

Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  touch  that  flew  ; — 

But  for  the  soul,  oh,  tremble,  and  beware 

To  lay  rude  hands  upon  God's  mysteries  there ! 

Anonymous, 
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APnoRisnis  ON  education. 


We  regard  education  as  the  formation  of  the  character,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral ;  as  the  process  by  which  our  faculties  are  devel- 
oped, cultivated,  and  directed,  and  by  which  we  are  prepared  for  our 
station  and  employment,  for  usefulness  and  happiness,  for  time  and 


out 


eteml^  W.  C.  Woodbuidgb. 

All  intelligent  thinkers  upon  the  subject  now  utterly  discard  and  repu- 
diate the  idea  that  reading  and  writing,  with  a  knowledge  of  accounts, 
comititute  education.  The  lowest  claim  which  any  intelligent  man  now 
prefers  in  its  behalf  is,  that  its  domain  extends  over  the  threefold  nature 
of  man ;  over  his  body,  training  it  by  the  systematic  and  intelligent  ob- 
servance of  those  benign  laws  which  secure  health,  impart  strength  and 
prolong  life ;  over  his  intellect,  invigorating  the  mind,  replenishing  it  with 
knowledge,  and  cultivating  all  these  tastes,  which  are  allied  to  virtue ; 
and  over  his  moral  and  religious  susceptibilities  also,  dethroning  selfish- 
ness, enthroning  conscience,  leading  the  affections  outwardly  in  good-will 
towards  man,  and  upward  in  gratitude,  and  reverence  to  God. 

Far  above  and  beyond  all  special  qualifications  for  special  pursuits,  is 
the  importance  of  forming  to  usefulness  and  honor  the  capadtics  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind.  The  endowments  that  belong  to  all,  are  of 
far  greater  consequences  than  the  peculiarities  of  any.  The  practical 
fanner,  the  ingenious  mechanic,  the  talented  artist,  the  upright  legislator 
or  judge,  the  acox)mplished  teacher,  are  only  modifications  or  varieties 
of  the  original  man.  The  man  is  the  trunk;  occupations  and  profcs* 
sions  are  only  different  qualities  of  the  fruit  it  yields.  The  development 
of  the  common  nature ;  the  cultivation  of  the  germs  of  intelligence,  up- 
rightntss,  benevolence,  truth  that  belong  to  all ;  these  are  the  principal, 
the  aim,  the  end, — while  special  preparations  for  the  fieUl  or  the  shop, 
for  the  forum  or  the  desk,  for  the  land  or  the  sea,  are  but  incidents. 

The  great  necessities  of  a  race  like  ours,  in  a  wor'.d  like  ours,  arc :  a 
Body,  grown  from  its  elemental  beginning,  in  health ;  compacted  with 
strength  and  vital  with  activity  in  every  part;  impassive  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  victorious  over  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  and  zones;  not  cnp- 
pled  by  disease  nor  stricken  down  by  early  death ;  not  shrinking  from 
bravest  effort,  but  panting,  like  fleetest  runner,  less  for  the  prize  than  for 
the  joy  of  the  race;  and  rguvenant  amid  the  frosts  of  age.  A  Mind,  as 
strong  for  the  immortal  as  is  the  body  for  the  mortal  life  ;  alike'enlight- 
cned  by  the  wisdom  and  beaconed  .by  the  errors  of  the  past ;  through 
intelligence  of  the  laws'of  nature,  guiding  her  elemental  forces,  as  it 
directs  the  limbs  of  its  own  body  through  the  nerves  of  motion,  thus 
making  alliance  with  the  cxhau^tless  forces  of  nature  for  its  strength  and 
clothing  itself  with  her  endless  charms  for  its  beaut}^  and,  wherever  it 
goes,  carrying  a  sun  in  its^and  with  which  to  explore  the  realms  of  na- 
ture, and  reveal  her  yet  hidden  truths.  And  then  a  Moral  Nature,  pre- 
siding like  a  divinity  over  the  whole,  banishing  sorrow  and  pain,  gather- 
ing in  earthly  joys  and  immortal  hopes,  and  transfigured  and  rapt  by  the 
sovereign  and  sublime  aspiration  to  know  and^o  the  will  of  God. 

HoRACB  Mann. 


FBEFATORY  REHAKKS. 


Tub  series  of  leotares,  of  which  the  ftillowiBgarea  part,  was  addressed,  origin- 
ally, to  stodentB  parsning  a  oourse  of  proiessiooal  study,  under  tlie  aathor*s 
direction,  in  the  Merrimack  (N.  H.)  Normal  Institute,  and  in  the  New  England 
Normal  Institute,  Laaoafter,  ftfawachnsetts.  The  course,  as  deliTered,  extended 
Co  the  sobjeots  of  physical,  moral,  and  issthetic  culture ;  including,  under  the  lat- 
ter heads,  remarks  on  principle  as  the  foundation  of  character,  and  suggestions  on 
the  culUvation  of  taste. 

In  the  deliveryikf  the  lectures,  it  was  deemed  important  to  avoid  the  unfavor- 
able influence  of  formal  didactic  exposition,  in  a  course  of  professional  lectures  to 
a  youthful  audience.  Equal  importance,  however,  was  attached  to  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  systematic  connection  of  topics,  and  the  theoretic  unity  of  the  whole 
subject.  The  method  adopted,  therefore,  in  the  routine  of  the  lecture-room,  was 
to  treat  a  given  point  daily,  in  a  brief  oral  address  on  one  prominent  topic,  selected 
from  the  notes  embodying  the  plan  of  the  whole  course. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  the  notes,  in  their  connected  form, 
were  transcribed  for  insertion  in  his  Journal;  and  the  lectures  on  Intellectual 
Education  were  selected  for  this  purpose,  rather  as  an  experiment,  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  in  his  uncertainty  how  far  it  might  be  advisable  to  present  the  whole 
aeries.  But  the  unexpectedly  favorable  reception  which  the  course  on  intellectual 
education  has  met  from  teachers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  would  have  induced 
.the  writ4>r  to  transcribe  the  other  portions  of  the  series,  had  health  and  time  per- 
mitted. The  subjects  here  referred  to,  however,  will  be  introduced,  from  time  to 
time,  as  may  be  practicable,  in  future  numbers  of  Dr.  Barnard's  Journal. 

The  thoughts  presented  in  the  following  pages,  the  author  hopes,  may  serve  to 
attract  the  attention  of  teachers  who  are  so  situated  as  to  occupy  the  g^round  not 
merely  of  instructors  but  of  educators,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  control,  to 
aome  extent,  the  plan  and  progress  of  education  ;  mnd  all  teachers  of  the  requisite 
leal  and  thoughtfulness,  even  in  the  most  limited  sphere  of  responsibility,  can  do 
moch  in  this  way,  by  their  personal  endeavors  in  instruction.  It  is  not  in  one  de* 
only,  or  in  one  stage,  that  the  field  of  education  needs  resurveyin^ 


PREFATORY  REMARKa 

The  whole  eabject,  notwithstanding  our  many  valuable  recent  improvements  in 
prooeflses  and  methods,  physical  and  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual,  needs  a  careful 
reconsideration  as  to  its  true  requirements,  and  a  thorough  revision  of  our  plan  of 
procedure  and  modes  of  culture. 

It  is  true  that,  in  seminaries  of  education  of  every  grade,  we  are  ceasing  from 
a  blind  following  of  prescription  imposed  by  the  past  Mental  discipline,  rather 
than  intellectual  acquisition,  is  now  more  generally  recognized  as  the  true  aim  of 
education ;  and  liberal  changes  and  generous  allowances,  as  regards  the  adapta> 
tion  of  text-books  and  plans  of  instruction,  have  accordingly  been  made.  Bui,  as 
yet,  the  point  of  view  selected  by  most  even  of  our  most  considerate  and  genial 
counselors  on  the  great  theme  of  education,  has  been  far  from  a  commanding  one. 
It  has  been  that  of  subjects  and  sciences  and  departments  of  knowledge,  with 
their  respective  demands  upon  the  mind,  instead  of  that  of  the  mind  itself,  and  its 
divine  laws  of  action  and  progress,  as  prescril)ed  by  its  own  constitution  and  wants, 
its  appetites  and  instinctive  preferences.  To  attract  attention  to  these,  as  the  true 
principles  of  eduoatioo,  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  suggestions  embodied  in  the  fol* 
k>wing  pages. 
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Ikthoductort  Obssrvations. — ^I'he  circumstances  in  whicli  the  fol- 
lowing lectures  were  delivered,  will,  it  is  thought,  account  for  the  prom- 
inence given  in  them  to  many  things  merely  elementary,  as  regards 
the  science  of  mind  and  the  philosophy  of  education.  An  audi- 
ence favored  with  the  advantages*  of  high  intellectual  culture,  or  of 
long  experience  in  instniction,  would,  doubtless,  have  required  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  of  many  to])ics  discussed  in  such  a  course  of  lectures 
as  the  present  Bi^t  a  long  scries  of  years  occupied  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  has  proved  to  the  author  of  the  present  communication,  that 
the  greatei'  number  of  candidates  for  tlie  office  of  instruction,  and  of 
those  to  whom  its  duties  are  comparatively  new,  need  nothing  so 
much  as  an  elementary  knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and  of 
logic,  in  their  connection  with  education,  as  the  science  which  teaches 
the  appropriate  development  and  discipline  of  the  mind. 

The  Teacher's  Aim  in  Instruction, — Few  teachers,  at  the  present 
day,  regard  knowledge  as  the  great  end  even  of  intellectual  educa- 
tion. P'ew  are  now  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  chief  aim  of  their 
daily  endeavors,  as  instructors  and  educators,  should  be  to  train,  develop, 
and  discipline  the  powers  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired,  rather  than  tc 
attempt  the  immediate  accumulation  of  knowledge  itself.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  case  of  young  teachers, 
and  of  those  who  follow  the  occupation  as  a  transient  one,  and  not 
as  the  vocation  of  a  life-time,  the  eagerness  for  definite  and  apparent 
results,  or  even  showy  acquirements,  too  often  induces  tlie  instructor 
to  confine  his  attention  to  the  mere  mechanism  of  specific  processes, 
—to  the  committing  to  memory,  and  the  repetition  of  a  set  task,  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  explanation.  This  course  he  knows  will  nomi- 
nally secure  a  single  point  in  practice  or  effect  He  thinks,  perhaps, 
that,  although  not  fully  understood  or  appreciated  now,  it  will  cer- 
tainly benefit  the  mind  of  his  pupil  at  some  future  day,  when  his 

'*TtM  wries  of  lectures  of  which  iheprcseiU  forma  a  pari,  extended  to  the  departmeDta  of 
physical  and  moral  (raining.    But  thoM  on  the  profrresi  of  intellectual  culture,  are  aelected 
aa  more  eaailj  presented  In  the  iurm  of  a  aeriea  of  artielea  for  an  educational  JournaL 
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mind  is  more  mature.  Hence,  we  still  have,  in  our  school  routine, 
too  much  of  mere  rule  and  repetition,  detached  fact  and  specific  direc- 
tion, the  lesson  of  the  hour  and  the  business  of  the  day,  and  too  little 
of  the  searching  interrogation,  close  observation,  reflective  thought, 
and  penetrating  investigation,  by  which  alone  the  mind  can  be  trained 
to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  or  the  attainment  of  valuable 
truth. 

Necemty  of  Plan  and  Method. — The  master  builder,  when  he 
goes  to  oversee  his  workmen,  and  watch  their  progress  in  the  work 
of  raising  the  edifice,  for  the  construction  of  which  he  has  entered 
into  contract,  never  fails  to  carry  with  him  his  plan  of  erection,  and 
with  that  in  his  hand,  for  constant  reference,  gives  directions  for  even 
the  minutest  details  in  working.  He  does  nothing  but  in  execution 
of  his  plan,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  it.  The  master  builder 
thus  reads  a  lesson  to  the  master  instructor,  (inward  builder,)  who, 
although  he  needs  not  plan  in  hand,  for  his  peculiar  work,  needs  it 
no  less,  ever  present  to  his  mind,  if  he  wi^he^  to  become  "  a  work- 
roan  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed  ; ''  if,  in  a  word,  he  would  enjoy 
the  conscious  pleasure  of  referring  every  day's  labor  to  its  destined 
end  of  building  up  the  mental  fabric  in  strength,  and  symmetry,  and 
enduring  beauty. 

The  young  teacher,  as  ho  reviews  the  business  of  the  day  with  his 
pupils, — and  would  that  this  were  a  daily  practice  in  every  school ! — 
should  ever  refer,  in  his  own  mind,  at  least,  to  the  general  effect  of 
every  exercise,  as  tending  to  the  great .  results  of  education, — to  the 
expansion  of  the  mind,  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  observation  and 
inquiry,  to  control  over  attention,  to  the  clearing  and  sharpening  of ' 
the  percipient  faculties,  to  the  strengthening  of  the  mind's  retentive 
power,  to  securing,  in  a  word,  intellectual  tendency  and  character,  as 
the  basis  of  moral  development  and  habit  The  teacher,  not  lest 
than  the  builder,  should  ever  have,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  plan  of  his 
edifice  ;  and  while,  during  the  whole  process  of  erection,  he  wastes 
no  time  on  fanciful  theory  or  fiintastic  ornanr.ent,  every  operation 
which  he  conducts  should  be,  to  his  own  consciousness,  part  of  a 
great  whole,  tending  to  a  grand  consummation.  Text-books,  pro- 
cesses, exercises,  apparatus  of  every  description,  are  properly,  but  the 
pliant  tools,  or  the  subject  material,  in  the  hands  of  the  skillful 
teacher,  by  means  of  which  he  does  his  great  work  of  ^  building  up 
the  being  that  we  are ; "  and  all  these  aids  he  arranges,  selects, 
modifies,  and  applies,  according  to  the  system  suggested  by  his  plan 
and  puq>06e. 

As  the  overseer  and  artificer  of  the  mental  fabric  of  character,  the 
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teacher  who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  muHt  necessarily  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  material  on  which  he  works.  It  would  be  well,  ^ere 
this  knowledge  always  profound  and  philosophical ;  and,  among  tLe 
happy  anticipations  suggested  by  the  establishment  of  normal  schools, 
none  is  more  cheering  than  the  hope  that,  ere  long,  society  will  be 
furnished  with  a  numerous  class  of  teachers,  competent  to  understand 
and  guide  the  young  mind  through  all  its  stages  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  furnished  with  all  the  requisite  means  of  secur- 
ing the  noblest  results  of  human  culture. 

Meanwhile,  the  laborers  who  are  already  in  the  field,  and  who  have 
not  enjoyed,  perhaps,  extensive  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  mental  culture,  must  be  content  with 
such  aids  as  their  own  observation,  reading,  reflection,  or  experience, 
may  furnish. 

As  a  slight  contribution  to  the  common  stock  of  professional  facili- 
ties, the  author  of  the  present  article  would  submit  the  following 
outline  to  the  consideration  of  his  fellow  teachers,  as  an  intended  aid 
to  the  systematizing  of  their  efforts  for  the  mental  advancement  of 
their  pupils. 

The  analysis  which  follows,  extends,  it  will  be  perceived,  no  farther 
than  to  the  limits  of  intellectual  educ4ition.  The  physical  and  the 
moral  departments  of  culture,  may  be  discussed  at  another  opportu- 
nity, and  roust  be  dismissed  fbr  the  present,  with  the  single  remark, 
that  the  natural  unity  of  Uie  human  being,  demands  a  ceaseless  atten- 
tion to  these,  in  strict  conjunction  with  that  more  immediately  under 
consideration. 

pREUMiNART  ANALYSIS. — Contemplating  man's  intellectual  con- 
stitution as  subjected  to  the  processes  of  education,  we  may  oonven- 
ienUy  group  his  mental  powers  and  fiiculties  under  the  following 
denominations : — perceptive,  reflective^  and  expressive.  In  expression, 
as  a  function  of  man  at  the  period  of  his  maturity,  the  order,  in  the 
preceding  classification,  may  be  termed  the  normal  or  usual  one. 
Man  perceives,  reflects,  speaks.  But  in  education,  whether  regarded 
as  a  natural  process  or  an  artificial  one,  the  order  of  classification  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  and  the  history  of  the  human  being,  in  his 
early  and  comparatively  immature  condition,  would  present  the 
expressive  powers  as  in  exercise  long  before  the  reflective,  and,  subse- 
quentiy,  as  the  appointed  means  of  developing  these,  through  'the 
medium  of  language. 

OuTUNS  OF  Intellectual  Culture. — An  outiine  map,  or  plan 
of  intellectual  culture,  as  aided  by  the  processes  of  education,  may  be 
carried  into  practical  detail,  as  suggested  by  the  following  prominent 
■Dointa  of  analysis. 
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1.  ClaasiBcation  of  the  intellectual  Acuities,  by  the  different  modeii 
or  forms  of  mental  action. 

2.  Statement  of  the  actuating  principle,  or  impelling  power  of 
each  class  or  group  of  faculties. 

3.  llie  tendency,  or  habit  of  action  in  each  class. 

4.  The  result,  or  issue  of  such  action. 

5.  The  educational  processes  adapted  to  each  class  of  &culties  widi 
a  view  to  aid  its  natural  tendencv,  and  secure  its  results. 

From  the  imperfection  of  our  language,  in  relation  to  topics  strictly 
mental,  or  purely  philosophical,  the  word  faculties  is  unavoidably  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  diversities  in  modes  of  action  of  the  mind, 
which,  in  itself,  is,  properly  speaking,  one  and  indivisible.  But  if  we 
keep  fully  before  us  the  etymological  signification  of  the  term /am/- 
/i>«,  (resources,  means,  powers,)  we  shall  regard  it  but  as  a  figurative 
expression,  suggestive  of  the  indefinitely  diversifi^  states,  acts,  opera- 
tions, processes,  powers,  or  modes  of  action,  attributable  to  the  mind, 
— itself  a  unit 

Adopting  the  general  classification  before  referred  to,  we  may  com- 
mence the  partial  filling  up  of  our  outline  with 

1.      THE   PBRCBPnVE    FACULTIES. 

1.  Their  modes  or  forms  of  action  : 

o,  sensation ;  6,  perception ;  r,  attention  :  ef,  observation. 

2.  Actuating  principle y  or  impelling  force,  curiosity^ — or  the  desire 
of  knowledge. 

8.  Tendency^  or  habit  of  action, — observation. 

4.  Result^  or  i^ue  of  action, — knowledge, 

5.  Educational  process^  forms  of  exercise,  or  modes  of  culture,  de- 
.  velopment,  and  discipline  suggosted  by  the  four  preceding  considera- 
tions,— examination^  analysis,  iwfpection^  interrogation^  direction^  in- 
formation^ comparison,  classification,  induction.  In  other  words,  the 
appropriate  presentation  of  objects  to  the  senses,  accompanied  by  mu- 
tual question  and  answer  by  teacher  and  pupil ; — with  a  view  to 
quicken  sensation,  awaken  perception,  give  power  of  prompt  and  sus- 
tained attention,  confirm  the  habit  of  careful  observation,  stimulate 
curiosity,  and  insure  the  extensive  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

(1.)      CLASSIFICATION     OF  THE    PERCEPTIVE     FACULTIES,   BT  THEIR 

MODES    OF   ACTION. 

(a,)  Sensation, — the  organic  action  by  which  objects,  facts,  and  rela- 
tions are  presented  to  the  mind,  through  the  media  of  the  senses^  and 
which  form  the  conditions  of  perception. 

(b,)  Percq>tion^  or  cognition, — the  intellectual  action  by  which  the 
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mind  perceivef,  (takes  notice,  or  Cj^^izance  ot)  data  presented  by  the 

senses. 

(<?,)  Attention^ — the  mental  action  by  which,  under  the  incitation 
of  denre  or  volition^  the  percipient  intellect  tends^  for  the  purposes 
of  distinct  cognizance,  towards  the  object,  feet,  or  relation  presented 

to  it. 

(rf,)  Obiertfation^ — the  voluntary^  sustained,  or  continuous  exercise  of 
attention,  with  which  the  mind  directs  itself  toward  the  object  of  its 
contemplation,  for  the  purpose  of  complete  intuition  and  perfect  rec- 
ognition. 

All  the  terms  now  defined,  are  but  different  designations  for  the 
various  forms  in  which  the  intuitive  action  of  the  intellectual  princi- 
ple is  solidted  by  objects  external  to  itself.  The  English  language, 
as  the  product  of  mind  working  chiefly  in  practical  directions,  posses- 
ses little  of  the  clearness  and  distinctness  in  nomenclature  which  the 
topics  of  intellectual  analysis  so  peculiarly  require.  But  the  four 
terms  used  above  are  sufficient  to  comprise  the  prominent  forms  of 
perceptive  action,  in  the  various  processes  of  intellection.  They  all 
refer  significantly  enough,  to  the  first  efiR^rts  of  intelligence,  when, 
previous  to  any  introversive  or  reflective  act,  of  comparatively  sub- 
tile or  intricate  character,  it  obeys  the  instinct  of  its  appetite,  and 
finds  its  sustentation  by  feeding  on  the  aliment  tendered  to  it  by  its 
Author,  in  the  objects  which  environ  it.  To  watch  and  guide,  and 
codperate  with  this  instructive  principle,  is  the  true  office  of  educa- 
tion, as  a  process  of  nurture  and  development,  working  not  in  arbi- 
trary or  artificial,  but  in  salutary  and  successful  forms, — forms  not 
devised  by  the  fallible  ingenuity  of  man,  but  by  the  unerring  wisdom 
of  Supreme  intelligence. 

Prevalent  error  in  the  order  of  cultivation, — Contrary,  however,  to 
the  obvious  suggestions  of  fact,  education  is  still  too  generally  regard* 
ed  as  consisting,  during  its  earlier  stages,  in  arbitrary  exercises  of 
memory  on  combinations  of  printed  characters,  al)stract  numbers,  or 
even  the  metaphysical  relations  involved  in  the  science  of  gn'^n^n^ar. 
The  excuse  offered  for  a  blind  following  of  precedent  in  this  direction, 
usually  is  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  memory,  fluring  the  period 
of  childhood,  and  the  comparative  difficulty  experienced  in  attempts 
to  cultivate  it  at  a  later  stage.  Were  the  educational  cultivation  of 
memory  directed  to  the  retaining  and  treasuring  up  of  those  stores  of 
knowledge  which  are  naturally  accessible  to  the  mind  of  childhood, 
within  the  range  of  its  daily  observation,  the  plea  would  be  justifia- 
ble ;  man^s  endeavors  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  obvious  instincts 
tnd  endowments  of  the  mind,  and  would  tend  to  its  natural  exoan- 
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ftioi)  and  development.  But  directed  to  the  mecbanical  and  arbi- 
trary results  at  which  these  endH^ors  so  generally  aim,  their  influ- 
ence i?  detrimental.  Their  immediate  effect  is  to  quench  the  natural 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  create  a  distaste  fur  intellectual  activity,  and 
thus  to  defeat  the  best  purposes  of  education. 

The  law  of  true  culture  lies  in  the  primary  craving  of  the  young 
mind  for  material  on  which  the  understanding  may  operate ;  digest- 
ing it,  in  due  season,  into  the  regular  form  of  knowledge  which  mem- 
ory loves  to  retain,  and  which  judgment  ultimately  builds  up  into  the 
systematic  arrangements  of  science. 

(2.)      CURIOSITf,  THE    ACTUATING    PRINCIPLE    OF   THE   PERCEPTIVE 

FACULTIES. 

The  Teacher's  proper  place. — The  teacher  who  enters  intelligently 
upon  his  work  of  cultivating  the  minds  entrusted  to  his  care,  knows 
that  his  chief  duty  is  to  cherish  the  spontaneous  action  of  their  pow- 
ers, and  to  make  them  intelligent  and  voluntary  co-workers  in  their 
own  development  He  observes,  therefore,  with  careful  attention, 
the  natural  tendencies  and  action  of  the  intellectual  system,  as  the 
physiologist  does  those  of  the  corporeal,  so  as  to  become  competent 
to  trace  the  law  of  development,  and  adapt  his  measures  to  its  re- 
quirements. He  thus  becomes  qualified  to  take  his  proper  place,  as 
an  humble  but  eflScient  co-worker  with  the  Author  of  the  mind,  rec- 
ognizing and  following  His  plan,  in  ipodes  suggested  by  a  wisdom 
higher  than  human. 

The  attentive  study  and  observation  of  the  natural  workings 
of  the  mind,  in  the  successive  stagea  of  its  progress,  from  incipient 
intelligence  to  maturity  of  reason,  imply,  however,  not  merely  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  facts  and  modes  of  mental  action,  but  a  watchful 
observation,  with  a  view  to  detect^  in  all  cases,  the  moving  power  or 
impelling  principle  of  action,  to  aid  and  regulate  which  is  the 
educator's  chief  work.  The  ceaseless  intellectual  activity  of  child- 
hood, maintained  tlirough  the  various  media  of  perception,  furnished 
by  the  organs  of  sense,  is  obviously  stimulated  by  the  constitutional 
principle  of  curiosity^  an  eager  desire  to  know  and  understand^  and 
therefore,  to  observe  and  examine.  Hence  the  irrepressible  and  search- 
ing questions  with  which  children,  in  the  instinct  of  faith,  appeal  to 
whomsoever  they  think  can  satisfy  their  craving  for  information. 

To  feed  this  mental  appetite,  to  select  and  prepare  its  proper  nutri- 
ment, to  keep  it  in  healthy  and  healthful  activity,'  to  quicken  and 
streiigthen  it,  to  direct  and  guide  it,  as  a  divine  instinct,  leading  to 
the  noblest  ends,  should  be  the  teacher's  constant  endeavor.  To 
awaken  curiosity  is  to  secure  a  penetrating  and  fixed  attention, — ^the 
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prime  condition  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  even  when  it  leads  no 
further  than  to  wonder,  it  is  preparing  the  advancing  mind  for  the 
awe  and  the  reverence  with  which,  in  later  stiges  of  its  progress,  it 
looks  up  to  the  knowledge  which  is  "  too  high  for  it." 

The  emotion  of  wonder  analogous  to  the  instinct  of  curiosity. — Cu- 
riosity, like  the  kindred  element  of  wonder,  finds  its  sustenance  in 
whatever  is  new  to  sensation  or  perception ;  wonder^  in  turn,  leads 
the  mind  to  dwell  on  whatever  is  strange^  intricate^  or  remote  ;  aston- 
ishment^ arrests  it  by  whatever  is  sudden  and  powerful ;  awe  com- 
mands it  by  whatever  is  vast ;  and  amazement  overwhelms  it  by 
whatever  is  incomprehensible  or  inscrutable.  Yet  all  of  these  effects, — 
even  those  which,  for  the  moment,  act  on  the  perceptive  intellect  with  a 
repulsive  force  that  makes  it  recoil  in  conscious  weakness  from  the 
object  of  contemplation, — are  but  various  forms  of  stimulating,  im- 
pelling, or  attracting  force,  acting  on  the  irrepressible  vitality  of  the 
mind ;  and  no  incitements  are  ultimately  mom  powerful  in  maintain- 
ing the  most  resolute  and  persevering  activity  of  its  powers. 

Mental  effects  of  novelty  and  variety, — In  the  great  primary  school 
of  nature,  as  established  and  furnished  by  the  Author  of  all,  we  ob- 
serve, accordingly,  that  in  the  multiform  variety  of  objects  with 
which  the  young  human  being  is  surrounded,  at  the  first  dawning  of 
intelligence  within  him,  the  novelty  of  the  whole  scene  around  him, 
and  of  every  class  of  objects  which  it  presents,  is  forever  tempting  his 
susceptible  spirit  to  observe  and  examine,  and  explore,  by  tlie  con- 
scious delight  which  every  new  step  affords  him. 

Evils  of  monotony,  and  advantages  of  variety. — Nor  is  the  obvious 
design  of  the  great  Instructor  less  conspicuous  in  the  feeling  of  satiety 
and  weariness  which  is  always  superinduced  by  continued  sameness  of 
mental  action,  whether  prolonged  in  the  same  mode  of  exercise,  or 
on  the  same  class  of  objects.  The  observant  teacher  thus  learns  his 
own  lesson  of  duty, — to  avoid  undue  limitation  in  the  objects  and 
forms  of  intellectual  action,  to  shun  sameness  and  monotony  of  rou- 
tme,  and  protracted  exertions  of  attention,  as  all  tending  to  exhaust 
and  enfeeble  the  mental  powers.  His  endeavors,  on  the  contrary,  are 
all  directed  to  a  due  diversity  in  the  presentation  of  objects,  and  in 
the  mode  of  mental  activity  which  they  call  forth ;  and,  in  whatever 
instances  frequent  repetition  is  indispensable  to  exact  perception,  he  is 
particularly  careful  to  exert  his  ingenuity  to  the  utmost,  in  devising 
new  modes  of  presentation,  so  as  to  secure  fresh  and  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  same  objects  or  facts,  by  the  renovating  effect  of 
the  new  lights  and  new  aspects  in  which  he  causes  them  to  be 
Tiewed. 
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Faults  in  former  modes  of  education, — It  is  unnecessary,  in  our 
day,  to  dwell  on  the  obvious  faults  of  the  obsolete  practice  of  con- 
fining young  children  within  doors  at  all  seasons,  compelling  them 
to  remain  long  in  one  attitude  or  posture  without  relief^  condemning 
them  to  long  periods  of  silence  and  constnunt,  and  forcing  them  to 
con  unmeaning  and  irksome  tasks.  These  injurious  practices  are  now, 
for  the  most  part  renounced  ;  and  more  genial  and  rational  modes  of 
early  education  are  beginning  to  prevail.  As  yet,  however,  we  have 
only  made  a  beginning.  We  have  reformed  our  modes  of  school 
architecture,  and  have  a 'owed  children  the  unspeakable  benefits  of 
space  and  air,  and  more  frequent  change  of  place,  and  posture,  and 
exercise.  Objects  and  pictures  are  now  employed,  to  some  extent,  as 
instruments  of  mental  culture ;  and  the  wisdom  of  all  these  changes 
is  proved  in  the  greater  happiness  and  better  health  of  our  little  pu- 
pils, and,  more  particul^y,  in  their  greater  docility,  and  their  supe- 
rior intellectual  progress,  as  contrasted  with  the  state  of  things  under 
the  former  regime  of  irksome  monotony,  restraint,  wearinoss,  and  stu- 
pidity. We  are  very  far,  yet,  however,  from  approaching  the  boun- 
tiful variety  and  delightful  novelty  furnished  in  the  great  model 
school  of  infancy  and  childhood,  as  established  by  the  Divine  founder. 

Intellectual  furniture  of  school-rooms. — Our  primary  school-rooms 
should  be  so  many  cabinets  of  nature  and  art.  Every  inch  of  wall 
not  indispensably  required  for  blackboard  exercises,  should  be  se- 
cured for  educational  purposes,  by  specimens  of  plants,  minerals, 
shells,  'birds,  and  whatever  else  can  be  appropriately  placed  before  the 
eye.  The  arranging,  classifiyiiig,  and  describing  of  these,  should  pre- 
cede any  analysts  or  study  of  letters  or  syllables.  Pictures  repre- 
senting such  objects,  should  form  a  second  stage  of  exercises  in  atten- 
tion, observation,  and  description,  before  any  alphabetic  drilling  what- 
ever. The  examination  of  object**  and  of  pictures,  should,  in  a  word, 
form  the  natural  preparatory  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties  for 
the  more  arbitrary  and  more  difficult  exercise  of  studying  and  recog- 
nizing the  unmeaning,  uninteresting  forms  of  alphabetic  characters 
with  their  phonetic  combinations. 

Injurious  effects  of  mere  alphabetic  drilling, — Curiosity,  the  nat- 
ural incitement  of  intellect,  is  easily  awakened  when  we  obey  the  law 
of  the  Creator,  and  direct  it  to  His  works, — the  natural  and  appro- 
priate stimulants  of  the  perceptive  powers  of  infancy ;  but  when, 
leaving  our  proper  sphere,  and  restricting  our  educational  efforts  to 
the  mechanical  training  of  eye  and  ear,  we  use  these  organs,  and  the 
informing  mind,  for  the  limited  purpose  of  recognizing  the  complica- 
ted and  irregular  geometrical  combinations  of  line  and  angle,  pre- 
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tented  in  alphabetic  cbaractera,  and  repeating  the  sounds  so  arbi- 
trarily associated  with  these,  we  take  the  mind  out  of  its  native  ele- 
ment ;  we  consequently  force  and  distort  its  growth,  dwarf  its  stat- 
ure, and  enfeeble  its  powers. 

Effects  of  iJu  salutary  excitement  of  the  feeling  cf  wonder. — But 
it  is  not  in  the  first  stages  only  of  mental  culture,  that  the  influence 
of  novelty  and  variety  is  required  as  an  incitement  to  observation,  by 
the  frequent  presentation  of  new  and  fresh  objects  of  attention,  by 
the  agreeable  surprises  occasioned  by  new  forms  and  new  stages  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life, — all  tepding  to  excite  a  lively  curiosity, 
which  leads,  in  turn,  to  careful  attention,  close  examination,  and  suc- 
cessful study.  Curiosity  should  often  be  awakened  by  the  yet  more 
powerful  influence  of  wonder.  Objects  rare  and  strange,  combina- 
tions intricate  and  even  puzzling,  should  sometimes  be  called  in,  to 
excite  a  yet  more  energetic  action  of  the  perceptive  intellect,  in  its 
endeavors  to  grasp  the  objects  of  its  contemplation. 

Whatever  in  nature  is  wonderful, — whether  we  employ  the  micro- 
scope, in  revealing  the  intricate  structure  of  plant  or  insect,  in  the 
minuter  and  closer  examination  of  the  works  of  the  Creator ;  or  the 
telescope,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  study 
of  the  magnitudes  and  motions  of  the  bodies  which  people  the  depths 
of  space, — all  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  young  mind,  to  call 
forth  that  sense  of  wonder  which  so  delights  and  inspires  it,  and  pre- 
pares it,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  influence  of  those  sentiments  of 
awe  and  reverence  with  which  the  advancing  intellect  learns  to  trace 
.  the  sijgnatures  of  Deity. 

(3.)    OBSBRVATIOVr,  AS   TRS    TENDBNCT   OF  VXSTKL  HABIT,  UNDER 
THE   INCrriNO   INFLUENCE   OF   CURIOSITT.^ 

Tlu  natural  effect  of  intellectual  instinct, — The  motive  power,  or 
iropelling  force,  by  which,  in  the  ordinations  of  the  mind^s  omnis- 
cient Author,  its  perceptive  faculties  are  incited  to  activity,  and 
indnced  to  render  their  tribute  to  the  resources  of  intelligence,  con- 
sists in  that  restless  desire  to  observe,  to  examine,  and  to  know,  which 
constitutes  man  a  progressively  intelligent  being.  Impelled  by  this 
insatiable  mental  thirst,  he  is  led  instinctively  to  those  stre&ms  of 
knowledge  which  constitute  the  waters  of  intellectual  life.  His  per- 
ceptive powers  thus  stimulated,  acquire  a  tendency  to  ceaseless  activ- 
ity,— a  trait  which  forms  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  early 
stages  of  his  mental  progress,  and  which  is  greatly  quickened  by  the 
vividness  of  sensation  in  the  constitution  of  childhood.  Henoe  the 
promptness  and  versatility  of  attention  at  that  period,  and  its  remark- 
able sosceptibUitT  to  the  influences  of  cultivation  and  discipline. 

IB 
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Tliese  aids,  it  is  true,  are,  as  jet,  too  scantily  furnished  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  education ;  and,  even  without  them,  the  human  being,  as 
he  advances  under  the  promptings  of  instinct,  and  the  guidance  of 
self-intelligence,  attains,  as  in  the  case  even  of  the  savage,  to  a  high 
degree  of  perceptive  power.  The  keen,  quick,  and  penetrating 
glance  of  his  eye,  the  acuteness  and  certainty  of  his  ear,  the  readi- 
ness and  exactness  of  his  observation  of  every  object  within  the  range 
of  his  vision,  the  searching  closeness  of  inspection  with  which  he  ex- 
amines everything  new  or  uncertain,  often  furnish  an  impressive 
ksson  on  the  value  of  training,  to  those  whose  means  and  opportuni- 
ties of  intellectual  culture  are  so  superior  to  his  own. 

Effects  of  cheriihing  the  habit  of  observation, — The  habit  of  obser- 
vation, duly  cherished  in  early,  years,  by  the  judicious  care  of  the 
parent  and  teacher,  becomes  the  security  for  ample  a^iquisitions  in  the 
field  of  knowledge,  and  for  the  daily  accumulation  of  mental  resources 
and  of  intellectual  power.  The  observant  mind,  like  the  close-knit 
net  of  the  skillful  fisherman,  encloses  and  retains  the  living  treasures 
within  its  sweep,  and  deposits  them,  for  use,  in  their  appropriate  place. 
The  undisciplined,  inattentive,  unobservant  spectator  seizes  and  re- 
tains nothing  in  his  slack  and  ineffectual  grasp. 

Suggestive  significance  of  terms  in  intelieetual  and  educational  re* 
lations. — The  etjrmology  of  the  word  apprehension,  (seizing,  grasping, 
laying  hold  of,)  suggests  an  important  lesson  regarding  the  value  of 
intellectual  training,  as  dependent  on  the  habit  of  attentive  and  dose 
observation.  The  word  attention,  (tending,  reaching,  or  stretching 
toward,)  is  not  less  instructive  in  its  signification,  implying  the  ten^ 
dency,  or  the  gravitating  of  the  mind's  perceptive  power  toward  the 
object  of  notice,  for  the  purpose  pf  cognizance,  as  the  first  stage  of 
intelligence.  The  term  observation,  (watching,  with  a  view  to  obey 
or  follow,)  is  yet  more  monitory  to  the  teacher ;  as  it  intimates  that 
the  triie  study  of  external  nature  demands  vigilance,  docility,  and 
fidelity ;  in  one  word,  the  devotion  of  the  whole  mind  to  the  bus! 
ness  of  intellectual  acqyisition.  Perception,  (taking,  through  a  me- 
dium,) refers  us  back  to  the  humble  office  of  sensation,  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  process  of  taking  into  the  mind  the  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge offered  to  the  grasp  of  sense,  for  the  purpose  of*  transmission  to 
the  percipient  power,  the  inner  principle  of  intelligence.  All  of 
these  terms,  in  the  nomenclature  of  mental  science,  tend  to  the  same 
important  end,  in  the  uses  of  practical  education  :  they  all  point  to 
the  appropriate  discipline  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  by  means  of 
objects  addressed  to  the  senses,  as  the  primary  stage  of  intellectaal 
culture. 
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Educational  errors, — Former  modes  of  education  rendered  the  use 
of  terms  such  as  the  preceding,  a  nullitj,  or  an  absurdity.  The  child 
shut  up  within  the  naked  walls  of  a  school- room,  seated  on  his  un- 
comfortable bench,  and  mechanically  conning  by  rote,  the  ill-fitting 
names  of  alphabetic  elements,  or  trying  to  piece  them  into  syllables, 
had  little  use  of  the  precious  gift  of  sense,  but  a  few  lines  and  angles 
to  perceive, — unless  a  friendly  fly  should  happen  to  alight  upon  the 
page  of  his  primer, — no  inducement  to  attention  but  the  fear  of  Sol- 
omon's prescription  for  *^  minds  diseased,^  nothing  half  so  interesting 
to  observe  as  the  little  winged  being  accidentally  crawling  on  the  page 
before  him,  displaying  the  curiously  constructed  mechanism  of  its 
foriA,  its  gauzy  wings,  and  many-feathered  little  limbs,  or  stopping 
now  and  then,  to  dry-rub  instead  of  washing  them,  and  its  tiny  head, 
and  flexible  bit  of  neck,  almost  too  diminutive  to  be  seen.  But  woe 
to  the  little  student  of  nature,  in  the  genuine  act  of  observation,  if  he 
should  lift  his  eye  from  his  book,  and  follow  his  brisk  little  visitant 
flying  off  to  perform  the  visible  miracle  of  walking  up  the  perpendic- 
ular plane  of  the  window  pane,  or  the  yet  more  puzzling  feat  of  walk- 
ing the  ceiling  with  his  head  downward. 

Rational  method. — ^The  child,  in  the  case  supposed,  indicates  the 
real  want  of  his  nature,  and  mutely,  but  most  eloquently,  pleads  for 
a  lesson  on  insect  life,  (entomology,)  before  one  on  the  alphabet 
Furnished  with  the  data  which  the  lesson  on  insect  life  and  form, 
character  and  motion,  would  present  to  his  eye,  he  would  be  receiving 
a  rational  preparatory  discipline  of  attention  and  observation,  in  the 
dose  and  careful  examination  of  all  the  details  of  shape  and  configu- 
ration, exhibited  in  the  living  and  attractive  object  l)efore  him.  His 
recognition  of  figure  and  outline,  thus  secured,  he  would,  in  due  sea- 
son, transfer,  easily  and  willingly,  to  the  artificial  display  of  them  in 
the  forms  of  printed  characters. 

Benefits  resulting  from  the  early  formation  of  habits  of  attentive 
observation. — ^The  early  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  by  a  va- 
ried and  genial  discipline  of  the  power  of  attention,  so  as  to  render 
the  habit  of  observation  an  unfailing  characteristic  of  the  man,  be- 
oomea  doubly  valuable,  as  a  result  of  education,  when  we  regard  its 
effects  on  the  intellectual  tastes  and  pursuits  of  individuals.  A  taste 
fer  the  study  of  nature,  early  formed,  leads  to  the  practice  of  coS- 
keting  specimens,  and  thus  furnishing  the  means  of  successful 
study  to  the  person  himself^  who  collects  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
an  whom  he  is  disposed  to  «d  in  such  pursuits.  Wer^  even  the  ele- 
ments of  botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  zodlogy,  generally  adop* 
ted,  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  subjects  of  attention  in  primary  eduoatioDi 
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lafnmce  cwcr  aD  model  of  lile;  aad  scieaca  aoald  be  aaspcakaUy  a 
gaiaet;  ia  iu  aoUe  piir|Kaei  aad  offices^  bj  tbe  mahitade  of  active 
akindi  aad  ba»T  haads  called  ia  to  eoBecl*  aad  coatribote  mafeeiiak 
lor  its  TariooB  fbrms  of  inveatigatioa,  Tbe  fieU  of  bamaa  kaovl- 
ed^  m^i  tbat  be  iadefiaitelj  ealarged,  and  its  adraati^ies  aad 
eajojaKotft  be  aiore  exteaBirel j  diffosed. 

Bat  it  m  aoi  aietelj  ai  a  aiatter  of  scieatiie  progren^  or  of  iMle 
aad  eajojmeat,  tbat  tbe  proper  tniaiai^  of  tbe  perceptive  fiwaJtiaii 
bj  Meaat  of  oljects  aad  otaerratioa,  ratber  tbaa  bj  tbe  aiateiiak 
faraiibed  ia  books*  becomes  aa  importaat  eoasideffatioB  ia  tbe  piaa- 
aiag  of  modes  of  edocatioa,  aad  metbods  of  iastruction.  P^adial 
atifitr,  abo,  bas  its  claim  to  arge  ia  tbis  relatioa.  Tbe  boger  aam- 
ber  of  penoBs,  even  in  tbe  most  advaaced  commaaitica,  as  regards 
civiiizatioB  aad  refiaementf  are  occupied  ia  some  ^m  of  acti%'e  exer- 
tioa,  as  tbe  d«ilj  vocation  of  individoak ;  aad  vbile  ao  geaeroos 
mind  caa  ever  \odk  oo  edoeation  as  a  benefit  or  a  blessings  if  it  is  to 
be  need  as  a  means  of  training  for  tbe  ooeapation  of  a  givea  casle^  it 
k  not  fen  tnie,  tbat  everj  individoaL  in  wbatever  dass  of  societjt 
wonld  be  vastly  beaefited  bj  aa  earlj  conne  of  coldvatioa  on  all 
snbiects  akin  to  tbose  wbicb  are  to  ibnn  tbe  stapfe  of  bis  mode  of 
Kfe.  BoCanj,  geologj,  cbemktry,  entomologT,  for  instance,  all  bave 
tbeir  relations  to  agricuUnre ;  and  a  few  boors  devoted  weekly  to 
tbe  efenients  of  these  sciences^  will,  bj  their  inspiring  inflnenoe  on  tbe 
joong  mind,  expedite  ratber  thatf  retard  tbe  ordinary  processes  of 
scbo'l  education. 

Importance  </  commeneinp  early  ike  eiudy  ^  ITaiure. — But  while 
no  formal  or  extensive  study  of  these  branches  can  be  rationaUy 
attempted  in  primary  education,  it  is  most  emphatically  true,  that,  in 
the  stody  of  nature,  more  than  in  other  fixms  of  intellectnal  adtion, 
nothing  can  be  advantageously  done  but  on  condition  of  an  early  be- 
ginning, and  the  judicious  improvement  of  the  opportunitj  afforded 
during  the  period  of  leisure  and  susceptibility  which  occurs  to  aD 
human  beiugs  but  oace  in  life.  Childhood  and  youth  are,  by  the 
Creotor^s  appointroeut,  the  period  for  forming  taste  and  acquiring 
habits.  The  most  resolute  struggles  in  after  years,  seldom  succeed  f 
•flfecting  a  change  <^  mental  occopatiouy  or  in  lending  attracthre  inte 
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asttonew  pursuits.  The  "pliant  hour"  must  be  taken  for  all  pro- 
008868  of  mental  budding,  grafting,  or  pruning,  as  well  as  in  thcx^e  of 
the  orchard.  An  early  dip  into  the  study  of  nature,  will  serve  to 
Bftturate  the  whole  soul  with  a  love  for  it  so  strong  as  to  insure  the 
prosecution  of  such  subjects  for  life.  The  season  is  auspicious ;  the 
senses  are  fresh  and  susceptible ;  the  mind  is  awake ;  the  heart  is 
alive ;  the  memory  is  retentive ;  nature  is  yet  a  scene  of  novelty  and 
delight ;  and  application  is  a  pleasure.  The  twig  may  now  be  bent 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be  inclined. 

Universal  susceptibility  to  instruction^  drawn  from  Nature, — Tn  a 
diversified  experience  of  nearly  forty  years  in  the  field  of  education, 
one  teacher,  at  least,  can  testify  that  he  has  not  yet  found  the  mind 
80  dull,  or  the  heart  so  callous,  as  to  resist  the  attractive  intellectual 
influence  of  the  analysis  of  even  one  plant  or  one  mineral.  The 
mysteries  of  beauty  and  awe  which  hang  over  such  objects,  as  an 
investing  celestial  glory,  entrancing  the  imagination  and  the  heart, 
and  all  but  translating  the  intellect  itself^  have  a  power  of  attraction 
which  the  dullest,  coarsest,  and  most  brutalized  boy  in  a  ragged 
school,  cannot  resist  But  of  the  moral  influence  of  early  education, 
when  directed  to  the  aspects  of  nature,  it  will  be  more  appropriate  to 
speak  in  that  special  connection. 

Effects  produced  on  mental  character^  hy  the  study  of  Nature, — 
The  solidity  and  the  firmness  of  mental  character^  which  are  acquired 
by  the  study  of  things^  preceding  and  accompanying  that  of  words 
and  books,  are  a  natural  effect  of  the  early  and  seasonable  cultivation 
of  the  habit  of  observing,  analyzing,  comparing,  and  classifying,  which 
even  the  slight  examination  of  any  natural  object  induces. — A 
dear,  decisive,  and  discriminating  judgment,  and  a  retentive  memory, 
are  among  the  other  fruits  of  that  mental  training  which  commences 
with  definite  objects,  capable  of  being  analyzed  and  reconstructed  by 
the  natural  and  appropriate  action  of  the  young  mind,  in  virtue  of  its 
own  powers  and  native  tendencies.  But  these  considerations,  also  be- 
long properly  to  another  and  more  advanced  stage  of  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, at  which  the  reflective  faculties^  and  maturing  reason,  are 
beginning  to  put  forth  their  claims  for  culture  and  development,  in 
addition  to  the  preparatory  training  which  they  may  have  received 
in  the  blended  exercises  of  sense  and  intellect,  in  the  action  of  the 
perceptive  faculties. 

(4.)   KNOWLEDGE,   THE    INTELLECTUAL   RESULT   OF    THE   ACTION    OF 

THE   PERCEPTIYE    FACULTIES. 

Im})e11ed  by  the  instinct  of  curiosity,  and  guided  by  the  habit  of 
observation,  the  young  mind, — whether  more  or  less  assisted  by 
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cJutation, — advnncca  lo  tlie  goal  (Jesignnted  by  creative  Wisdom, — 
lh«  aeguiaition  of  knaiDUdge,  tho  appointed  means  for  erecting  the 
fabric  of  character  on  the  scalu  outlined  by  the  Great  Arcliitect,  but 
loft  to  man's  industry  and  iulelligence,  for  the  filling  up  and  tbe  aym- 
roelry  of  detail. 

The  part  of  education  wliich  lies  more  immediately  before  u».  aa 
the  object  of  our  attention,  being  tbe  ciiltivalion  of  the  intellect,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  becomes,  in  ibis  view,  a  eonsidcrution  of 
primary  importance,  as,  at  once,  a  Bource  of  intelleulual  wealth 
anil  power,  and  a  most  effective  means  of  menial  developmenU 
Knowledge,  as  a  result  of  culture,  is  undoubtedly  of  inferior  value  to 
discipline.  But  the  efforts  put  forth  in  the  aequiailion  of  genuine 
knowledge,  afe,  io  themselves,  a  disciplinary  process,  and  tlie  indis- 
pensable instruments  of  further  cukivalion.  Yet  more, — intellectual 
acquiremeuta  are  true  and  durable  riches, — valuable  for  iheir  own 
sake,  not  merely  from  tho  resources  which  the  accunmlation  of  them 
places  at  the  mind's  command,  but  from  their  own  intrinsic  value,  aa 
imperishable  because  intellectual  things,  and  as  the  successive  stepa 
of  mental  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being.  In  reference  lo  intellect, 
knowledge  is,  in  one  most  important  sense,  au  end,  not  less  than  a 
means  and  a  measure  of  progress.  Profound,  extensive,  and  varied 
knowledge,  is  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  man,  as  an  intellectual 
and  progressive  being,  capable  of  ceaseless  development  and  acquisi- 
tion. Moat  emphatically  is  tliis  true  of  him,  tho  soundness,  and  ex- 
actness, and  completeneM,  of  whose  knowledge,  are  the  assurance 
that  ho  shall  be  a  safe  and  competent  guide  along  the  path  of  eda- 

Actual  knowledge. — But  what  is  knowledge  ?  How  is  it  acquired? 
— not  by  tbe  repetition  of  the  words  or  the  processes  of  others,  not 
by  tlie  transfer  from  one  mind  to  another  of  the  verbal  stati-menls 
of  fact  or  of  abstract  principles,  not  by  tho  formation  of  vague  and 
partial  notions  formed  on  superticial  data,  and  floating  loosely  in  the 
mind,  not  by  a  half  perception  or  half  consciousness  of  something 
indefinite  or  supposititious,  not  by  an  assent  to  ranh  assumptions  or 
contident  assertions,  not  by  the  recollections  of  extensive  reading,  or 
perhaps,  of  attentive  listening,  retailed  in  fluent  expression,  not  by 
accumulating  the  amplest  furniture  of  second-hand  theories  and  sys- 
tems whether  plausible  or  absurd,  or  even  logically  consistent. 
KnoaMffe  u  what  im  kavt  experienced  in  our  own  intellect,  by  means 
of  our  own  observation  or  reflection,  the  fruit  of  penional  perception, 
or  of  conscious  reason,  acting  on  the  [lositive  data  of  sensation.  So 
narrowly  must  the  term  be  limited,  when  we  refer  to  the  action 
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of  the  perceptive  faculties,  or  to  their  appropriate  training  and  disci- 
pline. Knowledge,  in  these  relations,  is  Ihe  accurate  interpretation 
of  the  facts  of  sense,  in  matters,  usually,  of  color,  form,  number, 
weight,  or  sound,  and  the  relations  which  these  bear  to  one  another 
in  the  processes  of  induction  and  classification.  With  the  other  sense 
of  the  term,  in  which  it  refers  whether  to  truth  or  to  theory,  and  im- 
plies the  deductions  of  reflective  reasoUj  we  have  not,  at  present,  to 
do.  It  belongs  to  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  analysis  of  the  modes 
of  mental  action,  as  subjected  to  the  processes  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, and  occurs  in  connection  with  the  discipline  of  the  ^  reflective  ^ 
&culUe8. 

Literal  acctt-racy  of  verbal  statement,  a  false  test  of  knowledge,'^' 
The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  however,  is,  notwithstanding  all  our 
advances,  of  late  years,  in  the  philosophy  of  education,  too  generally 
confounded  with  the  repetition  of  the  verbal  statements  of  definitions, 
rules,  and  systems,  as  contained  in  books,  even  in  relations  so  palpa- 
ble as  those  of  form  and  numbers.  The  test  of  knowledge,  accord- 
ingly, with  some  teachers,  to  this  day,  is,  even  in  the  exact  sciences, 
the  fluency  with  which  a  definition  or  a  rule  is  orally  repeated,  ver- 
batim, from  a  text-book,  and  the  mechanical  accuracy  or  despatch 
with  which  a  correspondent  problem  is  solved,  or  a  proposition 
demonstrated. 

True  knowledge  experimental  and  personal,  —  True  perceptive 
knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  or  tbat  which  is  actual  and  personal, 
implies,  in  all  relations  of  form  and  number,  that  the  individual  who 
possesses  it,  has  seen  the  object  in  question,  or  its  representative|in 
palpable  shape,  in  surface  or  in  outline,  that  he  has  subjected  it  to 
actual  measurement  and  comparison,  or  has  an  exact  image  of  its 
form  and  configuration  before  h  s  mind,  that  he  has  actually  counted 
or  grouped  objects  in  numbers  presented  to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind, 
or  that  he  has  compared  these  with  one  another,  and  traced  their  re- 
lations, by  strict  and  exact  observation ;  and  the  proper  office  of  the 
text- book  is  but  to  confirm  and  embody  the  result,  and  classify  it  in 
the  exact  language  and  systematic  arrangement  of  formal  science,  as 
the  specimens  are  labelled  and  shelved  in  a  collector's  cabinet.  The 
use  of  scientific  method,  in  the  statements  of  text-books,  is  but  to 
give  logical  arrangement  to  mental  acquisitions,  not  to  induce  mere 
assent,  whether  silent  or  oral,  and  not  to  facilitate  the  mere  repetition 
or  verbal  enunciation  of  propositions. 

7%e  proper  business  of  the  teacher,  as  a  superintendent  of  mind, — 
The  true  office  of  the  teacher  is  to  see  that  the  pupil  is  led  by  his 
own  conscious  experience  and  observation,  through  the  process  of 
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perception  prescribed  in  every  exercise  which  he  attempts  ;  that  the 
operation  is  intelligently  performed  at  every  step,  and  the  result  ren- 
dered certain,  as  far  as  the  limitations  of  human  Acuities  permit. 
By  frequently  repeated  performance  of  the  requisite  proce^,  the  prin- 
ciple in  question  thus  becomes  an  integral  part  pf  personal  knowledge 
with  the  individual ;  and  his  faculties  receive,  at  the  same  time,  a 
discipline  which  gives  them  facility  and  force  in  all  analogous  pro- 
cedure in  which  expertness  and  skill  are  desirable  attainments.  In 
due  season,  also,  he  is  able  to  sum  up  his  acquirements  in  knowl- 
edge, in  the  clear  and  definite  and  precipe  language  which  science 
demands,  and  of  which  his  text-book  furnishes  a  perfect  specimen  on 
which  he  can  rely. 

At  first,  however,  the  young  operator  may  need  even  the  palpable 
aid  of  actual  objects ;  and  the  judicious  teacher  knows  well  when  to 
give,  and  when  to  withhold  such  help,  when  to  appeal  to  the  black- 
board, and  when  to  have  his  pupil  rely  on  the  mind's  eye,  during  the 
successive  stages  of  intellqptual  training.  He  is  careful,  however,  not 
to  slight  or  hurry  over  the  business  of  the  rudi mental  course,  m 
which  the  reference  to  actual  objects  is  the  main  reliance  for  a  sure 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  form  and  number.  The  collateral 
discipline,  also,  arising  from  the  attentive  observation  and  careful 
study  of  plants,  minerals,  leaves,  insects,  and  other  natural  objects, 
the  intelligent  teacher  values  highly,  from  the  power  of  attention,  and 
the  habit  of  exact^  observation,  which  it  tends  to  secure,  by  the  dofi- 
nit^ncss  which  it  gives  to  the  action  of  the  mind,  and  the  certainty 
which  it  stamps  on  knowledge. 

Contrasted  examples  of  neglect  and  cvlture, — True  education  has 
no  more  striking  proof  of  its  good  effect  than  may  be  observed,  when 
the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  young  persons  who  have  been  allowed 
to  neglect  th<a  observation  and  study  of  nature  in  childhood,  and 
afterwards  to  go  through  a  class-drill  on  a  given  branch,  by  means 
of  a  text-book,  are  contrasted  with  the  intelligent  personal  interest 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  those  who  have  been  wisely  induced  to 
turn  an  early  attention  on  the  productions  of  nature,  and  thus  to 
acquire  an  early  love  for  such  studies,  and  a  life-long  enjoyment  of 
the  pleasures  which  they  afford.  Adults  of  the  former  class  take 
little  interest  in  the  ^*  floraUapostles  "  of  the  poet,  who  are  ceaselessly 
preaching  the  perfection  of  their  Source,  or  in  the  pebble  at  their  feet, 
which,  to  the  intelligent  eye,  is  the  medallion  struck  by  the  Creator's 
hand,  in  commemoration  of  one  of  the  epochs  in  His  reign.  These 
eloquent  monitions  of  a  perpetual  Divine  presence,  are,  to  such  minds, 
the  dead  letter,  of  a  handwriting  which  they  have  not  been  accustom- 
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ed  to  trace,  and  on  which  their  listless  eye  blls,  as  does  that  of 

the  sceptic,  on  the  page  of  written  revelation.     The  minj,  on  tne 

other  hand,  which  has  been  early  trained  to  an  intelligent  personal 

interest  in  the  productions  of  Creative  wisdom  and  power,  enjoys  a 

personal  property,  and  a  personal  reference,  in  every  object  in  nature, 

finds,  in  ^  the  meanest  flower  that  blows,  thoughts  that  do  often  lie 

too  deep  for  tears ; "  and  ultimately  to  it, 

^  The  delicate  forert  flower, 
With  finigraot  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  unile, 
Seems,  m  it  'maes  from  the  tbapeless  mould, 
An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Dfe, 
A  ▼isible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 
Which  are  the  8oal  of  this  wide  universe/' 

The  definiteness  and  the  certainty,  however,  which  give  conscious 
life  and  power  to  all  such  knowledge,  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
the  fiuthful  training  which  the  perceptive  power  has  undergone  in  the 
nurturing  stage  of  education.  The  poet  whose  words  of  truth  and 
love  convince  us  that  he  has  attained  to  the  rank  of  an  inspired  seer, 
set  out  on  his  career  from  the  common  starting  place  of  infancy,  in 
blank  ignorance  of  every  object  and  of  every  fact  around  him ;  and 
his  brother  bard  whose  office  it  is  to  announce,  in  the  language  of 
astronon^y,  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and  read  to  mankind  the 
legislation  of  the  heavens,  had  no  vantage  ground  at  his  outset  on 
those  excursions  which  ultimately  extend  beyond  Orion  and  the  Pleiades. 
Nor  was  there  any  special  dispensation  antecedent  to  the  slow  but  sure 
processes  of  culture,  in  fiavor  ot  the  electrician  who,  in  the  maturity 
of  his  acquirements,  became  competent  to  transmit  and  diffuse  intel- 
ligence with  the  literal  rapidity  of  lightning ;  and  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  Jbarefooted  mason's  boy,  who  commences  his  career  of  "  glory 
and  of  joy,'*  plodding  over  the  stone  which  he  has  broken  with  his 
nnpraciiced  apprentice  hammer,  and,  at  length,  reads,  from  that 
same  fragment,  to  the  delight  and  astonishinent  of  mankind,  the  facts 
of  an  antediluvian  world  ?  All  the  treasures  which  such  minds  have 
brought  from  their  various  explorations,  as  tributes  to  the  treasury  of 
sdence,  and  to  man*s  dominion  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  are  but 
the  varied  fruits  of  unwearied,  progressive  observation,  accumulating 
fact '  upon  fact  by  the  patient  process  of  attentive  examination  of 
objects,  and  by  the  skillful  exercise  of  well  disciplined  perceptive  he- 
ulties.  Such  noble  efforts  of  mental  power  we  contemplate  with  a 
delight  mingled  with  reverence  and  gratitude  to  their  authors,  as 
benefactors  of  the  race.  The  worship  which  human  ignorance,  in  its 
wondering  admiration,  extended,  of  old,  to  the  mythic  demi-god  and 
heio^  might,  we  think,  have  been  pardoned  had  it  been  offered  to 
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our  venerated  contemporary  Humboldt,  ^ho,  at  an  age  rarely  attained 
by  modem  man,  withdraws,  at  intervals,  from  the  onerous  duties  of  a 
cooncilor  of  state,  to  record  the  acqui;iitions  of  a  mind  which,  from 
early  years,  has  been  exploring  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  now,  year 
after  year,  pours  forth  another  and  another  book  of  the  great  epic  of 
creation,  to  which  he  has  so  appropriately  given  the  sublime  title, 
**  Cosmos." 

The  written  life  of  this  truly  great  man,  however,  only  enables  ns 
to  trace  the  progress  of  another  watchful  observer  of  nature,  as,  step 
by  step,  he  observes,  examines,  compares,  classiBes,  aggregates,  and 
accumulates,  till  he  stands  before  us  an  intellectual  Atlas,  upholding 
the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  Liberal  education,  favorable  oppor- 
tunities faithfully  improved,  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
devoted  application  to  the  acquisition  of  it,  explain  the  wonder.  Let 
us  inquire  then,  for  a  moment,  into  the  processes  by  which  human 
culture  achieves  the  miracle  of  such  results. 

(5.)    THE    APPROPRIATE   EDUCATIONAL   PROCESSES    VOR  THE   EXERCISE, 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  DI8CIPUNE,  OF  THE  PERCEPTIVE  FACULTIES. 

The  law  of  progressive  intellection, — Watching  the  successive  steps 
of  man^s  intellectual  development,  as  he  advances,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, in  pliancy  and  power  of  mind,  we  see  him  first  incited 
by  an  irrepressible  principle  of  curiosity^  stimulating  him  to  watchful 
attention,  close  observation,  and  minute  inspection,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  things  around  him ;  that  he 
may,  in  due  season,  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  higher 
cycle  of  his  ceaseless  progress,  and  from  the  materials  of  perception, 
feed  the  reflective  Guides  of  judgment  and  reason,  which  lead  to  the 
higher  goal  of  truth,  where  alone  the  cravings  of  intellect  can  find 
rest  and  satisfaction. 

Provision  of  educational  apparatus, — The  first  care  of  the  watch- 
ful and  intelligent  teacher,  as  the  guide  and  director  of  the  intellect^ 
is  obviously,  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  intellectual  progress,  as 
traced  above,  to  make  liberal  provision  of  the  palpable  material  of 
perception^  by  which  the  instinctive  appetite  of  curiosity  is  at  once 
fed  and  stimulated,  attention  awakened,  observation  secured,,  .and 
knowledge  attained.  Objects  abundant  in  number,  and  varied  in 
character,  form  and  aspect,  but  chiefly  those  furnished  by  nature,  and, 
more  particularly,  those  which  occur  most  frequently  within  the 
range  of  the  child's  actual  .observation,  are  the  true  and  appropriate 
lupparatus  of  his  education.  To  the  examination  and  inspection  of 
these  his  mind  naturally  tends  ;  to  the  process  of  extracting  knowl- 
edge fix>m  these,  his  perceptive  powers  are  expressly  adapted ;  in  such 
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occupaUon  he  takes  delight ;  working  on  such  material,  he  is  inspired 
bj  the  consciousness  of  progress  and  of  perpetually  augmenting  vigor ; 
and  thus  he  becomes  a  willing  and  efficient,  because  an  intelligent 
agent  in  his  own  development. 

DiBCiPUKS  OF  THE  SsNSSs. — Sight  /  color, — Sensation,  though  the 
humblest  form  of  mental  action,  being  the  first  in  the  natural  order 
of  intellectual  development,  suggests  to  the  parent  and  teacher  the 
great  importance  of  a  due  attention  to  the  early  cultivation  of  the 
senses,  especially  of  those  whose  action  is  so  distinctly  intellectual  in 
character  and  result  aa  is  that  of  npht  and  hearing.  The  proper  or- 
ganic training  of  the  eye  implies,  what  is  too  often  overlooked,  an 
attentive  regard  to  colore  as  well  as  form  ;  the  former  of  these  being 
very  early  developed,  and  evidently,  in  all  normal  cases,  a  source  of 
peculiar  delight  in  infancy,  not  less  than  of  high  aesthetic  gratification 
in  subsequent  appreciation  of  beauty,  both  in  nature  and  art.  Long 
before  the  in&nt  shows  any  distinctive  recognition  or  appreciation  of 
form,  it  manifests  a  keen  perception  and  intense  pleasure  in  the  obser- 
vation of  all  objects  of  brilliant  color. 

Under  the  management  of  the  judicious  mother,  balls  of  the  three 
grand  primary  colors  of  the  painter, — blue,  r^,  and  yellow, — form 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  pleasure  to  the  infant  eye ;  while  they  give 
an  unconscious  exercise  and  discipline  to  the  perceptive  faculty,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  subsequent,  definite,  and  intelligent  recogni- 
tion of  th«  great  lines  of  distinction  drawn  on  the  field  of  vision  by 
the  Hand  which  has  blended  Qolor  with  light.  Field  or  garden  flow- 
ers, or  even  wayside  weeds,  placed  within  the  range  of  the  eye,  serve 
a  similar  purpose.  Subsequently,  the  principal  intermediate  grada-^ 
txons  of  color,  as  they  occur  in  objects  of  nature  or  of  art,  in  varied 
tints  and  hues,  may  be  presented  to  the  sight,  in  due  succession,  as  a 
pleasi  ng  exercise  for  the  faculties  of  childhood,  in  its  progress.  For  this 
purpose,  flowers,  the  prism,  the  tints  and  half  tints  of  the  clouds,  the 
glow,  or  the  hue  of  evening  and  morning  skies,  throughout  the  year ; 
the  ever- varying  colors  of  autumn,  from  their  fullest  flush  to  their 
gradual  waning  and  decay  ;  all  are  admirable  materials  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  cultivation  of  the  human  being,  along  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  his  development  The  mind  early  trained  to  a  sense  • 
ci  the  beauty  of  color,  can  hardly  be  withheld,  in  after  years,  from 
the  profoundest  application  to  the  study  of  light,  as  *^  a  feast  of  neo- 
tared  sweets,  where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns."  Purity  and  perfection 
of  taste  in  art,  are  another  sure  result  of  early  cultivation,  in  this  res- 
pect. How  much  iptelligence,  and  how  much  intensity  of  pure  and 
even  sacred  gratification,  may  thus  be  superadded  to  the  sentiment 
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of  reverential  delight  in  the  works  of  the  Creditor,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult  for  even  the  most  skillful  master  of  expression  to  say. 

Form, — The  early  cultivation  of  a  discriminating  perception  of 
the  distinctive  characters  o(  form^  through  a  carefully  conducted,  pro- 
gressive discipline  on  objects  submitted  to  the  eye,  is  one  of  the  most 
purely  intellectual  processes  to  which  the  mind  of  childhood  can  be 
subjected.  The  cube,  the  sphere,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  the  pyra- 
mid, when  judiciously  introduced  among  the  playthings  of  early 
childhood,  as  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi, 
become  unconsciously,  but  most  surely,  a  basis  and  standard  in  all 
the  relations  of  form ;  and,  under  the  guiding  suggestions  of  the 
teacher,  they  tend  to  give  the  mind  dcfiniteness  -and  certainty  in  its 
action,  on  whatever  relates  to  geometrical  details  of  figure  in  nature, 
art,  or  mechanism.  The  primary  truths  of  solid,  superficial,  and  lin- 
ear geometry,  are  thus  imbedded  in  the  mind,  identified  with  its  ao^ 
tion  on  all  visible  objects,  and  help  to  constitute  the  observer  an 
intelligent  spectator,  through  life,  of  the  grand  elemental  forms  of 
the  universe.  • 

Measure, — Convenience  and  utility,  too,  have  their  claims  to  urge 
in  favor  of  an  early  discipline  of  the  eye  on  all  details  of  measure- 
ment. An  exact  appreciation  of  measure,  for  in-door  purposes,  should 
be  laid  in  permanent  inch,  and  half  and  quarter  inch  marks,  on  the 
school-room  wall ;  and  to  these  should  be  added  those  of  the  foot 
and  the  yard.  A  mile,  with  its  subdivision  into  halves,  and  quarters, 
should  be  measured  off,  as  a  perman^t  standard  for  the  young  eye, 
as  it  approaches  or  leaves  the  threshold  of  the  school-room.  The 
acre  and  the  rod,  and  all  other  details  of  land  measure,  should  be 
made  familiar  to  the  eye  of  boyhood,  by  express  measurement,  in  the 
nearest  accessible  field  or  square. 

Number. — Veritable  ideas  of  number  belong,  also,  to  the  early  dis- 
cipline of  the  eye,  and  are  greatly  dependent  on  the  actual  presentation 
of  objects,  for  this  special  purpose.  We  read,  in  the  accounts  of  one 
English  exploring  voyage,  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  group  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  had  do  definite  ideas  of  any  number  over  f\\e ;  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  are  well  aware  that,  in  the  case  of  pupils  accus- 
tomed to  dejiend  on  the  mere  verbal  memory  of  the  words  which 
represent  numbers,  and  unprovided  with  a  firm  basis  of  actual  obser- 
vation of  palpable  objects,  and  the  personal  knowledge  which  such 
experience  gives,  there  is  an  obstinate  diflliculty  in  forming  definite 
,  and  distinct  conceptions  of  numbers,  which  resembles,  too  nearly,  the- 
confusion  and  helplessness  of  mind  felt  by  those  unfortunate  island* 
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er8|  in  their  attempts  to  transcend  the  limiti  of  their  terminal  num- 
ber, five. 
Most  of  the  early  arithmetical  operations  of  very  young  pupils, 

should  consist  in  handling  and  counting  visible  objects,  in  enumera- 
ting marks,  in  grouping  objects  and  marks,  in  numbers  gradually  pro- 
gressive, from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  in  amount ;  so  as  to  secure 
expertness  and  promptness  in  the  process  of  addition,  in  varied  forms. 
Successive  exercises  should  follow  in  multiplication,  in  subtraction, 
and  division,  all  performed,  day  after  day,  on  visible  objects  handled, 
and  on  marks  expressly  made  for  such  purposes  of  training,  before 
the  purely  mental  processes  of  arithmetic  are  attempted  on  abstract 
numbers,  even  of  the  smallest  groups.  A  prevalent  error  with  teach- 
ers still  continues  to  be  that  of  merely  exemplifying  true  teaching  in 
such  forms  as  have  been  mentioned,  for  a  limited  period,  too  limited 
to  tell  upon  the  habits  of  the  mind.  Long  continued  training  alone, 
is  adequate  to  the  proper  purposes  of  discipline,  certainty  and  skill, 
namely,  in  forming  combinations  which  must  sometimes  be  l>oth  ex- 
tensive and  cotnplicated.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  rapidity  and 
expertness  in  the  processes  of  mental  arithmetic,  without  the  prepar- 
atory discipline  which  results  from  the  actual  observation  of  the  facts 
of  number  and  combination,  in  objects  presented  to  the  senses.  Such 
discipline  alone,  can  yield  that  personal  knowledge,  and  that  con- 
scious grasp  of  mind,  which  give  clearness  and  certainty  to  the  action 
of  the  intellect  in  arithmetical  operations. 

JS^atural  objects  :  animated 'forms, — But  it  is  not  merely  the  con- 
templation of  inanimate  objects  which  the  mind,  in  childhood, 
requires  as  a  foundation  for  true  perception  and  exact  observation,  or 
as  a  means  of  securing  prompt  and  sustained  attention.  The  liberal 
training  of  the  senses,  as  a  primary  step  in  intellectual  cultivation, 
extends  the  study  of  color,  form,  number,  and  sound,  to  the  rich  do- 
main of  animated  nature,  in  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  thus  brings  the  vivid  sympathy  of  the  young  heart  with 
kindred  life  and  motion  to  the  aid  of  the  opening  intellect  From 
the  pebble^  the  shelly  the  flower^  and  the  leaf  the  judicious  mother 
and  teacher  will  pass  to  the  insect^  the  hird^  the  quadruped^  and  the 
fish  ;  and  as  their  individualities  and  diversities  are  successively  enu- 
merated and  dwelt  upon,"  the  detaib  of  color,  form,  and  number, 
arrest  and  ^x  the  volatile  attention  of  the  child,  and  win  him  to 
habits  of  dose,  minute,  and  exact  observation. 

Analysis  and  classification^  the  two  great  master  powers  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  whatever  direction,  are  also  thus  called 
in  to  aid  the  progress  of  tlie  young  observer  in  his  study  of  nature. 
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The  tendency  of  the  mind  to  observe^  compare^  examine^  and  claanff 
whatever  is  Bubniitted  to  its  action,  thus  early  encouraged  and  stimu- 
lated, becomes  an  habitual  trait  of  the  mental  character,  and  tells, 
with  powerful  effect,  on  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  individual,  in 
the  more  abstract  relations  of  language  and  of  mathematics.  It  is  a 
great  error  to  suppose  Uiat,  because  of  the  intense  pleasure  which 
attends  the  study  of  natural  objects,  there  is  not  a  profound  and  rig- 
orous discipline  of  mind  attending  the  equally  intense  intellectual 
action  which  accompanies  the  pleasure.  Analytic  examination  is  one 
and  the  same  process,  whether  it  is  directed  to  the  component  parts 
of  K  plant  or  of  a  word.  Keen  and  penetrating  attention,  close, 
minute,  and  thoughtful  observation,  exhaustive  analysis,  systematic 
arrangement,  and  methodical  classification,  are  equally  indispensable 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  in  giving  precedence  to  the 
study  of  the  object,  and  postponing  that  of  the  word,  we  are  obeying 
the  ordination  of  the  Creator,  who  has  furnished  the  apparatus  of 
the  first  stages  of  human  development,  in  the  natural  objects  which 
first  solicit  the  attention  of  the  child«  by  the  attractions  of  beauty 
and  pleasure. 

Pictorial  art. — ^Nor  is  it  only  by  moans  of  natural  objects  that  the 
sense  of  sight  contributes  to  the  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  per- 
ceptive intellect  Art,  too,  renders  here  a  rich  tribute  to  the  re- 
sources of  education.  Models  and  pictures,  and  the  humblest  attempts 
to  produce  these,  as  repetitions  of  the  mental  impressions  received  from 
nature,  give  inexpressible  delight  to  the  susceptible  and  imitative  spirit 
of  childhood.  Their  effect  is  invaluable,  in  training  the  perceptive 
faculties  to  the  keenest,  closest,  long-sustained  action,  without  the 
sense  of  weariness  or  fatigue;  and  their  inspiring  and  refreshing 
influence  gives  vivacity  and  force  to  tiie  whole  mind.  The  clear  per- 
ception, fixed  attention,  watchful  observation,  and  active  exertion, 
which  they  both  require  and  cherish,  particularly  when  the  child  is 
permitted  to  attempt  to  produce  imitative  efforts  of  his  own,  in  draw- 
ing or  modelling,  meet  so  successfully  the  craving  of  the  young 
spirit  for  action  and  endeavor,  that  they  become  powerful  aids  to 
mental  development.  The  working  hand  is  thus  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  active  eye,  as  a  test,  at  the  same  time,  of  its  correctneaa  of 
vision,  which  is  proved  by  the  degree  of  truthfulness  in  the  delinea- 
tion. This  productive  method  of  exercising  the  perceptive  and  exec- 
utive faculties,  yields  to  the  child  the  peculiar  delist  of  having 
achieved  something  palpable,  as  a  proof  of  power,  and  is,  meanwhile, 
Working  in  his  mind  the  silent  effect  which  is  to  appear,  in  due  aeaaon. 
in  the  symmetry  and  gracefulness  of  his  handwriting,  and  the  neat- 
ness  of  whatever  ke  attempts,  whether  in  plan  or  execution. 
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The  ear :  music. — The  varied  world  of  sound,  comprising  music 
and  speech^  is  another  wide  field  of  culture  to  the  intelligent  mother 
and  the  elementary  teacher.    The  extent  to  which  the  sense  of  sight 
may  be  cultivated,  as  regards  precision  and  certainty  and  truth  of 
action,  is  indicated  in  the  perfection  which  is  attained  by  the  sculptor 
and  the  painter,  whose  copies  of  nature  are,  in  some  instances,  so 
faithful,  and  so  beautifully  perfect,  as  to  confer  an  immortality  of 
fiime  upon  their  authors.     But  little  notice,  comparatively,  is  taken  of 
the  delicate  susceptibility  of  the  ear^  in  relation  to  the  offices  of  cul- 
ture.   Yet  no  sense,  not  even  that  of  sight  itself,  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing to  so  high  perfection  by  the  aids  of  training  and  discipline.    The 
innumerable  minute  distinctions  of  sound,  which  the  performance  of 
even  a  single  piece  of  music,  by  a  single  performer,  oftcq  requires ; 
but,  still  more,  the  multitude  which  the  composer  of  one  of  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  harmony  must  be  capable  of  recognizing,  discriminating, 
and  combining,  with  a  measured  exactness  transcending  all  other 
efforts  of  peroeptive  intellect:  these  remind  us,  most  impressively,  of 
the  extent  and  value  of  cultivation,  when  we  recall  the  fact,  that 
the  performer  and  the  composer  commenced  their  artistic  training  on 
the  common  footing  of  all  human  beings,  a  percipient  mind,  and  an 
organ  capable  of  telegraphing  to  it  the  notes  of  the  singing  bird,  the 
song  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse,  or  the  artless  strains  of  some  juve- 
nile penormer  on  pipe  or  flute. 

Speech. — We  have  yet  another  proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  the 
ear  to  the  influences  of  cultivation,  when  "  the  well  trod  stage,**  in 
the  exhibition  of  a  play  of  the  '  myriad-minded*  Shakspeare,  displays 
in  the  voice  of  the  skillful  actor,  the  whole  world  of  human  passion, 
with  its  ever- varying  tones,  uttered  in  the  language  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion, now  moulded  by  the  serene  influence  of  heavenly  contempla- 
tion, as  when  Lorenzo  speaks  to  Jessica,  while  they  sit  on  the  moon- 
lit bank,  of  the  ^  smallest  orb  which  she  beholds,  still  quiring  to  the 
young-eyed  cherubim  ; "  now  breathing  the  deep  tones  of  Hamlet, 
solemnly  musing  on  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  death,  and  destiny ; 
now  the  hollow  mutterings  of  conscious  guilt  from  Macbeth,  while 
meditating  the  murder  from  which  he  yet  recoils ;  now  the  hoarse 
accents  of  remorse  wrung  from  the  bosom  of  him  whose  ^  offence  is 
rank  "  with  the  blood  of  **  a  brother's  murder;**  now  the  scarce  articu- 
late horror  of  "'  false,  fleeting,  purjured  Clarence ;  **  the  maddened 
scream  of  mingling  grief  and  rage  from  the  injured  mother,  Con- 
stance ;  the  love  raptures  of  the  empassioned  Romeo ;  the  ringing 
laughter  of  Mercutio ;  or  the  torture  of  Othello,  as  he  fluctuates  from* 
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the  ecatacies  of  overflowing  love  and  joy,  to  the  carses  of  hatred,  the 
outbursts  of  grief,  and  the  agonies  of  despair. 

In  all  these  forms  the  well  trained  actor,  by  the  mastery  of  his 
artistic  skill,  exerts  a  power  over  the  sympathies  of  his  audience 
which  far  transcends  the  highest  achievements  of  representative  art 
in  any  other  form.  The  arduous  training  to  which  the  histrionic 
artist  subjects  his  voice,  in  order  to  produce  such  effects,  shows  to 
what  extent  the  cultivation  of  the  ear  may  be  carried.  It  is  by  the 
indications  of  this  faithful,  prompting  monitor,  that  he  guides  every 
step  of  his  vocal  efforts,  till  he  attains  to  those  consummate  effects  of 
genius  which,  in  some  instances,  have  conferred  on  the  individual  a 
fame  coextensive  with  the  civilized  world.  Yet  he  who  is,  perhaps, 
thus  renowned,  commenced  his  early  efforts,  with  the  usual  stumb- 
ling utterance  of  a  school-boy. 

Enunciation, — Passing  from  the  higher  sphere  of  music  and  poe- 
try, in  their  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  through  the 
medium  of  sense,  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  stages  of 
education,  in  the  discipline  of  the  voice  for  the  useful  purposes  of 
speech,  as  dependent  on  accuracy  of  ear, — the  only  reliable  guide  to 
correct  results.  The  unconscious  freedom  with  which  we  utter 
thougl^ts  in  our  native  tongue,  leaves  all  persons  wlio  are  not  advan- 
tageously trained  by  precept  or  example,  exposed  to  the  evils  of  incor- 
rect habit,  in  utterance.  The  extensive  prevalence,  also,  of  c|prrupted 
usage,  in  the  negligent  practice  of  general  society,  increases  the  liabil- 
ity to  error  in  the  style  of  the  individual.  There  was  wisdom  in  the 
Roman  maxim,  that  the  nurses  of  children  ought  to  be  persons  of 
correct  habit^  in  enunciation.  The  influence  of  early  example,  is  the 
most  binding  rule  of  speech,  as  the  baffled  and  disappointed  teacher, 
after  all  his  endeavors,  is  often  made  to  feel. 

One  early  begun  and  long  continued  daily  practice,  in  primary 
training,  should  consist  in  the  careful,  correct,  and  distinct  articula- 
tion of  the  component  elements  of  speech,  as  accomplished  in  our 
own  language.  These  should,  at  first,  be  practiced  with  reference  to 
the  exact  sound  of  every  letter  of  the  alphabet^  singly  and  separately ; 
afterwards  they  should  be  enunciated  in  the  groups  which  constitute 
syllables,  on  a  graduated  progressive  scale  of  difBculty,  till  every  vari- 
ety of  combination  can  be  uttered  with  perfect  distinctness  and  per- 
fect fluency ;  finally,  the  pronunciation  of  words  should  be  practiced 
in  a  similar  manner,  till  the  style  of  the  young  learner  is  freed  from 
all  corrupt  and  local  mannerism,  and  he  is  prepared  to  take  his  place 
.among  the  cultivated  in  speech  as  well  as  thought,  and,  by  his  per- 
sonal manner  of  expression,  to  evince  the  style  of  educated  habit  at 
preferable  to  that  of  mlgar  negligence. 
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Eloeution. — In  the  secondarj  and  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
education,  the  discipline  of  the  ear  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  em- 
brace all  the  refining  and  highly  intellectual  influences  of  music  and 
poetry^  as  combined  in  elocution. 

Intellect,  feeling,  and  imagination,  are  all  inseparably  united  in  the 
apuppriate  expression  of  sentiment,  as  embodied  in  the  language  of 
oranry  and  poetry  ;  and  their  finest  effects  in  utterance  depend  on  a 
nice  susceptibility  of  ear,  which  culture  only  can  secure  to  full  extent. 
Music  and  elocution,  the  most  humanizing  of  all  arts,  prescribe  the 
apparatus  and  the  forms  of  training  to  which  the  ear  should  be  sub- 
jected, through  the  whole  course  of  education.  In  the  analysis  and 
the  discrimination  which  vocal  discipline  demands,  in  the  recognition 
•which  it  secures  of  the  almost  infinitely  diversified  and  ever  varying 
character  of  tones,  in  their  expression  of  intelligence  or  of  emotion,  there 
is  an  admirable  discipline  of  intellect  implied,  which,  though  less  for- 
mally displayed  than  in  other  modes  of  exercise,  is  not,  on  that 
account,  the  less  effectual.  Of  the  high  moral  value  of  the  suscepti- 
bility which  such  training  tends  to  cherish,  it  is  not  now  the  appro- 
priate time  to  speak.    We  may  advert  to  it  under  a  subsequent  head. 

The  subject  of  healthftU  phy$ical  training  is  not  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  yet  sensation,  and  consequent  perception,  are  dependent 
on  the  condition  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  therefore  of  the  whole 
corporeal  frame,  which  must  be  in  a  healthy  condition  to  secure  the 
natural  and  true  action  of  nerve  and  brain,-;— the  apparatus  of  percep- 
tive action  in  the  intellect  The  attentive  and  efiBcient  cultivation  of 
health  should  be  r^rded,  not  merely  as  a  condition  of  intellectual 
life,  but  as  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  intellectual  character. 
The  clear  eye  and  the  quick  ear  of  health  are  highly  intellectual  in 
their  tendencies^  and  are  for  ever  detecting  and  offering  material  for 
the  intellect  to  examine  or  explore.  The  dull  organs  of  a  morbid 
frame,  on  the  contrary,  are  too  torpid  to  respond  to  the  awakenii^ 
touch  or  bedconing  invitation  of  nature,  and  leave  the  clouded  intel- 
lect to  sleep  or  to  dream. 

PROaBBSSIVB   OBABACTBR   OF  THB     PROPER  DI80IPUKB   OF   THE   PBR- 

OBPTTVB  FACULTIES. 

The  varied  exercises  of  eye  and  ear,  as  organs  of  sentient 
mind,  should  alwajrs,  under  the  gruiding  management  of  the  teacher, 
advance  in  intellectaal  character  from  stage  to  stage,  so  as  to  seenre 
the  benefits  of  a  pn^^ressive  discipline,  commencing,  indeed,  at  the 
threshold  of  sense,  bat  ever  tending  more  and  more  inward,  till  they 
become  nearly  inseparable  from  the  action  and  duiracter  of  pure 
intdlect   Thej  thus  render  the  keen  eye  and  the  qnick  ear  prompters  to 
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dear  perception,  -fixed  attention,  penetrating  observation,  careful  com* 
parison,  and  discriminating  judgment,  and  so  conduct  to  consummate 
intelligence. 

The  teacher  who  works  in  intelligent  cooperation  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  beings  whose  character  it  is  his  office  to  mould,  is  con- 
tent to  labor  patiently  in  the  field  of  icraation^  as,  at  first,  forrau|K  the 
sole  ground  on  which  he  can  rationally  meet  the  dawning  mind,  with 
the  hope  to  exert  a  genial  and  effectual  influcltice  on  its  development 
He  dwells  long,  accordingly,  on  the  prominent  outward  characteris- 
tics of  objects,  as  most  accessible  to  the  un practiced  fkculties  of  infancy, 
as  best  adapted  to  elicit  their  acti\ity,  and  tempt  them  forth  to  more 
and  more  energetic  effort  He  furnishes,  with  no  sparing  hand,  the 
opportunities  of  intuition,  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  objectA 
which  he  presents  to  the  senses.  He  selects  these,  however,  with 
such  judgment  and  skill  that  the  young  mind  shall  be  incapable 
of  regarding  them  with  a  mere  vacant  aspection  or  listless  intuition, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  shall  be  made  to  feel  that  there  is  within  them 
a  soliciting  power,  a  magnetic  attraction,  to  which  its  own  nature 
responds,  and  by  which  it  is  led  on,  from  stage  to  stage,  till  it  finds 
itself  in  possession  of  the  mental  treasures  of  clear  perception  and 
definite  knowledge. 

TOLUNTART   BXRRCI8B   OF  THE    PBRCEPTIVB   FACULTIES,    A'oOin>rriON 

OF   INTELLECTUAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

Attention  as  a  voluntary  act. — The  teacher  who  recognizes  the 
law  of  intellectual  growth,  is  aware  that,  in  adopting  measures  to 
aid  the  progressive  unfolding  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  he  may  trust 
largely  to  the  mind's  own  instinctive  and  spontaneous  tendeAcies  to 
action,  if  only  due  provision  is  made  for  mental  activity,  by  supplying 
the  objects  of  sense  which  naturally  invite  and  stimulate  perception. 
But  regarding  the  mind  as  a  voluntary  and  self-directing  agent,  he 
knows  that  unless  its  own  efficient  cooperation  is  secured  in  the  pro- 
cesses on  which  its  energies  are  exerted,  its  activity  will  be  ever  tending 
to  subside,  or  to  degenerate  into  mechanical  and  unmeaning  routine. 
The  result,  he  is  aware,  must,  in  such  circumstances,  be  a  morbid 
intellectual  inertness  of  habit,  or  a  deceptive  show  of  forced  organic 
action,  instead  of  the  movements  of  mental  life.  His  great  endeavor, 
therefore,  will  be  to  succeed  in  evoking  Attention, — that  power  of 
the  mind  which  brings  into  vigorous  and  efficient  activity  the  percipi- 
ent intellecti — that  power  which,  Sy  its  own  innate  force,  impels  and 
sustains  perception,  in  whatever  direction  it  is  called  to  act,  or  in  what- 
ever process  it  is  emj^yed^ 

The  customary  d^aitioii  of  tiw  power,  or  fiicolty,  at  vcluntary  pet' 
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tqHion^  suggests  to  the  educator  his  trae  office  in  cultivating  and 
derelopiog  it  It  implies  that  he  no  longer  restricts  his  efforts  to 
presenting  such  objects  as  solicit  and  secure  the  mind^s  notice,  by  the 
law  of  natural  instinct,  but  that,  addressing  himself  to  the  principle 
of  volition^  be  calls  it  forth,  as  a  moving  force,  impelling  the  mental 
machinery  from  within,  and  enabling  it  to  arrive  at  knowledge,  by  its 
own  action.  The  true  teacher  never  commits  the  error  of  resorting 
\o  the  exercise  of  his  own  will,  instead  of  that  of  his  pupil,  as  the  pro- 
pelling power.  He  is  aware  that  his  success,  as  an  educator,  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  force  with  which  h^e  can  bring  his  own  power 
of  compulsion  to  bear  on  the  faculties  of  his  pupils,  but  by  the  intens- 
ity with  which  he  can  bring  their  mental  energies  into  voluntary  play, 
in  processes  which  leave  a  residuum  of  living  force,  as  a  result  on 
mental  character.  He  knows  well  that  no  degree  of  exertion  can 
command  attention,  by  a  mere  act  of  will,  at  the  moment ;  that,  by 
the  law  of  the  mental  constitution,  a  train  of  circumstances  must  be 
laid  before  the  desired  result  can  be  ensured  ;  that  an  exercise  of  will 
is  not,  in  the  natural  analogies  of  mental  action,  a  merely  arbitrary 
act  of  self-determination ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  will  is  solicited 
by  detire  ;  a  feeling  or  affection  of  the  mind  being  the  natural  and 
necessary  preliminary  to  volition ;  and  that  the  intelligent  guide  of 
the  intellectual  powers  must,  therefore,  appeal  to  ftding^  as  the  natu- 
ral and  reliable  prompter  of  the  will.  In  other  words,  the  educa- 
tional process,  rightly  conducted,  is  so  contrived  as  to  create  a  desire 
to  arrive  at  the  given  result,  and  proceeds  upon  that  security  for  the 
action  of  will  in  determining  the  direction  of  the  mind,  and  sustain- 
ing the  exertion  of  its  powers. 

IVained  under  such  influences,  a  disciplined  attention  is  the  sure 
fruit  of  dulture ;  and  power  of  attention  is  not  unjustly  termed  the 
key  which  unlocks  all  the  gates  of  knowledge,  and  secures  an  entrance 
to  its  innermost  secrets  of  intelligence. 

Attention,  as  a  power  or  mode  of  intellectual  action,  regarded  in 
connection  with  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  requires 
the  application  of  the  various  expedients  by  which  it  may  be  rendered 
prompiy  earnest,  close,  and  continuous,  as  the  exigencies  of  subjects 
and  of  the  mind  may  demand. 

Promptness  of  attention. — Such  results  imply  that  the  educator, 
as  a  skillful  gymnasiarch  in  the  arena  of  mind,  trains  it  through  every 
variety  of  evolution  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  quick  in  move- 
ment, ever  ready  for  instantaneous  action,  so  as  to  secure  that 
pliancy  and  versatility  by  which  it  can  at  once  direct  itself  to  its 
ol)jeet|  or  relinquish  one  object  or  trun  of  thought  for  another^  when 
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the  moment  for  change  has  arrived,  and  pursue  the  object  of  its  aim 
with  whatever  velocity  of  motion  may  be  requisite  to  reach  it^  in  due 
se8fK>n. 

Speed  and  despatcli,  however,  not  haste  and  hurry,  should  be  the 
ends  at  which  the  teacher  aims  in  all  drilling  processes.  A  wakeful 
and  lively  attention,  ever  on  the  alert  for  action,  implies  sound  and 
healthful  and  invigorating  training.  A  harassed  and  exhausted  mind, 
drap:ged  or  driven  along  the  path  of  exercise  too  arduous,  or  too  long 
continued,  can  never  yield  the  results  of  genuine  discipline. 

With  very  young  pupils,  especially,  the  obvious  indication  of  nature 
is,  make  free  use  of  striking  and  attractive  objects,  illustrations,  and 
remarks.  One  object  at  a  time ;  words  few  and  well  chosen ;  no  lag- 
ging or  drawling  on  the  part  of  either  pupil  or  teacher,  yet  no  hurry, 
no  impatience,  no  impetuosity ;  proceeding  smoothly  and  swiftly,  but 
quietly  and  gently  in  all  movements ;  yet  sometimes,  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  attention,  adopting  the  grateful  surprise  of  a  sudden 
change,  brisl^ly  executed : — these  are  the  characteristics  of  skillful  and 
genial  training,  such  as  quickens  the  life  power  of  intellect 

EameHneis  of  attenti<m, — ^The  power  of  earnest  attention  is  an* 
other  trait  of  mental  habit  to  which  the  successful  teacher  directa  his 
endeavors,  as  an  invaluable  attainment  to  be  secured,  through  his 
agency,  by  his  pupils;  To  this  end,  he  avoids  carefully  all  exercises 
not  interesting  or  inviting  to  the  young  mind.  Objects,  pictures^  pen- 
etrating  questions^  vigorous  exertion,  in  varied  forms,  for  mind  and 
body, — strenuous  endeavor  called  forth,  at  intervals,  to  cope  with 
difficultieSy  interesting  facts  stated,  or  stories  told, — the  wonders  of 
nature  and  of  art  exhibited,  interesting  conversation  maintained,  in 
which  the  pupils  interchange  thoughts  with  the  teacher,  word-pic- 
tures of  peculiar  power  and  beauty,  selected  from  the  poets,  early 
-attempts  at  drawing,  exercises  in  planning  and  building,  tangible  illus- 
trations in  architecture,  masonry,  carpentry,  or  joiner-work,  in  juve- 
nile style,  for  hours  of  recreation,  the  analysis  of  plants,  the  tracing 
of  the  anatomy  of  animal  forms,  in  specimens  of  insect  organization, 
in  the  osseous  construction  of  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  &c ;'  all  lessona 
made,  as  far  as  practicable,  matter  of  active  work,  rather  than  merely 
passive  attention  ;  the  ceaseless  use  of  the  slate,  the  pencil,  and  the 
blackboard,  in  recording,  repeating,  and  illustrating  every  thing  which 
admits  of  such  forms  of  expression ;  these,  and  every  other  resort 
which  ingenuity  can  invent,  are  all  required  in  the  exigencies  of  actual 
teaching. 

Earnest  attention  and  strenuous  application,  on  the  part  of  pupilsi 
are  the  natural  result  and  unfailing  reward  of  the  teacher's  own  &cit» 
ity  and  skill  in  devising  and  executing  inspiring  modeb  of  whatever 
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be  would  Have  his  pupils  execute.  The  efficacy  of  his  own  ear,  eye, 
and  band,  secured  by  his  own  self- culture,  is  the  only  guaranty  of 
bis  success,  as  a  faithful  trainer  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  The  gen- 
eral introduction  of  music  and  drawing,  now  in  progress  in  all  well- 
taught  schoob,  together  with  the  increasing  attention  given  to  ele- 
mentary lessons  in  botany  and  mineralogy,  is  opening  a  highly  ben- 
eficial course  of  discipline  for  the  young  mind,  in  whatever  concerns 
the  power  of  earnest  and  effective  attention,  as  an  attribute  of  intel- 
lectual character. 

Closenfst  of  attention. — ^The  thorough  discipline  of  attention,  how- 
ever, as  the  directing  force  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  implies  that  it 
is  not  only  rendered  prompt  and  earnest  in  action,  hut  close  and  minute 
in  its  application.  A  faithful  analysis  is  conditioned,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  study,  on  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  everi/  particular. 
Nothing  must  be  suffered  to  escape  notice.  No  analysis  can  be  com- 
plete that  is  not  exhaustive,  to  the  extent  of  its  object  Close  and 
minute  inspection  is  indispensable  for  the  exact  observation  of  many 
of  the  most  instructive  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  details  of  nature, 
in  tlie  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, — for  the  successful  watching 
of  the  processes  of  chemistry, — for  formigg  exact  estimations  of  quan- 
tity and  number, — for  tracing  the  diversities  of  ev^n  inanimate  form, 
tbe  delicate  gradations  of  color,  the  minutest  difference  of  sound  and 
form,  in  the  details  of  language,  together  with  all  the  nicer  distinctions, 
and  discriminations  of  thought,  when  embodied  in  words,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  communication. 

To  secure  these  results,  we  are  again  directed  vo  the  early  and  effec- 
tual training  of  the  perceptive  faculties  on  the  objects  of  nature,  as  the 
first  step  in  the  true  education  of  the  mind.  The  minutest  point  of 
form  in  the  structure  of  leaf  or  blossom,  the  child  traces  with  uelight ; 
and  this  native  tendency  of  mental  action,  extended  in  its  range  of 
objects,  and  confirmed  by  the  law  of  habit,  becomes  not  only  a  source 
of  intellectual  enjoyment,  but  of  conscious  power  and  ultimate  success, 
in  all  investigations,  not  merely  of  nature  and  external  objects,  but,  by 
the  inevitable  law  of  analogy,  in  every  department  of  research  on 
which  the  intellect  is  competent  to  enter.  The  power  of  close  atten- 
tion, sharpened  by  judicious  early  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
attains  in  due  season,  to  consummate  certainty  and  success  in  those 
processes  of  minute  analysis  which  are,  in  many  instances,  the  crown- 
ing glories  of  science. 

No  contrast  can  be  more  striking  than  tbat  exhibited  in  the  two 
eases  of  neglect  and  culture,  in  this  relation  of  mental  action.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  loose,  superficial,  impeifcct  attention,  which 
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glides  listlessly  over  the  surface  of  things,  without  note,  and  conse- 
quently without  knowledge ;  on  the  other  we  see  an  acute,  keen,  pene- 
trating, searching  inspection,  which  nothing  escapes, — a  mind  whose 
knowledge  is  exact  and  complete,  whose  information  is  the  result  of 
narrowly  examined  and  well  ascertained  particulars. 

The  intelligent  teacher,  knowing  that  the  keenest  exercises  of  dis- 
criminating judgment  are,  by  the  law  of  mental  constitution  and  habit, 
not  nnfrequently  dependent  on  the  close  examination  of  details,  on  the 
])ower  of  tracing  and  detecting  the  minutest  shades  of  difference  in 
objects  and  their  component  parts,  leads  his 'pupils,  by  the  closeness 
of  his  questioning,  to  follow  the  minutest  ramifications  of  diversity,  amid 
apparent  similarity,  in  the  objects  which  he  uses  as  instruments  for 
sharpening  their  perceptions  to  the  keenest  inspection  of  every  feature 
which  is  accessible  to  tlie  discernment  of  sense.  Beyond  this  point 
he  passes  to  the  use  of  the  microscope,  one  of  the  most  valuable  imple- 
ments ever  devised  as  an  aid  to  the  processes  of  human  culture.  A 
cheap  instrument  of  this  description,  in  the  hands  of  an  attentive  teacher, 
has  a  power  which  no  degree  of  mental  inertia  can  resist  It  has  been 
known  to  convert,  in  a  few  days,  a  whole  school  of  uncultivated, 
thoughtless,  turbulent  children  into  an  attentive,  thoughtful,  inquiring, 
docile,  and  orderly  company  of  little  students  of  nature. 

A  few  minutes  occupied  daily  in  observing  and.  tracing  the  forma 
of  objects^  in  detail,  is,  in  addition  to  its  ultimate  effects  on  mental 
habit,  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  humble  relations  of  alphabetic 
teaching.  A  ground  work  is  thus  laid  for  the  accurate  recognition  of 
the  elements  of  form  combined  in  the  visible  shapes  of  printed  and 
written  characters,  and  a  surer  and  more  rapid,  because  a  more  intel- 
ligent, progress  secured,  as  regards  the  accuracy  of  the  eye  in  recog- 
nizing, or  of  the  hand  in  repeating  the  lines,  angles,  and  curves,  which 
constitute  the  complex  forms  of  letters.  Accustomed  to  the  close  and 
minute  analysis  of  form  on  visible  objects  of  different  sorts,  the  child, 
if  permitted  to  treat  his  alphabetic  characters  in  a  similar  way,  takes 
delight  in  detecting  and  naming  their  constituent  parts ;  and,  particu- 
larly, when  he  is  permitted  to  try  to  delineate  them  for  himself,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  bring  them  under  a  kind  of  ideal  subjection  to  his 
power. 

The  discipline  of  particular  observation  and  searching  attention 
early  secured,  becomes,  in  due  season,  a  complete  guaranty  for  the 
correct  and  successful  performance  of  the  various  gradations  of  math- 
ematical problems  in  which  a  well  trained  and  exact  attention  is 
required,  whether  for  the  relations  of  form  or  those  of  numbers  *  and 
throughout  the  successive  stages  of  education,  in  all  its  departments. 
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The  well  trained  mind  becomea  ulUmatelj  like  the  thoroughly  mag- 
netized instrument,  which  leaves  no  stray  particles  of  the  steel -filings 
scattered  abroad,  but  agglomerates  them  every  one  to  itself;  with  a 
certainty  which  renders  the  act  no  unfitting  analogy  for  illustrating 
the  universal  law  of  gravitation. 

Tenacity  of  attention, — Having  used  his  best  endeavors  to  render 
the  faculty  of  attention  prompt,  earnest,  and  close,  in  its  action,  as  the 
guide  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  the  teacher  has  yet  another  character  to 
stamp  upon  it.  He  would  have  it  not  only  quick  and  vivid,  and 
searching,  but  tenacious  and  pewistent.  Front  an  element  volatile, 
fluctuating,  and  superficial,  in  its  first  manifestations,  he  would  have 
it  become,  at  length,  a  power  fixed,  and  steadfast,  and  unfailing. 
Patiently  training  it  through  its  incipient  stage  of  short,  feeble  flights, 
he  inures  it  to  lengthened  excursions  and  sustained  exertions,  such  as 
all  valuable  mental  attainments  demand.  Here,  again.  Nature  comes 
to  his  aid,  furnishing  him  liberally  not  only  with  numerous  instru- 
ments of  discipline  in  her  manifold  forms,  as  objects^  individually, 
attractive  and  interesting,  but  with  those  complexities  of  shape,  and 
color,  and  number,  those  organic  relations^  and  organic  contrivances^ 
those  compound  bodies^  those  intricate  combinations  of  elements  and 
processes^  which  all  require  not  only  an  earnest  and  close,  but  a  long- 
sustained,  unflagging  attention,  as  the  only  condition  of  faithful  and 
exact  observation  and  accurate  knowledge. 

The  intelligent  teacher  watches  carefully  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  his  pupil's  power  of  attention,  and  exercises  it  according  to 
the  increasing  force  and  firmness  of  its  grasp,  so  as  to  secure  a  per- 
petually growing  power  of  retention,  through  all  the  successive  exer- 
cises which  he  contrives  for  its  discipline,  on  natural  and  artificial 
forms,  their  various  combinations,  numbers,  powers,  and  characteristics, 
of  whatever  denomination  in  the  vocabularies  of  science  and  art 

Regarding  attention  as  the  master  power  in  the  grasp  of  the  percep- 
tive fiftculties,  he  values,  most  of  all,  its  strength  and  retentiveness,  its 
ability  to  maintain  an  unbroken  sequence  of  activity,  such  as  not  un- 
frequently  demands  the  incitement  of  the  most  earnest  desire  to  arrive 
at  the  wished  for  result,  and  produce,  in  turn,  the  most  resolute  deter- 
mination of  the  will  to  persevere  in  action  till  the  result  is  mastered. 

Here,  again,  the  teacher  finds  his  best  resort  in  the  objects  and  pro- 
cesses of  nature ;  unwearied  attention  is  in  no  way  so  effectually 
secured,  without  undue  or  fatiguing  exertion,  as  in  analyzing  and  in- 
specting the  various  parts  of  jdants,  or  the  anatomical  mechanism  of 
animal  forms,  and,  more  particularly,  of  insects.  While  no  humane 
or  enlightened  teacher  would  ever  propose  even  one  half  hour  of 
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unbroken  attention,  on  the  part  of  very  young  pnpils,  twice  that  time 
may  safely  and  advantageously  pass  in  the  suggestive  questions  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  ready  answers  of  the  pupils,  during  the  examination 
of  a  single  specimen  of  the  productions  of  nature.  In  such  circnm* 
stances,  instruction  takes  its  best  form, — that  of  interesting  convergor 
Hon;  and  time  flies  only  too  fast  for  both  parties  in  the  exercise. 
Another  sustained  eflbri  of  attention  may,  by  a  judicious  change  in 
the  form  of  mental  action,  be  as  easily  secured  by  permitting  the 
pupil  to  make  such  |ttempt  as  he  can  at  delineating^  in  detail,  the 
parts  of  the  object  which  he  has  been  contemplating ;  still  another  - 
may  be  obtained  by  permitting  him  to  describe  in  vfords,  and  at  full 
length,  what  he  has  observed ;  and  even  the  giant  Despair  of  ^  com- 
position" may  be  conquered  by  allowing  the  pupil  to  write  his  descrip- 
tion. 

Such  processes  prepare  the  young  student  in  due  season,  for  those 
arduous  and  unflagging  exertions  of  attention  by  which  he  ultimately 
succeeds  in  solving  lengthened  and  complicated  problems  in  mathe- 
matics, disentangling  long  and  inverted  sentences  by  tracing  the  gram- 
matical relations  of  their  parts,  and  following,  with  patient  assiduity, 
every  step  in  extended  and  abstruse  processes  of  reasoning  on  subjects 
more  purely  mental  in  their  character. 

The  teacher  who  would  merit  the  rank  of  an  educator,  and  who 
would  render  all  his  processes  of  instruction  not  merely  didactic  but 
disciplinary,  can  never  be  too  careful  to  accustom  himself  to  survey  the 
whole  field  of  human  culture  in  its  completeness;  to  keep  ever  before 
his  own  mind  the  strict  unity  of  the  principle  of  intelligence,  the 
analogy  and  cotendency  of  its  various  modes  of  action,  and  the  identity 
of  their  results  in  the  enlarging  and  quickening  of  its  powers,  and  the 
strengthening  of  its  grasp,  on  whatever  subject  it  may  be  called  to 
fasten.  Philosophical  writers,  of  high  repute,  have,  sometimes,  in 
their  zealous  advocacy  of  the  value  of  their  special  studies,  as  instru* 
ments  of  mental  discipline,  been  led  greatly  to  underrate  the  disci- 
plinary influence  of  all  intellectual  training  connected  with  the  observ- 
ation and  study  of  nature.  They  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  quick,  acute,  penetrating,  close,  persevering  attention  is  one  and 
the  same  priceless  attainment,  whether  exhibited  in  the  examination 
of  an  external  object  or  in  the  investigation  of  the  most  abstruse  of 
subjects  that  can  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  human  intellect 

The  experienced  and  observing  teacher  knows  well  that  his  students 
who  excel  in  the  exercises  prescribed  in  the  departments  of  logic  nnd 
metaphysics  are  those  whose  faculties  have  been  most  thoroughly 
disciplined  in  the  processes  of  analysis,  comparison,  and  classification, 
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of  loduction  and  deduction,  applied  to  the  stndj  of  natural  objects, 
under  the  guidance  of  mathematical  and  physical  scieuce.  The 
nateriaU  on  which  the  mind  works  in  each  of  these  great  groups  of 
subjects  are  undoubtedly  wholly  different ;  but  its  action  is  virtually 
the  same  in  both — attention  leading  to  discernment,  discernment  to 
fact  or  to  truth. 

The  student  who  is  thus  trained  in  the  true  unity  of  his  intellect- 
ual being,  issues  from  the  preparatory  sphere  of  education  well  pre* 
pared  to  meet  the  exigences  of  actual  life,  whether  these  present 
themselves  in  the  form  of  intelligent  and  prompt  activity,  or  in  that 
of  rigid  investigation  and  profound  research. 

NATUAAL  CONNECTION   OP  THS   PCRCCrTIVK  AND  THK   RKFLECTIVK   FACULTIBfl. 

To  enable  his  pupils  to  extend  the  exercise  of  attention  into  that  of 
continued  observation,  is  the^  great  aim  of  the  teacher,  who  works  in- 
telligently on  the  material  of  mind,  with  a  view  to  elicit  power  of 
thought  As  far  as  the  discipline  of  the  perceptive  faculties  extends, 
the  end  of  cunure  is  to  create  an  observing  mind ;  from  which,  in  the 
beautifully  perfect  arrangements  of  the  great  Author  of  intelligence, 
spring,  in  succession,  a  reasoning  and  a  reflecting  mind.  The  latter, 
however,  can  never  be  obtained  without  due  obedience  to  the  Creator^s 
law  of  succession,  in  the  development  of  intellect.  The  materials  of 
reason  and  reflection  lie,  to  a  great  extent,  though  not  exclusively,  in 
Uie  field  of  observation ;  and,  a  regard  to  the  law  of  natural  and 
healthy  development,  therefore,  induces  the  teacher  to  look  carefully 
to  the  first  steps  of  his  procedure  in  the  processes  of  cultivation. 
Having  used  his  best  endeavors  to  vivify  and  invigorate  the  power  of 
attention,  by  all  appropriate  means  and  appliances,  he  proceeds  to  the 
use  of  every  genial  method  of  confirming  the  tendency  of  the  mind 
to  maintain  that  faculty  in  habitual  action  ;  to  stamp  on  the  intellect, 
as  a  characteristic  trait,  an  inquisitive  and  appropriating  spirit,  which 
examines  and  searches  ioto  all  things  within  its  sphere,  aggregates 
their  riches  to  itself^  and  ever  comes  home  laden  with  results  for  the 
exercise  of  powers  and  faculties  yet  greater  than  itself;  and,  to  whick 
it  is  ordained  to  minister.  It  is  thus  that  the  mind  becomes  the 
delighted  and  conscious  agent  in  its  own  a«ivancement 

noCUWS  BY   WHICH  THK   HABIT  OP  OBBBBVATION  18  BCCURP.I>. 

The  frequent  solicitation  of  attention,  by  the  presentation  of  attract- 
ive objects,  would,  of  itself,  as  we  see  in  Nature^s  unaided  training  of 
the  savage,  provoke  a  tendency  to  observe  and  to  inquire.  But,  the 
aotion  of  the  intelligent  teacher,  in  aid  of  Nature,  and  in  obedience 
to  her  dictation,  is  founded  on  a  law  of  moral  certainty,  derived  from 
the  atudy  of  the  laws  of  mental  action.    Understanding  and  relying 
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on  the  sQsoeptibility  of  the  mind  to  the  influence  of  the  objects  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  these  objects  to 
that  end ;  and,  aided,  no  less  effectually,  by  that  inward  thirst  lor 
knowledge,  that  burning  desire  to  observe  and  understand,  which  actu- 
ates the  young  mind  itself^  the  enlightened  teacher  knows  he  has  but 
to  attract  attention  to  the  object  which  he  wishes  to  employ  as  a  ma- 
terial in  the  fabric  of  knowledge.  Attention  gained,  secures  ptrcep- 
tion  ;  if  thd  object  is  properly  selected,  and  skillfully  handled. 

The  volatility  of  attention  in  the  immature  mind,  which,  if  unguarded, 
tends  to  mental  dissipation  and  8uper6cial  observation,  the  teacher 
counteracts  by  genial  measures,  adapted  to  arrest  and  fix  this  subtle 
element  of  mental  power,  and  carry  it  successfully  forward,  from  step 
to  step  in  observation,  till  the  end  in  view  in  investigation  is  attained. 
The  successive  steps  of  the  mind^s  progress,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
skillful  instructor,  in  endeavoring  to  arri^  at  the  result  of  true  per- 
ception, exact  observation,  and  complete  knowledge,  are  suggestively 
indicated  in  the  process  of  investigating  the  structure^f  any  visible 
object,  and  naturally  present  themselves  in  the  following  order:  exam- 
ination, analysis,  inspection;  aided  by  interrogation,  direction^  and 
information^  and  extended  successively  to  the  more  complex  processes 
of  comparison  and  classification. 

Examination,  as  a  Process  in  Intellectual  Training, — In  the 
absence  of  the  prompting  and  directing  power  of  genial  culture,  it  is 
true,  perhaps,  that  most  of  our  race  are  permitted  to  fill  the  measure 
of  their  days  without  one  definite  or  quickening  thought  of  the  objects 
by  which  they  are  surrounded  for  a  life-time.  The  peasant  boy,  who, 
of  all  human  beings,  is  the  most  favorably  situated  for  the  contempla- 
tion and  intelligent  study  of  nature,  seldom  experiences  the  friendly 
aid  of  a  suggestive  question,  that  might  lead  him  to  appreciate  the 
elements  of  intellectual  wealth,  in  which  the  field  of  his  daily  labor 
abounds.  Education  has  given  him  the  ability  to  compute  his  wages, 
to  read,  or  to  sign  a  receipt;  and,  thus  to  meet  the  humble  demands 
•of  his  animal  subsistence.  It  may  even  have  afforded  him  some 
formal  instruction  in  grammar  or  geography.  But,  it  has  not  even 
hinted  to  him  that,  in  "herb,  tree,  fruit,  flower,  glistering  with  dew," 
there  are  wonders  of  skill,  and  beauty,  and  power,  fitted  to  fill  his 
soul  with  delight,  and  to  exalt  him  to  a  higher  intelligence ;  that,  in 
the  bud,  as  it  opens  in  spring,  in  the  expanded  blossom  of  summer,  in 
the  tinted  leaf  of  autumn,  in  the  shell  which  he  picks  up  from  the 
sand  of  the  brook,  in  the  very  pebble  which  he  ^  turns  with  his  share, 
and  treads  upon,"  there  are  offered  to  his  mind  whole  volumes  of  the 
richest  knowledge,  which  the  study  of  a  life-time  cannot  exhaust. 
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An  eloquent  American  writer,  speaking  of  the  adv^ancement  of  edu- 
catioD,  says :  ^  The  time  niay  come  when  the  teacher  will  take  his 
pupil  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  by  the  running  streams,  and  teach 
him  all  the  principles  of  Science,  as  she  comes  from  her  Maker."  The 
teacher  is  here  rightfully  represented  as  fulfilling,  in  his  humble  sphere 
of  duty,  the  highest  offices  of  philanthropy  and  of  religion.  Such  is 
the  teacher's  noble  and  beneficent  function,  in  favoring  circumstances ; 
yet,  not  less  when,  yielding  to  the  exigencies  of  life,  he  is  confined 
within  the  walls  of  his  school- room,  but  brings  in  Nature^s  apparatus 
from  without,  to  give  life,  and  meaning,  and  efficacy  to  his  instruc- 
tions^ and  win  the  young  mind  to  the  earnest  and  devoted  study  of 
the  works  of  the  Creator. 

Intellectual  EfftcU  Eestdting  from  the  Examination  of  Objects. — 
The  zealous  teacher,  working  with  such  light  shed  upon  his  labors, 
knows  that,  in  presenting  a* product  of  Nature  to  the  eye,  he  is  pre- 
senting a  germ  of  thought  to  the  mind,  which,  under  his  skillful  man- 
agement, shall  duly  unfold,  in  leaf,  and  blossom,  and  ultimate  fruit. 
He  knows  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  guiding  suggestion,  his  young 
pupil  may  have  looked  a  thousand  times  on  that  leaf,  &s  a  t^ing 
which  did  not  concern  him;  on  the  shell,  as  only  something  queer; 
on  the  pebble,  as  an  unintelligible  intruder,  perhaps,  on  his  personal 
comfort ;  on  the  flower,  as  something  pretty,  that  his  sisters  are  fond 
of;  on  the  fruit,  as  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  morsel  for  his  palate ;  and, 
that  thus,  in  the  great  universal  hall  of  learning,  stored  with  library 
and  apparatus,  the  orphaned  mind  may  have  sauntered  away  the  pre- 
cious hours  of  early  life,  without  having  been  induced  to  study  a  single 
lesson,  or  engage  in  a  single  exercise.  All  this  the  teacher  is  well 
aware  of;  but,  he  knows,  too,  the  hidden  life  and  power  that  lie 
wrapped  up  in  the  fittle  object  with  which,  as  a  specimen  from 
Nature's  cabinet,  he  proceeds  to  magnetize  the  sentient  intellects  before 
him.  Ue  knows  that,  as  surely  as  these  susceptible  beings  are  brought 
near  enoiigh  to  come  within  the  range  of  action,  they  fall  under  the 
spell  of  its  power,  are  charmed  to  rapt  attention,  and 'carried  on,  in 
wondering  and  delighted  observation,  till  they  are  finally  arrested 
by  the  grateful  surprise  of  conscious  knowledge,  and  advanced 
intelligence. 

Is  it  a  plant  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  lesson  he  would  give  ? 
He  has  but,  by  a  striking  question,  to  break  the  crust  of  habituation, 
which  h^  blunted  the  perception  of  his  pupils,  and  hinders  their 
mental  vision.  Be  has  but  to  ask  them  to  describe  its  parts,  in  detail, 
as  he  holds  it  up  before  them,  and  he  has  gained  the  grand  prelimi- 
nary condition  of  effective  perception, — attentive  examination.     As 
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• 

the  description  extends  its  ramifications,  the  weed,  which  had  been  a 
thousand  times  trodden  under  foot,  withont  a  thought  of  its  nature  or 
construction,  becomes  an  eloquent  expositor  of  Creative  mechanism 
and  life ;  its  parts  become  organs  and  channels  of  vitality, — a  won- 
drous laboratoiy  of  chemical  elements  and  action;  the  individual 
object  becomes  a  member  of  a  family,  each  of  whom  has  his  life  and 
his  history,  his  birth,  growth,  maturity,  and  decay ;  leaving,  as  the 
moral  of  his  story,  the  parting  suggestive  question,  riveted  in  the 
wondering  mind,  **  Am  I  not  wonderfully  made  ?  " 

One  such  result, — and  the  more  common  the  object  which  secures 
it  the  better,— one  such  result  is  sufficient  to  ensure  a  repetition  of 
itself,  in  a  thousand  other  instances.  The  ice  of  indifference  is  broken ; 
and  the  observer  may  now  see  clearly,  through  the  transparant  water, 
the  many-formed  beautiful  pebbles  on  the  sandy  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  time  and  trouble  of  examination,  it  is  now  found,  are  amply 
repaid  in  the  conscious  pleasure  of  intelligent  observation ;  and,  they 
are  no  longer  begrudged.  The  mind* has  now  become  desirous  to 
observe,  examine,  and  iexplore.  It  has  already  set  out  on  a  career 
whifth,  were  all  educators  intelligent  agents,  would  be  ceaseless  to  all 
to  whose  advancement  it  is  their  part  to  minister. 

Example  of  a  SueceBsful  Teacher, — A  most  striking  exemplification, 
in  this  respect,  of  successful  instruction,  was  often  exhibited  in  the 
devoted  labors  of  the  late  Josiah  Holbrook,  who,  although  the  very 
extent  of  some  of  his  plans  for  the  advancement  of  [)Opnlar  education 
may  have  rendered  their  execution  difficult  for  the  endeavors  of  an 
individual,  yet  was  uniformly  successful  in  his  attempts  to  introduce 
the  study  of  natural  objects,  as  a  part  of  early  education  in  all  schools. 
Trusting  to  the  power  of  attraction  and  development  latent  within  a 
stone,  picked  up  by  the  wayside,  he  would  enter  a  school,  with  no 
other  apparatus  of  instruction  provided ;  and,  holding  up  the  familiar 
object,  would  succeed,  by  means  of  a  few  simple  but  skillfully-put 
questions,  in  creating  an  earnest  desire  in  his  young  audience  to  be 
permitted  to  look  more  closely  at  the  object  He  would  then  hand  it 
to  them,  and  have  it  passed  from  one  to  another. 

Having  thus  secured  the  preliminary  advantage  of  earnest  attention, 
his  next  step  would  be,  by  a  few  more  brief  questions,  to  lead  his  little 
class  to  a  close  and  careful  examination  of  the  specimen  submitted  to 
their  notice ;  and,  to  their  surprise  and  delight,  to  enable  them  to  see 
that  the  bit  of  granite  in  their  hands, — although  but  one  stone  to  the 
eye,  at  first  sight, — actually  contained  portions  of  three  different  kinds 
of  rock.  He  would  then  give  his  pupils  an  unpretending  but  thor- 
oughly effective  exercise  in  analyns,  by  inducing  them  to  point  out 
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distinctly  each  oompoBent  element,  apart,  and  to  describe,  at  ihe 
moment  of  doing  so,  its  points  of  difference  from  the  others,  bj  which 
the  eye  might  recognize  and  the  mind  distinguish  it 

Another  stage,  in  the  well-planned  lessons  of  this  true  teacher, 
would  lead  to  a  yet  closer  inspection  of  the  component  elements  in  the 
object  of  observation,  by  the  presentation  of  separate  specimens  pf 
each,  in  comparison  with  the  smaller  portions  of  them  perceptibly  in 
the  stone.  The  transparency  of  the  mica,  its  laminated  form,  its 
beauty  to  the  eye,  would  all  come  up  in  turn,  for  due  notice  and 
remark ;  nor  would  its  peculiar  adaptadon  to  sev/sral  of  the  uses  and 
conveniences  of  life  be  overlooked.  The  quartz  element,  with  its  beau- 
tiful crystalline  aspect  and  forms,  its  value  as  a  gem,  its  wide  diffusion 
in  the  granular  condition,  its  presence  and  its  effects  in  the  composi- 
tion of  rucks  and  soils, — all  briefly  exemplified  and  enumerated, — 
would  form  a  copious  subject  of  instruction  and  delight  The  feld- 
spar^ too,  with  its  creamy  tint  and  block-like  configuration,  and  its 
valuable  uses  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  and  the  dentist,  would  come 
in  for  its  share  of  delighted  attention  and  studious  observation. 

Here  was  the  true  office  of  instruction  &ithfully  exemplified.  Here 
was  genuine  mental  activity,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  and,  here  were 
its  natural  effects, — vigorous,  healthy  expansion  and  development, 
together  with  the  pure,  natural,  and  salutary  pleasure  of  intellectual 
exercise, — ^more  dear  to  the  child  than  even  his  favorite  play.  Here, 
too,  were  effectually  secured  the  moral  influences  of  culture,  docility, 
order,  regularity,  voluntary  attention  and  application,  gratitude  to  the 
instructor  for  personal  favor  and  benefit  consciously  received,  an  earn 
est  desire  implanted  for  the  true  and  enduring  pleasures  which  spring 
from  knowledge,  and  the  first  steps  taken  in  the  life-long  pursuit  of 
science.  The  teacher,  ha\ing  put  himself  into  a  true  living  relation 
to  the  mental  constitution  of  his  pupils,  could,  without  delaying  for 
formal  calls  to  order  or  attention,  proceed,  at  once,  to  the  benign  office 
of  his  vocation,  as  the  guide  of  the  young  mind.  By  a  wise  prevent- 
ive method, — ^not  by  authority,  rule,  or  penalty, — ^he  secured  the 
devoted  attention  and  good  order  of  his  pupils,  and,  not  less,  their 
own  happiness,  their  sympathy  with  him,  at  the  moment,  and  their 
habitual  reverence  for  him,  as  the  living  source  of  knowledge. 

After  one  lesson,  such  as  has  been  described,  the  substantial  and 
darable  effect  resulting  from  it  was  usually  perceptible  in  the  fact  that, 
on  the  dismission  of  the  school,  the  juvenile  members  of  Mr.  Hoi- 
brook's  audience  would  be  found  resorting  to  whatever  place  they 
thought  likely  to  furnish  them  with  specimeiy  such  as  he  had  exhib- 
ited in  his  lesson.    This  was  almost  universally  the  case  when  the 
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lessop  happened  to  be  given  in  a  rural  region,  where  objects  of  the 
kind  in  question  were  easily  obtained.  But,  not  less  zeal  for  collect- 
ing specimens  for  juvenile  cabinets,  would  sometimes  be  manifested  in 
the  more  confined  sphere  of  city  life,  an  instance  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  writer  to  forget. 

•  An  eager  group  of  little  collectors  were  scrambling  for  specimens 
around  the  temporary  shed  of  the  stone-masons  occupied  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  public  building.  They  were  busily  replenishing  their  pock- 
ets with  such  pieces  as  struck  their  fancy,  and  stopping  now  ^nd  then 
to  compare  specimens,  or  each  to  examine  his  own  more  closely. 
Drawing,  near  to  the  juvenile  company  of  geologists,  as  their  heads 
were  clubbed  together  in  earnest  inspection  of  a  specimen,  the  observer 
heard  one  exclaim,  ^  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  right  kind.  For, 
you  know,  Mr.  Holbrook  said  the  way  to  spell  granite  was  not 
ff-r-a-n-i-t-ey  but  *  mica,  quartz,  and  feldspar.^  Now,  there  is  not  a  bit 
of  mica  in  any  of  these  stones.''  The  observer  happened  to  know  of 
Mr.  Holbrookes  visits  to  the  school  to  which  the  boys  belonged ;  and, 
as  he  saw  that  the  little  students  had  just  found  their  way  to  the 
exact  spot  in  investigation  where  Mr.  H.  would  be  glad  to  meet  them, 
so  as,  by  means  of  a  little  closer  analysis,  to  enable  them  to  detect  the 
difference  between  granite  and  ^'  sienite,''  he  relieved  their  anxiety  by 
telling  them  that  they  had  better  not  throw  away  the  pieces  they  had 
picked  up,  but  carry  them  to  the  school-room,  next  morning,  and  ask 
Mr.  Hulbrook  to  tell  tHem  why  there  was  no  mica  in  their  specimens, 
and  T^hat  those  black  specks  were.  One  of  the  little  explorers  returned 
to  his  home,  on  the  following  day,  to  tell,  with  a  hce  all  radiant  with 
intelligence,  about  the  quarries  of  Syene,  in  Egypt,  the  quarries  of 
Quincy,  and  those  of  the  "  Granite  ^  State,  and  even  to  go  into  some 
details,  in  M-hich  neither  of  his  parents  was  sufficiently  versed  in 
science  to  follow  him  satisfactorily. 

Analysis,  in  its  Connection  with  the  Discipline  of  the  Perceptive 
Faculties. — An  eminent  writer  has  truly  said  that  a  dwarf,  behind  his 
steam-engine,  may  remove  mountains.  Analysis  is  the  correspondent 
power  of  the  intellect  It  is  the  grand  instrument  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  perceptive  faculties.  It  is  observation  working  scientifi- 
cally ;  and,  of  all  the  implements  of  science,  it  is  the  keenest  in  its 
edge,  the  truest  in  its  action,  and  the  surest  in  the  results  which  it 
attains.  It  is  the  key  to  knowledge,  in  all  departments  of  intelligence ; 
and,  perfection  in  its  processes  is  the  crown  of  glory  on  the  head  of 
him  who  stands  foremost  in  the  field  of  scientific  research.  Education, 
an  the  power  which  trains  and  forms  the  mental  habits,  has  no  higher 
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boon  which  it  can  confer,  as  the  result  of  years  of  practice  aod 
discipHiie. 

Valuable,  however,  as  this  process  is,  education,  in  the  historj  of 
the  past,  could  lay  but  slight  claims  to  the  merit  of  having  formed  the 
mental  habits  which  it  implies ;  since  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
analytic  intellection  were  withheld  or  neglected,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
in  consequence  of  the  omission  to  provide  the  requisite  objects  (ind 
exercises  for  the  discipline  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  Education, 
while  it  consisted  chiefly  in  arbitrary  forms  of  exercise  on  abstract 
principles,  connected  with  formulas  in  language  and  in  number,  drawn 
from  the  sciences  of  gp^mmar  and  arithmetic,  precluded  the  exercise 
of  perception,  by  causing  the  learner  to  assume,  instead  of  investiga- 
ting, the  primary  facts  of-  language  and  of  number.  At  the  present 
day,  we  obey  the  law  of  inductive  procedure,  and  substitute  personal 
observation  and  distinct  perception  for  wide  assumption  and  broad 
assertion.  This  is  true  of,  at  least,  the  modes  and  methods  of  all  who 
profess  to  teach  philosophically,  as  not  mere  instructors,  but  educators 
of  the  mind.  Still,  there  remains  much  to  be  done  with  reference  to 
the  early  direction  and  training  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  selection  and  presentation  of  the  proper  materials  on  which 
the  intellect  should  be  exercised  in  the  first  stages  of  its  course  of 
discipline. 

Analysis,  as  a  process  of  observant  mind,  implies  the  presence  of 
objects  which,  by  its  solvent  power,  it  is  .to  reduce  to  component  ele- 
ments ;  and,  as  the  real  object,  the  fact,  the  actual  relation,  precede, 
in  the  order  of  nature  and  development,  the  ideal  image,  the  intellec- 
tual abstraction,  the  logical  deduction,  early  education  in  its  primary 
operations,  should  conform  to  this  law  of  order  and  of  progress,  and, 
in  prescribing  its  first  forms  of  exercise  and  discipline,  should  obviously 
draw  its  materials  from  the  external  universe  of  palpable  realities,  and 
not  from  the  internal  world  of  pure  thought,  in  which  the  young 
mind  possesses  so  little  conscious  power.  Nor  is  it  well  for  the  mind 
that  the  habit  of  analytical  observation  and  study,  so  indispensable  to 
its  successful  action,  in  all  forms  of  acquisitive  exercise,  should  be  de- 
ferred to  the  later  stages  of  intellectual  culture.  FaSlity  in  analysis, 
acquired  by  practice  on  the  accessible  forms  and  relations  of  external 
objects,  is  easily  transferred,  by  analogy,  to  the  arithmetical  exercise 
of  resolving  complicated  numbers  into  their  simpler  constituent 
groups ;  or,  the  grammatical  one  of  reducing  a  perplexing  period  to 
its  primary  elements,  and  these,  in  turn,  to  their  component  parts. 

^Progress  in  mathematical  scienoA  and  linguistic  study,  would  be 
much  surer  and  :i^ure  rapid,  if,  instead  of  being  demanded  of  the 
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earlier  stages  of  mental  progress,  it  were  postponed  to  a  period  sobae* 
quent  to  that  of  analytical  exercise,  practised,  for  years,  on  objects 
perceptible  to  the  senses. 

Analysis,  as  the  systematic  process  of  examination,  is  one  and  ths 
same  thing,  in  whatever  direction  it  is  applied ;  its  power  as  an  instm- 
ment  of  discipline,  is  as  fully  felt  in  investigating  the  structure  of  a 
plant  as  that  of  a  sentence ;  and,  the  intelligent  teacher,  while  super- 
intending such  a  process,  will  feel  the  same  weight  of  obligation  rest- 
ing on  him  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  He  will,  accordingly,  be 
watchful  over  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is  conducted,  that  it  be 
not  superficial,  or  hasty,  or  partial,  but  thorough-going,  deliberate,  and 
exhaustive,  as  far  as  it  ought  to  extend ;  and,  that  it  be  furnished  with 
faithful  expression,  or  record,  at  every  step  of  its  progress.  It  is  thus 
only  that  the  indispefisable  broad  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn, 
which  gives  certainty  to  knowledge,  by  separating  what  has  been 
examined  from  what  has  not  been,  and  measures  what  is  known  by 
what  has  been  done. 

Inspection,  m  a  Disciplinary  Process  for  the  Perceptive  Faculties 
— ^When  analysis  has  faithfully  performed  its  peculiar  task,  and 
singled  out  for  observation  the  very  last  component  element  in  the 
object  of  investigation,  there  remains  yet,  to  the  attentive  teacher, 
another  stage  of  perceptive  progress  to  be  accomplished  by  his  pupil, 
under  the  suggestive  direction  of  a  mind  which  has  already  traveled  ^ 

the  path  of  knowledge.  The  searching  inspection  of  the  individual 
elements  which  compose  a  complex  whole, — ^an  inspection  so  minute, 
that  each  element  may  be  described  and  defined  in  its  distinctive  unity 
of  constitution  and  character,  and,  in  the  clearly  traced  relation  which 
it  bears  to  the  whole,  as  well  as  in  each  of  its  own  chief  characteris- 
tics, or  prominent  features, — becomes,  perhaps,  in  turn,  an  element  in 
some  wide-sweeping  induction,  for  purposes  of  comparison  and 
classification. 

Elementary  botany, — that  which  a  young  child  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  study,  and  which  requires  but  the  seeing  eye  and  the  attentive 
mind,  to  examine  and  describe  the  different  parts  of  a  plant,  or  even 
a  root,  a  stem,  a  bud,  or  a  leaf^ — abounds  in  the  best  of  materials  for 
exercise  in  close  and  minute  examination  of  details.  To  reniier  this 
process  a  tendency  and  a  habit  of  his  pupiPs  mind,  is  here  the  office 
of  the  educator.  Yet,  this  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  resources  of 
nature  on  which  he  may  draw  for  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  traits  - 
of  intellectual  skill  and  expertness,  as  attributes  of  the  young  minds, 
which  it  is  his  business  to  train  to  the  highest  pitch  of  mental  pqgprer 
to  which  he  can  raise  them. 
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In  the  examination  of  a  plant,  for  example,  he  does  not  limit  the 
attention  of  hia  pupils  to  the  mere  analysis  of  the  whole  into  its  parts. 
Every  part,  separately,  he  makes  an  object  of  distinct  inspection  and 
investigation,  in  every  light  in  which  observation  or  science  enables 
him  to  hold  it  np.  No  feature  of  individual  character  is  suffered  to 
escape  notice, — no  detail,  how  minute  soever  it  may  be,  in  which  it 
differs  from,  or  resembles,  a  correspondent  point  of  form  or  function, 
in  another  specimen  of  kindred  character. 

In  lessons  on  animal  life, — to  use  another  example, — the  juvenile 
student,  under  the  charge  of  the  watchful  teacher,  is  directed  to  observe 
the  &ct,  which  minute  inspection  discloses,  that,  in  one  instance,  where 
he  would*  naturally,  at  first  glance,  think  that  he  has  seen  two  feet ; 
he  will  actually  discover,  on  closer  inspection,  two  hands ;  that,  in 
observing  the  figure  of  the  chimpanzee,  he  has  been  contemplating 
neither  biped  nor  quadruped,  but  a  quadrumanous  (four-handed)  ani- 
mal ;  and,  that  this  distinction  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  oiireful  exam- 
ination of  the  member  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  call  a  tof, 
but  which  is,  in  reality,  a  thumbs  designed  to  aid  in  the  actions  of  grasp- 
ing and  climbing,  which  are  so  important  to  the  animal's  mode  of  life. 
The  do^e  inspection  of  one  member  thus  becomes,  for  the  time,  the 
turning  point  on  which  the  young  student  depends  for  the  recognition 
of  a  grand  distinction  in  nature,  and  for  the  true  understanding  and 
proper  appreciation  of  the  scientific  term  in  which  this  distinction  is 
ijdcorded. 

Interrogation^  ae  an  Instrument  of  Intellectual  Discipline, — ^In  the 
language  of  general  writers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  experi- 
mental and  tentative  processes  of  science,  man  is  said  to  interrogate 
nature.  The  figure  is  a  most  suggestive  one  to  the  teacher,  with 
reference  to  his  business  and  duties.  It  presents  man  in  his  appropri- 
ate attitude  of  an  attentive  and  docile  child  of  Nature,  inquiring  trust- 
fully of  her  concerning  the  causes  which  lie  too  deep  for  mere  intui- 
tion, but  which  her  matemid  spirit  is  ever  ready  to  reveal  to  earnest 
desire  and  fiiithful  endeavor.  The  human  parent  and  the  teacher 
stand,  to  the  young  mind,  in  the  same  oracular  relation,  as  expound- 
ers and  interpreters  of  the  great  volume  of  creation.  But,  how  sel- 
dom is  the  inquiring  spirit  of  childhood  encouraged  to  avail  itself  of 
its  lawful  provision  for  the  furnishing  of  that  knowledge  which  it  con- 
sciously craves,  as  the  sustenance  of  its  life!  How  seldom  does  the 
teacher  feel  the  full  force  of  the  obligation  which  the  inquisitive  habits 
of  childhood  lay  upon  him,  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  curiosity  which 
prompts  the  many  questions  of  the  child  I     How  seldom  does  he  feel 

that  his  business  is  to  incite,  and  stimulate,  and  prompt,  and  enliven, 

1  D 
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in  every  way  posdble  to  him,  ibis  primary  instinct)  which  impels  the 
mind  toward  the  goal  of  knowledge  I  How  sddom  does  he  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  wise  suggestion  of  the  poet ;  and,  even  when  in  the 
very  act  of  feeding  the  intellectual  appetite,  so  contrive  as  ^  by  giving" 
to  "^  make  it  ask  P 

Book  Questions, — ^The  teacher  is  not  usually  so  remiss  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  interrogation,  as  a  stimulus  to  intelligence,  so  far  as 
concerns  his  own  resort  to  that  process.  Far  from  it  I  He  knows  its 
value,  as  a  pointer  or  guide-post,  to  definite  results.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  instructors  so  reliant  on  interrogatory  forms,  and  so  distrust- 
ful of  their  own  power  to  devise  them,  that  they  conduct  the  whole 
business  of  a  lesson,  following  literally  the  numerous  questions  printed 
on  the  page  of  the  text-book.  Such  questions,  it  is  true,  are  not  to 
be  despised  and  rejected  in  the  wholesale  style  in  which  they  ilire 
sometimes  disposed  of  by  the  young  and  sanguine  teacher,  who  has 
just  begun  to  see  their  inadequacy  to  the  purposes  and  wants  of  per- 
sonal instruction.  The  printed  question,  even  when  extended  to 
minutiae,  may  be  rendered  very  serviceable  to  the  formation  of  habits 
of  &ithful  application  and  close  study,  as  well  as  accurate  recapitula- 
tion ;  if  the  young  student  is  directed  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  test,  in 
r^ard  to  the  exactness  of  his  preparation  for  a  personal  examination 
on  the  subject  of  his  lesson ;  if  he  is  duly  trained  not  to  regard  the 
printed  question  as  merely  the  teacher^s  part  in  a  verbatim  mechani- 
cal dialogue  between  the  master  and  himself,  in  which  the  last  word 
in  the  sentence  of  the  one  speaker  forms  the  literal  ^  cue  *'  to  the  first 
word  in  that  of  the  other,  but,  as  a  criterion  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
subjects,  as  a  friendly  intimation  that,  if  he  can  not  furnish  an  answer 
to  the  question  before  him,  he  is  so  far  deficient  in  his  preparation  to 
give  intelligently  an  account  of  the  part  of  the  subject  to  which  the 
question  refers. 

ChUdrerCB  Questions. — But,  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  of 
the  young  teacher's  business,  if, — ^instead  of  the  printed  aid  offered  to 
him  in  what  should  be  his  own  part  of  a  lesson,  and  which,  if  he 
respects  his  own  mind,  he  will  draw  only  from  his  own  resources, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil, — ^the  page  of  the  text-book 
abounded,  rather,  in  the  questions  which  children  would  like  to  ask, 
for  their  personal  information.  The  judicious  instructor  will  always 
make  free  use  of  interrogation,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  or  aiding 
the  degree  <^  his  pupil's  intelligence.  But,  he  will  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  this  process,  like  that  of  the  printer,  in  taking  his  proof 
impression,  is  to  certify  a  result^ — ^not  to  create  it  The  questions 
which  the  diild  is  permitted  or  encouraged  to  put  to  his  teacher,  are, 
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ctbWj  tbe  sole  means  bj  which  the  former  is  enabled  to  ''set  up** 
aecurately  in  his  mind  the  facts  of  the  lesson  required.  The  number 
and  the  closeness  of  these  questions  become,  farther,  the  expression 
and  evidence  of  the  interest  which  the  pupil  takes  in  the  lesson.  To 
the  teacher  who  possesses  the  patient  and  sympathizing  spirit  of  his 
office,  these  questionings  come  gratefully  to  his  ear,  even  when  they 
betray  the  **  blank  misgivings  of  a  creature  wandering  in  worlds  not 
realized."  It  is  then  that  he*is  most  impressively  reminded  of  the 
true  nature  of  his  work,  as  an  intellectual  guide  and  conductor.  He 
is  ever  careful,  therefore,  to  provoke,  rather  than  repress,  interrogation ; 
and,  even  so  to  frame  his  own  questions  that  they  shall  serve  to  call 
forth  fresh  inquiries  from  his  pupils. 

The  appropriate  discipline  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  depending, 
as  it  ^oes,  on  *the  frequent  presentation  of  objects  of  sense,  with  a 
view  to  win  attention,  and  secure  exact  observation,  implies  that  the 
teacher  resorts,  on  all  occasions,  to  close  questioning,  as  die  suggestive 
prooess  by  which  the  pupil  is  induced  to  use  his  own  perceptive  power, 
to  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  his  own  observation,  and  thus  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  which  is  substantial  and  thorough -going.  But,  it  is  not 
less  true  that,  in  proportion  to  the  pupiFs  interest  in  the  effi)rts  which 
he  makes,  and  the  progressive  steps  which  he  takes  in  every  process, 
his  very  attainments  will  be  suggesting  and  prompting  further  inqui- 
ries, for  his  future  guidance.  The  spirit  and  intelligence,  as  well  as 
the  pleasure,  therefore,  with  which  he  proceeds  in  his  work,  will 
depokd,  to  a  great  extent^  on  the  consciousness  that  he  it  not  woriiing 
in  the  dark 

Mode  (^Answering  Queatunu, — ^The  answer  to  the  pupiPs  questions, 
however,  the  true  teacher  is  well  aware,  is  not  always  to  come  from 
the  fips  of  the  instructor.  It  is  often  left  intentionally  to  be  the  fruit 
of  the  leamer^s  further  efforts  and  closer  examination.  .To  withhold 
an  answer  to  the  most  eager  question,  is  sometimes  a  truer  kindneas 
than  to  give  it  The  ripe  and  perfect  fruit  of  knowledge  must  some- 
times, like  that  of  the  tree,  be  patiently  waited  for,  and  wrought  for. 

Leading  Quesiions, — ^The  wise  teacher,  however,  will  know  as  well 
lAen  to  pot  the  skillful  leading  question,  which  does  not  supersede, 
bai  rather  calls  forth  the  activity  of  the  pupil's  mind.  The  leading 
question,  thot^  unlawful  at  the  bar,  is,  under  the  management  of 
the  pmdeiit  teacher,  the  very  turning  point,  in  some  cases,  whioh 
decides  whetiier  he  is  ''apt  to  teach,''  as  an  intelligent  guide  to  the 
rssttlta  of  actual  knowledge  and  true  discipline. 

JHrtetifm  and  InfamuUian^  as  Didaeiie  Prwenu  Cwmitcud  with 
ikiEMramamd  JHfdjdmi of  iki  FmrcepOve  Ik»ulik$. — The  anaweii 
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given  by  a  judicious  teacher  to  the  questions  of  his  pupils  will  often 
oonsist  in  references  to  the  sources  of  information,  rather  than  in 
direct  replies.  In  the  study  of  natural  objects,  it  is  peculiarly  import- 
ant that  the  pupil  should  see,  and  think,  and  judge,  and  discover,  for 
hiniRelf.  To  such  training  in  self-reliance  and  self-help,  the  exercise 
of  the  perceptive  faculties  on  the  details  of  form  in  animal,  plant,  and 
mineral,  is  preeminently  adapted.  The  embarrassing /^omplezity  and 
intricacy,  and  the  baffling  abstrusene8s,*and  the  perplexing  obscurity, 
which  sometimes  characterize  other  subjects  of  investigation,  and 
which  call  so  loudly  for  the  teacher's  frequent  aid  to  his  pupil,  do  not 
exist  here.  The  simplicity  and  the  beauty  of  nature's  products,  invite 
and  attract  attention;  and,  every  successive  stage  of  examination' 
kads  unconsciously  to  another.  The  teacher  has  but  to  indicate  and 
to  prompt,  and  thus  leave  the  mind  the  rich  satisfaction  of  achieving 
its  own  progress.  He  is  not  tempted  to  Adl  into  the  besetting  sin  of 
instruction, — ^that  of  anticipating,  and  assuming,  and  asserting,  and  so 
qneoching  the  mind*s  healthful  thirst  by  the  lukewarm  distillations  of 
precept  and  rule«  instead  of  leaving  it  to  refresh  itself  by  drinking  aft 
the  cool,  vivi^ring  fountain-head  of  original  obeervation. 

An  eminent  naturalist  once  gave  a  very  impreasive  lesson  in  the  ait 
of  teaching  to  one  who  is  himselC  prolessionally,  an  instmctor.  Tbe 
question  proposed  to  the  savant  waa»  ^How  may  we  disdngniA 
snakee  which  are  venomoua  from  those  which  are  not  f "  *^Come  into 
my  study*"*  was  the  answer,  **■  and*  I  will  place  before  yon  some  of 
eneb  kind ;  and«  then,  by  examining;  yon  can  see  for  yoanrit**  li  ia 
thus  the  true  teacher  prvveeds  with  he  popils:  it  is  thos  lie  grren 
certainly  to  knowk^^j^  and  cleameis  and  vigor  to  the  mental  focnldea^ 

As  a  gtthle  and  director  of  the  mind,  the  intell^Nit  instraclor 
poinl»  hb  pip«ls  to  the  sonrcee  liom  whii^  he  hiBa9^^  obtained  inform* 
ation,  and  lhii»  admits  them  to  the  honor  of  partnership  with  kutf  in 
invesli^ipiti<«  and  aetcnmnlalion.  Tencber  and  stndent  thns  becoaie 
aUied  by  friendly  finrtieip«tion  in  the  same  pusnits:  and,  a  kigli, 
thi>nach  nnoetentatio«s^  moral  etfM  ia  V^wkni  wi A  the  cnhivacioo  and 
en^Mrmenl  ^>f  iawlW^C 

TW  teacWr^  howevirr,  wW  ihaa  wwely  throws  hie  pnpifck  n»  6r  an 
IwnctmMi^  <«  thiwr  owa  n^ajewvvk  doee  no<  thereby  prednie  tlhn 
aai|4»l[nrn»h]kii^>^att  e<^^dl;^  infotnuiEiiMX.  wlaeh  iBQet%vni  apprvc» 
twn and  tiwvytwM  apfkcailkHi  nmy  re>i^ifttf%  He  wHLen  Ae^oalnrr; 
lake  f«<«Mire  in  di^irVwin^  ft^^tK  ^  inkcta^  anakytiM^  «si  fKumiekini^ 
e.vpldauliondk  wh^Mi  li^b^Nif  ^tfrv^  ii>  ^v^  aJd^tivnat  vdtne  aa^i  actrsK^M 
|gi  tW  lW>wie  ^  h»  HK4r«c«vttk  lie  wUt  ike»  vvnCfrriK  aa  om*e^  to 
s^Mfy  Mtd  to  »lMMnlMe  lhi»  asMfi  na^nrtnlctn^ittij;:  for  kawvM:^ 
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make  every  step  of  progress  the  foothold  and  the  impulse  to  yet 
another.  He  will  still  be  careful,  however,  even  when  imparting  direct 
ioforraation,  to  confine  it  within  those  limits  which  shall  leave  a  wide 
and  innting  field  for  the  pupiFs  own  investigations,  and  secure  his 
personal  interest  in  future  explorations,  which  may  subserve  the  im- 
portant purposes  of  acquisition,  as  connected  with  attainments  in  the 
various  departpnents  of  education,  or  with  those  advances  in  science 
which  may  form  a  large  part  of  his  own  conscious  happiness,  and  con- 
tribute, ultimately,  to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Comparison^  as  a  Disciplinary  Exercise  of  the  Perceptive  Facul- 
ties. — ^The  unity  of  the  intellect,  as  a  principle  in  the  human 
constitution,  forbids  any  attempt  at  literal  or  exhaustive  analysis, 
in  the  study  of  its  diversified  character  and  modes  of  action.  In  edu- 
cational relations,  more  particularly,  all  attempts  at  the  analytic  observ- 
ation of  mental  phenomena,  for  purposes  of  intelligent  and  healthful 
culture,  must  ever  be  regarded  as  merely  analogical  presen rations  and 
figurative  expositions.  The  successive  stages  of  mental  development 
and  discipline,  in  like  manner,  are  incapable  of  being  cut  apart  and 
separated  by  any  dividing  line  of  demarcation.  On  the  contrary,  they 
naturally  blend  into  one  another,  with  a  closeness  of  connection,  and 
a  delicacy  of  shading,  which  does  not  admit  of  precise  distinctions,  or 
marked  discriminations. 

When  we  group,  therefore,  the  various  modes  in  which  intellect 
manifeets  itself  in  action,  and  designate  one  of  these  groups  by  the 
term  "  perceptive,"  and  another  by  the  term  "  reflective,"  we  recognize 
a  distinction,  with  regard  to  which,  even  a  superficial  observer  of  the 
mind*8  activity,  would  not  venture  to  say  that  it  is  not  founded  on  an 
actual  difiference.  Still,  we  should  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  lay 
down  a  predse  line  of  demarcation,  and  say  with  certainty,  in  every 
instance,  here  terminates  the  perceptive,  and  here  commences  the  re- 
flective action  of  intellect  Thus,  in  assigning  itin  place  to  the  master 
bea\tj  of  intelligence,  we  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  ranking  reason 
among  the  reflective  faculties.  But,  when  this  noble  power  descends, 
as  has  been  so  happily  expressed,  to  the  humble  office  of  ^^judging 
according  to  sense,"  it  necessarily  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
class  of  fiiculties  with  which  it  mingles  in  action.  It  constitutes,  thus, 
an  element  and  a  condition  in  perception  itself;  as  is  verified  by  the 
oonseqnences  of  its  absence,  in  the  intellectual  action  of  the  insane 
person,  who  distinctly  enough  perceives  the  form  of  his  friend,  but,  in 
the  inexplicable  aberration  of  reason,  salutes  him  as  a  foreign  ambas- 
sador, come  to  do  him  the  honor  of  a  visit,  in  consideration  of  his  world- 
MnowDcid  skill  in  disentangling  complicated  questions  in  state  policy. 
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Comparison  combines,  usually,  an  act  of  Yolition  with  the  process 
of  observation,  directed  to  two  or  more  objects,  for  the  purpose  of 
recognizing  their  unity  or  diversity  of  character ;  and,  hence,  is  prop- 
erly regarded  as  but  the  preliminary  or  introductory  step  to  the  act 
of  judgment^  which  pronounces  the  case  one  of  analogy  or  anomaly. 
It  is  not  unusual,  therefore,  to  class  comparison  as.  purely  an  act  of 
judgment,  or  decisive  reason ;  and,  by  its  office,  a  reflective  faculty. 
As  a  process  of  intellection,  however,  it  obviously  commences  with  the 
perceptive  act  of  attentive  observation;  and,  as  a  disciplinary  and 
developing  operation  in  mental  culture,  it  falls  under  the  special  care 
of  the  educator,  as  an  exercise  in  the  early  training  and  forming  of 
intellectual  habit 

Proper  Rank  of  Comparison,  cw  an  IntellectuaLProeess. — ^Regarded 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  natural  objects,  the  act  of  comparison, 
is  an  exercise  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  which,  in  the  order  of  intel- 
ligence, is  the  immediate  sequel  to  the  processes  of  examination, 
analysis,  and  inspection.  These,  indeed,  are  but  the  legitimate  pre- 
paratory stages  for  its  wider  mode  of  action,  and  higher  offices  in  the 
sphere  of  intelligence.  Yet,  in  its  turn,  it  is  but  the  humble  minis- 
tration of  intellect  to  the  yet  higher  offices  of  classification^  under  the 
guidance  of  the  master  function  of  induction^  which  presides  over  all 
the  varied  forms  of  intellectual  activity,  connected  with  the  observa- 
tion and  study  of  nature. 

Intellectual  Effects  of  the  Discipline  Resulting  from  the  Exercise 
of  Comparison. — Comparison,  as  a  process  of  intelligence,  commenced 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  teacher,  on  the  objects  of  perception, — 
the  only  sure  and  firm  ground  of  early  mental  development, — gives  a 
certainty  and  a  skill  to  the  perceptive  action  of  the  mind,  which  tell, 
with  sure  effect,  on  all  analogous  operations  of  a  more  purely  intellec- 
tual or  even  an  abstract  character,  in  later  stages  of  education.  The 
influence  of  the  habit  of  careful  and  exact  comparison,  extends,  with 
full  effect,  to  the  highest  efforts  of  mature  mind,  in  the  most  compli- 
cated and  intricate  relations  of  thought,  in  mathematics,  in  logic,  and 
in  language.  Comparison,  as  the  6rst  step  in  the  higher  progress  of 
the  mind,  when  making  its  transition  from  the  study  of  single  objects 
to  that  of  numbers,  and  grouping  them,  by  their  analogies^  in  cleuses^ 
brings  the  intellect  under  the  dominion  of  order,  introduces  it  to  the 
discipline  of  method^  and  ultimately  rewards  it  by  the  recognition  of 
law.  Principle,  and  rule  then  take  charge  of  the  intelligent  mind ; 
and,  as  ''stfbng  siding  champions,"  beat  down  every  barrier  to  its 
progress  toward  consummate  knowledge. 

Natural  Ohjects  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  cf  Comparison^ 
as  a  Disciplinary  Exercise. — As  means  of  discipline  for  the  perceptive 
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fkenlties,  in  yarioos  modes  of  companson,  the  materials  for  practice, 
furnished  in  the  different  departments  of  nature,  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  great  ends  of  education.  Their  mutual  resemblances  and  con- 
trasts, the  prominent  features  of  their  correspondent  forms,  seem  to 
solicit  comparison  and  classi6cation,  as  destined  results  of  man^s  men- 
tal adaptation  to  the  scene  in  which  he  moves,  and  which  so  abounds 
in  objects  of  attractive  interest, — the  germs  of  intelligence,  enveloped 
in  consummate  beauty,  that  thej  may  lead  to  the  conscious  delights 
of  knowledge. 

Bj  the  introductory  discipline  resulting  from  the  humble  exercise 
of  carefully  comparing  objects  and  their  characteristic  parts,  the  young 
^  mind  receives  its  preparation  for  the  scientiOc  intelligence  and  the 
conscious  pleasure  with  which  it  subsequently  enters  on  the  wide 
range  of  action  afforded  by  the  inviting  analogies  revealed  in  the 
study  of  comparative  physiology  and  anatomy,  and  in  all  investiga- 
tions to  which  science  conducts,  wherever  exact  classi6cation  and  con- 
summate knowledge  are  dependent  on  attentive  and  faithfCil  compari- 
son,— a  condition  equally  indispensable,  whether  in  collating  the 
vestiges  of  past  eras  in  the  physical  history  of  our  globe,  or  those  of 
language  and  of  intellect,  as  revealed  in  the  investigations  of  philology. 

Clamfieaiion^  as  an  Exercise  for  the  Discipline  of  the  Perceptive 
Faculties, — This  form  of  intellectual  action, — which,  in  its  various 
aspects,  may  be  said  to  constitute  and  to  consummate  human  know- 
ledge, in  whatever  department  we  contemplate, — is  the  immediate 
sequel  of  the  preceding  act  of  mind,  in  collating  the  objects  of  obser- 
vation, or  their  peculiar  features  and  characteristics.  The  resemblances 
which  comparison  recognizes  in  objects,  become  the  leading  titles  and 
significant  designations  of  groups  and  classes.  Intellyt  is  thus  freed 
firom  the  burden  of  the  endless  and  unsatisfactory  task  of  wandering 
from  object  to  object,  in  detail,  without  any  conscious  thread  of  con- 
nection or  guidance,  and  without  any  suggestion  of  a  de6nite  end  in 
view,  in  its  wearisome  mode  of  action.  By  the  aid  of  classi6cation^ 
the  chaos  of  disconnected  individualities  is  converted  into  an  orderly 
Creadon,  where  everything,  as  of  old,  is  seen  to  exist  '*  after  his  kind." 
Knowledge  thus  becomes  a  series  of  aggregated  accumulations, 
arranged  and  labelled  to  the  intellectual  eye ;  and,  investigation  is 
Tendered  a  rational  and  inviting  pursuit, — directed  by  definite  aims, 
and  leading  to  satisfactory  results. 

Benefits  of  Clastificaiiony  as  an  Intellectual  Exercise, — By  the 
process  of  classification,  man  is  enabled  to  trace  the  successive  footsteps 
of  the  Creator  in  the  outward  world,  to  recognize  the  grand  law  of 
universal  order,  and  yield  obedience  to  its  dictates  in  his  modes  of 
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mental  action.  The  student  of  nature,  puiBuing  his  investigations  in 
this  spirit,  is  prepared,  by  successive  illustrations  of  fact,  to  amplify 
his  classifications  into  those  wide  inductions  which  are  the  glory  of 
science,  and  which  aid  the  intellect  in  accomplishing  the  vast  general- 
izations for  which  its  powers  of  comprehension  and  its  ceaseless  aspira- 
tions seem  equally  adapted. 

The  exercise  of  classification  tends  to  create  in  the  young  mind  the 
love  of  order  and  method.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  strictly  logical  discipline, 
resulting  in  the  highest  mental  benefits,  and.  preparing  the  heart  for 
the  influence  of  the  roost  exalted  moral  principle.  It  belongs,  bow- 
ever,  as  a  process  of  mental  culture,  to  a  very  early  stage  of  intel- 
lectual progress,  and  begins  appropriately  with  the  first  conscious 
steps  of  advancement  in  the  observation  and  study  of  nature.  The 
child,  in  Nature^s  great  school,  finds  himself  placed  in  a  vast  cabinet 
of  specimens,  which  he  takes  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  examining,  and 
from  which,  even  when  little  aided  by  formal  education,  he  draws, 
with  delight,  stores  of  personal  knowledge,  and  the  pure  pleasure  of 
the  conscious  activity  which  his  spirit  craves. 

The  objects  of  nature,  as  the  results  of  a  designing  Mind,  seem 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  end  of  drawing  forth  the  action  of  intellect 
and  building  up  intellectual  character  in  the  human  being.  In  no 
respect  is  this  more  true  than  with  reference  to  the  facilities  furnished 
in  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  for  the  purely  intellectual  pro- 
cesses of  arranging  and  classifying  the  objects  of  observation.  The 
young  mind  here  finds  itself  placed  in  a  sphere  of  order,  in  which 
every  thing  is  arranged  for  the  correspondent  action  of  thought ;  in 
which  every  object  invites  to  observation,  and  every  group  solicfts  a 
recognition  of  tfte  principle  of  classification. 

Early  Training  in  Classification, — Furnished  with  such  an  appa- 
ratus for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  the  teacher  has  but  to  point  sug- 
gestively to  the  successive  classes  of  objects  most  easily  accessible  to 
the  young  learner  in  the  great  classified  receptacles  of  earth,  air,  and 
water.  He  has  but  to  encourage  his  pupil  to  collect,  compare,  and 
classify  the  various  forms  of  mineral,  plant,  and  animal,  which  lie 
within  the  range  of  his  daily  walks ;  or,*  even  to  deposit,  in  any  con- 
venient and  suitable  receptacle,  groups  of  leaves  of  similar  form,  and 
to  define  the  shape  or  the  feature  which,  in  his  distribution  of  them, 
is  made  the  ground  of  classification.  The  learner  thus  obtains  a 
measure  and  a  record  of  his  progress  in  knowledge ;  and,  the  know- 
ledge which  he  acquires,  possesses  a  true  and  substantial  character, 
which,  in  turn,  affects  that  of  his  mind,  giving  it  a  taste  for  solid 
acquirements  and  genuine  pleasures. 


\ 


CUtTIVATION  OF  THE  EXPRESSIVE  FACULTIES. 


Introductory  Obsertattoks. — TLe  classification  of  the  mental 
faculties  tinder  the  designations  of  "perceptive/'  '* expressive,"  and 
"  reflective,*!  was  adopted  in  tlie  preceding  lecture  of  this  series,  as  a 
convenient  one  for  a  survey  of  the  human  mind,  with  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  education.  This  classification,  it  was  mentioned,  could 
not  be  regarded  as  founded  on  lines  of  distinction  which  could  be 
assumed  as  rigorously  or  literally  exact ;  since  its  terms  are  properly 
but  so  many  names  for  various  states,  acts,  or  operations  of  the  miud, — 
itself  one  and  the  same  in  all. 

Imperfect  as  such  a  classification  must  necessarily  be,  however,  it 
enables  us,  by  its  distinctions,  to  trace  more  clearly  and  definitely  the 
forms  of  mental  action,  and  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of 
exerting  itself  in  different  modes ;  and  it  afifords  to  the  educator,  when 
contemplating  the  intellectual  capabilities  of  man  with  reference  to 
the  processes  and  effects  of  culture,  the  advantages  of  analysis  and 
systematic  exan)ination,  as  aids  to  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries. 

Following  the  order  of  nature  and  of  fact,  when  we  trace  the  sue- 
cest^ion  of  action  in  the  exercise  of  man's  intellectual  powers,  as  these 
are  designated  in  the  classification  which  we  have  adopted,  we  observe 
that,  in  the  mature  and  deliberate  use  of  the  mental  faculties,  the 
habitual  and  normal  succession  is,  (1.)  Observation^  (2.)  Refiection^ 
(S.)  Expression.  In  the  immature  and  susceptible  condition  of 
childhood  and  youth,  however,  the  spontaneous  activity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  communicative  tendencies  of  the  mind  cause  the  action 
of  the  expressive  faculties  to  precede  that  of  the  reflective ;  and  to 
this  law  the  order  of  education  will  properly  correspond. 

The  perfect  action  and  discipline  of  the  power  of  expression,  re- 
quire, no  doubt,  all  the  aid  derived  from  the  maturity  of  reason  and  re- 
flection, and,  consequently,  an  advanced  stage  of  intellectual  culture. 
But,  in  the  history  of  man's  mental  progress,  under  the  guidance  of 
natural  laws,  the  educator  perceives  and  recognizes  in  the  young 
mind,  an  early  necessity  of  utterance,  or  of  expresstion  in  some  form, 

one  of  the  divinely  implanted  instincts  by  which  it  is  actuated,  and 
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which  therefore  becomes  an  indicatioD  to  be  obeyed  in  the  plan  and 
progress  of  culture.  « 

The  phenomena  of  the  external  world  irresistibly  impel  the  child 
to  utter  the  emotions  which  they  excite ;  and  the  judicious  educator 
will  always  encourage  the  young  observer  to  record  them,  long  before 
the  era  of  experience  in  which  they  become  subjects  of  reflective 
thought  or  profound  cogitation.  To  give  consistency  and  effect, 
however,  to  the  forms  oi  expression, — ^whether  for  purposes  6f  record 
or  of  discipline, — a  certain  degree  of  progress  must  have  been  attained 
in  the  exercise  and  development  not  only  of  tlie  perceptive,  but  also 
of  the  reflective  faculties; — a  result  inseparable,  indeed, — as  was 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  lecture, — ^from  the  right  direction  of  the 
perceptive  powers  Iheraselves.  In  this  and  in  every  other  attempt  to 
trace  the  order  of  mental  development,  we  are  always  brought  back 
to  the  grand  primal  truth  that  the  mind  is  properly  one^  in  all  its 
action  ;  we  are  reminded  that  this  great  fact  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
culture,  and  that  the  different  intellectual /acu/^ie^,  as  we  term  them, 
are  but  the  varied  phases  or  modes  of  action  of  the  same  subtle 
power. 

As  an  introduction,  accordingly,  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  cultivation  of  the  expressive  faculties,  as  a  depart- 
ment of  intellectual  education,  our  last  lecture  followed,  to  some 
extent,  the  necessary  connection  existing  between  the  discipline  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  and  the  primary  action  of  the  reflective.  With 
this  preliminary  preparation,  we  will  now  proceed,  on  the  plan  indi- 
cated in  the  first  lecture  of  this  series,  to  the  study  of  the  various 
forms  of  mental  action  which,  in  the  figurative  language  unavoidable 
in  all  intellectual  analysis  and  classification,  may  be  termed  the 
expressive  faculties. 

The  plan  proposed  embraced,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  following 
prominent  features: — (1.)  an  enumeration  of  each  group  of  faculties, 
by  its  modes,  or  forms,  of  action  ;  ( 2.)  the  actuating  principle^  or 
impelling  force,  of  each  group ;  (3.)  the  tendency,  or  habit,  of  action 
in  each ;  (4.)  the  result,  or  issue,  of  such  action  ;  (5.)  the  educational 
processes^  forms  of  exercise,  or  modes  of  culture,  suggested  by  the 
four  preceding  considerations. 

Follow  ing  the  order  here  mentioned,  we  commence  with  the 
(I.)     Enumeration  of  the  Expressive  Faculties. 

These  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  designations : — Emotion, 
Imagination,  Fancy,  Imitation,  Personation,  Representation,  Lan- 
guage, Taste. 

Explanatory  Remark. — ^To  ascertain,  with  precision,  what  powem 
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or  attributes  of  the  human  being  should  be  regarded  as  properly 
oompreheDded  under  the  above  denomination,  the  educator  would  do 
well,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  advert  to  the  primitive  signification  of  the 
term  which  is  employed  to  designate  the  class  of  faculties  to  which 
it  is  ^applied.  At  every  step  of  his  progress  in  the  .study  of  man  as  a 
being  capable  of  systematic  development,  the  teacher  finds  a  guiding 
light  perpetually  emanating  firom  the  primary  sense  of  the  terms 
which  constitute  the  nomenclature  of  intellectual  philosophy,  in  its 
nalysis  of  the  human  faculties.  These  terms  are  often  highly  6gu- 
rative,  and  hence  peculiarly  suggestive  with  reference  whether  to  dis- 
tinctness of  classification,  or  to  purposes  of  culture  and  development. 
In  no  case  does  this  remark  apply  more  forcibly  than  in  the  present 
The  term  ^*  expression,'*  {pretising  <mt^)  implies,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  existence  of  something  within^  which,  under  the  action  of  a  force, 
working  whether  from  within  or  from  without,  is  pressed  out^  and 
thus  rendered  external,  palpable,  or  perceptible. 

Referring  this  term  to  the  phenomena  of  human  experience,  we 
derive,  from  its  primary  and  figurative  sense,  the  inference,  or  impli- 
cation, that  man  is  endued  with  the  power  of  giving  an  external  man- 
ifestation to  his  internal  conditions  of  thought  or  feeling.  The  form 
of  this  manifestation  may  be  that  of  attitudes. and  actions  of  the  body, 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  countenance,  efiects  on  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  or  efforts  in  the  organs  of  articulation,  and  modifications  of  the 
accents  of  speech ;  it  may  appear  in  imitative  acts,  in  suggestive 
graphic  delineations,  or  in  intelligible  written  characters.  But  in  all 
cases,  it  is  the  representative  egression  (pressing  out^)  d  what  haa 
been  impressed,  or  is  present^  within. — The  inward  working  may  be 
that  of  a  feeling,  an  afi*ection,  an  emotion,  or  a  passion  :  it  may  be 
that  of  an  impressive  idea,  or  of  a  thought,  an  opinion,  or  a  senti- 
ment    But  the  result  is  invariably  an  outward  effect,  audible  or  visible. 

Whatever  power  or  faculty,  therefore,  has  an  agency  in  the  process 
of  thus  giving  an  external  manifestation  to  an  internal  mental  condi- 
tion, will  be  appropriately  comprehended  under  the  designation 
^  expressive  f  and  the  classification  will  be  exhaustive  and  complete, 
if  it  include  all  those  mental  states,  acts,  or  operations  which  give 
form  to  thought  or  feeling.  The  preceding  enumeration  of  the  ex- 
pressive faculties,  however,  is  intended  to  present  only  those  which 
are  prominently  active  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity,  and 
which  are  the  principal  subjects  of  disciplinary  training,  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  education. 

1.  Emotion:  iis  Offices  in  JSxpression, — Emotion  is  the  natural 
language  of  that  sensibility  which  tends  to  render  man  conscioua  of 
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hinu^If,  which  serves  to  unite  him,  by  a  law  of  sympathy,  with  othei 
beings  as  well  as  with  those  of  his  own  race,  and  which,  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  his  power  of  will,  impels  him  to  the  various  forms  of*  salutary 
and  pleasurable,  or  injurious  and  destructive  action.  Without  this 
power,  ( **  emotion," — moving  outward,)  man  might,  indeed,  poQsess 
the  profoundest  capacity  of  feeling,  the  utmost  depth  of  thought,  the 
grandest  or  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  imagination.  His  whole 
inner  world  might  be  consciously  a  scene  of  ideal  glory.  But,  to  his 
fellow  man,  he  would  be  mute  and  unintelligible.  Self-contained  and 
solitar}',  the  individual  would  be  as  destitute  of  sympathy  as  of 
expression,  and  live  unappreciated  and  uninterpreted,  because  incom- 
raunicative  and  unintelligible. 

Emotion,  therefore,  we  6nd  is  not  left  wholly  at  the  discretion  or 
the  control  of  man,  as  a  purely  voluntary  power.  Its  first  and  all  its 
strongest  manifestations  are  s|K>ntaneous  and  involuntary.  It  is  the 
natural  and  irrepressible  language  of  tliat  wondrous  capacity  of 
pleasure  and  pain  with  which  the  human  being  is  invested,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  susceptive  sensibility  with  which  his  Creator  has  seen 
fit  To  enliven  and  to  protect  his  nature. 

Emotion,  as  the  natural  expression  of  sympathy,  renders  feeling 
legible  and  audible,  and  thus  enables  man  instinctively  to  utter  or  to 
interpret  the  language  of  the  heart ;  as  an  intimation  of  the  will,  it 
enables  him  to  read  the  disposition  and  intentions,  friendly  or  hostile, 
of  his  fellow  beings.  It  is  an  early  instrument  of  power  to  the  help- 
lessness or  the  sufferings  of  in^ncy,  while  it  )»roclaiins  the  presence 
of  pain,  and  brings  to  the  little  patient  the  ready  sym|vithy  and  reme- 
dial aid  of  the  mother.  It  expresses  and  attracts  the  sympathetic 
affections  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  gives  eloquence  to  the  spee^ 
of  man,  warmth  to  the  cordial  welcon^e  of  friendship,  or  fire  to  the 
hostility  of  hatred.  It  melts  in  pity  and  compassion  for  suffering ;  it 
glows  with  indignation  at  oppression  and  wrong ;  it  bends  in  humility 
and  adoration  before  Infinite  majesty,  and  in  reverence  to  human 
worth  ;  or  it  looks  haughtily  down  on  the  lowly,  spurns  the  petitioner 
for  mercy,  and  tramples  on  the  weak  and  the  unresisting.  Its  power 
lor  good  or*  evil  is  unspeakable  in  all  that  involves  the  moral  or  .the 
intellectual  character  of  human  utterance. 

The  I'orms  <^  £moiHm. — ^These  are  as  variom  as  the  mental  rda- 
tioDs  of  man.  It  is  Love,  in  the  instincts  of  Q/eciiom  ;  Wonder,  in 
those  of  the  imteiiect ;  Awe,  in  those  of  the  fpirii  ;  Admirmtioii,  in 
those  of  srmiiment  ;  Joy  and  Grief,  to  the  A/or/  ;  Hatred  and  Re- 
Tense,  in  the  malipt^mmi  pa^^os:  Ardor  and  Enthusiasm,  in  the  aspi- 
ratioiis  of  the  mmi  ;  Courage  and  Exultation,  in  ctrnjiict ;  Fear  and 
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Terror,  in  danger  ;  Embarrassment,  Confusion,  and  Shame,  in /atVure 
or  defeat ;  Anguish,  in  pain  ;  Contrition  or  Remorse,  in  conscious 
gtiUt ;  ^onj  and  Despair,  in  utter  iruin;  Serenity,  Tranquillity,  and 
Peace,  in  conscious  rectitude ;  Calmness  and  Composure,  in  self- 
control  ;  Sorrow  and  Gladness,  in  eympathy  ;  Laughter,  in  mirth  ; 
Caricature,  in  humor  ;  Gloom,  in  melancholy. 

Effects  of  Emotion. — Its  aspiects  and  its  traits  are  as  numerous  as 
the  ever-changing  moods  of  the  **  many-sided  mind ;"  and  its  power 
of  expression  ranges  through  all  degrees  of  force,  from  the  gentle 
half-whl^per  of  confiding  love,  or  the  accents  of  a  mother's  tender- 
ness, to  the  scream  of  madness  and  the  bnrst  of  rage.  It  moves  to 
deeds  of  gentleness  and  mercy,  as  consciously  pleasing  acts  dictated 
by  the  principle  of  duty ;  and  it  prompts  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes 
at  the  thought  of  which  humanity  shudders.  In  all  circumstances 
it  becomes  an  expressive  language  of  indescribable  power, — a  power 
ioT  the  exercise  of  which  man  is  laid  under  responsibleness  the  most 
appalling.  Its  genial  effects  carry  man  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
nature,  and  enable  him  to  approximate  to  the  benignity  of  an  angel ; 
and  its  malignant  workings  invest  him  with  the  character  of  a  fiend.^ 

Emotion^  the  Inspiration  of  Language. — Emotion,  as  the  natural, 
involuntary,  or  irrepressible  manifestation  of  feeling,  is,  in  itself,  the 
primary  form  as  well  as  cause  of  expression.  The  writhings  and  the 
outcries  of  pain,  the  tears  and  the  wailings  of  sorrow,  the  smiles  and 
the  sweet  tones  of  pleasure,  the  leaping  and  the  laughter  of  exuberant 
joy,  the  exultant  attitudes  and  shouts  of  triumph,  the  frown,  the 
harsh  tone,  and  the  blow  of  anger,  are  all  a  universally  intelligible 
language.  But  emotion  is  also  the  power  which  gives  life,  and  force, 
and  effect  to  voluntary  and  deliberate  utterance,  not  only  in  the  tones 
of  spoken  lanpruage  but  in  the  burning  words  which  the  glowing 
heart  prompts  to  the  pen  of  the  eloquent  writer,  and  which,  when 
read  from  the  mouldering  parchment  or  the  crumbling  tablet,  ages 
after  they  were  written,  have  still  the  power  to  stir  men's  blood,  ^  as 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.^  It  inspires  the  modem  youth  with 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  in  the  words  with  which  he  "  fulmined 
over  Greece  ;**  it  kindles  the  heart  of  the  student  in  his  "  still  removed 
place,**  with  the  fire  and  the  shout  and  the  fierceness  of  the  battle 
icenes  of  Uoroer ;  it  appalls  him  with  the  spectacle  of  the  victims  of 
bezorable  fate,  in  the  defiant  appeals  of  the  suffering  Prometheus,  as 
he  writhes  on  his  rock  of  torture, — in  the  superhuman  agonies  of  the 
doomed  Orestes, — in  the  wailings  of  the  guiltless  CEdipus,  when  he 
is  awakened  to  the  complicated  horrors  which  he  has  unwittingly 
drawn  down  upon  himself  and  upon  the  very  autliors  of  his  being. 


?^. 
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It  18  the  same  expreflsive  po\^er,  in  its  more  genial  forma,  whicli  lalis 
the  jonthful  reader  into  the  dreamy  repose  of  the  pastoral  scenes  of 
the  eclogue,  where  # 

**  Bverf  shepherd  tellg  his  t«1e 
Under  the  hawiborn  in  the  dal«." 

It  is  the  same  power,  in  its  ecstatic  moods,  which  lights  up  the  soni 
with  the  brilliant  fire  of  the  lyric  ode,  whose  burning  words  have 
immortalized  equally  the  bard  and  the  hero  of  the  antique  world  of 
gods  and  godlike  men ;  and  it  is  still  the  same  magic  power  over 
sympathy  which  holds  us  ehtranced  over  ^  what,  though  rare,  of  later 
age,"  we  feel  to  possess  the  same  sway  over  the  heart  as  that  which 
was  written  of  old  for  all  time. 

2.  Im AGINATION :  tts  Office  in  Expression, — Emotion  endows  man 
with  the  power  of  expression :  his  ability  to  give  force  and  effect  to 
expression,  is  as  his  capability  of  emotion ;  and  the  vividness  of  emo- 
tion is  dependent  on  his  Rusoeptibility  of  feeling.  But  the  utmost  in- 
tensity of  feeling  might  exist  in  internal  consciousness  merely ;  the 
most  vehement  excitement  of  emotion  might  find  no  definite  or  intel- 
^  ligible  manifestation;  it  might  be  but  the  idiot's  ^ sound  and  fiiry, 
signifying  nothing ;"  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  human  soul  might 
find  no  adequate  expression ;  were  it  not  for  the  action  of  another 
faculty, — that  whose  office  it  is  to  give  form  to  the  vague  effects  of 
feeling,  to  embody  the  evanescent  phenomena  of  emotion,  and  to  give 
to  the  abstractions  of  thought  and  the  generalizations  of  sentiment  a 
definite  shape  and  the  durability  of  a  permanent  record. 

Consciousness  and  introversion  might  enable  the  individual  man  to 
hold  communion  with  his  own  inner  conditions  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing ;  and  memory  might  enable  hun  to  recall  them.  But,  as  it  is  not 
given  to  man,  by  any  act  of  mere  direct  introspection,  to  read  the 
heart  or  mind  of  his  fellow  man,  sympathetic  and  intelligent  human 
intercommunication  requires,  as  a  condition,  the  aid  of  some  power  or 
faculty  by  which  feeling  may  be  distinctly  manifested,  not  merely  in 
its  stronger  and  involuntary  excitements,  but  also  in  its  quietest  moods, 
in  its  gentlest  movements  and  most  delicate  effects.  The  communica- 
tion of  pure  thought,  apart  entirely  from  excited  emotion,  is  also  a 
necessity  of  man's  mental  character  and  relations.  Intellect,  not  less 
than  feeling,  has  its  claims  on  utterance,  that  the  individual  may  be- 
come consciously  a  progressive  being,  and  that  mutual  intelligence 
and  benefit  may  be  ensured  to  society.  Some  means,  in  a  wofti,  are 
needed  to  represent  what  is  present  to  the  mind,  to  suggest  the  idea 
or  the  thought  which,  by  a  law  of  his  nature  impelling  him,  man  de- 
sires to  communicate  to  his  fellow  being. 
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Analogy^  the  Medium  of  Expression, — Taught  by  a  wisdom  above 
his  owD,  roan  finds,  in  the  analogies  of  the  outward  universe,  corre- 
spondences to  his  own  inward  states  of  thought  and  feeling.  These 
analogous  forms  he  refers  to  as  interpreters,  in  his  acts  of  expression ; 
he  transfers  them,  by  a  heaven-taught  instinct,  from  their  original  places 
in  the  visible  outward  sphere  to  his  own  inner  and  invisible  world  of 
thought  and  feeling.  These  borrowed  forms,  addressing  themselves 
*  U>  a  common  nature  in  common  circumstances,  become  the  suggestive 
language  of  emotion  and  intelligence  between  man  and  man ;  and, 
as  intellectual  skill  and  expertness  are  developed,  these  forms  are  at 
length  multiplied  and  complicated  so  as  to  assume  all  the  varied  shapes 
of  the  current  coin  of  speech,  even  in  its  most  arbitrary  modes ; — just  as, 
in  the  history  of  human  intercourse,  trafiic,  which  commenced  with 
the  interchange  and  barter  of  commodities,  gradually  becomes  a 
process  of  purchase  and  sale,  by  the  adoption  of  convenient  forms 
representing  value  and  price. 

Significance  of  the  term  "  Imagination^ — ^The  power  by  which 
man  recognizes  the  analogies  of  form  presented  in  the  external  world, 
the  power  by  which  he  represents  these,  the  power  by  which  he  trans- 
fers these  to  his  own  internal  world,  and  thus  images,  by  analogy, 
his  invisible,  impalpable,  feelings  and  conceptions ;  the  power  which 
thus  embodies  sentiment,  and  gives  shape  to  language  and  all  other 
modes  of  expression,  is  suggestively  named  ^Imagination,^' — the 
imaging  faculty. 

The  Sphere  of  Imagination, — The  oflSce  of  this  faculty,  as  an  ex- 
pressive power,  is  one  of  vast  extent  and  of  immense  value ;  and  its 
domain,  like  that  of  emotion,  is  indefinite.  Intellect,  in  its  widest  excur- 
sions and  its  highest  aims,  is  definite  and  limited.  Its  outward  sphere 
is  that  of  sense,  as  comprehended  by  the  understanciing,  and  measured 
by  the  rule  of  judgment ;  its  inner  sphere  is  that  of  reason  acting  on 
data  of  definite  thought,  even  in  its  purest  abstractions  and  widest 
generalizations.  Intellect,  in  its  judicial  and  critical  capacity,  may 
justly  assume  the  authority  of  deciding  on  the  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion of  expression  as  the  form  of  thought.  But  it  has  no  creative, 
no  inventive  power  by  which  to  call  up  form ;  it  may  interpret  or  ex- 
plain feeling ; .  but  it  can  not,  without  the  aid  of  imagination,  embody 
it.  Imagination  extends  its  dominion  alike  over  feeling  and  intellect : 
it  possesses,  exclusively,  the  power  of  investing  them  with  form.  As 
a  sovereign  in  the  vast  world  of  analogy,  it  reaches,  in  one  direction, 
to  the  fiirthest  limits  of  the  outward  universe,  wherever  form  exists, 
in  conditions  known  or  unknown ;  in  another  direction,  it  pen^rates 
the  deepest  secrets  of  human  feeling,  and  brings  them  up  from  their 
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darkest  regions  of  half-ancoDscious  being  to  the  world  of  form  and 
light,  endues  them  with  conscious  life  and  speech,  and  sends  them 
abroad  as  ministering  angels  of  good  or  evil ;  in  still  another  direction, 
it  explores  the  ethereal  world  of  thought,  and,  by  its  creative  energy, 
gives  imagery,  and  form,  and  recognized  character  to  impalpable 
ideas,  clothes  the  naked  conceptions  of  intellect  with  the  garb  of 
symmetrical  expression,  forges  the  golden  links  of  language  for  the 
continuous  processes  of  reason,  invests  sentiment  with  the  living  maj- 
esty and  power  of  utterance,  and  crowns  the  inspired  productions  of 
the  artist  and  the  poet  with  the  consummate  beauty  of  form  and  the 
music  of  immortal  verse.  v 

8.  Fancy:  its  Effects  on  Expression, — ^This  faculty,  although  it 
possesses  a  character  so  peculiarly  marked  by  external  tendencies,  and 
proneness  to  a  lower  sphere  of  action  than  that  of  imagination,  can 
hardly  claim,  with  justice,  the  dignity  of  a  separate  and  independent 
existence.  The  term  "  Fancy,"  (fantasy^  is,  strictly  speaking,  but 
another  name  for  imagination^  when  that  faculty,  as  ad  expressive 
power,  assumes,  occasionally,  a  lower  than  its  wonted  office,  and,  not 
content  with  the  creation  of /arm,  descends  to  the  addition  of  minute 
detail,  in  the  shape,  or  figure,  or  color  of  its  embodiments.  Fancy, 
considered  as  a  separate  faculty,  may  be  regarded  as  the  ser>*ant  and 
laborer  of  imagination,  employed  to  take  charge  of  all  the  merely  out- 
ward effects  of  expressive  art,  but  whose  ambition  sometimes  leads  it  to 
aim  at  higher  offices  than  it  is,  in  itself,  competent  to  fill.  Attempting 
the  creation  of  visible  beauty,  it  assumes  the  office  of  a  presiding  deity 
over  the  fleeting,  fluctuating  phenomena  of  fashion  and  other  mani- 
festations of  arbitrary  taste.  Uniting  itself  with  humor  and  burlesque, 
it  displays  the  whole  world  of  fantastic  oddity,  drollery,  and  grotesque 
effects,  of  Qvery  sfiecies.  It  handles,  with  peculiar  skill,  the  pencil  of 
the  caricaturist,  and  delights,  sometimes,  in  the  most  hideous  exaggera- 
tions. It  contrives,  occasionally,  to  lay  mischievous  hands  on  Taste, 
and  with  perverting  influence  to  make  her  play  all  manner  of  antics, 
quite  unconscious,  all  the  while,  how  infinitely  absurd  and  ridiculous 
she  is  making  herself  appear.  Hence  the  whole  world  of  absurd  form 
and  combinations  in  modes  of  dress  and  decoration,  in  incongruous 
architecture,  deformed  sculpture,  distorted  drawing,  tawdry  coloring, 
paltry  novel-writing,  fugitive  (and  vagabond)  verses,  agonistic  oratious, 
and  nondescript  lectures. 

Fancy,  however,  has  also  her  own  becoming  and  proper  part  to 
play,  when,  in  strictest  unison  with  true  Taste,  and  in  filial  obedience 
to  her  parent.  Imagination,  she  gives  symmetry  to  our  dwellings  and 
to  our  garments,  genuine  grace  to  manners,  true  beauty  to  our  gardeiMi 
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happy  touches  to  the  details  of  artintic  execution,  chaste  style  to  wri- 
ting, and  manly  plainness  to.  speech. 

4.  Imitation  :  its  Tendencies, — ^The  faculty  of  Imitation  and  the 
tendency  to  its  exercise,  which, — in  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  more  par- 
ticularly,— man  possesses  in  common  with  many  other  of  the  animal 
tribes,  form,  in  whatever  regards  expression,  a  peculiar  source  of 
power.  It  ensures,  when  judiciously  developed,  as  a  salutary  instinct, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  native  facility,  as  contrasted  with  the 
oom|.>aratively  slow  acquirements  and  laborious  endeavors  of  mere  arti- . 
ficial  or  mechanical  training.  The  long  non-age  required  for  the 
comparatively  slow  development  and  maturing  of  the  human  being, 
implies  a  large  dependence  on  the  fostering  care  of  parental  guardian- 
ship and  example ;  and  the  innate  propensity  to  imitation,  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  coincides,  in  the  effect  of  rendering  more  ample  the 
opportunity  of  a  long  course  of  model  training  and  practical  lessons 
in  the  appropriate  accomplishments  of  humanity.  Among  these. 
Speech,  as  the  consummation  of  the  expressive  faculties,  thus  becomes 
the  inheritance  which  one  generation  transmits  to  another, — a  posses- 
sion unconsciously  acquired,  idthough  actually  the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued training,  and  sometimes,  of  paitiful  efforts  in  detail. 

Drawing,  as  an  Imitative  Art. — The  imitative  tendency  of  the 
young,  leading,  as  it  does,  to  the  perfecting  of  utterance,  as  an  exer- 
cise in  which  practice  bogets  skill,  extends  its  influence,  by  the  law  of 
analogy,  far  and  wide,  over  every  branch  of  art  which  involves  ex- 
pression as  a  result  Nor  is  there  one  of  all  these  branches  which 
does  not,  by  the  habitual  practice  of  it,  under  the  same  law,  serve  to 
discipline  and  perfect  the  power  of  expression  in  every  other. 

The  feelings,  the  imagination,  the  conceptive  power,  the  taste,  and 
even  the  critical  judgment  of  the  young  mind,  are  all  called  into  as 
active  exercise,  in  every  earnest  attempt  to  draw  in  outline,  to  shade, 
or  to  color  the  form  of  any  external  object,  as  in  any  endeavor  to 
describe  it  by  tongue  or  pen.  Indeed,  the  extreme  fixedness  of  atten- 
tion demanded  for  exact  and  faithful  delineation  by  the  pencil,  ensures  • 
a  yet  higher  degree  of  mental  activity,  than  does  any  other  form  of 
descriptive  execution,  and  contributes  more  effectually  to  the  develop- 
ment of  graphic  power  of  expression  in  language,  than  can  any  direct 
exercise  in  speech  or  writing ;  because  the  same  powers  are  exerted  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but  with  much  more  care  and  closeness 
of  application. 

Musicy  as  an  Imitative  Art, — Another  of  the  poetic  and  purely 

beneficent  forms  of  the  divinely  implanted  faculty  of  imitiition,  by 

which  roan  attains  the  development  of  his  powers  of  expression  and 

1  £ 
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coiDmoiuGatioDy  is  that  of  Music,  in  the  £>nn  of  mmg.  The  joang 
ear  drinks  in,  inatinctivelj  and  intaitiTely,  the  heanty  of  sound,  as  the 
ere  takes  in  thai  of  form  and  color.  The  hiws  of  melodic  variation 
of  tone  seem  to  he  inscribed  on  the  human  ear,  with  iem  exceptions, 
as  the  Uws  of  graceful  form  and  expansion  are  stamped  on  the  plant 
But  the  musical  sense  is  not  a  merely  dry  perception  or  recognition,  or 
a  mechanical  obedience  to  law.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  forms 
in  which  man  becomes  conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  feeling  or  the 
power  of  emotion ;  and,  as  his  culture  extends,  he  recognizes  it  as 
the  intelligent  utterance  of  sentiment,  in  the  noblest  expnMons  of 
social  sympathy,  or  even  of  devotional  aspiration. 

The  imitative  practice  of  music,  accordingly,  in  all  its  forms,  from 
the  humbkfSt  lulUby  of  the  nursery  to  the  most  exalted  strains  of  the 
perf«^  vocalist,  becomes  a  powerful  discipline  of  the  ear,  because  of 
the  heart,*  the  intellect,  and  the  imagination.  It  pivpares  them  to 
n^oeive  more  fhlly  the  impressions  of  the  melody  of  specdu  and,  in 
due  season,  to  give  forth  their  effects  in  appropriate  expr^^ssion.  The 
child  imbibes  from  the  mothers  song  the  theme  of  its  own  imitative 
efforts,  and  from  the  simple  beauty  of  the  natural  model  catdies,  at  the 
same  time,  unconsciously,  the  emotion  of  which  it  is  the  utterance,  and 
thus  early  learns  to  unite  expression  with  fevling.  At  a  later  stage  of 
his  musical  culture  and  development,  he  acquires  more  consciously  and 
more  distinctly,  a  perception  of  the  inspiration  which  marks  the  tones 
of  the  empas»ioned  eloquence  of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  and  learns 
to  appreciate  the  delicious  melody  of  the  ^  numerous  verse*'  whidi 
*^cluihes  the  poet*s  thought  in  fitting  sound.** 

The  great  masters  in  musical  science  and  art,  abundantly  prove,  by 
the  transcendent  delight  which  their  efforts  yi^rld  to  universal  man, 
the  power  and  value  of  music  as  an  expresHve  art,  independently  of 
its  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  language.  But  the  in- 
tensity of  plt'asure  derived  firom  the  perfection  of  musical  compositkNi 
and  execution  comUned,  suggests  instructively  to  the  educator  the 
power  which  even  the  elementary  practice  of  this  imitative  art  exerta 
on  the  character  of  expression,  when  embodied  in  the  forms  of  fam- 
guage, — the  abOity  which  it  gives  to  touch  tlie  heart,  or  to  kindle 
emodos«  and  to  throw  the  whole  soul  of  the  speaker  and  the  writer 
into  the  mould  of  utterance. 

5.  PxRSOXATioy :  its  Tmdmey  omJ  Efects^  a$  a  JfoJe  of  Ex- 
prtitiotL, — ^The  fiicult^of  imitation  with  which  man  is  eitdowed,  as  a 
form  of  expressive  power,  leading  htm  to  the  acquisition  of  lan^oitfe, 
is  early  manifosted  in  the  passion  of  childhood  for  IVrsottatioB ;  the 
Sving,  actaal  teprasentaition  of  what  he  sees  going  ob  in  the  hi 
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world  aroaqd  him.  The  lively  feelings  of  the  child  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  mere  verbal  presentation  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  arbi- 
trary and  conventional  forms  of  language.  He  has  an  instinctive 
desire  to  impersonate  the  being  of  others  in  himself,  and  thus  to  en- 
ter more  fully  into  their  feelings,  and  acquire  a  truer  power  of  ex- 
pressing them.  To  his  fresh  sympathies  and  ever  active  imagination, 
life  around  him  is  a  drama :  **  all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  are  but  players,'*  each  performing  his  part 

The  child,  the  primitive  man,  the  poet,  all  tend  to  dramatize  hu- 
man life,  and  to  present  it  in  living  impersonation.  The  boy  struts 
the  mimic  soldier,  to  his  own  mimic  music ;  he  drags  his  little  wagon 
as  an  imaginary  fire-engine,  or  mounts  a  chair  and  plays  the  orator 
to  his  little  mates.  In  his  puerile  sports,  he  enacts  a  character  or  an 
incident,  in  dumb  show,  and  requires  that  his  juvenile  companions 
shall  express  it  in  words.  He  personates  a  hero  in  history,  or  makes 
one  in  a  group  in  a  tableau,  in  which,  as  an  Indian  brave,  he  is  about 
to  dash  out  the  brains  of  Captain  Smith  with  his  war-club,  when  his 
sister,  as  the  compassionate  princess  Pocahontas,  rushes  in,  and  res- 
cues the  hero.  At  the  academy  exhibition,  he  personifies  Mark  An- 
tony weeping  over  the  murdered  Caesar,  and  with  words  of  fire  rousing 
the  Romans  to  mutiny,  *^  crying  havoc  I  and  letting  slip  the  dogs  of 
war;"  or  he  resorts,  in  preference,  to  the  pen,  and  dramatizes  a  scene 
from  his  country's  history,  which  he  and  his  class-mates  enact  to  the 
life,  according  to  their  power.  In  the  maturity  of  his  intellect,  and 
smid  the  grave  duties  of  professional  life,  he  pauses,  perhaps,  to  re- 
create himself,  and  delight  the  world  with  the  production  of  a  Com  us 
or  a  Hamlet,  in  which,  besides  furnishing  the  composition,  he  still 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  representation,  and,  true  to  the 
dramatic  instinct  of  his  nature,  sustains  a  character  himself.  It  is 
thus  that  he  completes  the  educational  training  by  which  he  attains 
to  the  height  of  eloquence  and  expressive  power  in  word  and  action ; 
and  this  dramatic  faculty  of  personation,  while  it  gives  vividness  and 
intensity  to  his  utterance,  proclaims  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the 
self-discipline  to  which  he  was  early  impelled,  by  unconscious  instinct 

6.  Rbprbsentation  :  The  Language  of  Signs. — ^In  addition  to  the 
more  imaginative  and,  sometimes,  physical  or  corporeal  manifestations 
of  expressive  power,  which  the  human  being  exhibits  in  imitative  acts, 
he  possesses,  as  his  special  attribute,  in  virtue  of  his  intellectual  en- 
dowments, working  in  unison  with  the  instinctive  elements  of  his  na- 
ture, that  peculiar  faculty  of  Representation,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  suggest  his  thoughts  or  feelings  to  the  mind  of  his  fellow  man,  by 
sabstitntitig  for  graphic  or  mimetic,  or  other  forms  of  delineation,  con- 
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yeDtional  signSy  audible  or  visible,  devised  by  bis  imaginative  facul- 
ties of  inventioQ  and  combiuation.  These  signs  are  recognized  and 
defined  by  his  conceptive  intellect ;  they  are  interpreted  by  the  under-  . 
standing,  acting  on  a  law  of  arbitrary  association,  established  by  mu- 
tual agreement  or  common  consent,  and  ultimately  sanctioned  by 
prevalent  usage.  Furnished  with  this  primitive  telegraphic  apparatus 
of  audible  and  visible  signs,  man  is  enabUnl  to  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  his  sympathetic,  intelligent,  and  rational  fellow- 
beings, — to  reveal  to  them  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  disclose  the 
inmost  secrets  of  his  heart. 

Speech  and  Writing, — Disciplined  and  perfected  by  art  and  skill, 
and  aided  by  ingenious  and  asiduous  educational  cultivation,  man*8 
primitive  power  of  utterance  and  expression,  ultimately  manifests  it- 
self in  the  consummated  forms  of  spoken  and  written  language^  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  thought,  as  dictated  by  the  sciences  of  logic  and 
grammar^  and  adorned  by  the  graces  of  rhetoric. 

Language,  a  measure  of  Potoer, — The  feeble  but  persevering  en- 
deavors of  childhood  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  articulation,  and  to 
compass  the  power  of  oral  expression,  indicate,  by  the  successive 
years  which  the  task  demands,  how  arduous  is  its  accomplishment, 
and  how  thoroughly  it  puts  to  proof  the  ability  which  the  young  hu- 
man being  possesses  to  direct  and  develop  his  own  powers  of  exe- 
cution. Yet  more  striking  is  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  tri- 
umph, in  the  progress  achieved  by  the  student  of  written  language, 
from  the  date  of  his  first  attempt,  in  boyhood,  to  pen  a  letter  or  com- 
pose a  theme,  to  the  time  when,  in  the  maturity  of  his  int*  llectual 
manhood,  he  rises  to  address  assembled  multitudes  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  to  sway  them  by  the  potency  of  trium|^)hant  eloquence ;  or  when 
be  issues  from  his  poetic  privacy  a  work  which  shall  live  for  ages,  as 
an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

Pictured  and  Written    Characters, — Somewhat   similar,  indeed, 
bave  been  the  difficulty  and  the  progress  in  the  attainment  of  a  mas- 
tery over  the  merely  external  part  of  written  language ;  as  we  per- 
ceive when  tracing  the  process  from  its  primal  rude  attempts  in  the  * 
form  of  graphic  delineations,  through  its  advancement  to  syniboHo 
representation,  and,  uldmately,  to  phonetic  characters  and  atpbabetio 
letters.     Of  the  width  of  this  vast  field  of  human  labor,  and  of  the 
toil  which  its  cultivation  has  cost,  we  have  no  adequate  conception 
till  we  look  at  the  graphic  delineations  which  form  the  bistorical' 
records  of  Nineveh,  or  at  the  symbolic  hieroglyphics  and  the  clumsy 
phonetic  characters  inscribed  on  the  temples  of  Egypt,  ancf  then  con- 
trast with  these  the  simple  and  symmetrical  letters  of  the  Graek  or 
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Boman  alphabet,  known  and  read  alike  throughout  the  ancient  and 
modem  world  of  civilization. 

The  Value  of  Language. — ^Man^s  expressive  power  seems  to  have 
eoQSummated  itself  in  the  representative  phenomena  of  language. 
In  this  form  his  whole  nature,  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral,  finds 
effectual  utterance';  and  by  this  instrumentality,  does  he  become  pre- 
Eminently  a  prc^p-cssive  being.  Language  is  the  channel  in  which 
the  ceaseless  stream  of  mental  action  flows  onward  to  its  great  re- 
salts.  Without  this  outlet,  his  soul,  imprisoned  within  itself,  would 
stagnate,  and  all  its  wondrous  powers  perish  from  inaction.  As  the 
medium  of  communication  between  mind  and  mind,  languajj^e  renders 
education  practicable,  and  brings  to  the  aid  of  the  individual  the  ac- 
cumulated tlioughts  of  all  times  and  of  all  men.  Language  is  the 
peculiar  and  chosen  province  of  education.  Every  process  of  human 
culture  is  conducted  through  its  agency ;  every  result  attained  in  hu- 
man progress  is  recorded  in  its  terms ;  and  in  every  civilized  and  cul- 
tivated community  language  is  justly  taken  as  the  measure  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  attainment. 

Y.  Taste  :  The  Signijication  of  the  Term, — ^The  word  **  Taste,"  em- 
ployed to  designate  one  of  the  expressive  faculties,  might  seem,  from 
its  primary  signification,  (relishy)  to  be  one  appropriately  applied 
rather  to  a  passive  and  receptive  cohdition  of  mind,  than  to  one  so 
active  or  energetic  as  are  all  those  which  are  properly  termed  "  ex- 
pressive.**  But,  in  the  afiaira  of  the  mental  world,  not  less  than  in 
those  of  the  [)olitical,  infiuenee  is  often  more  efficient  than  power. 
So  it  is  with  Taste. — The  office  of  this  faculty  in  relation  to  express- 
ion, is  to  retain,  in  the  selection  and  use  of  language,  the  relish  for 
appropriateness,  symmetry,  and  grace,  which  the  soul  has  imbibed 
fronp  the  primitive  beauty  of  the  forms  and  the  effects — in  other 
words,  the  language — of  nature, — that  other  name  for  life  and  truth.  ^ 

Character  of  True  Tojste, — As  true  taste  secures  genuine  beauty  of 
effect,  it  is  not  a  merely  passive  power.  It  rejects  every  false  savor ; 
for  it  relishes  only  the  true.  It  refUses  to  inhale  the  flavor  of  the 
artificial  perfume ;  because  it  prefers  the  aroma  of  nature.  It  detests 
the  ugly,  and  shuns  the  ungraceful ;  but  it  loves  the  truly  beautiful, 
and  builds  the  fabric  of  noble  thought  *^  after  the  pattern  shown  it  on 
the  mount,"  as  a  chaste  harmonious  whole,  conceived  in  pure  ideal 
perfection,  and  executed  with  faultless  skill,  like  that  structure  which 

**  Rom  like  ao  eztMlat'ion,  with  th«  wannd 
Of  dulcet  fjmphonies  and  vo'c«a  sweet ; 
Bail!  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
,  Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 

With  golden  archltraye :  nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  frieze  with  homy  sculpture  graveii ; 
The  roof  was  frated  gold." 
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Taste  is  not  a  quality  merely  negative  in  its  influence :  it  is,  in 
language,  a  positive  power.  It  suggests  and  prescribes  beauty ;  and, 
in  all  expression,  beauty  is  power.  Taste  virtually  decides  and  ordains 
the  forms  of  language.  It  is  therefore  justly  classed  as  an  expressive 
faculty.  It  blends  its  effects,  undoubtedly,  with  those  of  imagination 
and  fancy,  and  with  those  of  sentiment  and  emotion ;  controlling  and 
directing  and  modifying  these  by  its  intuitive  recognition  of  the  eter- 
nal laws,  of  beauty  and  proportion,  and  instinctively  rejecting  every 
blemish.  If  it  is  sometimes  lost,  to  appearance,  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  more  obvious  working  of  other  expressive  forces ;  its 
actual  presence  and  power  are  not  less  deeply  felt  in  the  pervading 
harmony  which,  in  such  circumstances,  it  has  established,  and  the 
genuine  beauty  which  it  has  diffused.  Its  influence  extends  over 
every  form  of  expressive  art ;  and  its  results  are  equally  legible  in  all. 
It  guides  the  pencil  of  the  painter,  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  the  tool 
of  the  artizan,  the  hand  of  the  musician,  the  pen  of  the  poet,  the 
voice  and  action  of  the  speaker.  It  reigns  over  every  form  of  lan- 
guage; and  it  moulds  alike  habit,  character,  and  manners ;  for  all  of 
these  are  but  varied  modes  of  expression. 

Taste,  under  the  Influence  of  Culture, — Of  all  the  faculties  with 
which  man  is  endued,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  susceptible  of  cultivation 
than  tsiste ;  and  none  yields  larger  remits  to  the  process.     Trained 
under  the  fresh  aspects  of  nature,  and  the  strict  discipline  of  truth,  it 
becomes  one  of  the  most  healthful  influences  that  a  liberal  culture 
infuses  into  the  human  soul.     It  leads  to  the  true,  the  pure,  and  the 
beautiful,  in  QSQry  relation  of  thought  and  feeling.     Next  to  the  hal- 
lowing influence  of  religious  princi|Je,  it  elevates  and  reflnes  the  whole 
being,  and  confers  pure  and  lasting  enjoyment  on  its  possessor.     It 
forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  graces  of  character,  and  breathes  a 
genuine  charm  over  the  aspect  of  social  life.    But  neglected,  cor- 
rupted, or  perverted,  deprived  of  the  healthful  air  of  nature,  aban- 
doned to  coarse  and  low  association,  vitiated  by  the  influence  of  false 
custom,  distorted  by  conventional  regulations,  or  tainted  by  the  im- 
pure atmosphere  of  vice,  taste  becomes  depraved,  and  morbidly  craves 
deformity  instead  of  beauty,  and  prefers  falsehood  to  truth. 
(II.)     The   Actuating  Prii^iple,  or  Impeluno  Forck,  of  the 

Expressive  Faculties. 
Feeling  :  its  Office  in  Expression. — ^The  Sensibility  with  which 
the  constitution  of  man,  as  a  sentient  animal  and  as  a  self-conscious 
moral  being,  is  invested,  and  by  which  he  is  stimulated  to  action  and 
to  utterance,  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  defined  as  that  element 
in  his  nature,  which, — whether  manifesting  itself  in  temporary  sym- 
pathy^ in  permanent  affections^ — in  vivid  emotion^  or  intense  pamiom 
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has,  for  its  office,  the  excitatioD  of  his  being.  As  the  stimuluA  of  his 
constitution,  it  impels  man  to  the  function  of  expression,  as  a  result 
indispensable  to  sympathy  and  communication, — the  necessary  con- 
dition of  his  social  and  moral  life.  It  originates  in  that  sensibility  to 
pleasure  and  pain  by  which  the  Creator  has  enhanced  to  man  the 
enjoyment  and  the  value  of  his  organized  and  conscious  existence, 
and  secured  it,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  law  of  instinctive  dread,  from 
exposure  to  peril  and  to  destruction. 

Feeling^  as  an  Incitement  to  Sympathy, — The  effect  of  sensibility, 
in  this  relation,  is  three-fold ;  producing  in  man,  (1.)  a  sympathy  with 
the  conditions  and  aspects  of  the  surrounding  external  world,  whether 
pleasurable  or  painful,  attractive  or  repulsive;  (2.)  the  mutual  sym- 
pathy, conscious  correlation,  and  consentaneous  action  of  the  two 
component  elements  of  his  constitution, — body  and  mind ;  (3.)  a 
sympathy  with  his  fellow  men,  which  makes  him  a  partaker  of  their 
pleasures  and  pains,  causes  him  to  desire  a  return  of  their  sympathies 
to  himself,  and  consequently  leads  him  to  expression  and  communica- 
tion, as  the  means  of  exciting  and  attracting  it. 

Fteling^  as  an  Involuntary  or  IJmpasaioned  Instigation, —Tlie  sen- 
tient and  susceptible  nature  of  man,  his  capacity  and  his  experience 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  affected  by  causes  whether  external  or  internal 
in  their  operation,  render  him  liable  to  uncoqscious  and  involuntary 
excitement,  rising,  sometimes,  to  the  height  of  passion.  This  excite- 
ment manifesting  itself  in  emotion, — the  main  spring  of  expression, 
— ^becomes,  in  some  circumstances,  itself  a  language  sufficiently  defi- 
nite, intelligible,  and  expressive  ;•  as  may  be  observed  in  the  laughter 
and  the  crying  of  the  infant,  in  the  sympathizing  countenance  of  the 
compassionate  mother,  in  the  ruffled  features  and  angry  temper  of 
impatient  youth,  in  the  ghastly  face  of  the  terrified  child,  in  the  glare 
of  the  hostile  savage,  or  in  the  glad  smiles  of  the  emancipated  school- 
boy at  his  holiday  sport 

Feeling^  injluenced  by  Imagination  and  Volition, — ^The  bein)B;8 
and  forms  of  his  own  ideal  world  of  imagination  and  fancy,  or  of 
creative  thought,  have  also  their  exciting  power  over  the  internal 
sense  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  and  impel  man,  more  or  less  voluntarily, 
to  exhibit  emotion,  and  to  find  its  natural  or  customary  form  of  eit- 
pression  in  the  articulate  words  of  speech, — in  the  simpler  eloquence 
of  mere  vocal  tone,  uttered  or  suppressed, — or  in  the  silent  but  more 
enduring  form  of  the  written  word. 

Injluence  of  Feeling  on  the  Artist,- — Even  language  itself,  however, 
in  its  most  distinct  and  definite  forms,  is  not  always  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive '  for  empassioned  emotion.    The  admiration  of  grandeur  or 
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beauty  may  be  strong  enough  and  deep  enough  to  demand  some 
more  palpable  and  durable  shape  in  which  to  express  itself.  The 
intense  delight  in  beauty  impels  the  Artist  to  devote  himself  to  days 
and  nights  of  toil  over  the  image  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  longing 
of  his  soul,  for  the  visible  pi^esence  of  the  loveliness  whicli  his  fancy 
has  conceived  in  his  inner  world  of  life  and  form. 

On  the  Actions  of  the  Child  and  of  the  Adult, — ^It  is  the  untaught^ 
unconscious  working  of  the  emotion  of  love  which  makes  the  child 
find  expression  for  his  sympathy  in  the  act  of  imitating  the  gait  and 
actions,  and  the  characteristic  expressions  of  those  whom  he  admires. 
Nor  does  adult  man  always  escape  the  effects  of  this  tendency,  when 
maturity  of  mind  and  habits  of  grave  research  seem  sometimes  to 
render  the  result  ridiculous. 

On  the  Actor  cmd  his  Audience. — ^The  natural  delight  in  sympathy 
and  communication,  is  the  incitement  which  impels  the  actor  on  the 
stage  to  assume  and  exhibit,  in  his  plastic  frame  and  features,  the 
agonic  of  dramatic  paf>sion,  in  all  their  terrific  extremes,  while  he 
personates  the  ravings  of  Lear,  the  frenzy  of  Othello,  or  the  remorse 
of  Macbeth  ;  and  it  is  the  same  cjiuse  which  attracts,  night  after  night, 
to  the  crowded  theatre,  the  audience  who  thus  acknowledge  the  force 
of  the  great  element  of  sympathy  in  human  nature,  and  the  power/ 
which  vivid  expression  exercises  over  the  heart,  when  it  has  even  the 
well  sustained  semblance  of  coming  from  the  heart. 

On  the  Eloquence  of  the  Orator, — It  is  from  sympathy  with  the 
very  passions  which  he  delights  to  excite,  that  the  orator  devotes  his 
days  of  seclusion  and  nights  of-  application  to  the  study  of  every  art 
by  which  expression  may  be  heightened  and  emotion  aroused,  when 
the  decisive  moment  is  come,  and  the  interests  of  the  state  are  at 
hazard,  and  men  are  to  feel  that  their  welfare  or  their  safety  is  to 
depend  on  adopting  the  views  of  an  eloquent  and  competent  leader. 

On  the  soul  of  the  Poet, — It  is  sympathy  with  the  highest  senti- 
ments and  emotions  of  his  race,  and  the  conscious  delight  in  giving 
these  a  noble  utterance,  that  inspires  the  poet  with  the  assurance  of 
immortality,  while  he  meditates  his  great  theme,  and  touches  and  re- 
touches his  artistic  work,  till  it  stands  forth  complete  in  the  majestic 
beauty  and  perfection  after  which  his  soul  has,  for  years,  aspired. 

Universality  of  Feeling^  as  the  Actuating  Principle  af  Expression,'^^ 
In  all  the  above  and  similar  instances,  the  sympathetic  feeling  which 
thirsts  for  expression,  and  impels  to  the  utterance  or  the  recording  of 
sentiment,  is  one  and  the  same.  It  may  assume  the  definiteness  and 
the  depth  of  a  personal  affection,  or  the  intensity  and  the  comparative 
excess  of  a  passion,  to  whatever  extent  the  instigation* of  feeling  xsa^ 
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excite  the  sentient  agent  But  it  is  still  the  same  element  of  sensi- 
bility, only*  working  in  deeper  channels,  and  with  a  stronger  tide,  and 
therefore  doing  its  work  more  eflfectuallj  and  impressively.  In  what- 
ever form,  it  is  still  but  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  consti- 
tution, by  which  man,  as  a  sympathetic  being,  is  impelled  to  expres- 
sion, that  he  may  attain  to  the  power  and  the  habit  of  communica- 
tion ;  and  thus  fulfill  the  conditions  of  his  social  and  moral  nature. 

Influence  cf  Feeling  on  Moral  Character^  as  a  Form  of  Expression, — 
The  extent  to  which  the  element  of  feeling  exerts  its  power  over  ex- 
pression, and  the  degree  to  which  its  development  in  this  relation  may 
be  carried,  under  the  influence  of  educational  culture,  can  be  appro- 
priately measured  only  when  we  trace  it  to  its  effects  on  the  tenden- 
cies, the  character,  and  the  will  of  human  beings  indindually,  or  in 
their  aggregations  in  society.  In  either  case,  we  see  it  in  the  gentle, 
the  peaceful,  and  affectionate  spirit  of  the  genuine  disciple  of  Him 
whom  we  reverence  as  the  ^*  meek  and  the  lowly,**  and  in  the  genial 
interconrse  of  communities  governed  by  the  influence  of  His  law  of 
universal  love ;  or  we  read  it  in  the  arrogance,  the  violence,  and  the 
hatred,  of  which  perverted  humanity  is  so  fatally  capable.  As  **  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,''  the  prevalent 
emotions  and  expression,  the  manners,  and  the 'habitual  language  of 
man,  in  these  opposite  conditions  of  individual  and  social  life,  will 
depict  themselves  on  character  and  action. 

Influence  of  Feeling  on  the  Character  of  Art, — In  the  visible  lan- 
guage of  gra];hic  art,  we  read  the  same  lesson  of  the  power  of  feeling 
as  an  element  of  expression.  We  see  it  in  the  appalling  force  with 
which  the  sculptor  has  presented  the  agony  of  pain  and  struggle,  in 
the  writhing  frame  and  contorted  features  of  Laocoon,  or  the  perfect 
placidity  and  ropose  with  which  he  has  invested  the  face  and  form  of 
Antinous.  Nor  is  the  lesson  less  impressive  when  we  turn  from  the 
superhuman  fierceness  of  expression  in  attitude  and  features,  which 
characterizes  the  delineations  of  passion  and  penal  torture,  in  some  of 
the  figures  depicted  by  the  hand  of  Angelo,  to  the  serenity,  the  sanc- 
tity, and  the  unutterable  loveliness,  beaming  from  the  half-divine 
forms  in  which  innocence  or  holiness  is  pictured  by  the  pencil  of 
RaphaeL 

lis  power  in  Music, — ^The  ear  drinks  in  the  same  lesson  of  the  power 
of  empassioned  expression,  while  it  listens  to  the  great  masters  of 
musical  art,  and  feels  the  majesty  of  its  utterance,  as  conceived  in  the 
boo!  of  Handel,  and  worthily  executed  by  the  skillful  hand  of  the  ac- 
complished performer.  From  such  effects  of  sublimity  and  force  and 
•olemn  grandeur,  down  to  the  breathings  of  tenderness  in  a  plaintive 
«tnuD  of  pastoral  melody,  the  thrill,  responding  to  the  stirring  air  of 
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the  soldier's  marcb,  or  the  wild  gayety  of  the  peasant's  dance,  we  have 
but  the  varied  forms  in  which  emotion  evinces  its  sway  over  this  most 
expressive  of  arts,  by  the  inspiraUon  which  it  breathes  into  its  num* 
berless  moods. 

//«  Effect  on  Lanffuage.-^To  the  emotive  force  of  feeling,  Lan- 
guage owes  all  its  sublimest  and  most  beautiful  forms  of  cultivated 
utterance,  whether  in  expressing  the  depth  of  affection  or  the  intensity 
of  passion ;  and  the  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  literature  of  the 
elder  world  and  that  of  modern  times.  In  no  record  of  humanity  is 
the  fact  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  pages  of  the. Sacred 
volume,  where  the  heart  of  man  is  laid  open  in  all  its  workings,  in 
the  primitive  language  of  poetic  imagination  and  Divine  truth  com- 
bined^ and  where  the  human  soul  pours  itself  forth  in  every  mood ; 
now  wondering  at  the  vastness  of  the  creation,  or  adoring  the  infinite 
majesty  of  the  Creator ;  now  humbled  to  the  dust,  under  the  sense  of 
man's  insignificance,  or,  in  the  tones  of  contrition  and  penitence,  im- 
ploring the  boon  of  pardon ;  uttering  thanks  for  boundless  goodness 
and  mercy  ;  rejoicing  in  the  conscious  favor  of  God ;  sympathizing  in 
the  gladness  and  beauty  of  nature  ;  touched  by  the  paternal  tender- 
ness and  compassion  of  Jehovah,  or  joining  in  the  denunciations  of 
*^  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,"  threatened  to  his 
enemies. 

In  all  the  uninspired  delineations  of  thought  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times,  it  is  the  same  pervading  element  of 
feeling  which  has  given  them  their  lasting  life  and  their  sway  over  the 
mind.  To  some  prominent  passages  of  this  character  we  have  already 
alluded ;  and,  for  the  present,  the  allusion  must  suffice.  Nor  have  we 
time  now  to  dwell  on  corresponding  examples  drawn  from  modem 
literature,  the  peculiar  charm  of  which,  in  one  word,  is  the  power 
with  which  it  calls  forth  the  natural  emotions  of  the  heart.  In  every 
form  which  literature  assumes,  as  a  power  or  an  influence  over  the 
soul,  exerted  through  the  medium  of  expressive  language,  the  main 
spring  of  effect,  the  grand  motive  power,  is  feeling.  The  life  of  ex- 
pression, in  all  its  cultivated  forms  of  language  or  of  art,  is  emotion. 

Feeling^  under  the  Outdance  of  Education, — Recognizing  the  fact 
last  mentioned,  the  intelligent  superintendent  of  education  will  direct 
his  endeavors  to  the  due  cherishing,  strengthening,  and  developing, 
as  well  as  to  the  moulding,  guiding,  and  governing  of  this  great  ele- 
ment of  intellectual  and  moral  power.  With  his  eye  fixed  on  this 
momentous  issue,  he  will  watch  the  natural  tendency  and  direction  of 
the  instinct  whose  action  he  is  to  guide,  so  as  intelligently  to  co- 
operate with  its  spontaneous  working,  and  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
ments  of  its  peculiar  ofllce. 
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The  teacher  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  or,  at  least,  so  far  as  he  is  a 
teacher  of  language,  bound  to  furnish  his  pupil  with  the  invaluable 
advantage  resulting  from  a  ready  command  of  correct  expression, 
one  of  the  surest  passports  to  usefulness  and  success  in  life.  But  the 
life-spark  of  expression  can  not  be  struck  from  a  dull  mind.  The 
latent  fire  of  feeling  must  be  kindled,  must  be  brought  to  the  surface, 
that  it  may  glow  in  the  living  look  and  audible  tone  of  emotion,  or 
beam  forth  in  the  burning  words  of  eloquence,  whether  flowing  from 
tongue  or  pen.  The  judicious  instructor  will  resort  to  every  expe- 
dient suggested  by  the  life  and  beauty  of  nature  and  of  art,  as  sources  of 
inspiration,  whence  corresponding  life,  and  beauty,  and  expressive  pow- 
er may  be  breathed  into  the  soul  of  his  pupil,  and  live  in  his  utterance. 

m.  The  Tendency  or  Habft  of  Action,  in  the  Expressive  fac- 
ulties, AS  it  is  Manifested  in  Utterance. 

Utterance  an  Instinct, — When  we  contemplate  man  as  a  being  ca- 
pable of  education,  he  may,  for  our  immediate  purpose,  be  regarded 
as  furnished  by  his  Creator,  with  what  may  be  termed  the  apparatus 
of  expression,  in  the  gift  of  the  various  faculties  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  considering.  We  perceive  him  further  provided  with  an 
adequate  motive  power^  by  which  this  apparatus  is  propelled,  in  the 
involuntary  or  voluntary  action  of  feeling.  The  indication  next  to 
be  obseivod  by  the  educator,  as  the  suggestion  for  his  guidance,  in 
his  endeavors  to  cooperate  with  Nature^s  tendency  to  development, 
is.  In  what  direction  does  the  action  of  the  expressive  faculties  nat- 
urally tend  ?  What,  in  this  instance,  is  the  instinct  of  spontaneity  ? 
What,  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  inward  promptings,  does  the 
child  incline  to  do  or  to  become  ?  What  habit  or  attribute  of  char- 
acter does  he  thus  acquire  ?  The  answer  furnished  by  observation,  in 
this  case,  plainly  is, — Man,  as  a  sentient,  intellectual,  and  sympathizing 
being,  acting  under  the  primary  impulse  of  instinct,  and  without  any 
interference  of  human  culture,  obviously  inclines  to  Utterance,  (throw 
ing  himself  out,)  or,  in  other  words,  to  self-revelation,  &s  an  ordained 
function  of  his  nature,  verifying  and  crowning  his  intelligence,  and 
constituting  him  a  social  and  moral  being,  capable  of  progress  and 
of  culture.  He  craves  and  finds  expression,  accordingly,  in  many  and 
various  forms :  he  makes  himself  felt  and  understood,  in  some  way  or 
other,  by  his  fellows.  Under  the  guidance  of  education,  he  but 
learns  to  do  this  more  definitely  and  successfully,  through  lan- 
guage and  expressive  art.  From  a  sentient  and  intelligent,  he  devel- 
ops thus  into  a  communicative  being, — the  result,  so  far,  of  the  com- 
bination of  unconscious  and  voluntary  education,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
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tlie  fundition  and  the  pledge  of  aubsequent  intt^llectual  and  moral 
progress. 

Rrpratioa  a  Common  Error  of  Eilueolionol  Traiiiinr). — The  nt- 
tenlive  oleervation — not  to  say  llie  syalcmalic  study — of  man,  to 
which  the  educator  and  ti^acher  should  ever  fei?l  himself  bound,  as  the 
onlv  security  for  the  inti'lligcnt  and  sucresaful  disciiarg(<  of  Iiis  duties, 
BUj^^tj,  ut  this  Gl age  of  our  suhject,  the  fact,  that  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  error,  in  the  too  prevalent  arbitrary  modes  of  education,  has 
been  the  rfyrosinn  rather  than  the  devviopinent  of  the  natural  deuro 
of  utterance  in  childhood 

From  the  very  fintt  steps  of  his  menial  and  moral  progrea?,  man  i> 
not  a  merely  sellish  and  receptive  being.  He  longs  to  imjiart  his 
feelings,  and  to  communic:ile  his  observations :  he  niahes  to  give,  as  well 
as  to  receive :  he  feeU  impelled  to  utter  himself  that  he  may  impart  and 
confer,  not  less  than  reeeive.  His  impuW.  as  a  sympathetic  one,  la 
tinsel&<h,  generous,  nubte.  When  the  child  exclaims  to  lits  play- 
mate on  the  beauty  of  thi^  flower  which  they  see,  he  does  not  merely 
call  for  sympathy  in  the  delight  which  he  feels :  he  would,  by  his 
instinctive  expression  of  pleasure,  suggest  and  impart  tLat  dtligbL 

Uuerance,  under  the  bi-nign  guardianship  of  Nature,  as  its  Author's 
interpreter,  is  tha<),  essentially  and  tubslantially,  a  moral  proce»,  not 
lees  than  a  merely  sympathetic  and  inltllectual  one.  Nor,  in  educa- 
tion, shuultl  it  ever  be  forgotten  that,  by  the  Creator's  ordination, 
every  utterance  of  a  feeling  or  an  emotion,  gives  it  additional  strength 
and  life ;  and  that,  obeying  the  di\')nely  instituted  law  of  s{teecli  and 
commtmii-'ation,  we  are  aiding  in  the  process  of  building  up,  day  b^ 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  fabric  of  human  character. 

Arbitrary  education,  however,  is,  in  no  feature  of  its  meddling 
mismanagement  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  niUiflion,  the  rettrvt, 
and  tile  siUnft,  which  it  is  ever  so  prone  to  impose,  and  on  which  it 
is  Ko  apt  to  plume  itself,  with  reference  even  to  llie  very  first  stagei 
of  its  repellent  sway. 

The  live  years'  probationary-  and  preparatory  silence  which  Pytha^ 
onu  is  said  to  have  exacted  of  his  di<ciples,  might  bu  an  excellent 
discipline  for  mature  minds,  as  an  introduction  to  the  "metaphyaio 
bog  profound,"  inlu  which  he  meant  ihereafl«r  to  plunge  ibero.  But 
one  of  the  finit  and  mo^^t  urgent  wants  of  childhood  is  titlerance. 
The  innocent  little  human  Wing  is  ever  thus  holding  out  his  petty 
link  in  the  golden  chain  which  binds  heart  to  heart,  mind  to  mind, 
and  man  to  G.id :  he  is  ever  ready  to  join  lis  link  to  that  of  bU 
neighlwr.  But  the  mechanical  educalionist.  with  his  "  took  at  yotir 
tiook,  and  not  at  ine !"  frowns  the  infuut  ralunteer  back  to  his  seat. 
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to  his  individuality,  and  his  isolation ;  and  the  chain  by  'which  the 
little  petitioner  for  sympathy  and  knowledge,  might  have  been  lifled 
with  the  conjoined  force  of  the  mental  world,  is  of  no  avail  to  him : 
his  link  of  connection  with  it  is  yet  detached.  His  turn  has  not  yet 
come,  in  the  great  game  of  opportunity ;  and  he  must  bide  his  time 
as  best  he  may. 

Appropriate  Training, — Under  the  unerring  and  genial  guidance 
of  tlie  mother,  the  child  is  not  perpetually  immured  within  doors,  or 
confined  to  one  spot,  or  fixed  in  one  posture :  he  is  allowed,  oocaAion- 
ally,  at  least,  to  behold  the  outward  world,  to  range  the  fields,  to 
walk  on  the  road,  to  observe  the  objects  around  him,  to  feel  their  at- 
tractive force,  to  admire  their  beauty,  to  wonder  and  to  inquire  about 
what  is  new  to  him,  to  utter  his  exclamations  of  pleasure,  to  examine, 
and  to  name  whatever  strikes  his  attention.  He  thus  enjoys  his  own 
nature  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties ;  he  is  consciously  progress- 
ive in  intelligence  and  in  speech,  as  in  feeling,  and,  so  far,  is  effectually 
and  successfully  preparing  to  become,  in  due  season,  eloquently  ex- 
pressive. 

Disadvantages  of  City  Education. — The  worst,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
many  evils  attending  tlie  supposed  necessity  of  congregating  in  cities, 
and  adopting  artificial  modes  of  life,  is  one  but  Utile  thought  of. 
The  parent  who  relinquishes  bis  rural  home  in  the  open  village  street 
or  in  the  field,  flatters  himself,  perhaps,  that  he  is  securing  better  edu- 
cational advantages  for  his  children,  when  he  takes  up  his  alxxle  in 
one  of  the  confined  dwellings  of  the  close-crowded  city.  Ue  may 
find,  by  the  exchange,  a  teacher  more  expert  in  turning  the  machiu- 
ery  of  instruction,  and  a  more  ample  supply  of  the  learning  to  be  had 
from  books.  But  the  nobler,  the  truly  liberal  part  of  his  childrens' 
education,  he  has  foregone  forever.  The  free  scope,  the  pure,  bracing 
«r,  the  rich  variety  of  nature, — the  healthful  influence  of  these  on 
the  growing  frame  and  the  expanding  mind,  on  the  susceptible  heart, 
on  the  pliistic  imagination,  on  the  whole  soul  and  character ;  these 
are  sacrificed,  and  with  them,  the  best  capabilities  of  culture. 

Educational  Benefits  of  Rural  Life, — In  no  respect  are  the  losses 
just  mentioned  greater  than  in  regard  to  the  part  of  education  which 
we  are  now  contemplating.  To  the  child  reared  in  the  freedom  and 
the  beauty  of  nature,  everything  around  him  becomes  a  language, 
expressing  the  happiness  which  he  unconsciously  enjoys.  Uis  vocab- 
ulary is  furnished  in  the  forms,  the  colors,  the  life,  the  sounds  and  mo- 
tion, amid  which  he  finds  himself.  The  half-conscious  awe  which  he 
feels,  under  the  deep  shade  and  the  sweeping  boughs  of  the  great 
dm,  through  which  he  looks  up,  with  a  pleasing  dread  and  wonder 
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to  the  over-arching  sky,  the  beautifril  wild-flower  which  wave^  and 
nods  to  him  as  he  passes,  the  brook  which  runs  bubbling  and  gur- 
gling through  the  meadow,  the  majesty  of  the  flowing  river,  the  roar- 
ing of  the  winter  wind  through  the  bare  trees,  the  whirling  of  the 
snow-flakes,  the  glittering  garment  of  tlie  ice-storm,  the  opening  of 
the  spring  buds,  the  fluttering  of  the  summer  leaves,  and  the  sailing 
of  the  falling  leaf  in  autumn,  the  enlivening  voices  of  the  domestic 
animals,  the  entrancing  music  of  the  birds; — these,  and  a  thousand 
other  unpaid  teachers,  have  all  been  training  him  in  a  language  true, 
copious,  perfect,  and  inspiring, — compared  to  which,  book-learning  is 
but  as  the  dry  husk  to  the  rich  nutritious  grain. 

Genial  Culture. — To  favor  and  cherish,  not  to  check,  utterance — 
to  elicit,  not  to  repress  expression, — to  multiply,  and  deepen,  and  ex- 
pand, and  fill,  not  to  dry  up,  the  sources  and  reservoirs  of  language ; — 
these  are  the  true  offices  of  education.  The  cultivation  of  the  young 
mind,  taking  a  suggestive  hint  from  the  cultivation  of  Uie  young  tree, 
should  allow  a  liberal  scope  of  nutrition,  of  growth  and  expansion, 
before  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  pruning  knife.  A  large  part  of  early 
education  should  consist  in  converisation,  in  which  the  pupil  should 
freely  partake,  as  the  natural  means  of  acquiring  accuracy  and  ex- 
pertness,  as  well  as  freedom,  in  expression.  The  tendency  to  write 
and  to  draw,  should  have  full  scope  and  ample  encouragement  Care 
should  be  taken  to  render  interesting  and  attractive  every  form  of 
exercise  by  which  the  student  may  ultimately  attain  to  the  free,  for- 
cible, and  correct  expression  of  thought.  To  the  various  modes  of 
securing  such  fruits  of  culture,  in  detail,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  in  the  sequel. 

IV.     Result  of  the  Action   of  the  Expressive  Faculties  : — 

Communication. 

The  Power  of  Communication, — Tn  the  previous  stages  of  our 
present  inquiries,  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  classification  of  the 
powers  of  expression,  their  springs  of  action,  and  the  habitual  (en- 
dency  and  direction  oC  their  current,  under  the  guidance  of  unassisted 
nature  and  of  education.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  investiga- 
tion preliminary  and  introductory  to  the  actual  work  of  express  cul- 
ture, is  the  consideration  of  the  Results  at  which,  whether  by  the 
law  of  natural  development  or  that  of  educational  cultivation,  the 
human  being  arrives,  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  his  powers  of 
expression. 

The  immediate  result  of  utterance  is  Communication, — the  impar- 
tation  and  interchange  of  sympathy  or  sentiment,  by  which  man  in- 
spires his  fellow  man  with  the. same  feeling,  affection,  emotion,  paasioti, 
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thought,  or  seDtiment,  which  actuates  hii^ftelf ;  and  which,  as  the  cir- 
cle of  kindred  minds  is  enlarged  bj  the  aggregation  of  numbers,  A- 
tends  his  personal  mood  or  mental  condition  tbrougbout  the  sphere 
of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Effects  of  Communication, — The  views, 
the  will,  and  the  power  of  an  individual,  acquire,  through  communi- 
cation, an  ascendency,  it  may  be,  over  a  nation,  or  even  over  the 
whole  civilized  race,  for  successive  ages ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intellectual  acquisitions,  the  moral  and  spiritual  attainments,  the 
sympathies  and  the  accumulated  resources  of  nations  and  of  ages, 
may  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  individual,  through  the  magic 
power  of  language. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  man's  power  of  communication  with  his  fel- 
lows, gives  to  the  aggregated  multitudes  of  a  whole  people,  or  even 
of  the  race,  the  unity  of  purpose,  the  singleness  of  aim,  the  direct- 
ness, the  personal  efficiency,  the  ease  and  the  certainty  of  action  of  a 
single  agent ;  while  it  equally  arms  the  individual  with  the  intellect- 
ual, the  physical,  and  the  moral  force  of  millions.  The  sage,  .the 
orator,  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  thus  become 
the  recognized  representatives  of  a  people  or  of  mankind,  to  whom 
communities  and  nations  bow  in  submission  or  in  homage,  and  to 
whose  ascendant  genius  they  render  the  tribute  of  heart  and  hand, 
of  treasure,  or  of  life.  Thus,  too,  the  youth,  in  his  studious  endeav- 
ors to  advance  his  intellectual  and  moral  condition,  has  the  aid  arising 
from  the  experience,  the  counsels,  the  guidance,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  intelligent  and  the  virtuous  of  every  age  and  nation  which 
possesses  an  accessible  record  of  its  progress ;  and  the  student  whose 
days  have  been  spent  in  strictest  seclusion  and  unremitting  investiga- 
tion, enjoys  the  assurance  that  the  fruits  of  his  solitary  research  and 
strenuous  application  shall  be  gathered  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by 
whatever  enlightened  and  sympathizing  minds,  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  all  subsequent  time,  shall  come  within  his  sphere  of 
communication  by  living  voice  or  written  word. 

Value  of  Communication. — Communication,  as  the  boon  of  lan- 
g^uage,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  immediate  results  merely,  as  a 
telegraphic  convenience  for  the  impartation  of  feeling  or  the  convey- 
ance of  thought, — ^great  as  its  uses,  in  this  relation,  are  to  the  whole 
race.  Language  is  the  vehicle  of  all  knowledge.  Like  the  noble 
»bip,  costly  and  valuable  in  itself,  but  yet  more  valuable  in  the  treas- 
ure with  which  it  is  fraught,  it  comes  laden  with  the  accumulations 
of  countless  minds  and  boundless  wealth.  To  measure  its  full  value, 
w«  should  have  to  compute  the  number  and  the  worth  of  every 
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aoqaisition  which  Uie  mm^  has  garnered  up  ia  the  rocoras  of  everj 
4epartn)ent  of  science  and  literature,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of 
conveyance  from  man  to  man,  and  from  generation  to  generation, 
throughout  the  world. 

V.     Educational  Processes  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Ex- 
pressive Faculties. 

These  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads:  The  Attentive 
Observation  and  the  Love  of  Nature ;  the  Study  and  the  Practice  of 
Art ;  the  Study  of  Language ;  the  Practice  of  Exercises  in  Oral  and 
Written  Expression. 

Omissions  and  Defects  in  Modes  of  Culture. — Language. 
— The  plan  of  education  generally  adopted  for  the  exercise  and  disci- 
pline of  the  expressive  faculties,  indicates  little  philosophical  design, 
logical  consistency,  generous  spirit,  or  liberal  scope,  in  the  course 
which  it  prescril>es.  It  is  founded  on  views  too  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive ;  and  its  execution  has  b^^en  too  mechanical.  The  mother's  and 
the  teacher's  eye  has  been  fiw»ten(»d  too  exclusively  on  the  facts  of 
language  alone,  as  so  many  detached  points  to  be  mastered  in  detail. 
Ilence  the  injury  sometimes  done  to  the  organs  of  speech,  by  prema- 
ture attempts  to  conquer  some  of  the  difficulties  of  articulation,  in  the 
mother's  zeal  for  the  precocious  development  of  the  faculties  of  her 
child ;  and  hence,  also,  the  mechanical  and  arbitrary  processes  of 
alphabetic  training,  in  its  customary  forms.  The  eager  desire  for  im- 
mediate definite  results,  has  caused  the  teacher,  too  generally,  to  over- 
look the  great  facts  that  language  is  but  one  of  the  forms  in  wUjch 
the  expressive  faculties  are  exerted,  or  in  which  expressive  power  is 
to  be  developed,  and  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  language  is  in- 
separable from  due  exercise  in  all  the  kindred  forms  of  expression  to 
which  the  mind  naturally  tends. 

The  general  plan  of  education  is  limited  to  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  the  oral  and  written  forms  of  language,  in  the  school  rou- 
tine of  reading  and  grammar,  and  what  is  termed  composition. 
The  forms  of  exercise  and  the  methods  of  training,  also,  in  theso  de- 
partments of  education,  have  too  generally  been  literal  and  mechan- 
ical ;  and  the  poverty  and  imperfection  of  the  results  have  betrayed 
the  defects  of  the  plan  which  prescribed  them. 

Methods  too  exclusively  Passive  and  Receptive, — The  great  im- 
portance of  a  full  and  generous  development  of  the  whole  mental  con- 
stitution, as  indispensable  to  the  right  action  of  any  of  its  elements, 
having  been  overlooked  in  the  plan  of  education,  due  allowance  has 
too  seldom  been  made,  in  the  training  of  the  mind,  for  the  adequate 
exercise  and  discipline  of  the  active  nature  and  of  the  expreaaiTe 
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powers  of  the  human  being.  The  general  prescription  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  instruction,  has  evidently  been  directed  to  the  receptive  ac- 
tion of  the  understanding  and  the  imphting  of  the  memory.  The 
mind  of  the  pupil  has  been  too  uniformly  kept  in  a  cornparatively 
pcutsioe  condition.  He  has  not  been  permitted  and  invited  to  use  suf- 
ficiently even  those  materials  of  expression  which  he  has,  from  the 
earliest  steps  of  his  progress,  in  the  routine  of  education,  been  so 
laboriously  employed  in  accumulating.  Expression,  neglected  in 
early  training,  becomes  difficult  in  later  stages;  and  conscious  failure 
incurred  in  attempting  it,  renders  it  distasteful.  EtTort,  under  such 
circurastAnces,  is  reluctantly  made,  frequently  intermitted,  and  ere 
long  discontinued. 

NenUct  of  our  own  Language. — No  remark  is  more  common 
or  more  true,  than  that  even  our  highest  and  best  courses  of  cul- 
ture do  not  result  in  furnishing  accomplished  men,  as  regards  the 
actual  use,  in  speech  or  writing,  of  our  own  language.  Ample  time, 
comparatively,  is  usually  allowed  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  even  for  that  of  some  of  the  modern  ;  but  little  is  ex- 
pressly assigned  for  the  thorough  acquisition  of  our  own,  which,  to 
ensure  to  the  student  a  perfect  command  of  it,  should  be  the  ground- 
work of  daily  exercises,  thoughtfully  planned  and  carefully  executedi 
from  the  first  stej)S  in  education  onward  to  the  hist  day  of  professional 
preparation  for  the  business  of  life. 

faults  of  Unconscious  Teaching, — Some  of  the  many  causes  of 
imperfect  teaching,  in  the  department  of  language,  may  be  found  in 
tlie  ^ct,  that  the  true  nature  and  actual  character  of  early  training 
are  not  recognized  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to  superintend  the  first 
steps  of  childhood  in  the  path  of  development  The  mother  and  the 
primary  teacher  too  often  overlook  the  vast  influence  of  example, 
which,  to  the  imitative  nature  of  childhood,  always  becomes  a  model. 
Hence  the  imperfect  articulation,  incorrect  pronunciation,  mechanical 
monotony,  and  lifeless  tone,  which  are  so  generally  prevalent  in 
school  reading.  These  faults  are,  too  often,  faithful  copies  of  the 
style  which  the  ear  of  the  young  learner  has  unconsciously  caught 
from  his  mother,  his  teacher,  or  his  class-mates,  and  which  habit 
rivets  on  his  voic^,  for  life. 

Error  in  Alphabetic  Instruction. — ^The  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  child^s  first  lessons  in  reading  are  sometimes  conducted, 
is  another  cause  of  failure,  in  the  department  of  instruction  to  which 
we  now  refer.  In  many  schools,  the  young  piipil  never  has  his  at- 
tention called,  definitely  or  consciously,  to  the  fact  that  the  letters  of 
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the  ali'habet  are  phonetic  characters,  the  whole  value  of  which  cod- 
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tists  in  tbe  sounds  which  thej  represent :  in  many,  he  may  pass 
through  the  whole  coarse  of  instmction  without  being  once  called  to 
practice  the  constituent  elementary  sounds  of  his  own  language :  in 
very  many,  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  exercise  and  develop,  modify, 
or  cultivate,  in  any  form,  the  voice  itself.  Hence  the  prevalence  of 
the  errors  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  fruits  of  uncon- 
scious imitation,  and  which  careful,  early  cultivation  can  alone  pre- 
vent. 

Neglect  of  the  Meaning  of  Words. — An  ob^nous  defect  in  preva- 
lent modes  of  education,  as  regards  adequate  preparation  for  the  free 
and  correct  use  of  our  native  language,  is  the  yet  too  common  neg- 
lect of  early  and  progressive  etymological  training  in  the  analysis  of 
words,  and  the  tracing  of  the  significant  value  of  their  component 
sjllables,  so  as  to  ascertain  and  fix  in  the  mind  their  exact  meaning 
and  full  power,  and  to  follow  their  transitions  from  a  primary  to  a 
secondary  sense,  or  from  one  which  is  figurative  and  imaginative  to 
one  which  is  purely  intellectual  or  merely  practical.  It  is  such  inti- 
mate knowledge,  and  such  only, — the  fruit  of  daily  exercise  and  careful 
training, — that  can  give,  at  length,  to  the  mature  scholar,  or  the  pro- 
fessional speaker,  that  mastery  of  words,  which  now  so  often,  when 
almost  too  late,  he  feels  that  he  needs  for  the  full  and  perfect  express- 
ion of  his  thoughts. 

Defective  Forms  of  Reading  Exerci^ies. — A  common  and  marked 
failure  of  education,  as  regards  the  course  of  instruction  in  reading, 
is  partly  attributable  to  the  cause  last  mentioned, — the  unint^'Uigent 
enunciation  of  words, — but  largely,  also,  to  the  mechanical  peru^l  and 
unmeaning  pronunciation  of  sentences,  as  merely  so  many  successions  of 
audible  sounds.  Such  exercises  deaden  rather  than  enliven  the  powers 
of  expression,  as  they  blunt  rather  than  sharpen  the  understanding,  for 
the  intelligent  conception  of  meaning.  Yet,  in  not  a  few  schools  is  it 
the  fact,  that  even  quite  young  pupils  are  never  asked,  in  performing  a 
reading  exercise,  to  point  out,  previous  to  the  pronouncing  of  a  sen- 
tence, those  words  in  it  which  are  most  significant  or  expressive,  and 
accordingly  require  that  special  force  or  turn  of  utterance,  which 
alone  can  render  them  emphutie^  so  as  to  convey  their  full  sense,  or 
bring  out  the  whole  sentiment  which  the  sentence  was  framed  to  ex- 
press. A  similar  neglect  is  too  prevalent  as  regards  the  effect  of 
proper  pauses  in  reading,  which  should  always  suggest  to  the  ear  an 
intelligent  analysis  of  a  sentence  into  its  constituent  portions  of  sense 
not,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  a  mechanical  analysis,  servilely 
following  the  grammatical  punctuation  with  measured  uniformity  of 
utterance,  whatever  be  the  depth  of  thought,  or  the  force  of  feeling 
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implied  in  the  language  of  the  eompoeition.  As  the  syntactical  punc- 
tuation, although  it  may  often  coincide  with  the  expressive  and  signifi- 
cant rhetorical  pausing,  does  not  necessarily  do  so,  but,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, is  sometimes  directly  at  variance  with  it,  the  effect  of  uniformly 
following  the  points,  must,  in  such  cases,  be  a  positive  hindrance  rath- 
er than  a  help  to  intelligible  or  appropriate  reading,  as  an  exercise 
of  voice.  The  utterance  of  the  common  phrases,  "Yes,  sir,"  or  **No, 
sir,*^  will  furnish  sufficient  illustration  here.  The  comma  preceding 
the  word  **  sir,'*  is  due  to  the  eye,  on  the  score  of  syntax,  but  not  to 
the  ear  or  the  voice,  on  that  of  sense. 

It  is  in  the  audible  reading  of  poetry^  however,  that  the  defects  of 
current  education  are  most  strikingly  exhibited,  as  regards  the  disci- 
pline of  the  expressive  faculties.  Poetry,  as  the  language  of  imag- 
ination and  feeling,  speaking  to  the  heart,  properly  requires  a  mode 
of  reading  obviously  quite  different  from  that  of  the  usual  forms  of 
plain  didactic  prose,  addressed  to  the  understanding  merely.  The 
word-pictures  of  the  poet  paint  their  imagery  on  the  imagination ;  the 
intellect  interprets  their  forms ;  the  heart  beats  in  response  to  the 
graphic  delineation ;  and  the  voice  gives  expression  to  a  correspon- 
dent melody  of  tone,  while  it  utters  the  words  of  the  verse.  To  read 
poetry  aright,  therefore,  implies  the  poet*s  inspiration,  imparted  to 
the  soul  and  voice  of  the  reader, — an  exalted  state  of  imagination,  a 
sympathetic  vividness  of  feeling,  unconscious  quickness  and  acuteness 
of  intellectual  conception,  a  plastic  voice  and  expressive  tone.  An 
appropriate  course  of  preparatory  discipline  of  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion,48  obviously,  then,  as  indispensable  to  poetic  utterance,  as  the 
right  understanding  of  the  intellectual  sense  of  a  sentence,  is  to  the 
ordinary  reding  of  prose.  For  this  purpose,  every  grand  or  beauti- 
ful form  of  nature  or  of  expressive  art  to  which  he  can  resort,  with  a 
view  to  give  susceptibility  to  feeling  and  imagination  or  pleasure  to 
taste,  now  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  teacher,  an  instru- 
ment of  power,  to  aid  him  in  the  processes  of  culture.  Now  is  the 
time  when  he  feels  how  deeply  he  must  ever  be  indebted  to  the  vivi- 
fying influence  of  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  every  chaste 
form  of  decorative  art,  as  the  effective  means  of  opening  the  eye  of 
the  soul  to  the  vision  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty,  firing  the  heart  with 
the  ardor  of  inspiration,  touching  it  with  the  sense  of  tenderness 
and  love,  and  refining  the  taste  by  the  display  of  true  elegance  and 
grace. 

The  dry,  prosaic,  lifeless  style  in  which  poetry  is  too  generally  read 
in  our  schools,  is  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  not  merely  to  the  fiic- 
ttlties  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  conception  or  utterance  of 
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poetic  compasition,  but  to  the  action  and  influence  of  all  those  pow- 
ers, mental  and  moral,  which  tend  to  elevate  and  refine  the  soul,  and 
mould  the  character  to  the  highest  forms  of  excellence.  There  is 
something  akin  to  the  barrenness  of  spirit  with  which  the  sceptic  pe- 
ruses a  page  of  sacred  scripture,  in  the  utterly  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  well -drilled  pupil  in  mathematics  or  in  grammar,  is  some- 
times permitted  to  read  strains  of  the  purest  poetry,  embodying  the 
sublimest  sentiments,  and  calling  for  tones  of  the  deepest  and  most 
vivid  emotion,  or  even  of  the  most  exalted  pjission. 

The  general  neglect  of  appropriate  means  for  cheri  hing  sensibility 
and  cultivating  taste,  in  the  relation  now  referred  to,  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  it  prevails  most  in  that  form  of  education  and  in 
that  class  of  schools  in  which  it  tells  with  the  deepest  eflfect : — I  refer 
to  our  common  modes  of  mental  cultivation,  and  to  those  seminaries 
in  which  the  mass  of  our  people  arc  trained.  Th^j  recuperative  influ- 
ences of  classical  culture,  in  our  higher  literary  institutions,  does 
something  to  redeem,  in  this  rei^pect,  the  omissions  and  the  defects  of 
earlier  training.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that,  even  in  our  boast- 
ed New  England  education,  as  generally  conducted,  the  young  who 
are  to  receive  no  such  remedial  aid  for  di?iproportioned  and  defective 
cultivation,  close  their  school  course  without  the  benefit  of  a  single 
effort,  on  the  part  of  instructors,  to  render  their  pupils  capable  of  ap- 
preciating or  expressing  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  best  passages 
of  our  own  literature  and  that  of  the  parent  laud, — a  literature  which 
contains  confessedly  more  of  the  inspiring  elements  of  pure  morality 
and  noble  character,  as  well  as  genuine  beauty,  than  any  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  earth ;  not  excepting  even  the  model  languages  of 
classic  antiquity. 

Instruction  in  Grammar, — It  is  but  of  late  that  those  who  pre- 
scribe the  forms  of  education  or  the  modes  of  instruction,  have  fur- 
nished the  working  teacher  with  the  means  of  rational  and  philosophic 
training  for  his  jjupils,  in  another  department  of  culture  ]>rofessedly 
occupied  with  the  discij)line  of  the  expres^^ive  faculties,  but,  in  past 
years,  so  formally  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  embarrass  and 
retard  rather  than  aid  the  progress  of  development.  A  great  chancre 
unquestionably,  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  text-books  on 
Grammar ;  and  in  this  branch  of  instruction  we  have  recently  been 
provided  with  valuable  facilities  for  improvement,  in  several  excellent 
treatises,  well  suited  to  the  true  uses  of  a  text-book, — not  a  synthetic 
synopsis  of  the  science  as  it  lies  in  the  mind  of.  the  consummate  gram- 
marian, but  a  gradually  progressive  and  practical  presentation  of  the 
subject,  from  its  simplest  elements  upward,  in  a  course,  at  the  samt 
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tune,  ^o  strictly  logical,  that  every  step  leads,  by  a  law  of  thought,  to 
another,  and  so  thoroughly  practical,  that, — to  use  the  not  inapt 
expression  of  a  German  instructor  visiting  one  of  our  American 
schools, — the  pupil  is  made,  at  every  step,  to  ^^  exjyerience  grammar." 

Defective  Methods, — Still,  too  many  of  our  teachei*8  cling  to  the 
narrow  practice  of  following,  in  every  grammar  lesson,  the  order  of  a 
synthetic  text-book,  in  which  the  subject  is  admirably  arranged  for  a 
systematic  and  philosophic  review  of  the  science,  but  by  no  means 
for  the  8ucce<«ivc  steps  of  progress  to  the  young  mind  commencing 
the  study  of  it.  The  method  of  such  text-books  is  precisely  that 
which  must  be  inverted  in  all  true,  living,  oral  instruction,  or  in  any 
rational  attempt  to  introduce  a  learner  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  to  guide  him  in  his  first  endeavors  to  reduce  it  to  practice  in  illus- 
trative forms  of  exercise.  The  logic  of  instruction  requires  that  the 
whole  science  of  grammar  should  be  first  subjected  to  a  rigorous  an- 
alysis in  the  teacher's  own  mind,  that  its  elements  may  be  exhibited 
individually  and  succiissively  to  that  of  the  pupil,  and  so  become  the 
groundwork  of  liis  inductive  and  intelligent  progress  from  the  recog- 
nition of  fact^  to  that  of  princij)les  and  laws.  The  practical  part  of 
the  instructor's  business,  requires,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches,  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  rule  of  presenting  one  element  only  at  a 
time,  but  in  such  succession  as  to  develop  the  whole  subject  in  easy 
steps  of  connected  progress,-^ach  perfectly  understood  and  thor- 
oughly exemplified  ;  nothing  assumed,  but  everything  proved  ;  noth- 
ing mertdy  defined  without  being  reduced  to  practice. 

The  Practice  of  Composition, — Till  very  recently,  in  comparison, 
no  branch  of  education  connected  so  immediately  witli  tlfe  discipline 
of  the  expressive  faculties,  has  been  more  faultily  conducted  than 
this.  Without  waiting  for  the  development  and  efficient  action  of 
the  reflective  faculties,  or  the  power  of  abstract  conception  and  gen- 
eral thought,  the  teacher,  when  he  has  conducted  his  pupils  through 
a  very  imperfect  course  of  grammar  and  mechanical  "par^inej,"  and, 
perhaps  a  little  technical  rhetoric,  proceeds  to  prescribe  a  task  m  cuin- 
position,  on  Rome  general  theme  requiring  the  thoughts  of  a  mature 
and  capacious  mind,  besides  the  command  of  a  skillful  pen,  for  its 
proper  treatment. 

Results  of  Defective  Methods  of  Teaching. — Called  thus,  without 
means,  to  perform  a  task  which  leads  him  entirely  away  from  the  re- 
gion in  which  his  mind  naturally  and  habitually  works,— the  concrete 
world  of  actual  observation  and  of  clear  conception  or  conscious  feel- 
^"gt — the  pupil  finds  himself  unable  to  do  what  is  required  of  him  as 
&  personal  elTort.     In  these  circumstances,  if  he  does  not  actually 
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shirk  the  task  imposed  on  him,  he  has  no  resort  but  to  repeat  the 
commoDplace  thoughts  and  sayings  of  others,  in  which  he  Feels  no 
interest,  and  which,  to  his  consciousness,  have  no  truth.  The  precious 
moments  of  youth  are  thus  worse  than  wasted ;  the  expressive  facul* 
ties  are  withered  and  dried  up;  and  education,  thus  misdirected, 
destroys  the  powers  which  it  was  employed  to  chensh. 

Advantages  of  Seasonable  Traming, — Teachers  who  take  the  pains 
to  observe  well,  know  that  there  is  a  stage  in  the  life  of  childhood, 
when  expression  is  a  spontaneous  tendency  and  a  delight, — when  to 
construct  a  sentence  on  bis  slate,  or  pencil  a  little  note  on  paper,  is  to 
the  miniature  ^^  ambitious  student,^  a  conscious  achievement  and  a 
triumph  of  power.  Then  is  the  happy  moment  for  beginning  the 
work  of  practice,  which,  if  neglected  at  that  stage,  will  never  be 
easily,  naturally,  or  effectively  done  afterward.  The  attempt  may  be 
made  at  a  later  period,  under  the  influence  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a 
feeling  of  shame,  or  the  consciousness  of  compulsion.  But,  by  this  time, 
the  plastic  suppleness  and  pliancy  of  the  mind  is  gone;  and  the  whole 
endeavor  proves  an  affair  of  difficulty  and  dislike.  The  teacher's  pol- 
icy is  never  to  let  the  moment  come  when  compositfon,  whether  iq 
the  form  of  note  or  letter,  or  narrative,  or  description,  is  felt  to  be 
anything  else  than  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege.  The  expression  of  sen- 
timent, and  the  argument  for  an  opinion,  will  then,  become  as  easy, 
as  natural,  and  as  pleasurable  employment,  as  the  first  steps  of  con- 
scious progress,  in  the  penning  of  a  juvenile  note  or  letter. 

RJietoric, — The  great  defect  in  conducting  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion,— a  defect  which  is  still  very  prevalent, — consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  study  of  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  theoretic  speculation  on  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  or  is  limited  to  the  mere  committing  of  rules  to  mem- 
ory. Rhetoric,  to  become  a  useful  branch  of  modern  education, 
should  embrace  a  gradually  progressive  course  of  exercises,  embody- 
ing successively  the  facts  of  language,  in  the  use  of  words  and  the 
construction  of  sentences ;  it  should  include  the  practice  of  daily 
writing,  for  successive  years ;  frequent  exercises  in  the  logical  arrang- 
ing of  thought  for  the  purposes  of  expression,  and  the  adapting  of 
the  forms  and  character  of  expression  to  thought ;  and  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  close  study  and  critical  analysis  of  the  works  of 
distinguished  writers,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  perfect  mastery  over 
every  form  of  style. 

Elocution :  Errors  in  Modes  of  Instruction, — Few  branches  of 
education  are  so  little  understood  or  rightly  practiced  as  this.  We 
have,  in  our  current  modes  of  instruction,  little  choice  between  the 
^aults  of  style  arising  from  what  the  indolent  incline  to  term  ^a 
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generoas  neglect,''  through  fear  of  "spoiling"  what  thoy  claim  as 
^  nature,"  and  those  faults,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  attributable 
to  literal  >ind  mechanical  modes  of  cultivation,  and  consist  in  the  ob- 
trusion of  arbitrary  details  and  arti6cial  forms.  Hence  the  results 
which  characterize  ihe  one,  in  the  gross  errors  of  slovenly  and  low 
habit,  coarse  and  disgusting  manner,  uncouth  effect,  bawling  vehe- 
mence, and  gesticulating  violence,  of  what  is  sometimes  dignified 
with  the  name  of  "popular  oratory  ;''  and  hence  the  opposite  traits  of 
finical  taste,  affected  elegance,  false  refinement,  and  studied  contri- 
vances of  effect,  which  belong  to  perverted  culture. 

Errors  in  Theory, — With  the  advocates  of  neglect,  the  true  teach- 
er, as  a  believer  in  the  value  of  cultivation,  can  have  little  sympathy, 
further  than  in  the  condemnation  of  false  and  artificial  manner.  Neg- 
lect of  culture,  he  knows  well,  produces,  in  regard  to  all  expressive 
art,  the  same  obvious  faults  of  rawness  and  inappropriateness,  awk- 
wardness and  error.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
language  of  some  eminent  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  protest  against 
the  errors  of  mechanical  and  literal  training,  gives  countenance  to 
the  claims  of  ignorance  on  this  subject,  and  seems  to  sanction  the 
utter  neglect  of  cultivation.  Prominent  among  these  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  find  an  authority  otherwise  so  justly  eminent  as  Dr. 
Whately,  whose  own  brilliant  talents  and  ready  power  of  expression, 
while  they  tend  to  give  him  an  &<^cendency  over  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  are  perhaps  the  very  circumstances  which  dis- 
qualify him  to  form  a  true  judgment  on  the  modes  of  cultivation 
best  adapted  to  the  great  majority  of  minds  which  full  under  the  care 
of  the  teacher,  in  the  common  routine  of  education.  .  The  error, — if 
one  may  be  pardoned  the  term, — by  which  ingenious  minds  are,  on 
this  subject  sometimes  entirely  misled  by  superficial  observation  and 
hasty  conclusions,  is  that  of  overlooking  the  great  fact  that,  in  the 
cultivation  of  any  branch  of  expressive  art,  education  is  properly 
charged  with  a.double  duty, — that  of  aiding,  by  esery  favoring  influ- 
ence, the  inward  power  of  conce})tion,  and  that  of  watching  over  the 
outward  form  of  expression.  In  the  former  function,  education  is 
spiritual,  genial,  inspiring,  intellectual,  in  its  suggestions :  in  the  latter, 
its  office  is  formative  and  exterior ;  it  watches,  with  the  nicety  of  a 
musician's  ear  and  a  painter's  eye,  over  every  point  of  detail,  and  as- 
siduously trains  every  organ  of  the  pupil  to  exactness,  as  the  law  of 
truth,  extending  to  the  minutest  effect  of  vocal  utterance  and  visible 
action.  True  culture,  in  this  relation,  aims  at  a  perfect  result,  and 
descends,  therefore,  to  the  moulding  of  every  detail. 

Th€  necessary  Unicn  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching, — It  is 
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a  great  error  to  suppose  that  in  doin^  its  practical  work,  education 
iDii5t  do  ;t  io  a  nan^jw  and  senrile  Sfiirlt  or  in  a  iDercIv  mechanical 
£.inn.  Gcnuin?  instmctiun,  in  iu  minutest  dirirccion.  reok>gni2es  and 
impre?s«s  a  principle  wbieh  prompts  the  prtlcrence  of  one  furm  of 
expre^siun  to  another :  and  it  tak«r$  care  to  deepen  the  impression  of 
tlie  princ:[*1e  l>v  meaxis  of  the  associated  art  in  practice.  Faitliful 
teachin::  ma«t  always  extend  to  detaik.  There  is  no  slighiing  or 
sloven  ill  J  in  its  work.  The  dl^r^nce  between  true  and  false  insinie- 
lion,  in  all  art»  is  simpiv  ihi* :  the  former  in  pr«e5cril'ing  a  niW.  r^f^-rs 
to  the  parent  prnci|  le  frv*ro  which  it  is  derived^  and  thus  makes 
instnicti<>n  logical ;  the  latter  lavs  d.rwn  the  rule  as  a  detached  and 
arbitrary  f;tct  of  mere  inculcation^  and  thus  rentiers  ia-ftmction  em- 
firic-A  and  MKchaMCoL  The  skilhul  t^^acher  knows  how.  in  inculca- 
ting the  cl«j6est  ap[  lication  to  d«:ta;L  to  keep  the  mind  intent  on  the 
principle  which  sug^^-sts  it.  Xo  errc>r  in  e*iacational  training  can  be 
greater  than  that  of  shrinking  fn:»m  or  shunning  f^rticulars  under 
the  pi  a  ''f  generdizin*.  In  all  matters  of  expreseive  art,  pricciple 
most  l-e-  devtr!oj»eil  and  ap^'Iit-*]  in  practice. 

ytces^*'*^  of  Dftail. — ^Tlie  ricjht  expression  of  a  sentiment  br 
voice  aiid  aciion,  like  ev^ry  other  external  act  of  niir.d  and  organ, 
has  neir^-arilv  a  m<.de  and  a  fonn,  i^x^x tensive  w'th  the  words  ia 
which  it  is  fr-ml-^/oicd  :  and  neither  ivacher  cor  stud  Lt  orin  aford  to 
dispense  uiih  oce  e!cm-n:  of  the  true  effect.  The  atrvL'i^.n.  there- 
f?rit^  must  b»?  directed  to  the  studv  and  oWrva::«.'n.  '*aE;i!vtiv-aj:v,  of 
the  em[«l  a-^i-i*  tones^  paii-^  s,  drc"  unless  we  are  willinj:  t'>  tit^N.  vt  the 
proper  r-ff  ct  of  th».-se  on  sj-eech.  If  we  can  not  coiuii;ur»:c.nte  senti- 
ment ic;:!iout  a  duo  <. lr<-rvar.oe  of  these,  thev.nia-t  e^i'iecilv  be 
sfjded.  more  or  less,  aconiin^  to  ih^ir  value  and  imj-ortacce  ;  and 
the  Very  otSee  of  instruction  is  in  all  such  casesw  [a:ieL:Iy  tv  deseriid 
to  the  >ta  ly  and  pract'ce  of  derail   . 

Yet  I>r.  Whatelv.  in  his  Elements  of  RLetorc,  assorts  that  the  an- 
alvtic  stulv  o(  detail,  in  s«ch  matters,  "mas:  vitiat.-  every  svst*  m 
ot  iu-imction  f«>unde*l  up>n  it."  For  this  cocclusio::,  f.-rtunAtrly, 
L.j«ever.  Le  gives  no  reas«>n  but  what  is  contained  in  the  b::cf  phrase, 
*•  acc»>rti::.:r  to  mv  liew*,"  and  addsw  further,  the  savinij  clause,  -if 
tr.':«i^  \ieW5  be  correct.**  A  true  and  efficient  friend  of  <-du^'a;x»n,  in 
t.tber  r.jj-ects,  tlius  sides  with  iLe  opi-onents  of  culture,  by  speaking 
fn>ra  the  preferences  of  personal  taste  and  arbitrary  opinion,  icstead 
o(  the  bws  of  analoijy  and  universal  truth. 

In  moi^t  Anglo-Saxon  communities  the  teacher  of  elocution  re- 
ceives his  pupils  encn»ted,^-oiie  might  say. — ^wiih  the  errors  of  neg- 
lected or  corrupted  babtty  UMofisckKislT  coatracted  from  tKe  cnmsat 
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faults  of  his  home,  his  early  school,  the  street,  the  local  style  of  his 
vicinity,  or  tliat  of  some  popular  public  speaker.  Ttie  eradication  of 
these  errors  is  obviously  the  first  duty  of  an  instructor.  But,  accor- 
ding to  the  views  of  Dr.  Whately,  the  instructor  must  not  put  forth 
his  hand  to  touch  'such  faults ;  for  this  could  not  be  done  without 
incurring  the  evil  of  entering  into  **  analytic  details  of  emphasis,  tones, 
pauses,  &c."  The  fabric  of  education,  in  this  as  in  all  other  depart- 
ments, resembles  the  well  constructed  edifice,  liberally  and  scientific- 
ally planned,  symmetrically  proj>ortioncd,  and  thoroughly  finished  in 
detail.  The  outijide  observers  of  the  processes  of  instruction, — 
among  w^hora  Dr.  Whatel}',  for  the  time,  takes  his  position, — are 
quite  willing  that  the  intellectual  structure  should  be  a  goodly  man- 
sion, on  the  whole,  but  insist  on  the  notion  that  it  shall  be  built 
without  any  detail  of  wood,  stone,  or  brick,  in  particular. 

^^Natural  Advantages^ — In  the  act  of  utterance,  the  glance  of  gen- 
ius may  suffice,  at  times,  for  the  intuitive  recognition  of  a  principle ; 
and  the  empassioned  impulse  of  artistic  temperament,  may  prompt  to 
instantaneous  and  perfect  expression.  The  jiossessor  of  such  attri- 
butes may,  on  exciting  occasions,  dispense  with  reflective  thought  and 
studious  application  as  securities  for  success  in  utterance.  But  the 
majority  of  mankind,  whether  in  youth  or  maturity,  consciously  and 
habitually  need  all  the  aids  of  analysis  and  study,  and  are  successful 
in  prof»ortion  to  the  closeness  of  their  application  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  practice.  The  aid,  in  such  circumstances,  to  be  render- 
ed by  the  intelligent  and  faithful  teacher,  is  precisely  that  work  of  de- 
tail to  which  Dr.  Whately  objects.  The  student,  through  inadverten- 
cy, overlooks,  for  example,  the  true  and  appro])riate  manner  of  express- 
ion in  solemn  emotion ;  and,  in  the  utterance  of  a  passage  of  that 
character,  runs  on,  through  the  influence  of  neglected  habit,  in  a  high^ 
loud^  and  rapid  voice.  Ilere,  the  mechanical  teacher  will,  of  course, 
rectify  the  error,  for  the  moment,  by  merely  exemplifying  the  proper 
style,  and  making  the  pupil  repeat  in  imitation  of  the  model,  but 
with  no  explanation,  and  with  no  reference  of  any  point  to  a  fixed 
principle  which  might  be  a  guide  in  future  practice.  The  true  teacher, 
— who  never  can  rest  satisfied  with  anything  merely  mimetic  or  par- 
rot-like,— when  he  indicates  eri^ors,  endeavors  to  correct  them  by  re- 
ferring his  pupil  to  the  principle  from  which  they  deviate.  He  inter- 
rogates him  in  this  ca.se  as  to  the  true  and  natural  style  of  voice  in 
which  solemn  emotion  is  uttered,  and  directs  his  attention  successively 
to  the  facts  that  it  is  characterizt»d  by  tones  which  are  compara- 
tively low^  wft^  and  slow^ — as  heard  in  the  natural  and  appropriate 
utterance  of  devotional  feeling.     Teacher  and  pupil  have  thus  a  defi 
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nite  aim  and  an  intelligent  eooree  before  them  in  the  reiterated  prso- 
tioe  which  maj  be  required  for  the  correction  of  error,  and  a  guiding 
light  to  direct  them  in  all  similar  difficulties  which  maj  occur  in  sub- 
sequent ezerdses.  In  this  department  of  education,  as  well  as  in 
others  true  instruction  is  nothing  else  than  the  exposition  of  a  prinr 
cipU  along  with  an  amalytieai  opplioitHm  of  it.  Yet  this  is  the  tctj 
mode  of  procedure  whidi  Dr.*  Whatel j  condemns,  when  he  objects  so 
deddedlj  to  that  method  of  elocutionary  traioing  which  calls  the 
attentioo  of  the  stud^it  first  to  the  prominent  Tocal  effects  of  an 
emotion,  and  then  descends  to  the  partjculars  of  ezptvasion  in  **  em- 
phasis, pauses,  ^c" 

The  errors  of  theory,  regarding  this  department  of  education,  have 
been  dwelt  on  longer  than  m^t  have  otherwise  been  necessary,  were 
it  not  for  the  proneness  of  those  wlio  superintend  and  control  the 
iorms  of  instruction,  to  de^  to  the  authority  of  distinguished  names, 
and  to  discourage  the  well  directnl  efforts  of  the  teacher.  The  mode 
in  which  reading  is  taught,  or  elocution  practiced,  in  the  successive 
stagvs  of  education,  has  a  greater  effect  on  mental  and  moral  devd- 
oproent,  than  any  other  branch  of  instruction :  it  affects  not  only  the 
intelligence,  but  the  taste,  the  habits  and  the  whole  character  of  the 
mind.  To  the  young  teacher,  therefore,  it  is  exceedingly  important 
that  bis  views  on  the  subject  be  clear  and  correct. 

The  practice  of  Gftiure. — ^The  visible  part  of  elocution, — express- 
ive action, — is  another  subject  on  which  the  errors  of  theory  and 
practice  are  numerous  and  great.  .They  consist  chiefly,  however,  in 
intentional  or  unconscious  mepUcL,  on  the  one  hand,  and  meckami€al 
mltitation,  on  the  other.  The  former  cau^e  of  fiiulty  habit  appears 
in  inex|)ressive,  unmeaning,  and  inappropriate  ibrms  of  bodily  action, 
in  insitrnifioant  tricks  of  personal  halnt,  or  in  exces^ve  and  violent 
gesticulation,  accompanied  by  awkward  and  uncouth  attitudes:  the 
latter  shows  it»elf  in  unnatural,  afft^tcd,  or  fiintastic  gestures  and  posi- 
tions. The  expressive  actions  which  naturally  and  properly  belong 
to  public  addre^  on  subjects  which  call  fi>rth  emotion,  being  larger 
and  noore  ibrcible  than  those  vhich  l«long  to  the  habitual  style  of 
private  conversation,  it  is  of  great  ser\ice,  in  the  training  of  youth, 
that,  in  addition  to  all  the  healthful  aids  arising  from  manly  exer^s«8 
and  enlivening  sports,  there  should  be  a  daily  course  of  training  on 
the  principal  forms  of  oratorical  action,  with  a  \'iew  to  ensure  force, 
and  freedom,  and  propriety  of  manner,  as  r^ards  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  attitude  and  action.  This  lai^^uage  has  its  principles  for 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher  and  the  studoit  as  well  aa  the  nrlirt. 
The  attoitiTe  iafeitijgBtioB  of  these  pmc^plei  is  ^  oaly  ao«i«e  of 
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true  and  liberal  instruction  or  useful  study.  From  tbese  principles 
rules  for  application  necessarily  flow ;  and  it  depends  on  the  teacher 
and  the  student  whether  the  latter  shall  be  well  and  skillfully  trained^ 
neglected,  or  superficially  taught 

Artistic  Cultivation  of  Taste. -^-Vrovision  is  formally  made,  in 
many  seminaries,  for  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  cultivation  for  the 
expressive  faculties,  than  is  afibrded  in  the  mere  learning  to  read,  in 
the  study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  in  the  practice  of  composition 
and  elocution.  The  demands  of  Taste  are  recognized  and  complied 
with,  so  far  as  regards  a  certain  measure  of  instruction  in  music  and 
drawing.  But,  in  very  many  seminaries,  the  little  arbitrary  and  im- 
perfect instruction  which  is  givt^n  in  these  branches,  is  loo  frequently 
much  iiM'se  than  none ;  unless  we  are  willing  to  recognize  the  form- 
ing of|)bad  taste  in  either  art  as  an  admissible  service  of  education. 

Lessons  in  Drawing :  Common  Mistake. — Many  parents  and  teach- 
ers never  bestow  a  thought  on  the  true  character  or  proper  uses  of 
art,  as  a  means  of  mental  culture,  or  as  a  practical  accomplishment, 
but  labor  under  the  false  notion  that  a  little  dabbling  in  it,  under  a 
very  ordinary  instructor,  is  at  least  something  gained  toward  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  graceful  habit.  There  can  not  be  a  greater  error 
committed  in  education  than  this.  Every  attempt  to  copy  an  imper- 
fect model,  brings  down  the  tone  of  taste,  and  does  something  to  hin- 
der the  attainment  of  excellence.  Neglect  is  wholesome,  when  com- 
pared with  perversion  or  with  false  instruction. 

**  My  daughter,"  says  an  affectionate  mother,  "*  wishes  to  learn  draw- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  T31ank  is  getting  up  a  class ;  and  I  think  I  shall  let  her  join. 
Mr.  Blank*s  drawing  is  no  great  things,  to  be  sure.  But  a  little  no- 
tion  of  drawing  can  do  my  daughter  no  harm,  at  least;  and,  per- 
haps, she  may  take  a  liking  for  it ;  and  then  she  can  find  a  better 
teacher,  when  it  will  be  worth  while  to  have  one."  Here  are  the  com- 
mon errors, — that  there  is  any  benefit  in  a  little /wor  or  bad  art,  or  that 
any  speck  of  it  is  not  a  positive  blemish  ;  that  the  elements  of  art 
can  be  taught  by  an  incompetent  teacher;  and  that,  after  having 
taste  thus  perverted,  the  pupil  can  rally,  acquire  new  principles,  and 
form  new  habits.  The  actual  experience  of  most  pupils  thus  misdi- 
rected, is  the  painful  conviction  that,  without  a  perfect  command  of 
elements,  nothing  whatever  can  be  done  in  art,  and  that  every  neg- 
lected false  line  or  touch,  in  rudimental  lessons,  is  sure  to  injure  the 
habits  of  eye  and  hand,  in  all  subsequent  execution,  besides  lowering 
the  standard  of  excellence,  and  degrading  the  ta^te  of  the  student. 

Music :  Sinking, — An  error  similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  instruction  and  practice  in  music^ — more  partic- 
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ularly,  in  instrumental  music  The  vocal  department,  however,  is 
not  without  its  many  evils  of  erroneous  conception  and  faulty  instruc- 
tion. Singing,  by  the  formal  manner  in  which  it  is  sometimes  taught, 
becomes  one  of  the  listless  tasks  which  the  juvenile  pupil  is  com- 
pelled to  perform  in  the  routine  of  school  duty,  instead  of  being  one 
of  tlie  natural  enjoyments  and  welcome  recreations  of  daily  life,  in 
which  intellectual  acti\nty  is  accompanied  by  pleasing  emotion  and 
free  expression.  The  young  learner,  who  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  jure  and  perfect  strains 
of  actual  music,  and  then  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  execute  them,  in 
the  natui^I  training  of  ear  and  voice,  is  commonly  detained  for  a  long 
course  of  drilfincr  on  technical  terms  and  arbitrarv  rules.  Music  is 
thus  rendered  a  tasteless,  irksome,  artificial  exerci^e  to  the  pBpij,  and 
fails  of  accomplishing  its  main  objects  of  quickening  the  ear,  enlh*ening 
the  feelings,  moulding  the  voice,  and  cultivating  the  taste,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  pure  and  beautiful  examples  of  vocal  sound,  in  the  express- 
ion of  feelin<;  and  sentiment 

Demoralizing  Infiuenct  of  Low  Taste. — Tlie  result  is  still  more 
injurious  when  low  taste  is  pi^rmitted  to  obtrude  its  degrading  influ- 
ences on  the  sacred  sphere  of  music ;  when  song  is  treated  as  merely 
a  form  i»f  amusement  or  of  sport,  and  when  the  corrupting  effects  of 
gross  humor  and  ridiculous  c;iricature,  are  intentionally  iiitr<.>duced  in 
the  le-isons  of  an  art  designe<l  to  purify  and  elevate  the  soul.  When 
to  such  influences  there  is  added  the  express  utterance  of  degrading 
and  d'.'morniizing  sentiment,  in  the  words  of  a  piece  of  music  selected 
for  a  school  exercise,  the  work  of  the  enemv  who  sows  tares  in  the 
field,  is  fully  accomplished ;  and  education  lends  its  hand  to  the  act 
of  helping  the  young  mind  not  upwfp-d  but  pa^^itively  downward. 

Deficient  and  Faulty  Imtruction. — When  the  grosser  evils  whicli 
have  been  mentioned,  are  avoided,  there  are  not  unfrequently  others, 
quite  serious  in  effect,  arising  from  the  influence  of  ini{>erfect  cultiva- 
tion nnd  faUe  taste  in  the  teacher,  or  in  the  communitv  of  which  the 
pupil  is  a  member.  Inaccurate,  slovenly,  and  heedless  execution  de- 
feats all  the  purposes  of  musical  cultivation,  and  renders  the  absence 
of  culture  preferable  to  the  posse-^sion  of  it.  Every  rejvetiiion  of  a 
fault  confinns  an  error  of  perc**ption,  a  perversion  of  feeling,  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  ta^e,  and  deepens  it  into  a  vice  of  habit  and  a  defect  in 
mentiil  character. 

Instrumental  Music, — The  more  laborious  furms  of  culture  which 
are  indispensable  to  success  in  the  performance  of  instrumental  mu- 
»ic  strike  yet  deeper  into  the  taste  and  tendencies  of  tlie  mind,  as 
regrtrds  tlie   character  and  effects  of  expression.     Faults   in    Uiift 
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department  of  musical  instruction,  are,  it  is  true,  not  so  widely  diffused 
as  those  which  are  so  often  displayed  in  the  teaching  of  vocal  music. 
Bat  thej  are  not  less  prejudicial  to  the  pupil  individually.  The  in- 
cessant and  arduous  application  which  is  required  of  all  who  wish  to 
perform  successfully  on  any  instrument,  exhausts  and  discourages 
pupils  who  have  not  a  true  and  deep  love  of  music,  together  with  the 
enduring  physical  vigor  and  muscular  power  which  co^ummate  exe- 
cution demands.  The  attempt  to  continue  practice,  under  such  dis- 
advantages, is  more  injurious  than  beneficial ;  and  when  the  pupil  is 
dragged  through  the  daily  infliction,  the  whole  course  ends  in  that 
miserable  failure  over  whose  multitude  of  sins  the  false  charity  of 
society  is  so  often  called  to  throw  its  mantle.  In  music,  as  in  every 
other  form  of  expressive  art,  no  culture  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
that  which  entails  error  and  imperfection. 

False  Models. — The  evils  of  defective  cultivation  are  not  less  con- 
spicuous when  the  pupil  possesses  both  tiiste  and  diligence  and  good 
ability,  but  is  misled  in  style^  by  the  influence  of  a  false  model  in 
instruction.  Of  late  years,  the  facility  of  obtaining  instruction  of  the 
best  order,  is  greatly  increased.  But  a  fatal  error  is  still  quite  cur- 
rent among  parents,  that  elementary  lessons  do  not  require  a  high 
standard  of  perfection  in  the  teacher,  and  that  therefore  the  rudiments 
of  music  may  be  acquired  under  any  supervision.  In  this  way,  vast 
nambers  of  pupils'  are  rendered  imperfect  performers,  for  life,  by 
wrong  habits  acquired  in  the  earliest  stages  of  instruction  and  prac- 
tice,— habits  which  no  subsequent  reformatory  training  is  capable  of 
correcting. 

Means  of  corrkctino  prevalent  Errors  in  the  Cultivation 

OF  THE  Expressive  Faculties^ 

Remedial  Effects  of  Good  Instruction, — The  remedy  for  existing 
evils  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  education,  lies  partly,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  with  parents  and  the  official  guardians  of  public 
instruction  ;  and  some  of  the  evils  adverted  to  are  confessedly  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  teacher's  action.  Still,  in  the  actual  business  of 
teaching,  even  under  all  the  impediments  arising  from  false  views  of 
education  and  false  plans  of  established  procedure  in  instruction, 
much  may  be  effected  in  the  way  of  beneficial  reformation,  by  intel- 
ligent ^nd  judicious  measures  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  his  mode 
of  conducting  the  daily  lessons  and  exercises  in  those  branches  of 
iostraction  which  are  recognized  and  demanded  by  general  opiniou 
or  by  legislative  enactment. 

Examples. — Referring  to  the  utterly  deficient  provi>ion  which  tlie 
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general  plan  of  corrent  edncat'on  makes  for  the  caltiyatioo  and  devel  • 
opment  of  the  perceptive  facolties,  an  enteq>iidng  and  vigilant  teacher 
will  find  no  diflScoIty  in  indodng  his  pupils  to  take  a  short  walk  with 
him,  for  a  few  minutes  daily,  at  a  suitable  season  of  the  year,  with  a 
view  to  a  little  familiar  conversation  with  them  about  the  form  and 
character  of  a  plants — even  though  but  a  weed  on  the  road -side. 
The  oonversiflion  can  be  ea»ly  so  managifd  as  to  lead  to  the  attentive 
observation  and  close  examination  of  every  part  of  the  plant,  as  des- 
^pated,  first,  by  the  name  in  ordinary  nse,  and,  afterward,  if  conven- 
ient, by  the  more  exact  term  of  sdentific  nomenclature.  A  micro- 
scope,  such  as  may  be  easily  obtained  for  a  few  dollars,  will  be  an 
infallible  attraction  to  observation  and  inspection,  in  such  excursions,^ 
and  will  prove  a  most  eflBcient  assistant  teacher.  Curiosity,  and  won- 
der, and  in«^uiry,  once  excited  in  this  way,  will  cause  the  young  mind 
to  drink  in,  with  delight,  every  item  of  information  which  &lls  ftt>m 
the  lips  of  the  teacher.  Actual  knowledge  will  thus  be  obtained,  and 
its  pleasure  consciously  felt.  -  Feeling  and  emotion,  the  main  springs 
of  exprifssion,  are  now  brought  into  play ;  imagination  is  awakened, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  intelligence,  will  recognize  the  traces  of 
beauty  and  skill  in  the  handiwork  of  Nature.  To  record,  in  writing, 
what  the  eye  has  seen,  and  the  ear  heard,  and  the  mind  conceived, 
during  such  a  lesson,  will  be  no  hardship  of  ^rypt-^o  task-work,  but 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege.  Many  a  faithful  teacher  in  our  New 
England  States  has,  in  this  way, — without  waiting  for  an  educational 
millennium,  in  which  hoiamy^  eomposiiiam^  and  maiural  tkeoioyy  shall 
all  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools,  by  legislative  authority, — 
^  taken  the  responsibility,^  personally,  and  given  an  excellent  eleraent- 
arv  lesson  in  all  three. 

Firtt  Les9om$  in  Spelling  and  Reading. — ^The  nnphilosophical  and 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  many  branches  of  educatioo  are  actuaUj 
taught,  admits  ob%-iotts]y  of  a  remedy  at  the  teacher*s  wilL  Hiere  is 
no  necessity  of  blindly  following  the  practice  of  making  the  diild 
commit  to  memory  the  names  of  all  the  Wtters  of  the  alphabet  before 
he  ts  asked  to  join  the  sounds  of  two,  so  as  to  read  the  words  ke  or 
me.  There  is  abundance  of  rhyme,  but  very  little  reason,  in  making 
the  child  read  a  whole  column  of  raiely  oecurni^  and  even  of  nnin- 
teQigible  words  because  they  all  happen  to  have  the  same  or  similar 
combination  of  letters ;  while  hb  bright  ey«s  would  sparkle  with  in 
telligence  and  delight,  to  see,  in  the  column,  a  single  woid  whose 
fiimiliar  sound  would  soon  render  its  £Me  as  fiimiliar.  To  the  jooMut 
learner  in  ike  primer^  ike  tpellimg-kniy  or  ike  sckool  dicHamny^  tha 
whole  Tohmie  arranges  itself  in  Uu«e  rhmm  of  words:  (1,)  thoM 
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which  children  of  his  age  understand  and  U9e;  (2,)  those  which  they 
understand^  when  they  hear  them  from  the  lips  of  older  children  or 
of  adults,  but  which  they  do  not  use  themselves ;  (3,)  those  which 
they  neither  use  nor  understand,  but  which  with  the  aid  of  teacher 
and  book,  they  are,  in  due  season,  to  learn  to  iinderstand  and  use 
aright.     To  follow  the  true  order  of  teaching,  in  such  circumstances, 
will  cost  the  teacher  no  more  tiouble  than  the  simple  act  of  dotting 
with  the  pencil  point,  on  the  column  of  the  given  page  of  the  piipiPs 
book,  those  words  which  he  finds  adapted  to  the  class-lesson  of  the 
hour,  according  to  the  intelligence  and  advancement  of  his  scholars. 
Phonetic  and  Empirical  Methods, — Another  expedient  for  the  re- 
moval of  impediments  to  successful  elementary  instruction,  and  one 
which  the  teacher  can  easily  adopt,  after  having  made  the  selection 
of  words,  as  suggested  above,  would  consist  in  the  subdivision  of 
each  of  the  classes  mentioned  into  analogous  and  anomalous  sub- 
classes.    All  the  words  of  the  first  class,  for  example, — those  which 
are  familiar  to  the  child*s  ear  and  mind,  by  daily  personal  use, — are 
either  regular  or  irregular,  as  to  the  combination  of  their  letters  in 
name  and  sound.     The  former  of  these  sub-classes  may  be  easily 
learned  by  the  process  of  spelling  them  by  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
which  compose  the  words.     Thus,  in  the  word  "page,"  the  names  of 
the  first  three  letters  very  readily  suggest  their  sounds,  the  combina- 
tion of  which  constitutes  the  reading  of  the  word.     But  not  so  with 
the  word  "gag,"  in  which  not  one  of  all  the  letters  suggests  its  own 
sound  by  the  name  given  to  it.     By  the  principle  of  analogy,  there- 
fore, all  words  in  which  the  name  of  the  letter  prompts  the  sound  to 
the  ear,  may  be  advantageously  taught  by  the  phonetic  method  of 
merely  articulating  the  sounds  of  the  letters  successively.     The  sim- 
plicity of  this  method  enables  children  to  make  rapid  progress  in  syl- 
labication and  in  reading ;  and  on  the  principle  of  allowing  children 
the  pleasure  of  helping  themselves  forward  in  an  intelligent,  conscious 
progress,  this  part  of  early  training  shduld  never  be  neglected.     But, 
even  in  those  words  which  are  familiar,  in  sense  and  in  ise,  to  the 
ears  and  minds  of  young  children,  there  are  very  many  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  names  of  the  letters  and  the 
sounds  which  they  receive  in  the  pronunciation  .of  a  word  or  the 
enunciation  of  a  syllable.     The  orthography  of  such  words  is  no  relia- 
ble guide  to  their  orthoepy.     To  name  their  component  letters,  there- 
fore, can  effect  nothing  further  than  to  satisfy  the  teacher  that  the 
eye  of  the  child  has  taken  in  every  letter  of  the  word  before  him. 
So  far  well.     But,  after  all,  the  child^s  eye  actually  learns  to  take  in 
•uch  words  by  the  letters  in  mass,  and  depends  on  an  arbitrary  effort 
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of  memonr,  in  proooanciiig  them.  The  sooner,  tlivTe^irey  thai  the 
liuW  learner  jurqaires  the  habit  of  reading  soch  words  at  sight,  with- 
oat  puzzling  himself  with  the  confiisioD  arising  from  the  diserepancy 
between  the  names  and  the  soaods  oi  their  component  letters^  the 
Dwre  ea.«y  and  the  more  sure  will  be  his  progress. 

Each  of  tljese  methods  of  teaching,  in  the  elemesUrj  processes  of 
spelling  and  reading,  U  good  for  its  own  porpo^e: — the  phonetic  for 
the  analugies  iif  orthoepj,  and  the  empiricaL  as  it  mar  be  called,  ft>r 
its  anomalies.  But  the  error  in  teaching  has  Uren  thrr  indiscriminate 
and  exclusive  it^  of  the  one  or  the  other;  in  cun9e«)oence  of  which, 
the  leamer*:»  progress  has  been  rendered  anncce^sarilv  d:fficait  and 
iediuus.  The  inherent  difficulties  of  a  language  5o  irregular  as  the 
English,  rend  t  tlie  closest  att«*nti>.>a.  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to 
eTerr  means  of  oTercoming  them,  duublr  inipurtant  in  rarly  training. 
Orthoepy. — In  this  branch  of  instruction  everything  depends  on 
the  lii-ing  teacher, — on  the  eorrectntr^  of  his  own  exemi^ifiiratioDS 
an*!  the  diligence  of  hi-^  endeavors.  Indeed,  there  isc  commonly,  nc 
reason,  but  ne^rlect  on  the  f'art  of  the  instructor,  why  every  child  at 
school  is  not  daily  an<l  thoroughly  trained  in  the  exact  articulation  of 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language,  and  in  the  dis 
tinct  enunciation  of  their  principal  nidicd  eunibiuations ;  nor  any 
oiher  reason  why  an  oL6olet'%  awkward,  or  inappro]»rate  manner  of 
pronouncing  common  words  should  be  tolerated  in  any  siage  of 
education. 

*•  Sct^fxd  Readinpr — A  similar  remark  may  be  made,  as  r?gards 
tlie  unmeaning  and  inexprv'$^>ive  >tyle  of  reading,  wbi«*h  is  «o  current, 
not  only  in  schoals,  but  in  higLer  seminaries  and  {>rof  ssional  exer- 
cises. TIjLs  fault,  so  commonly  remaiketl,  would  not  exist  at  any 
stage  of  education,  or  in  any  form  of  li^,  pri\ate  or  pnUic,  if  our 
primary  teachers  were  only  attentive  to  accusto.r  their  pu|>ils,  in  their 
very  fir^t  exercises  in  the  reading  of  sentences,  to  repeat  them  care- 
fully, with  a  view  to  the  fiprekstQR  of  tnue  and  not  the  mere  prooonn- 
i:in^  of  jrords. 

Acculemic  Elocution. — ^Thb  de|kartment  of  instruction  is  another 
in  which  the  appropriate  cultivation  of  the  expressive  faculties  is  not 
dependent  on  any  change  in  the  preiscribel  fs>ni»  of  eluciUon,  so 
much  as  on  the  personal  endeavors  of  the  teacher.  Our  ]^ubhc  speak- 
ers would  not  so  generally  utter  their  words  in  the  fonr.al  tones  of 
arbitrary  puipit  style,  were  teachers  duly  attentive  to  ]  oint  out  to 
young  academic  dedaimcn  the  natural  and  a|^]>ropriate  v«val  ex]»res»> 
ion  of  feeling  and  sentiment ;  nv.«r  should  we  ever  see  tho^^e  frenzied 
extravagances  of  passion  and  grotesque  gesticulation,  which   so  fie- 
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quently  degrade  the  style  oftpopular  oratory,  were  teachers  careful  to 
cultivate,  in  academic  declamation,  purity  of  taste,  and  true  force  of 
effect,  in  the  utterance  of  emotion. 

Orammaiical  7iur/ruc<(on.-^£ven  in  the  teaching  of  grammfir^ 
where  less  scope,  perhaps,  is  given  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  it 
•till  depends  on  himself  whether  he  shall  follow  the  precise  order 
of  topics  in  an  ill-arranged  text-book,  or  use  his  own  judgment,  and 
present  the  subj^t  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils  in  the  order  which  he 
feels  that  an  intelligent  and  practical  c^tudy  of  the  subject,  and  a  ra- 
tional progress  in  its  ap[)lication,  deirand.  Nothing  lies  more  prop- 
erly within  the  province  of  the  teacher,  than  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it 
that  his  pupils  tlioroughly  understand  every  word  of  their  various 
lessons,  and  thus  reap  the  benefit  of  grammar,  in  the  perfect  inter- 
pretation and  right  use  of  the  current  words  of  their  own  communi- 
cations by  speech  and  wriUng,  and  in  the  perusal  of  the  useful  pro- 
ductions of 'the  press.  The  faithful  use  of  an  etymological  spelling- 
book,  and  of  the  dicticmary,  is  all  the  cost  of  an  aid  so  valuable  to 
the  teacher,  and  of  an  attainment  so  valuable  to  ihe  pupil. 

Prttctical  Rhetoric:  School  ExercUes. — ^Training  in  the  appropriate 
use  of  the  English  language,  ought  not'  to  be  limited  to  the  mere 
grammatical  exercise  of  composing  sentences.  Even  in  our  common 
schools,  it  should  extend  to  that  cultivation  of  taste  by  which  neat  as 
well  as  correct  expression  is  acquired  as  a  habit.  To  cultivate,  in  his 
pupils,  the  power  of  appreciating  excellence  in  language,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  teacher  should  refer  them  to  a  systematic  treatise 
on  rhetoric.  The  school  reading  book  usually  furnishes  abuudance 
of  the  besit  materials  for  culture,  in  the  presentation  of  the  best  modes 
of  composition,  as  exemplified  in  the  language  of  the  pieces  pre- 
scribed as  Heading  lessons.  The  very  best  training  for  the  acquisition 
of  sound  judgment  and  good  taste  in  expression,  may  easily  be  had, 
if  the  teacher  will  but  secure  the  intelligent  and  voluntary  action  of 
his  pupils,  in  frequently  analyning  portions  of  some  of  the  best  of 
such  passages,  iu  occasionally  transcribing  them,  and  even  committing 
them  to  memory.  The  exercise  of  careful  transcription,  is,  perhaps, 
the  bes^  practical  expedient  that  can  be  found  for  securing  that  literal 
and  mechanical  correctness  in  the  details  of  the  written  forms  of  lan- 
guage, as  to  orthography  and  punctuation,  which  though,  indeed,  but 
minor  matters,  are  yet  so  important,  as  indispensable  to  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  style.  How  ineffectual,  for  such  purposes,  the 
common  routine  of  education  proves,  none  can  know  but  persons 
whose  business  brings  them  into  extensive  observation  of  such  par- 
ticttlars.  .  ^ 
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Bketorieal  EirretMS  i«  kicker  SemimariiM. — To  rancdj  Uie  evib 
arising  from  the  narrow  and  artificial  ekaracCer  of  oar  higher  Ibrms 
of  rhf^toricHl  cohare,  we  iie«d  a  wider  scope  of  diicipliiie  not  on)j  in 
rhetoric  itselC  bat  in  logic,  and  in  the  principles  of  taste  as  embodied 
in  the  arsthetics  of  e^err  Ibnu  of  expresejJTe  art.  We  need,  jet  morey 
howeror,  a  special  coarse  of  practical  training,  tbr  which  the  rhetori- 
cal teacher  ought  justlj  to  be  held  responsible. — a  coarse  which 
should  cocsc«t  in  the  careful  and  ckae  analvsis  of  distin^ish^  mod- 
els of  sooces^l  composition,  so  a»  to  trace  their  order  and  method  in 
the  amn^nient  of  thou^L  the  ard»tic  character  of  their  aesthetic 
lisAt  and  shade  and  colorir:;.  the  m<?chanism  of  th^ir  sentential  stmc- 
ture.  ami  the  aptness  of  their  verl:«l  expresaoa  in  d^taiL  A  k>n^ 
and  rc^»roo<  course  of  discfpfioarj  exercise  in  sach  forms,  would  not 
only  rurr.t^h  the  pen  of  the  r»dr  wriu^^  £>r  the  Varied  demands  of 
actual  1::^.  bat  tho  re^qisiRte  preparatorr  trx'ning  iiyr  the  office  of  pab- 
lie  «:  caking,  in  which  a  n^ady  command  of  well  d:gested  thoaght 
ard  dt  expression  is  so  important  to  soccessftil  ed^.  The  stodent 
wo  aid,  by  <noh  faining,  e^ectxiallj  I^am  the  valoe  of  ^^ar  consecn- 
tiTe  thinking,  of  gena:ne  taste,  of  manlj  plainness  of  dictit>a  and 
Rm:-Tci:T  of  <ipres«.^n  :  lie  would  be  tLoroaghly  secar>d  from  £dl- 
ioginto  the  ''Imld.disji.'tnti.d  chat.*"  the  poaip>a»  harangje.  the  insane 
extras  agrkiM**  of  enh.>c:*>a.  and  the  &::cast:c  verbiage,  whi«A  are  so 
oftt>a  paiined  oo  oar  po(  alar  assembliesw  and  landed  in  oar  tranmnt 
¥eh:c!«ft^  Kf(  (.'Hcicidm.  as  won^iortul  dS«pI.irs  of  ordinal  g*rn:iK  or  orator- 
ical r^^wT*r. 

Tltf  S:*.Jy  *w  Lmn*pi^j9^ — One  Terr  imj^Mtant  aid  to  the  g«ne- 
r.  a&  v'u'turv  ard  full  development  of  the  expneffive  £icu!;iesw  U.as  jet, 
Terr  •mr'er^'tli'  fizmEshed  by  oar  hf^er  &>nBs  of  itberal  edncaUon. 
WLiV  ihe  ^ti&dy  of  the  aocKfat  lunguagM^  s^  KMiBally  ach&owWdlged 
a>  oc'-  of  the  n&otit  edEcactotK  oiethods  of  tr^ia^  the  mind  to  a  dis- 
tia-.-c  iervepc>.Hi  of  wbatever  {o<»c;::t:«!»  power  or  perfecciott  of  ex- 
prwuioc  :  and  warle  Tben!  prorssioa  of  time  and  sseaas  i^  carefaEr 
m:tl«,  «::h  a  view  to  secure  the  ntll  beoedc  to  be  deriTed  firom  the 
coociriz&rlcA  and  aaaTytKraT  examfaa&oa  of  t^ese  tiul^ress  modek; 
t  V  !:::>  a£ten;;oa  k  paid  to  the  lavaToalie  ad^anca^^  which  m^hi 
be  ^aed  £vm  a  corrvspcodioi^  r^H>  of  stiMv  and  aaaTTsi^  directed 
w  :he  jTVdJt  aachor»  who  coastlntce  the  cvassos  cf  modem  Bteratsre, 
in  5.r^h£n  «iBipBi^pi!«^  aad  ta  ourowiL 

Tie  pertkactiOfT  peneal  and  verbdl  rectcioca  of  a  &w  pttsogcs 
f^:mL  such  an^TSi.  whiv'h  itsttJTT  torai  a  p,irt  of  jk^i^xv  exerc».ak 
ia  du£a^  depjuttaoieac  of  1^2ulcaCoa»  <an  QBe«er  W  serio^Iy  pro^^acd  as 
cCvcc  a^  JL^  ?irTX5Kfr  of  criccjkl  appc^^acvii  aad  :hs^fv<^  ditdf-EBe. 
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Id  oar  highest  Beminaries,  little  is  attempted  beyond  the  processes  of 
gramrnatical  analysis  and  interpretation,  in  a  course  of  literal  and 
mechanical  routine,  even  with  regard  to  the  ancient  classics ;  a  mere 
modicum  of  the  same  species  of  attention  is  usually  given  to  the 
▼ery  noblest  writers  of  Germany,  France  or  Italy.  The  Spanish  and 
the  Portuguese  languages  are  given  up,  for  the  roost  part,  to  those  per- 
sons who  happen  to  have  occasion  for  the  use  of  them,  as  a  conven- 
ience in  mercantile  operations.  The  languages  of  the  North  of  Europe,  * 
whose  ancestral  affinities  with  the  English  render  them  so  richly 
instructive,  as  regards  the  full  and  true  understanding  and  expert  use 
of  the  most  significant  and  expressive  part  of  our  own  native  lan- 
guage ; — these,  as  yet,  are  left  to  an  adventurous  few,  comparatively, 
— the  solitary  explorers  and  pioneers  in  the  study  of  modern  literature. 

America,  in  its  peculiar  national  position,  which  brings  to  its 
open  homes  men  of  all  countries  and  of  every  tongue,  possesses  un- 
equaled  focilities  for  the  extensive  acx^uisition  of  all  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  study  of  language  in  its  various  forms ;  and  a  wide 
range  of  advantages,  in  this  relation  of  culture,  should  be  justly  held 
as  the  birthright  of  our  children,  and  as  the  characteristic  distinction 
of  our  educat«*d  youth  and  mature  scholnrs.  Not  that  wo  would 
have  American  teachers  pursue  the  course,  which  is  unfortunately  yet 
too  common,  of  giving  a  superficial  attention,  for  a  few  months,  or  a 
few  weeks,  perhaps,  to  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  and  then  attempting  the  task  of  teaching  them.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  American  teachers  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  teaching  more  intelligently  and  efl^tually  their  native  lan- 
guage, in  consequence  of  the  opportunity  of  better  understanding  its 
character,  by  their  ability  to  compare  it  with  others, — ^an  advantage 
beyond  price ; — most,  if  not  all,  of  such  teachers  have  easy  resort  to  a 
living  instructor  in  whatever  language  they  desire  to  study,  and  may, 
in  due  time,  become  possessed  in  this  way,  of  a  vast  amount  of  intel- 
lectual wealth,  the  benefit  of  which  is  sure  to  be  felt,  not  only  in 
their  own  mental  action,  but  in  the  attainments  of  their  pupils. 

In  the  department  of  language,  however,  there  is  no  acquirement 
of  which  teachers  and  pupils  stand  in  more  urgent  need  than  that  of 
a  perfect  command  of  correct,  clear,  strong,  expressive  English.  The 
attention  paid  to  this  most  important  attainment  is,  as  yet,  utterly  in- 
adequate to  the  demands  of  a  generous  cultivation  or  those  of  aetual 
life  and  its  daily  duties.  Notliing  is  more  common  than  this  humilia- 
ting admission.  Yet  little  is  done  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
it    We  have,  it  is  true,  of  late  years,  made  some  advances  toward  a 
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better  state  of  tbings,  in  our  educational  provision  of  better  modes  of 
teaching  grammar,  synthetically  as  well  as  analytically  ;  and,  in  some 
schools,  the  practical  study  of  etymology  receives  a  commendable 
« degree  of  attention.  Yet  it  is  rare  to  find  in  any  seminary  that 
thorough  analytical  investigation  of  the  words  of  our  language  which 
every  student  is  expected  to  exemplify  in  his  exercises  on  a  page  of 
the  ancient  clasnics. 

The  study  of  English  words,  if  faithfully  pursued  in  the  daily  les- 
sons of  our  schools,  with  any  thing  like  the  application  exhibited  in 
the  examination,  and  classifying,  and  arranging,  and  labeling  of  the 
specimens  of  even  a  very  ordinary  cabinet,  would  enrich  the  intel- 
lectual stores  of  the  young  and  even  of  the  mature  mind,  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  we  can,  at  present,  hardly  form  a  conception.  Nothing, 
however,  short  of  such  diligence  will  serve  any  effectual  purpose. 
The  student  of  his  own  vernacular  tongue  must  be  content  to  employ 
the  same  close,  minute  inspection,  the  same  careful  examination,  the 
same  correct  designation,  the  same  exact  location  and  scrupulous  con- 
servation of  every  word  that  he  would  intelligently  appreciate  or 
skillfully  use,  as  the  mineralogist  adopts  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  his  specimens. 

Our  prevalent  modes  of  education  have  been  so  defective,  as  re- 
gards the  means  or  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  proper  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  that  the  humble  attainment  of  perfect  orthogra- 
phy is  comparatively  rare,  even  among  the  "liberally"  educated. 
Few  students,  even  in  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  are  trained 
to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  value  of  an  English  root  or  primitive 
word,  to  trace  a  secondary  to  a  primary  sense,  or  a  primary  to  its 
secondary,  to  translate  a  passage  of  Latinized  English  into  its  Saxon 
equivalent  words  of  the  mother  tongue,  to  draw  the  line  of  discrimina- 
tion between  present  and  obsolete  usage  in  expression,  to  detect  the 
nice  shades  of  meaning  in  words  regarded  as  synonymous, — to  use, 
in  fact,  their  own  language  expertly. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  no  language  needs  such  processes  to 
be  applied  to  it  so  much  as  our  own.  Ita  vast  copiousness,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  many  sources,  the  conflicting  character  of  these  thero^ 
selves,  the  comparatively  small  number  of  English  writers  who  have 
been  willing  to  take  the  pains  to  write  correctly,  so  far  as  to  merit  the 
name  of  models,  the  contradictory  usage  which  has,  from  this  cause, 
prevailed,  even  among  distinguished  authors — all  have  conspired  to 
render  careful  study  and  extensive  practice  indispensable  to  the  stu- 
dent who  would  do  justice  to  the  great  language  which  it  is  his  birth* 
ri/;ht  to  inherit^  for  all  of  lifers  best  purposes. 
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Introductort  Observations. — In  the  preceding  lectures  of  this 
series,  we  were  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  perceptive 
and  the  expressive  faculties,  with  a  view  to  the  plan  and  purposes  of 
education.  Following  the  hi^itorical  order  of  development  in  the  dif- 
fei'ent  classes  in  which  the  mental  powers  may,  for  such  purjKxses,  be 
grouped,  we  enter  now  on  the  study  of  the  various  modes  of  intellect- 
dal  action  which  may  be  classed  under  the  denomination  of 

Reflective  Faculties. 

Uete  we  ar%met  anew  by  a  difficulty  inherent  in  our  native  lan- 
guage, in  thepaudty  and  indefiniteness  of  the  terms  which  it  employs 
to  designate  the  phenomena  of  mind.  The  vagueness  of  the  phrase 
**  reflective  &culties,^  is  a  serious  impediment  to  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  conception,  as  regards  any  attempt  at  exact  definition  or 
satisfactory  classification  of  intellectual  acts  or  conditions.  The  term 
**  reflective,"  however,  if  we  resort  once  more  to  the  serviceable  aid 
of  etymology,  as  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  language,  will  prove 
strikingly  suggestive  of  meaning ;  and,  by  its  figurative  force  and  pe- 
culiar significance,  will  atone,  to  some  extent,  for  its  deficiency  in 
philosophic  precision. 

The  term  **  perceptive,"  (literally,  taking  through,)  suggests  the  in- 
tellectual condition  in  which  the  mind  is  in  the  act  of  taking^  receiv- 
ing, or  Arming,  ideas  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  The  term 
"expression"  implies  a  state  in  which  the  mind  is  undergoing  a 
process  of  pressing^  or  being  pressed^  from  within  outward.  But  the 
term  •*  reflection,"  {bending  back,)  suggests,  figuratively,  that  state  or 
act  of  the  mind  in  which  it  reflects,  repeats,  or  gives  back,  inwardly^ 
the  images  impressed  upon  itself, — the  effects  of  which  It  is  conscious, 
^-whether  produced  from  without  or  from  within,  whether  occ/isioned 
by  perception,  imagination,  conception,  or  emotion.  In  this  condition 
is  is  implied  that  attention  turns  inward,  and  dwells,  more  or  less 
cooscioosly,  on  its  internal  subjects,  rather  than  on  the  objects  by 
vhich  they  may  have  been  occasioned. 
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The  history, — so  to  term  it,— of  intellectual  action  implied  in  the 
application  of  the  word  ^reflective,''  represents  the  mind,  as  in  the 
act  of  going  forth  from  its  inner  self,  meeting  the  forms  of  the 
external  world,  and,  by  the  impression  which  these  produce  upon  it, 
"reflecting,''  (turning  back  or  inward,)  upon  itself,  to  contemplate  and 
deliberately  consider  what  it  there  consciously  beholds.  Nor  does  the 
term  lose  aught  of  its  significance,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  inward 
action  of  the  mind  on  the  phenomena  of  its  own  tconsciousness,  when 
the  forms  of  imagination,  or  even  of  pure  thought  itself,  become  so 
forcible  as  to  attract  and  absorb  the  attention.  The  figurative  word 
then  represents  the  mind  as  turning  back  upon  itself^  to  look  inward, 
so  as  to  ascertain  and  define,  or  consider  more  fully,  the  objects  of  its 
own  creation,  and  to  follow  the  triuns  of  thought  which  these  suggest 
In  either  of  the  supposed  cases, — whether  the  objective  or  the  sub- 
jective world  furnish  the  data  of  thought, — the  result  is  an  ultimate 
inward  movement,  which,  although  it  may,  in  given  instances,  lead  to 
the  anticipation  of  external  action,  as  a  consequence,  is,  so  far,  a 
purely  mental  condition,  sanctioning  the  po})ular  usa^e  which  applies 
the  term  '^  reflection  "  to  all  modes  of  intellectual  action  which  are 
of  a  strictly  internal  character. 

Recognizing  this  fact  of  language,  and  pursuing  our  analysis  of  the 
human  faculties  as  subjects  of  disciplinary  culture,  we  now,  therefore, 
change  our  field  of  observation,  and  pass  from  the  outward  spheres  of 
perceptive  observation  and  expressive  communication  to  the  silent,  in- 
ner, invisible,  spiritual,  and  purely  intellectual  region  of  Thought. 
We  now  contemplate  man  as  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  as  an 
intelligent  and  rational  being;  and  we  trace  the  working  of  those 
powers  which  ally  him  to  "  things  unseen  and  eternal." 

Following,  as  before,  the  method  of  observing  (1,)  the  fonm  of 
mental  action  grouped  under  a  given  classification  ;  (2,)  their  actua- 
ting principle,  or  motive  force ;  (3,)  their  natural  and  habitual  tendency; 
(4,)  the  results  of  their  action ;  and  (5,)  the  educational  processet 
consequently  required  for  their  development  and  discipline,  we  proceed 
to  a  summary 

(I.)     Enumeration    of  the  Reflecttve  Faculties. 

Memory,  Conception,  Consciousness,  Reason,  Understanding,  Judg- 
ment. * 

Explanatory  Remark. — ^This  classification  »  presented  not  as  one 
philosophically  complete  or  exhaustive,  but  merely  as  a  suggestive  out- 
line, for  educational  purposes.  It  is  intentionally  limited  to  the  chief 
of  those  forms  of  mental  action  which  may  be  regarded  as  acts  or 
powers  not  only  strictly  interior,  but  purely  intellectual^  as  contradis- 
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tinguished  from  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  external  objects 
and  facts  of  perception,  from  those  which  consist  in  inward  or  outward 
movements  of  feeling,  and  from  those  which  are  conversant  with  the 
ideal  forms  and  creations  of  the  imagination.  A  more  extensive  clas- 
sification, including  the  subdivisions  and  subordinate  details  of  reflec 
tive  intellection,  will  necessarily  present  itself  at  a  later  stage  of  our 
analysis,  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of 
exercise  to  which  this  group  of  faculties  is  subjected  in  the  processes 
of  education. 

(1.)  Mbmort:  the  Basis  of  Reflective  Power, — This  faculty  nat- 
urally claims  our  first  attention,  when  we  contemplate  man  as  a  being 
endowed  with  the  power  of  reflective  intelligence.  It  is  this  faculty 
which  enables  him  to  take  the  first  step  from  the  exterior  and  object- 
ive world  into  the  interior  and  subjective.  Its  exercise  empowers  him, 
efl&n  in  the  absence  of  the  objects  of  sense,  to  retain  or  to  recall,  for 
indefinite  periods,  and  at  indefinite  intervals,  the  ideas  which  he  de- 
rived from  them.  He  can  thus,  at  pleasure,  dispense  with  the  actual 
presence  of  external  objects,  and  yet,  by  dwelling  on  them  mentally, 
after  he  has  withdrawn  from  them  outwardly,  pursue  the  trains  of 
thought  to  which  they  give  rise.  As  a  result,  he  thus  acquires  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  relations  to  his  own  interior  being,  and 
converts  the  pabulum  of  intelligence,  furnished  in  the  data  of  the  out- 
ward world,  into  the  pure  elements  of  intellectual  sustenance.  The 
activity  of  this  power  is,  in  fact,  the  measure  of  his  growth  in  mental 
stature  and  strength.  It  is  the  condition  of  all  intelligent  pro- 
gress, whether  we  regard  memory  as  the  grand  receptacle  and  deposi- 
tory of  all  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are  at  once  the  rudi- 
ments of  intellectual  life,  the  springs  mental  of  action,  and  the 
material  of  thought,  or  as  the  chain  which  links  the  past  to  the 
present,  and  retains  every  acquisition  as  a  foothold  for  the  next  step 
forward  in  the  processes  of  reason  and  the  investigation  of  truth. 

Rememhrance. — The  faculty  of  memory,  even  in  its  comparatively 
passive  and  quiescent  form  of  mere  retention,  or  rememhrance,  gi\e8 
man  the  power  of  holding  with  a  firm  grasp  all  the  treasures  which 
observation  enables  him  to  accumulate  from  without,  and  to  carry 
them  with  him  into  that  internal  region  of  thought  where  they  are  to 
be  assimilated  to  his  own  mental  being,  and  become  component  parts 
of  it,  in  transfigured  forms  of  living  power  and  beauty.  Not  only  so : 
but  evdn  the  involuntary  susceptibility  of  this  vast  capacity  preserves 
in  the  mind  the  imprint  of  every  passing  thought,  every  form  of 
ima^natioD,  and  every  mood  of  feeling,  which  has  character  enough 
to  excite  his  attention  and  recall  him  to  himself  in  the  exercise  of 
conaciotisness  and  reflection. 
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Intellectual  and  Moral  Offices  of  Memory. — ^This  benign  retentive 
power  gives  nnity  to  man's  intellectual  and  moral  life.  It  is  the  sure 
and  steadfast  anchor  by  which  he  grapples  the  present  to  the  past, 
and  is  saved  from  the  fluctuation  and  fragmentary  tossing  of  "•  the  ig- 
norant present**  In  the  wide  field  of  culture,  memory  makes  the  mind 
the  sec*d  plot  and  garden  ground  of  all  the  knowledge  which  human  care 
and  kindness  have  the  skill  or  the  power  to  drop  into  it.  Fertilized 
by  the  genial  influences  of  well  directed  educati6n,  the  retentive  ca- 
pacity of  memory  becomes  rich  in  every  precious  and  noble  product 
of  mind  by  which  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world  is  nourished  and 
sustained. 

But  it  is  as  an  element  of  intellectual  and  moral  power  in  human 
charcKteVj  that  this  faculty  reveals  its  chief  value.  Its  very  nature  and 
tendency  is  to  constitute  man  a  reflective  being,  by  withdrawing  him 
from  the  influence  of  a  too  exclusive  regard  to  the  present  and  th9 
external ;  by  soliciting  his  attention  to  the  profoundest  verities  of  his 
own  intelligent  and  immortal  being ;  and  by  balancing  the  stern  real- 
ities of  experience  against  the  sometimes  fiilladous  solicitations  of 
hop9,  or  the  grave  actualities  of  the  past  against  the. doubtful 
promises  of  the  future.  It  prompts  to  thought^  and  leads  to  security 
amidst  uncertainty  and  distraction.  It  invites  to  reflective  meditation^ 
by  the  suggestive  materials  in  which  it  abounds.  It  cherishes  contem- 
platton,  by  opening  to  the  mind's  eye  the  long  vista  of  the  past  with 
its  fast-linked  trains  of  scene  and  incident  and  action,  and  the  inef- 
faceable impressions  which  all  these  have  graven  upon  the  heart.  It 
tends  to  make  man  a  considerate  and  thoughtful  being,  by  the  faith- 
ful monitions  which  it  furnishes  to  the  lips  of  wisdom  warning  against 
the  errors  of  judgment  or  of  will,  by  reminding  of  their  penalties 
formerly  incurred. 

Remembrance  saves  from  the  domineering  ascendency  and  absorb- 
ing attractions  of  the  sensuous  and  the  transient,  by  intermingling  with 
the  fluidity  and  evanescence  of  the  present  the  solidity  and  perma- 
nence of  the  past  It  thus  tends  to  give  gravity  and  weight  to  char- 
acter ;  and  if  its  influence  is  sometimes  a  shade  too  sombre  forgayety, 
it  contributes  a  not  undesirable  element  to  the  sternness  of  manhood, 
as  a  safeguard  to  the  firmness  of  will.  Its  office  is,  in  this  respect,  a 
preventive  one, — to  save  man  from  the  instability  which  the  exclusive 
influence  of  things  present  and  things  outward  might  indiice ;  and, 
by  attracting  him  inward  to  himself,  it  favors  the  acquisition  of  that 
self-knowledge  which  is  the  anchor  of  his  safety. 

Beeollection. — This  terra  is  but  another  name  for  the  fiiculty  of 
memory,  and  merely  indmates  that  the  imprenions  made  on  the  mind 
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bj  a  given  object,  scene,  oi*  event,  may  bave  been,  for  a  time,  effaoed^ 
or  its  elements  dispersed,  by  the  intervention  of  other  agencies ;  and 
that,  with  or  without  an  effort  of  the  will  to  that  effi'Ct,  but  by  the 
operation  of  some  law  of  mental  association,  the  idea  recurs  or  re- 
turns,  as  it  were,  and,  perhaps,  unexpectedly  and  suddenly,  to  the 
mind.  We  are  then  said  to  "recollect,*'  {gather  again ^  or  recall 
what  had,  for  a  season,  escaped  the  retentive  hold  of  memory. 

The  very  abruptness  and  suddenness  of  the  transition  of  thought, 
in  such  instances,  exerts  a  peculiar  power  on  the  reflective  action  of 
tlie  mind,  and  makes  it  more  striking,  more  impressive,  and  more  ef- 
fectual. Recollection  may  thus  light  up  the  soul  with  the  instantane- 
ous gleam  of  a  rekindled  thought,  or  plunge  it  into  the  depths 
of  a  past  grief;  or  it  may  arrest  the  will  on  the  very  brink  of 
remembered  evil.  A  long  train  of  profound  reflections  may  thus 
be  suggested,  which  may  exert  an  influence  on  the  character  of  a 
whole  life. 

A  mere  flash  of  reflection  has  sometimes  sufficed,  by  the  instant  re- 
calling of  scenes  of  childhood's  innocent  enjoyment,  or  the  injunctions 
of  parental  wisdom  and  love  to  reinstate  conscience  on  its  rightful 
throne,  and  bring  back  the  tempted  to  himself,  or  to  restrain  him 
from  the  first  steps  of  a  career  of  ruin.  A  remembered  promise, 
pledging  honor  and  truth,  has  sometimes  risen  up  as  a  barrier  against 
an  approaching  tide  of  overwhelming  guilt  A  verse  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, darting  across  the  mind,  has  checked  the  hand  already  stretched 
out  to  do  the  deed  of  wickedness  which  no  after  tears  of  penitence 
conld  have  sufficed  to  wash  out. 

But  not  as  a  preventive  only  does  memory  thus  subserve  man's 
highest  interests  :  its  recurring  suggestions  are  not  less  frequently  in- 
spiring prompters  to  every  form  of  virtue.  To  the  dispirited  traveler 
on  the  pathway  of  life,  it  comes,  sometimes,  as  an  inspiring  angel, 
with  messages  of  cheering  and  encouragement  drawn  from  the 
remembered  virtues  of  the  struggling  great  and  good  who  have  gone 
before.  It  points  him  to  "their  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,"  and 
bids  him  "  take  heart  again."  It  reminds  him  that  his  great  reliance 
is  not  on  the  outward  and  the  material,  but  on  that  "  hidden 
strength"  of  which  our  greatest  poet  speaks  so  eloquently.  The 
maxim  or  the  motto  which  the  guardian  care  of  the  mother  or^the 
teacher  bad  engraven  as  a  watchword  on  the  tablet  of  the  heart,  in 
early  years,  recurs,  sometimes,  to  incite  to  noble  deeds  or  noble  en- 
during, the  man  encompassed  by  difficulties  and  dangers  before  whicb 
he  would  otherwise  have  staggered.  The  "  one,  last,  best  ^ort, 
more,"  which  wins  the  crown  of  victory,  is  tliat,  not  unfrequentiy. 
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'wliicb  follows  the  backward  glance  of  memory  to  the  parting  scene, 
and  farewell  words  of  a  parent's  blessing. 

Memory  as  a  Subject  of  Cultivation. — In  either  form,  whether 
that  of  retentive  remembrance  or  momentary  recollection,  memory 
furnishes  the  material,  and  solicits  the  action,  of  the  whole  class  of 
reflective  faculties.  To  the  educator,  therefore,  the  judicious  cultiva- 
tion and  development  of  this  capacity,  in  ^e  minds  committed  to  his 
care,  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  moment,  that  the  impressible  memory 
of  the  young  may  be  rich  in  valuable  resources,  and  strong  for  the  aid 
of  every  good  purpose,  sound  and  healthy  in  its  action,  firm  in  its 
grasp,  and  prompt  to  yield  up  its  acquisitions  when  in  demand  for 
intellectual  emergencies. 

The  true  teacher  will  be  careful  that  this  indispensable  servant  of 
the  mind  be  not  exhausted  by  overwork,  that  its  strength  be  not 
expended  on  worthless  material,  that  its  receptive  capacity  be  not 
crammed  to  unhealthful  and  unprofitable  repletion,  at  the  expense  of 
inaction  and  inanity  to  all  the  other  capacities  of  the  mind.  But  of 
the  appropriate  modes  of  exercise  for  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  under  the  head  of  educa- 
tional processes. 

(2.)  Conception  :  Etymological  Sense  of  the  Word, — ^The  prim- 
itive signification  of  this  term  implies  that  the  mind  has  the  power  of 
"  taking ''  {receiving^  or  forming,)  ideas  **  with,"  (within,)  itself, 
whether. on  data  furnished  from  without,  and  by  the  alchemy  of  mind, 
transmuted  into  intellectual  forms,  or  on  materials  found  within  itself, 
originating  in  feeling  or  in  thought,  partaking  of  its  own  character, 
and  wearing  foi-ras  purely  ideal.  In  the  process  of  intelligence,  con* 
ception  presents  itself  as  the  counterpart  of  perception,  performing,  in 
the  interior  world  of  thought,  an  office  similar  to  that  of  the  latter  in 
the  domain  of  exterior  observation. 

Its  Proper  Acceptation. — The  term  "  conception,"  in  its  fiill  and 
proper  acceptation,  comprehends  the  action  of  the  mind  in  the  intel- 
ligent contemplation  or  cognition  of  any  object  or  subject  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  ideal  world.  It  applies  to  the  recognition  or  cre- 
ation of  the  forms  of  imagination  and  the  figures  of  fancy,  not  less 
than  to  the  ideas  of  pure  intellection.  In  the  former  relation,  it 
stani^  connected  with  the  action  of  the  expressive  faculties,  as  dis- 
cussed in  a  previous  lecture ;  but  it  is  in  the  latter  sense,  as  a  contem- 
plative and  reflective  faculty,  that  we  now  regard  it  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  approaches,  sometimes  to  the  sphere  of  memory,  and  draws 
from  that  source  the  materials  on  which  it  actSi — whether  these  wora 
originally  external  or  internal  in  their  origin. 
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Different  VtewB  of  this  Faculty/. — Contemplated  in  the  light  \asP 
mentioned,  the  faculty  of  conception  ha^,  by  some  eminent  writers  on 
intellectual  philosophy,  been  considered  as  identical  with  memory; 
while,  by  others,  its  definite  action  on  forms  furnished  by  imagination^ 
has  been  regarded  as  identifying  it  with  that  faculty.  Hence,  we  read 
of  the  '* conceptions  of  memory,"  and  the  "conceptions  of  imagina- 
tion.'' A  third  class  of  authors  treating  of  intellectual  topics, 
evidently  regard  conception  as  simply  an  act  of  the  understanding. 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  popular  usage  in  our  own  tongue, 
as  regards  the  application  of  language  to  mental  phenomena,  is  strik-- 
ingly  exhibited  in  the  several  arbitrary  senses,  in  which  the  term 
**  conception  "  is  used,  as  suggesting  imperfection,  dimness,  or  remote- 
nes^^  the  objects  or  subjects  of  contemplation.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, rely  on  any  consentaneous  use  of  nomenclature  as  a  guide  to 
the  character  or  action  of  the  faculty  in  question.  Adverting,  how- 
ever, to  the  highly  suggestive  etymological  sense  of  the  term  **  con- 
ception," as  it  has  been  employed  in  the  metaphysical  vocabulary  of 
all  nations,  for  successive  ages,  we  find  the  susceptive  intellect  figura- 
tively represented  by  it  as — when  in  the  act  of  forming  ideas — impreg- 
nated, or  fertilized,  not  only  from  the  various  sources  of  intelligence 
furnished  by  the  external  world  of  perception  and  the  interior  spheres 
of  feeling  and  imagination,  but  as  possessing  a  self-vivifying  power  of 
creating  and  contemplating  an  inner  world  of  it§  own,  more  or  less 
analogous  to  that  without,  though  formed  of  materials  purely  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual ; — a  condition  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
exercises  of  its  own  conscious  intuition,  in  the  sequences  of  thought, 
and  in  the  processes  of  reasoning.  Nor  is  the  independent  power  of 
this  faculty  in  any  case  more  distinctly  perceptible  than  when,  bor- 
rowing the  congenial  aid  of  reason,  it  inspires  with  intelligence,  and 
moulds  into  symmetry  the  fluctuating  forms  of  imagination  which 
hover  in  the  ideal  atmosphere. 

This  strictly  interior  power  of  the  mind  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  step  in  its  consciously  reflective  action,  in  which, — not  as  in  the 
partly  involuntary  condition  of  mere  remembrance  or  recollection,  it 
18  comparatively  passive,  or  works  under  a  law  of  necessity, — but  vol- 
untarily and  deliberately  cooperates  with  impressions  received  from 
without,  with  a  consciousness  of  their  tendencies  and  of  its  own  action. 
It  is  this  power  which  virtually  confers  on  man  a  world  of  his  own, 
— an  intelligent  sphere  of  activity,  independent,  for  the  time,  of  the 
external  universe  in  which  he  moves, — a  sphere  in  which  his  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  has  its  appropriate  scope.  The  strength, 
the  deamess,  and  the  precision  with  which  this  faculty  acts,  deter- 
mine his  rank  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  moral  power. 
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•  Its  Sfuceptihiliiy  of  Cultivation, — In  the  relations  of  educational 
culture,  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  becomes  a  subject  of  deepest  in- 
terest to  tho5te  whose  office  it  is  to  train  the  mind  to  true  and  effective 
habits  of  action.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  give  a  more  impressive  view 
of  the  benefits  of  proper  cultivation,  or  of  the  susceptibility  of  this 
faculty  to  the  influence  of  culture,  than  the  contrast  between  the  fee- 
ble and  futile  efforts  of  the  child  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  causes  of  the  most  ordinary  phenomena  of  daily  life,  and  the  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  conceptive  intelligence  with  which  the  mature 
mind  of  man  reads  the  great  volume  of  facts  and  their  relations,  and 
interprets  their  most  hidden  laws.  A  similar  contrast  is  exhibited  to 
us  in  the  wondering  ignorance  of  the  savage,  contemplating  the  vary- 
ing aspects  of  nature,  and  the  man  of  science,  to  whom  they  pMnt 
themselves  as  necessary  results,  thoroughly  understood,  and  as  veri- 
fications of  philosophic  theory. 

The  mere  perceptions  of  the  child  or  of  the  savage  may  often  be 
more  exact  than  those  of  the  philosopher,  because  these  depend  on 
the  freshness  and  vividness  of  sensation.  But  ihe  conceptive  power  of 
the  mind  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  the  force  of  processes 
purely  mental,  and  the  skill  and  exactness  with  which  these  are  con- 
ducted. In  such  operations,  practice  and  discipline  alone  can  yield 
perfection  as  a  result ;  and  for  success  in  them  the  candidate  must 
look  to  the  sustaining  aid  and  the  crowning  hand  of  education. 

If  we  would  form  even  the  humblest  idea  of  the  mental  value  of 
the  power  of  conception,  we  must  refer  to  all  that  man  has  achieved 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  the  attainment  of  truth ;  we  must 
advert  to  all  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  things  lying  beyond 
the  sphere  of  sense,  in  the  wide  regions  of  opinion,  of  theory,  and  of 
sentiment;  we  must  include  his  views  of  his  own  position  in  the  uni- 
verse, his  views  of  the  character  of  Deity,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  of  the  obligations  of  duty,  of  his  social  and  civil  life,  and  of 
all  the  institutions  to  which  his  conceptions  of  these  various  relations 
have  given  origin. 

It  is  in  these  wider  and  higher  references  that  conception,  as  a 
power  of  reflective  intelligence,  indicates  its  peculiar  rank  and  oflice. 
Working  by  the  blended  lights  of  reason  and  of  consciousness,  it  en- 
ables man  to  construct  the  fabrics  of  science  and  of  character,  by  a 
consecutive  progress  of  attainments  in  which  every  deposit  becomes 
but  a  substratum  for  another  in  the  series  of  an  indefinite  succession. 

(3.)  Consciousness  :  Etymology  of  the  Term, — ^The  etymologi- 
cal signification  of  this  term  invites  our  attention  for  a  moment,  to  tho 
peculiar  suggestive  value  of  the  first  clement  in  the  oompositioii  of 
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the  word.  Primitively,  the  meaning  of  this  element  is  fully  given  by 
the  equivalent  term  together y  always  implying  a  reference  to 
duality  or  plurality.  It  ranges,  accordingly,  over  the  whole  class  of 
synonyms  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  terms,  ^collation,** 
^  apposition,'*  ^  union."  In  the  use,  therefore,  of  the  term  ^  con* 
sciousness," — since  the  root  of  the  word  signi6es  knowledge^  or  intel- 
ligence,— the  mind  is  represented  as  acting  together  with,  or  in  union 
with,  itself — that  is,  with  telf-intelligence.  The  prefix  of  the  term, 
in  this  instance^  accordingly,  as  in  that  of  the  word  **  conception,**  has 
the  virtual  significance  of  innfr,  intoardy  or  interior^  and  suggests  the 
idea  of  the  mind  acting  on  itself,  on  the  objects  of  its  own  creation, 
or  on  the  subjects  of  its  own  reflective  conceptions. 

Fitness  of  its  Application. — There  is  a  striking  appropriateness, 
in  this  view,  of  the  term  ^  conscioasness  '*  as  a  designation  for  that 
power  by  which  the  mind  becomes  capable  of  momentarily  detaching, 
as  it  were,  from  itself  the  idea  of  its  contemplation,  and  working  as  a 
two-fold  power ;  one  effort  of  which  is  to  hold  up  the  ideal  object,  and 
the  other  to  direct  a  wakeful  and  conscious  attention  to  it,  for  some 
purpose  of  examination  or  reflect! vcK inquiry.  The  intelligent  princi- 
ple thus  works — according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  term — together 
with,  or  in  union  with  itself,  in  the  compound  or  two-fold  action  of 
coneeptton,  and  attention ;  the  latter  being  introverted,  so  that  the 
mind  is  aware  of  it^  own  condition. 

The  peculiar  fitness  of  the  term  in  question  becomes  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly apparent,  when  we  advert  to  the  common  fact  of  experience, 
that,  in  the  outward  tendencies  of  the  faculty  of  perception,  the  at- 
traction of  external  objects  is  often  so  powerful  and  absorbing  as  to 
cause  the  mind  to  ^  lose  its  consciousness  **  itf  the  contemplation  of 
what  it  beholds,  and  to  forget,  for  a  time,  its  own  existence,  in  the 
force  of  the  attraction  by  which  it  is  evoked,  or  the  intensity  of  the 
excitement  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  which  it  temporarily  identifies 
with  the  object  of  its  attention.  In  the  state  of  consciousness,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mind  is  self-possessed ;  it  is  aware  of  its  own 
state  of  thought  or  feeling,  and  voluntarily  dwells  on  the  &ct  of 
introversion. 

Different  Opinions  on  the  Nature  of  this  Faculty. — ConsdoasnesB, 
as  a  term  applied  to  the  designation  of  a  mental  faculty  of  the  re- 
flective dass,  is,  like  many  other  terms  in  the  nomenclature  of  intel- 
leetual  analysis,  a  confessedly  imperfect  yet  significant  attempt  to  sug- 
gest a  perfect  reooginition  of  an  act  or  state  purely  internal.  The 
imperfection  here  felt,  attends  more  or  less  obviously,  yet  unavoidably, 
every  attempt  to  define  the  action  of  mind, — that  transcendent  power 
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whose  subtle  agency  often  proves  too  fine  for  the  grasp  of  its  human 
representative,  language,  an  interpreter  whose  terms  are  all,  in 
consequence  of  the  limitations  of  humanitj,  ^  of  the  earth,  earthy." 

The  diversity  of  opinion  among  intellectual  philosophers,  therefore, 
on  the  nature  of  this  power,  is  not  surprising.  Some  would  ignore 
its  existence  as  a  cognizable  faculty,  and  .identify  it  with  the  mere  re- 
flex act  of  attention ;  others  elaborate  its  action  in  detail,  so  as  to 
idendfy  it  with  voluntary  and  prolonged  reflection.  Both  these 
classes  of  observers  evidently  take  the  ground  that  it  is  dependent  on 
Uie  exercise,  more  or  less  active,  of  th#  will.  But  the  painful  act  of 
consciousness  in  the  experience  of  corporal  or  mental  suflering,  is 
often  altogether  involuntary,  and  resists,  sometimes,  the  strongest  ef- 
forts of  the  will,  even  in  the  loftiest  moods  of  heroism  itself;  and  the 
intellectual  attraction  of  a  mathematical  problem,  or  a  metaphysical 
question,  will  fascinate  the  conscious  thinker,  and  draw  him  on  invol- 
untarily, from  stage  to  stage  of  its  processes,  till,  in  the  poet's 
language,  he  ^  forgets  himself  to  marble.** 

Other  authorities  on  topics  of  intellectual  philosophy,  have  deemed 
it  more  rational  to  assume  that  consciousness  is  an  inseparable  attri- 
bute of  intelligence, — necessary  to  its  very  existence.  They  represent 
it  as  the  element  which  constitutes  the  dividing  line  between  thought 
and  mere  reverie,  between  judgment  and  imagination,  or,  sometimes, 
between  reason  and  insanity. 

Educational  View  of  this  Faculty, — ^For  the  preliminary  analysis 
which  the  intelligent  conductor  of  education  requires  as  his  guide  in 
the  planning  of  his  procedure,  it  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  take  the  ac- 
knowledged ground  that  consciousness  is  that  state,  act,  or  operation 
of  the  mind  in  which  ft  is  aware  of  its  own  activity.  He  will,  from 
this  view  of  the  subject,  derive  two  most  important  conclusions :  (1,) 
that  the  vividness  and  distinctness  of  consciousness  must  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  clearness,  exactness,  and  force  of  the  ideas  which 
are,  so  to  speak,  impressed  on  the  mind  from  without,  and  solicit  its 
conscious  action  as  subjects  of  thought ;  and  (2,)  that  the  deflnite- 
ness,  the  fullness,  and  the  depth  of  consciousness,  must  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  directing  and  controlling  the  attention  of 
the  mind  with  reference  to  its  own  inward  acts  and  conditions. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Offices  of  Conseioumess, — ^It  is  thus  that 
consciousness  assumes  jts  true  place  as  a  reflective  faculty,  in  the  re- 
lations of  intellect,  as  the  power  by  which  the  mind  learns  to  see 
clearly  with  its  own  inner  eye,  to  define  with  accuracy  the  ideas  which 
conception  creates,  to  interpret  nature's  innermost  secrets  of  causation, 
to  follow  the  lengthening  processes  of  reason,  in  the  profonndest  depths 
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of  investipration,  and  solo  construct  the  magnificent  fabrics  of  pure 
science.  The  reflective  power  of  consciousness  becomes  yet  moie  im- 
pressive to  uft,  when  we  regard  its  vast  influence  on  the  moral  rela- 
tions of  mental  action.  It  then  reveals  itself  as  an  agent  but  a  little 
lower  than  the  divine  element  of  conBcience^  and  as  the  very  condition 
of  the  paramount  influence  of  that  power  over  heart,  will,  action,  and 
character.  In  the  unconscious  condition  of  childhood,  and  in  the 
iromaturitj  of  experience,  conscience  moves  with  the  light  step,  and 
the  gentle  hand  and  the  soft  accents  of  the  guiding  angel  of  Inno- 
cence. But  it  watches  with  a  jealous  eye,  restrains  with  a  firm  hand, 
controls  with  the  tone  of  command,  or  rebukes  with  the  voice  of  re- 
proach, the  conscious  agent  who,  in  maturity  of  years,  departs  from 
the  path  of  rectitude.  3ut  not  in  the  stern  monitions  or  the  agoniz- 
ing inflictions  of  remorse  alone,  does  conscience  act  on  consciousness. 
The  sting  and  the  lash  are  not  its  only  implements  of  discipline. 
Conscience  appeals  to  man's  conscious  power  for  good,  when  it  uses 
**  the  spur  which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise,''  and  reminds  him  of  his 
position  ^*  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,''  his  resources  of  intel- 
lect, his  moral  ability,  his  relations  of  duty,  his  capacity  of  ceaseless 
progress,  his  desire  to  win  the  crown  of  excellence,  his  obligations  to  the 
Author  of  his  being,  and  his  aspirations  after  an  immortality  of  glory. 

Educational  Culture  of  this  Faculty. — The  educator,  therefore, 
while  he  would  g^ard  his  pupils  against  that  selfish  and  morbid  con- 
sciousness which  dwells  exclusively  on  the  condition  of  the  individual, 
an(l keeps  him  forever  in  the  abstracted  mood  of  introspection  and  in- 
troversion, shut  up  in  the  cell  of  self^  and  withdrawn  from  usefulness. 
to  others,  will  use  all  salutary  measures  to  give  vigor  and  life  and  full 
activity  to  this  powerful  element  of  mental  action  and  character. 

(4.)  Reason:  Explanatory  Remark, — ^The  successive  chhnges 
which,  in  the  progress  of  time,  are  produced  on  the  original  meanings  of 
words,  will  sometimes  render  a  literal  adopUon  of  the  primitive  sense 
of  any  term  an  uncertain  guide  in  metaphysical  investigations  con- 
nected with  the  action  and  phenomena  of  mind.  A  due  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  etymolo^cal  structure  of  terms  employed  to  designate 
the  intellectual  faculties,  will  always  serve  to  suggest  useful  ideas  for 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  education.  Such  terms,  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  had  their  origin  in  simple  and  primitive  states  of  human 
life  and  character,  and  are  therefore  exempt  from  the  uncertainty  and 
ambiguity  resulting  from  the  mental  condition  of  more  advanced 
stages  of  society,  in  which  opinion  is  refined,  by  false  as  well  as  true 
culture,  into  more  subtle  and  more  sceptical  forms,  and  sometimes 
fiilU  into  the  entangling  web  of  sophistry  and  false  judgment    The 
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primitive  uses  of  language  betraj,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  bis* 
toncal  childhood  of  man ;  but  they  possess,  also,  the  truthfulnessy 
the  simplicity,  and  the  directness  of  that  stage ;  and  their  vivacious 
and  figurative  character  always  render  them  strikingly  suggestive. 
In  philosophic  investigations  connected  with  the  analytic  study  of 
mind  and  the  adaptation  of  modes  of  culture  to  mental  discipline  and 
development,  the  primitive  signification  of  terms,  whether  it  be  literal 
or  figurative,  becomes,  at  least,  an  index  to  analysts,  which,  if  faith- 
fully traced,  may  lead  to  true  and  satis^tory  conclusions  on  topics 
otherwise  obscure  and  uncertain. 

Etymoloffy  of  the  Term, — To  apply  this  remark  to  the  instance  be- 
fore us.  Clearer  conceptions  and  juster  views  of  the  faculty  which  we 
designate  by  the  term  ^  reason,^  would  generally  prevail,  and  would 
exert  a  corresponding  influence  on  modes  of  mental  culture,  were  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  adverted  to  in  discussions  connected 
with  these  subjects.  The  word  *^  reason  "  is  but  the  Latin  scientific 
term  "  ra^io,"  so  familiar  to  the  ear  and  mind  of  every  teacher  and  ev^rj 
student  of  mathematics.  It  has  merely  undergoiie  some  slight  modifi- 
cationsin  passingfroro  the  Latin  language,  through  the  French, into  onr 
own.  Its  original  sense,  therefore,  suggests  the  idea  of  rate^  measure^ 
or  com])Utation,  as  a  conscious  application,  or  act,  of  intelligence ; 
and  if  we  would  trace  the  simpl«^t  and  purest  form  of  reason,  we 
thus  find  it  in  the  act  of  recognizing  or  constituting  rate^  or  ratioy 
which  in  complicated  processes,  becomes  proportion^  or  symmetry. 

Recufon  characterized  by  the  Definiteness  and  Certainty  of  its  AMon, 
— ^The  idea  suggested  by  the  primary  application  of  the  term  "  reason," 
is  that  of  definiteness  and  exactness  of  observation,  carried  even  to 
the  extent  of  examination  by  actual  measurement  or  computation.  No 
certainty  of  knowledge  can  be  greater  than  what  is  thus  intimated, 
when  the  inner  action  of  intellect  is  verified  by  a  direct  appeal  to  ob- 
*  jective  reality  attested  by  sense ;  and,  in  the  legitimate  uses  of  lan- 
guage, the  measured  exactness  of  Verified  observation  is  figuratively 
transferred  to  the  decisions  of  judgment  and  the  deductions  of  reason, 
in  the  comparison  and  examination  of  ideas  and  conceptions  begun, 
continued,  and  ended,  within  the  mind  itself. 

The  processes  of  thought  conducted  on  this  firm  ground,  possess  a 
definiteness  which  places  the  conclusions  of  reason  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  comparatively  vague  and  indefinite  intimations  o(  feeling^ 
around  which  the  boundary  line  of  distinction  can  not  with  certainty 
be  drawn,  even  in  the  most  vivid  states  of  consciousness.  The  ideas 
of  reason  stand  thus  contrasted,  also,  with  those  of  imayinatio% 
which  are  often  shadowy  and  indefinite,  inexact,  or  inadequate,  and 
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always  comparatively  fleeting  and  uncertain ; — sometimes,  unreal  and 
false,  the  mere  flitting  pLautoras  of  fancy.  The  purely  intellectual 
conceptions  of  reason,  as  subjects  of  the  mind's  own  inner  consciotiS' 
ness,  are,  yet  further,  distinguished  from  the  merely  perceptive  action 
of  sense  and  understanding,  in  the  relations  of  intelligence  directed  to 
the  external  world.  Reason,  working  on  data  strictly  mental,  ever 
partakes  of  the  certainty  of  personal  knowledge  and  convictiony  which, 
to  the  individual, — whatever  it  may  be  to  others, — is,  in  its  proper 
relations,  the  surest  of  all  the  grounds  of  mental  action.  Our  senses, 
we  are  aware,  may  misinform  us  :  our  conscious  experience  can  not. 

Offices  of  Reason  in  Definition  and  Discrimination^ — This  faculty, 
by  the  measured  accuracy  of  its  action,  becomes  the  means  of  defining 
our  ideas  and  discriminating  them  in  ditferential  detail.  It  groups 
them  in  the  genera  and  species  of  orderly  cic^sification^  and  analyses 
the  complex  into  the  simple,  even  to  the  minutest  individual  eh^ment 
of  tlie  compound.  It  thits  enables  the  mind  to  search  and  scrutinize 
the  obscure  or  the  uncertain,  till  every  object  is  brought  out  into  the 
light  of  certainty  and  conscious  knowledcge.  In  these,  as  in  all  other 
forms  in  which  this  faculty  is  exerted,  the  appropriateness  of  the  pri- 
mary application  of  the  term  by  which  it  is  designated,  is  distinctly 
perceived.  In  all  its  opei-ations,  it  is  stable,  sure,  exact,  to  absolute 
certainty.  It  was  in  virtue  of  its  authority  that  the  great  modern 
philosopher  ^*  carried,''  as  has  been  happily  said,  **  the  measuring  line 
to  the  boundary  of  creation  f  and  all  its  inward  and  conscious 
exercises  partake  of  the  same  exactitude. 

Reason,  an  Authoritative  Potoer, — When  this  faculty  condescends 
to  its  humbler  officer  of  recognizing  the  intimations  of  sense,  and  ac- 
cumulating the  deposits  of  knowledge,  and  maintains  a  comparatively 
qniescent,  receptive,  or  passive  condition,  it  bears  the  unassuming 
designation  of  "•  understanding  ;'*  as  it  is  then  regarded  as  merely  fur- 
nishing the  groundwork,  or  under  stratum,  of  intelligence.  But 
when  it  assumes  the  higher  office  of  deciding  on  and  determining  the 
exact  relations  of  thought,  it  is  honored  by  the  highly  figurative  ap- 
pellation of  "judgment" — ^a  term  the  etymology  of  which  implies  the 
enunciation  of  righty  or  justice,  and  hence,  whatever,  also,  is  implied 
in  its  synonyms,  decree,  sentence,  or  decision.  Reason,  when  thus  oc- 
cupied in  comparing,  measuring,  or  exactly  estimating  things  or  their 
relations,  is,  by  the  use  of  language,  personified  as  the  judge,  whose 
office  it  is  to  scrutinize,  compare^  and  balance  evidence,  so  as  ultimate- 
ly to  decide  or  determine,  and  give  judgment^  sentence,  or  decree,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  ancient  times,  when  it  was  that  officer's  preroga- 
tive to  du«charge  the  office  ass'gnod  to  our  modern  juries,  as  well  as 
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that  still  recognized  as  proper  to  him  who  presides  in  the  court  of 
justice. 

When  this  master  &cu]tj  of  human  iDtelligeoce  soars  to  a  yet  high* 
er  pitch,  and  its  action,  whether  ^*  intuitive  or  discursive,*^  embraces 
great  and  general  principles^  sees  or  traces  the  relations  of  necessary 
and  universal  truths^  and  announces  the  majesty  of  causation  and  of 
laWy  it  resumes  its  wonted  designation  of  reason^ — a  term  too  limited 
for  the  scope  and  grandeur  of  its  action,  and  the  dignity  of  its  office^ 
as  man's  highest  functions,  in  the  relations  of  intellect 

True,  it  faib  whenever  it  would  usurp  the  appointed  place  of  con- 
scimce^  and  reason  man  into  perfect  rectitude,  or  when  it  presumes  to 
supersede  the  guardian  office  of  faitk,  and  offers  man  the  guidance  of 
mere  intellection  to  the  recognition  of  a  paternal  God.  But,  limited 
as  it  is,  by  the  conditions  of  humanity,  it  still  is,  within  the  sphere  of 
pure  intelligence,  that  which  reflects  in  man  the  image  of  God,  and 
to  which,  in  healthy  and  normal  conditions,  all  his  other  intellectual 
powers  pay  homage. 

Reason  as  cognizant  of  Relations, — Reverting  to  the  primitive 
sense  of  the  term  "  reason,"  as  recognized  in  the  application  of  the 
word  **  ratio  "  to  processes  of  measurement  connected  with  time  and 
space,  and  figuratively  transferred  to  operations  purely  intellectual, 
we  are  reminded  that,  in  all  such  processes,  one  object  or  subject  is 
referred  to  another,  with  a  view  to  determine  or  define  a  connection 
of  some  sort  or  other  between  them.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  u!^a<re 
in  language  by  which  reason  is  represented  as  the  faculty  which 
takes  cognizance  of,  or  traces,  relations  in  general,  or,  in  other  words, 
refers  one  thing  to  another,  for  purposes  of  examination,  comparison^ 
or  investigation,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  connection,  or  their 
independence  of  each  other,  as  an  element  of  thought  essential  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  or  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  The  mind  is 
thus  introduced  into  a  sphere  of  action  coextensive  with  all  the  out- 
ward objects  and  inward  subjects  of  thought,  and  expatiates,  with  the 
delight  of  conscious  freedom  and  power,  in  the  two  great  domains 
with  which  it  is  endowed  as  its  heritage  and  birth-right ;  for  reason, 
not  less  than  imagination  is  an  excursive  faculty,  designed  to  give 
amplitude  and  expansion  to  the  being  of  man ;  and  many  of  the 
grandest  creations  of  the  latter,  are  those  which  it  achieves  when  fol- 
lowing the  sure  and  firm  steps  of  the  former,  in  its  excursions  into  the 
unexplored. 

Reason  as  an  Inventive  Faculty, — ^The  reference  of  one  object  or 
idea  to  another,  the  comparison  of  one  with  another,  or  the  discovered 
relation  of  one  to  another,  yields  within  the  mind  itself,  as  a  result,  a 
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third  idea,  or  conception,  a  creation  of  its  own.  Reason  thus  becomes 
a  combining,  creative,  and  inventive,  (finding,)  faculty,  not  less  than 
imagination  is,  in  its  peculiar  sphere ;  and,  by  following  its  well  as- 
certained discoveries  through  their  long  and  complicated  successions 
of  ever  fresh-springing  truth,  attains,  at  length,  the  conscious  power 
to  move  in  new  spheres  of  knowledge,  created  by  its  own  actiWty, 
and  in  which  it  furnishes  its  own  material,  and  erects  its  own  structures. 
It  is  thus  that  it  empowers  man  to  fulfill  the  poet's  condition  of 
**  erecting  himself  above  himself.^'  Reason,  not  less  than  its  noble 
kindred  powers,  Faith  and  Imagination,  is  then  justly  said  to  *^  soar.*^ 

In  the  processes  of  investigation  in  which  the  mind  pursues  its 
quest  of  knowledge  as  the  guide  to  truth,  reason  becomes  the  master 
key  of  intelligence,  the  paramount  authority  of  intellect,  the  law 
which  gives  order  and  unity  to  man's  intellectual  being,  the  crown 
and  glory  of  humanity  in  its  distinctive  supremacy  over  the  lower 
tribes  of  partially  intelligent  nature. 

Aberration  of  Reason. — When  disease  or  passion  has  beclouded, 
or  disturbed,  or  deranged  this  power,  which  heaven  has  ordained  as  the 
executive  of  its  own  first  law  of  order^  in  tlie  gradations  of  intelligence, 
man  is  then  dethroned  and  discrowned ;  and,  with  the  eye  of  his  mind 
extinguished,  wanders,  like  the  blind  champion  of  old,  seeking  some 
one  to  lead  him  by  the  hand. 

Reason  in  the  processes  of  Analysis  and  Abstraction. — When  this 
faculty  is  occupied  with  the  processes  of  collating  and  comparing,  for 
purposes  of  discrimination,  its  action  assumes  the  form  of  *'  analysis," 
{loosening^  detaching^  or  resolving^)  so  as  to  simplify  the  objects  or 
subjects  of  contemplation,  and  scan  their  utmost  details  of  individual- 
ity, in  character,  that  the  component  elements  of  the  concrete  may  be 
distinctly  recognized,  in  all  their  differential  relations.  Subjected  to 
this  process,  the  genus^  or  general  class,  is  reduced  to  its  component 
species^  and  these,  in  turn,  to  the  varieties  or  the  individuals  of  which 
they  consist.  Last  of  all,  the  scrutiny  must  be  extended  to  the  differ- 
ence between  individual  and  individual,  or  where  still  more  minute  ex- 
amination is  required,  to  the  distinctive  elements  which  may  be  found 
comprised  within  the  unity  of  the  individual. 

Such,  in  our  previous  discussion  of  subjects  involved  in  the  theory 
of  education,  we  found  to  be  the  requisite  action  of  the  mind  in  the 
exercise  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  when  observation  descends  to  tho 
minntiie  of  difference  on  which  true  distinctions  are  founded.  A  sim- 
ilar operation  goes  on  in  the  interior  world  of  conception,  when  the 
reJUcUne  faculties  are  called  into  their  peculiar  province,  when  the  com 
plez  ideas  or  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  subjected  to  the  processes  of 
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scrutiny  and  analysis,  and  the  qualities  of  objects,  or  of  ideas,  are,  by 
an  act  of  ahatraetion^  (taking  away^  withdramng^  considered  sepa- 
rately, as  if  they  had  for  the  moment,  an  independent  existence. 
One  quality  of  an  object,  one  attribute  of  a  subject,  is,  by  this  conceu- 
Irated  and  exclusive  act  of  attention,  ^  abstracted,*^  (drawn  awag,)  or 
detached,  mentally,  from  the  object  itself,  and  from  all  the  other 
qualities  of  which  it  is  possessed.  The  mind  is,  in  consequence  of  this 
act  of  ''  abstraction,**  enabled  to  contemplate  more  distinctly,  or  to 
examine  more  closely  and  discriminate  more  exactly,  the  given  quality. 
The  quality  so  discriminated  may,  in  turn,  become  the  groundwork 
of  classification,  or  the  commencement  of  a  train  of  abstract  reason- 
ing on  broad  and  general  principles  connected  with  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  truths  of  science. 

Intuition, — The  immediate  action  of  reason  by  which  it  assents  to 
self-evident  and  necessary  truths,  on  mere  **  intuition,"  (inspection  or 
sights)  without  the  aid  of  any  intermediate  or  intervening  thought  for 
the  discovery  of  sameness  or  difference,  might,  at  first  view,  seem  to 
be  improperly  introduced  in  a  survey  of  the  reflective  faculties  or  of 
educational  processes  for  development  But,  the  intuitive  exercise  of 
reason  is,  not  unfrequently,  the  basis  of  its  reflective  action,  and,  some- 
limes,  is  the  authority  to  which  it  appeals,  when  prosecuting  examina- 
tion and  inquiry  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  research. 

Processes  of  Inference  and  Deduction, — Reason,  as  the  faculty  by 
which  one  object  or  idea  is  referred  to  another,  in  virtue  of  some  real 
or  supposed  connection  existing  between  them,  tak^  cognizance  of 
antecedence  and  consequence;  and,  when  this  relation  is,  in  given 
circumstances,  observed  to  be  uniform,  reason,  working  by  the  great 
law  of  analogy^  **  infers,"  (brings  in,)  the  continuance  of  this  uniformity 
as  a  necessary  principle  or  law  of  order.  In  such  instances,  this 
"  inference,"  supported  by  the  undeviating  testimony  of  personal  or 
accredited  experience,  becomes  a  firm  belief  which  identifies  uni- 
formity of  antecedence  with  the  power  of  causation,  and  uniformity  of 
sequence  with  the  character  of  effect.  Sequence  thus  becomes  the  law 
of  rational  connection,  and  a  security  for  the  attainment  of  truth  in 
matters  of  theory  referring  to  the  external  universe. 

In  the  consecutive  interned  acts  of  mind,  reason  gives  ^sequence** 
to  the  relations  of  thought,  in  exercises  purely  discursive  and  inteHee- 
iual,  by  recognizing  the  dependence  of  one  idea  or  conception  on  an- 
other, in  the  relation  of  effect  to  cause.  From  one  defined  antecedent 
idea  the  mind  is  authorized  to  *^  infer  "  another,  as  a  con^sequence  ;  from 
"  premises,"  (thoughts  antecedent,)  to  ^  deduce,*'  (draw  down,  derive^) 
^  conclusions,*'   (closes,)  results,  or  final  consequences ;  and  thus,  by 
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giving  certainty  to  opinion  and  assurance  to  belie/y  in  relations  purely 
mental^  it  forges  the  successive  links  of  that  golden  chain  of  intellectual 
necessity  which  binds  together  the  elements  of  the  moral  world. 

Reason^  in  its  processes  of  Generalization  and  Induction, — In  the 
wider  action  of  this  sovereign  power,  it  takes  that  highest  course  of 
which  human  intellect  is  capable ;  and,  in  tracing  the  relations  of 
causationj  aspires,  bv  its  power  of  generalization  and  its  processes  of 
induction^  to  announce  and  interpret  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  to 
read  the  evidences  of  a  First  ordaining  Cause. 

In  these  excursions,  reason  gathers  in,  from  the  vast  field  of  anal- 
ogy, corresponding  facts  and  relations ;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  pervad- 
ing unity  which  comparison  has  enabled  it  to  discover  as  existing 
among  them,  recognizes  that  spacious  principle  oi  generality  coexten- 
sive with  its  own  capacities  of  thought,  by  which  it  rises  above  the 
limits  of  the  concrete  and  the  particular  to  the  contemplation  of  those 
abstract  ideas  and  comprehensive  principles  which  constitute  the 
prime  elements  of  intellectual  and  moral  truth,  and  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  supremacy  and  the  inscription  of  Law,  human  or  Divine. 

Not  less  impressive  or  sublime  is  the  action  of  this  august  faculty 
of  the  human  soul,  when  it  puts  forth  its  constructive  power,  and, 
aided  by  the  scrutiny  of  patient  experiment,  it  verifies  the  analogies 
of  phenomena  and  of  fact,  "  inducts  '*  them,  {leads  them,)  into  their  ap- 
propriate groups  of  affinity  and  corfelation^  plies  them  with  its  tenta- 
tive, magnetic,  aggregating  power  of  "  hypothesis,"  {theoretic^  inter- 
rogative assumption^)  and,  by  careful  induction^  at  last  consummates 
the  vast  fabric  of  "  theory,"  (intellectual  vision,)  whose  foundations 
are  laid  in  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  whose  walls  rise,  in  the 
symmetry  of  truth,  to  heights  which  inspire  the  mind  with  awe. 

Ratiocination, — In  the  dimness  of  abstract  conceptions,  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  abstruse  relations  of  thought,  or  in  the  apparent  conflict  of 
contrasted  truths,  when  the  eviction  of  hidden  causes,  or  when  the 
detection  of  intermediate  and  reconciling  princii)les,  becomes  essential 
to  the  conscious  recognition  of  ideas,  to  the  distinct  conception  of  re- 
lations, or  to  the  firm  conviction  of  truth,  reason  comes  to  the  mind 
laboring  under  uncertainty,  and  brings  thefnd  of  its  discursive  pro- 
cesses of  ratiocination,  in  the  form  of  dissertation,  argument,  discus- 
sion, and  debate.  Assuming  the  seat  of  judgment,  it  thus  institutes 
inquiry,  conducts  examination,  prosecutes  investigation,  discriminates 
termSn  scrutinizes  allegations,  compares  conflicting  arguments,  weighs 
opposing  evidence,  judges  of  facts,  rejects  assumptions,  exposes  error, 
detects  truth  or  falsehood,  and  pronounces  its  authoritive  and  final 
as  the  inevitable  law  of  intellection. 
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Heasoftj  as  eogrnizant  of  Truth, — Reason,  in  its  judicial  capacity, 
traces,  or  recognizes  and  announces,  the  correspondence  or  the  dis- 
crepance of  idea  with  object,  thought  with  fact,  conception  with  con- 
ception, principle  with  principle,  proposition  with  proposition, 
sentiment  with  sentinoent,  opinion  and  statement  with  fact,  language 
with  thought,  argument  with  argument,  effect  with  cause.  It  thus, 
by  the  eviction  of  truth,  produces  in  the  mind  the  result  of  conviction  ; 
and  truth,  as  the  consummated  and  perfect  result  of  the  action  of 
reason,  in  its  cognizance  of  the  ascertained  relations  of  knowledge, 
demands,  in  virtue  of  the  supremacy  and  authority  of  the  faculty  by 
whose  agency  it  is  discovered,  the  assent  of  the  mind,  in  the  form 
which  we  term  belief, — not  a  bare  comprehension  or  merely  passive 
reception  by  the  understanding,  not  the  mere  negative  acquiescence 
or  silent  admission  of  (he  judgment,  but  the  consentaneous  recognition 
and  adoption  which  come  from  the  voluntary  action  of  reason,  uni- 
ting itself  with  the  subject  of  its  contemplation,  and  identifying  with 
it  all  its  own  consequent  action.  Rea<<on,  therefore,  has  to  do  with 
all  the  preliminary  processes  by  which  truth  is  established ;  and  in 
the  moral  not  less  than  in  the  intellectual  relations  of  thought,  has, 
for  its  office,  the  sifting  of  evidence,  the  scrutiny  of  testimony,  the 
weighing  oli  proof ;  on  the  validity  of  all  which,  belief  as  the  normal 
and  healthy  tendency  of  the  mind,  is  conditioned.  In  the  yet  higher 
sphere  of  Sacred  truth,  belief  Ifecomes  subsidiary  to  the  Faith  which 
trusts. 

Reason,  as  susceptible  of  Cultivation. — As  the  subject  of  disciplin- 
ary culture,  this  faculty  presents  itself  to  the  educator  as  that  to  which 
his  chief  attention  is  due,  in  the  relations  of  intellect,  not  only  from 
its  supremacy  in  tlie  class  of  faculties  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  very  constituent  of  intelligence,  but  from  its  pe- 
culiar susceptibility  of  development  and  training,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  rendered  clear,  decisive,  vigorous,  and  comprehen- 
sive, by  appropriate  exercise.  No  faculty  reveals  more  distinctly  than 
this  the  progressive  character  of  man,  as  an  intelligent  agent,  if  we 
advert  to  its  dim,  uncertain,  and  feeble  action  in  childhood,  and  its 
ceaseless  growth  in  sRindness,  clearness,  and  vigor,  as  life  advances 
to  its  maturity.  But  when  we  contrast  the  reasoning  powers  of  such 
individuals  as  Newton,  Locke,  Butler,  or  Edwards,  in  manhood,  with 
the  mere  germ  of  latent  capability  which  they  possessed  in  infancy, 
wc  perceive  yet  more  distinctly  what  education  may  accomplish  for 
the  eduction  and  strengthening  of  this  powerful  element  in  the 
mental  constitution  of  man. 

The  cultivation  of  this  faculty  becomes  yet  more  important  in  its 
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results,  when  we  advert  to  its  value  in  the  relation  of  morals.  Reason 
is  naturally  the  firm  ally  of  conscience,  in  discriminating  between 
riffht  and  wrong,  and  in  instituting  those  reflective  trains  of  thought 
by  which  man  is  arrested  in  the  purauit  of  sensual  gratification,  and 
called  home  to  himself,  in  the  conscious  exercise  of  higher  faculties, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  truer  satisfactions,  and  in  obedience  to  the  recti- 
tude which  he  feels  to  be  the  great  law  of  his  being.  Reason,  in  co- 
operation with  conscience,  then  becomes  the  regulating  principle  of 
his  actions;  raising  them  from  mere  obedience  to  prudence  and 
judgment,  and  conservative  propriety,  to  the  higher  influences  of  self- 
intelligence,  consentaneous  action,  and  rational  conformity  with  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  Power  by  which 
those  laws  were  ordained.  Reason  is  the  eye  by  which  he  learns  to 
read  the  volume  of  revelation, — whether  that  written  in  the  language 
of  the  "elder  Scripture,"  which  speaks  of  the  "eternal  power  and 
godhead  of  the  Creator,"  or  that  of  the  recorded  Word  which  makes 
man  "  wise  unto  salvation." 

(5.  and  6.)  Judgment  and  Understanding  :  their  Identity  with 
Reason, — It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  an  eminent  writer  on  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  that,  in  arbitrarily  multiplying  the  number  of  fac- 
ulties attributed  to  the  mind,  we  confuse  our  own  views  of  mental 
action,  and  lose  rather  than  gain  by  such  uses  of  analysis.  In  the 
])rosecution  of  our  present  inquiries,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  it  has 
been  uniformly  our  endeavor  to  keep  in  mind  the  absolute  unity  of 
intellection,  under  whatever  apparent  diversity  of  processes  it  con- 
ducts its  action ;  and  the  preceding  observations  on  reason,  as  a  re- 
flective faculty,  have,  it  may  have  been  perceived,  presented  the 
operations  of  judgment  and  understanding  as  virtually  but  diflerent 
functions  of  reason.  To  venture  on  a  figure  drawn  from  the  sciences 
of  observation :  Reason  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  relation  of 
"genus"  to  judgment  and  understanding  as  "species."  Reason  sur- 
veys the  whole  ground  of  intellection,  whether  directed  outward  or 
inward ;  it  works  in  the  great  field  of  analogy,  and  on  the  common 
ground  of  correlation,  cotendency  and  consistency,  in  the  universal 
sphere  of  thought  In  its  comprehensive  action,  it  proclaims  the 
harmonies  of  the  universe.  It  has  the  power,  therefore,  of  investiga- 
ting and  proving  analogies,  and,  consequently,  of  refecting  discordant 
elements.  Descending  to  this  task,  reason  becomes,  in  the  vocabulary 
of  intellection,  "judgment"  Stooping  yet  lower,  to  trace  and  verify 
relations  of  humbler  value,  or  of  exterior  character,  or  processes  of 
passive  reception  of  knowledge  or  of  truth,  it  assumes  the  lower  oflSoe 
and  fiimiliar  name  of  "  understanding." 
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Maintaining  the  justness  of  this  definition  of  the  &cDltj  of  reason, 
we  Wool  J  not,  however,  overlook  tJ^e  fact,  so  important  to  the  right 
management  of  education,  that  the  more  closely  we  watch  the  oper- 
ations uf  intellect,  the  more  searching  the  investigation,  and  the  more 
minute  oar  analysis,  we  shall  he  the  better  prepared  to  minister  to 
the  manifold  wants  of  the  mind,  and  to  its  healthful  developmenL 
The  subdivision  of  reason  into  ^judgment"  and  ** understanding,**  if 
taken  as  merely  a  temporary  assumption  of  theory,  with  a  ^iew  to 
iiiller  provision  for  mental  action  and  discipline,  can  not  be  objected 
to ;  and,  indeed,  the  common  branches  of  usefnl  knowledge  and  of 
scientific  acquirement  which  constitute  the  material  and  media  of 
intellectual  education,  address  themselves  distinctively  to  that  classifi- 
cation of  the  mental  fiiculties  which  is  commonly  adopted  or  recog- 
nized. Of  these  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  when  discn^ing  the 
modes  and  processes  of  culture.  Nor  can  any  detriment  to  a  just 
view  of  mind  as  subjected  to  invigorating  discipline,  arise  from  adopt- 
ing, for  the  time,  that  more  comprehensive  classification  of  the  forms 
of  mental  action,  which  is  now  proposed. 

An  extensive  course  of  study  in  every  department  of  mental  phil- 
osophy, can  not  be  too  earnestly  urged  on  the  attention  of  all  teachers 
who  are  so  situated  an  to  exert  a  controllinc:^  or  directing  influence  on 
the  plan  of  education,  or  to  enjoy  adequate  opportunities  of  pursuing 
a  full  course  of  prof -ssional  reading.  No  serious  evil  will  in  this  way 
be  incurred,  even  if  the  teacher  become,  in  consequence  of  his  studies, 
the  disciple  of  a  particular  school  of  metaphysics  or  pj*ychology  ; 
provided  he  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  grpat  fact  that,  as  a  teacher,  he 
is  called  to  work  as  a  personal  and  original  observer  of  the  actual 
workings  and  tendencies  of  the  young  mind  itself^  and,  as  its  guide 
and  director,  to  proceed  according  to  his  own  personal  obsenation 
and  convictions,  independently  of  all  theories  and  speculations  of  a 
merely  abstract  character. 

One  of  the  greatest  metaphysicians  of  modem  times* — who,  more 
than  any  writer  or  teacher  on  his  cla:^  of  subject^  is  entitled  to  the 
rank  of  an  authority — who,  to  a  depth  of  research  and  a  profound- 
ness of  learning  which  man  has  seldom  attained,  adds  the  simplicity, 
the  docility,  and  the  candor  of  a  child  in  the  attitude  of  inquiry — 
has  most  justly  said  to  the  student  of  mental  philosophy :  ^  If  he  only 
effectively  pursue  the  method  of  observation  and  analysis,  he  may 
even  dispense  with  the  study  of  philosophical  systems.  This  is,  at 
best,  only  useful  as  a  mean  toward  a  deeper  and  more  varied  stody 
of  himself,  and  is  often  only  a  tribute  paid  by  phi)o9<^hy  to  eradi- 

*ttr  WilliMBHuBikMi.  . 
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tjon."  With  the  same  characteristic  frankness  he  remarks,  in  another 
connection,  that  psychology  (the  direct  study  of  mind)  is  yet  incom- 
plete as  a  science ;  since  the  phenomena  of  which  it  takes  cognizance 
have  not  yet  been  exhaustively  enumerated  or  defined,  and  speaks,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  service  which,  in  this  respect,  might  be  rendered 
to  philosophy  by  adequate  investigation  and  faithful  reporting. 

To  so  noble  an  office  no  candidate  can  more  justly  aspire  than  the 
intelligent  teacher.  His  occupation  renders  hitn  conversant  with 
mind  in  its  purest  and  truest  stAes,  its  primal  tendencies  and  aspira- 
tions, its  incipient  endeavors,  and  forming  habits.. 

IL   The  Actuating  Principle  of  the  Reflective  Faculties: 

Inquiry. 

Its  analogy  to  Curiosity, — When  we  trace  the  natural  development 
of  the  human  faculties,  in  their  first  stage  of  perceptive  action,  we 
observe  them  working  by  a  law  of  incitement  manifesting  itself  in  the 
restless  principle  of  curiosity^ — the  desire  of  knowledge.  It  is  this 
feeling  which  prompts  the  child^s  appealing  question,  as  he  points  to 
a  new  object  that  has  attracted  his  attention, — "  What  is  this  ?'*  But, 
as  his  reflective  power  developes,  and  his  capacity  of  knowledge 
enlarges,  his  desire  of  information  pierces  deeper ;  and  his  interroga- 
tion takes  a  sha])e  which  indicates  a  more  profound  exercise  of  thought 
He  now  inquires  not "  What  is  this  ?"— but  ''How,''  or  "  Why  is  this  ?" 

Reason,  as  the  principle  of  intelligence  which  gleans  and  assorts  the 
contribftons  of  knowledge,  has  helped  him  to  understand  the  exterior 
character  of  the  object  of  his  attention,  and  by  the  due  exercise  of 
jwlgment,  in  analytic  observation,  to  distinguish,  and  classify,  and 
denominate  it  accordingly.  But  a  deeper  thirst  than  mere  curiosity 
as  to  external  phenomena  and  characteristics,  now  actuates  him :  a 
more  powerful  instinct  is  at  work  within  him.  Reason  has  reached 
a  maturer  stage  of  development,  and,  j)rompted  by  inquiry,  sets  out 
the  young  explorer  in  quest  not  of  mere  facts,  but  of  relations  and 
causes.  He  thus  learns  to  trace  the  successive  links  of  connected 
phenomena  and  facts, — to  investigate  the  connection  it«*eH  and  deter- 
mine its  character,  to  search  for  interior  and  hidden  springs  o^  sequence, 
to  arrive  at  principles  and  causes,  to  read  and  interpret  laws,  and, 
ultimately,  to  reach  the  certainty  and  the  completeness  of  science, 

llie  appetite  of  curiosity  is  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  phenome- 
na and  of  facts  individtuilly^  or  even  as  detached  matters  of  observa- 
tion :  inquiry  is  restle^^s  till  it  arrives  at  their  connections  and  depend- 
encies, and  the  mind  is  thus  put  in  possession  of  those  relations  of 
knowledge  which  constitute  principles  and  establish  truth.  As  an 
impelling  and  actuating  force,  inquiry,  or  inquisition,  perft)rms  for  the 
iDtellectual  power?,  in  their  comparative  maturity,  the  same  genial 
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office  which  was  discharged  by  the  awakening  iDfloence  of  curiosity 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  mental  activity.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  the  same 
instinctive  law  of  the  irrepressible  desire  to  knoWy  only  working  in  a 
higher  sphere,  and  for  a  higher  end.  Curioiity,  working  on  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  induces  a  tendency  to  cbsenaticn^  and  forms  the 
habit  of  wakeful  attention  to  external  phenomena^  as  the  elements  of 
KNOWLEDGE :  inquiry^  as  the  expressed  desire  to  ascertain  relatioMy 
principles,  and  laws,  awakens  the  reflective  faculties,  and  impels  to 
investigation,  with  a  view  to  the  disa^ery  of  truth.  In  the  develop- 
ment and  formation  of  mental  character,  curiosity,  as  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  tends  to  create  an  attentive  and  observing  mind,  character- 
ized by  intelligence :  inquiry,  as  the  quest  of  truth,  produces  a  epJi- 
templative,  thoughtful,  reflective,  reasoning  mind,  addicted  to  explora- 
tion and  research,  and  delighting  in  the  attainments  of  science. 

But  in  this  higher  sphere  of  intellectual  activity,  the  hnman  bemg 
is  still  acting  under  the  guidance  of  an  implanted  instinct; — no 
longer,  indeed,  a  mere  unconscions  stimulus,  but  a  conscious  and 
recognized  impulse  of  progression  toward  a  definite  end  and  a  satisfy- 
ing consummation.  The  tendency,  however,  proves  itself  equally 
irr  sistible  in  the  one  form  as  in  the  other.  For,  while  the  child  is 
sometimes  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplati  >n  of  the  visible  attractions 
of  objects  of  beauty  or  of  curiosity,  as  to  forego  even  the  calls  of  appe- 
tite for  the  sustenance  of  his  body,  in  obedience  to  the  more  imperious 
claims  of  the  wants  of  liis  intellectual  nature  ;  the  adult  man4hay  lose 
himself  yet  more  profoundly,  when  inquiry  compels  him  to  investiga- 
Uon,  and  plunges  him  into  depths  of  thought  in  which  he  becomes 
lost  to  all  surrounding  objects  and  relations,  and,  like  Newton,  medi- 
tates on  tlie  full  of  an  apple,  with  an  intensity  and  concentration  of 
reflective  attention  which  beguile  him  of  needed  sleep,  and  render  him 
unaware  of  the  presence  of  food  or  of  the  fact  of  his  having  omitted 
its  use. 

IIL  The  Tendency  of   Action  in  the   Reflective   Faculties  . 

Lnve&tigation. 

Its  manifold  directions, — Inquiry,  as  the  grand  prompter  of  the 
reflective  faculties,  impels  to  habits  of  investigation  and  research.  It 
not  only  leads  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  present,  in  quest  of  causes  and  of 
truth,  but  ransacks  the  records  of  the  past,  and  penetrates  into  tlie 
probabilities  of  the  future.  It  impels  reason  to  explore  the  inmost 
recuses  of  nature,  in  pursuit  of  latent  causes.  It  prompts  man  to  con- 
duct the  experiments  by  which  he  interrogates  nature  of  her  processes, 
and  wins,  as  the  reward  of  his  faithful  inquest,  the  answers  which  he 
records  in  the  archives  of  science.    In  the  relations  of  moral  trnth,  it 
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compels  the  investigatioii  of  evidence,  the  verifying  of  proofe,  the  sift- 
ing of  testimony,  for  the  attaining  of  certainty  and  the  confirmation  of 
belief.  But  for  its  influence,  the  world  would  be  to  man  a  mass  of 
unconnected  objects  or  facts  :  he  would  be  to  himself  a  mere  embodi- 
ment of  inconsistent  elements,  unintelligible  and  destitute  of  purpose. 

Examples  of  the  spirit  of  Investigation, — Incited  by  this  principle, 
the  naturalist  explores  the  remotest  regions  of  earth,  to  contemplate 
the  productions  of  nature,  to  survey  the  great  features  of  the  globe, 
its  various  aspects  of  scenery,  its  mountains  and  rivers,  its  atmospheric 
phenomena,  its  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  products,  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  cause  and  effect  which  all  these  bear  to  each  other. 

The  scientific  voyager  and  traveler^  impelled  by  the  irrepressible 
desire  to  prosecute  his  favorite  researches,  patiently  endures  fatigue, 
and  sickness,  and  exhaustion,  through  every  extreme  of  heat  or  cold ; 
he  exiles  himself  from  society,  for  months  and  years,  to  pursue  his 
solitary  investigations  ;  regardless  of  danger  and  difficulty,  he  bravely 
encounters  every  obstacle,  and  patiently  endures  e\%ry  form  of  pain 
and  privation.  He  goes  forth  with  the  spirit  and  hardihood  of  an 
invader,  to  extend  the  domain  of  science,  and  returns  laden  with  the 
trophies  of  victory,  in  discoveries  which  enlighten  and  enrich  the 
human  race. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  investigation,  the  astronomer  secludes  himself, 
for  successive  months  and  years,  to  contemplate  and  record  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens,  and  to  immure  himself  in  those  labyrinths  of 
computation  by  which  the  sublime  truths  of  his  noble  science  are 
investicrated  and  revealed. 

Actuated  by  the  same  principle,  the  historian  pursues  his  laborious 
researches  in  the  records  of  remotest  time,  in  the  half-effaced  carving 
on  the  crumbling  monument,  or  the  dim  characters  on  the  decaying 
parchment,— in  the  obscure  tradition  or  superstitious  myth, — where- 
ever  a  gleam  or  a  spark  of  truth  is  to  be  found  regarding  the  past  life 
of  man  on  earth.  From  his  devotion  to  such  investigations,  no  fresh 
charm  of  nature,  or  invitation  of  social  delight,  can  induce  him  to 
withdraw,  till  he  has  sifted  every  alledged  fact,  verified  every  event, 
dispersed  the  clouds  of  fable,  and  let  in  the  pure  light  of  truth  upon 
the  historic  page. 

The  philologist^  in  quest  of  a  particle  of  meaning  or  significant  value 
in  the  component  elements  of  a  word,  is  another  impressive  example 
of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  leading  to  profoundest  research.  Whole  years, 
nay,  a  long  life,  are  joyfully  devoted  by  him  to  such  pursuits. 
Language  after  language,  by  his  slow  but  sure  processes  of  mining  and 
lapping,  is  forced  to  give  way  to  his  irresistible  energy  and  persevering 
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toil.  Nothing  can  divert  his  attention,  or  turn  him  from  his  course 
of  persistent  indagation.  A  syllable  or  a  letter,  he  feels  assured, 
contains  a  secreted  gem  of  meaning,  the  investigation  of  which  will 
put  htm  in  possession  of  wealth  untold ;  and  that  element  he  will 
trace,  at  whatever  cost  of  persevering  investigaaon,  through  libraries 
and  through  languages,  till  the  lustre  of  the  intellectual  diamond  beams 
full  upoD  his  mind.  His  personal  acquisition,  purchased  at  such  a 
price,  becomes,  in  due  season,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
devoted  labors,  the  common  property  of  tlie  intellectual  world. 

The  investigations  of  the  mechanician  into  the  laws  and  forces  of 
nature,  again  exemplify  the  power  which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  exerts 
over  the  human  mind,  and  the  value  of  the  results  to  which  it  leads. 
The  long  and  complicated  processes  of  computation  by  which  the 
devoted  servant  of  science  pursues  his  study  of  its  principles,  when 
occupied  with  the  intricate  combinations  involved  in  the  invention  of 
some  device  of  mechanism,  by  which  the  well-being  of  mankind  may 
be  promoted  for  ages ;  the  unabating  ardor  with  which,  in  spite  of 
every  discouragement,  he  continues  t«>  consume  fortune  and  life  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  purpose  ; — all  indicate  the  moving  force  of  the  men- 
tal principle  by  which  his  own  interior  world  of  invention  and  contriv- 
ance is  actuated ;  and  the  results  ultimately  obtained  reveal  the  value 
of  the  intellectual  habits  which  are  concerned  in  the  processes  of 
investigation. 

The  chemist^  interrogating  nature,  as  he  investigates  the  constitution 
of  her  elements,  is  yet  another  forcible  example  of  the  same  spirit. 
At  the  risk,  sometimes,  of  life  itself,  he  pursues  his  inquest  of  hidden 
relations,  })erplexing  facts,  and  hitherto  undiscovered  elements  and 
undeveloped  forces,  till  he  is  enabled  to  enlighten  the  world  by  the 
revelation  of  a  new  material  in  the  construction  of  the  physical 
universe,  and  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  welfare  of  man. 

Investigation,  in  all  the  relations  of  mental  action,  is,  in  brief,  the 
just  price  of  labor,  which  man  is  doomed  to  pay  for  value  received. 
The  noblest  of  all  intellectual  acquirements,  the  grandest  discoveries 
and  most  useful  inventions,  are  due  alike  to  this  process  by  which  the 
mind  is  enabled  to  read,  whether  in  the  world  of  matter  or  that  of 
spirit,  the  laws  instituted  by  the  Creator ;  cooperating  with  which, 
man  becomes  possessed  of  a  portion  of  divine  power,  and  unaided  by 
which,  every  attempt  of  human  force  or  skill  must  be  baffled.  The 
tendency  and  the  ability  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  causation, 
constitute  the  mental  prerogatives  of  man  ;  they  lift  him  up  to  the 
rank  of  nobility,  in  the  orders  of  intelligence,  and  make  his  mind  the 
well-spring  of  a  stream  which  is  destined  to  flow  on  forever, — not  with 
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the  mere  casual  or  limited  contributions  of  observation,  but  ever 
enlarging  itself  by  the  broad  and  deep  affluents  of  profoundest  thought 
and  reflective  reason,  and  richly  laden  with  all  the  treasures  of  dis- 
covery, which  have  been  accumulated  by  laborious  and  successfid 
investigation, 

IV.  The  Result  op  the  Action  op  the  Reflective  Faculties  : 

Truth. 

The  successive  stapes  of  intellecttml  progress, — Furnished  with  the 
interior  principle  of  intelligence,  invested  with  the  organized  apparatus 
of  sensation,  and  provided  with  the  physical  material  for  the  exercise 
of  his  powers,  the  child,  under  the  guidance  of  Creative  wisdom,  sets 
out  on  the  career  of  intellectual  progress,  actuated  by  the  impulse  of 
curiosity,  whose  tendency  is  to  insure  the  habit  of  o&irervah'on  and  that 
discipline  of  his  perceptive  faculties  by  which  he  is  ultimately  enabled 
to  win  the  prize  of  knowledge.  He  thus  accomplishes  his  fii*st  cur* 
riculum  in  the  great  school  established  by  the  benignant  universal 
Providence  which  careth  for  humanity,  and  under  whose  discipline  the 
law  of  progressive  intellection  secures,  to  a  given  extent,  the  welfare  of 
man,  whether  more  or  less  favored  by  intelligent  human  culture.  To 
this  first  stage  of  development  gradually  succeeds  that  other,  in  which, 
through  the  inward  action  of  the  divinely-implanted  principle  of  intel- 
ligence, man^s  own  inner,  mental  world  of  conscious  condition,  act, 
cause,  effects,  tendency,  and  power, — of  memory,  reason,  imagination, 
feeling,  and  will,  is  revealed  and  explored,  as  a  theatre  of  comparatively 
unlimited  expansion  and  ceaseless  action.  Within  himself,  he  finds, 
at  once,  the  power,  the  springs,  the  scope,  the  materials  of  (his  new 
career  of  activity,  in  which  he  is  impelled  by  the  same  earnest  irrepres- 
sible desire  to  discover  and  to  know,  as  before,  but  now  working  in  a 
higher  sphere,  and  with  a  higher  aim.  Prompted  by  inquiry^  and 
impelled  to  investigation,  he  is  thus  led  onward  to  that  higher  goal  of 
intellectual  progress,  where,  by  the  disciplined  action  of  the  reflective 
faculties,  knowledge  is  consummated  in  truth,  and  where  man  dis- 
covers, and  leartas  to  reverence  and  obey,  the  highest  law  of  his  being. — 
subordination  to  the  sway  of  the  Reason  which  reigns  supreme  in 
the  universe  of  thought 

Appropriate  application  of  the  term  Truth, — ^The  sense  in  which 
the  word  ''truth"  is  properly  used  w  general  discussions  connected 
with  mental  processes,  is,  of  course,  wider  than  that  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  relations  strictly  or  exclusively  pertaining  to  the  science 
of  logic  In  the  latter  case,  it  implies  no  more  than  the  exact  con- 
formity of  the  terms  of  a  proposition  to  the  fact  which  it  is  obviously 
meant  to  announce.    But,  in  well-sanctioned  forms  of  expression  on 
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gcaeral  topics  tmtk  k.  with  equal  jmdot^  predicated  of  the  correa' 
poadenoe  of  lai^oi^  to  tboi^i^  of  art  to  Batwe,  of  aetioB  to  iot^- 
tkm,  of  aatitTpe  to  trpev — >■  *■  J  reiatioii  whatever. 

In  the  working  of  the  mind,  the  teroi  appfiei;,  vith  kA  ks  pro- 
prietT,  to  the  conresfoodeiiee  of  peroepcioB  to  object,  of  eoaceptioB  to 
idea,  of  vord  to  thii^,  of  hagiiage  to  relatioB,  of  actioa  tococfcsence, 
of  habit  to  charKler.  of  aim  to  end,  of  opinion  to  sentiment  or  state- 
ment U>  het,  U  expression  or  lepreaentatioo  to  reaiitj  or  nctnafitr. 
The  word  **  tinth,"  in  hriei^  oorer%  properlj.  the  whole  gronnd  of 
int«4WtBaL  xsthetic,  or  moral  conformitj  of  tho^ht«  exprea^un,  or 
action,  to  an  exact  and  reeoguaed  standard^  sanrtiooed  bj  the  canou 
of  crTtics>m  or  of  conacicnceL  It  ttands  oppoaed.  theteijffe,  eqnallT  to 
fidsitr  of  cooc«^plion.of  expfecsion,  orof  neC^n.  As  a  qnalitj,  it  char> 
ncleria»  ahke  the  habita  of  the  correct  thinker,  of  the  exaKt  artist, 
whether  in  the  nae  of  penciL  pen.  or  tooe^ne.  and  those  of  the  sincere 
and  honest  man.  It  aecnres  the  indrridnal  firam  the  nnintentional 
deC^cts  of  error,  and  gnards  him  a^vKt  the  volantarr  deriadons  of 


In  r^^ation,  however,  to  the  snb^ect  of  hnman  cnhme,  and,  in  par- 
tienltr,  to  the  &vtpGne  of  the  mental  poweta*  trath  is  regarded  ns  a 
resn!t  of  rolntttarr  and  sfflffionsapf  ficationL — m  a  prodnct  of  the  exer- 
c»e  of  the  redectire  €icnhie^  in  the  qnest  of  n!tima:e  prineir4»  m 
science.  phrsacaL  iateiiectnaL  or  moraL  EsuapJes  in  point  are  fnr- 
nkhed  in  t£«  process  of  tracf^  the  fient  lan^  of  phjsfecs.  in  the 
dem^>n«tritions  of  geomecrr.  in  the  ven&entaon  of  hktorr,  in  logical 
ratScvtcation.  in  the  <&cn3i4on  of  moral  oh^^ationsw  in  the  scrwtinj  of 
erUence.  In  snch  imesd^atio^  the  qnest  of  trmth.  condacted  b^ 
W¥^-dt<ctpaned  redectiYe  fnmltiesN.  is  stesali^T.  skiH^iET.  and  sncces^ 
fmllT  pQ«hed  onwnrd  to  the  inroad  cnownisg  re$nk  of  trrimiuhr  and 
esmncChm.  Unaided  br  the  ski!!  which  cnkare  a»i  d»eipfine  insnre, 
the  ntind  h»  no  secnrinr  aerrn$t  the  snTVHantarr  iHn^io^  of  envr.  or 
the  intentioaBal  aucceprvsenta^i.^tts  of  «2eMt  :  it  ^Escovers  no  stab£fitT 
in  the  onlward  anirerse.  h»  no  conSknce  tn  its  own  concbanons^  no 
/ast  r^iance  on  i^eiC  no  irm  conviction  of  datr.  no  enSghtened 
£tkk  in  tflR»anT :  bat  blc>«n  aK^nt  bf  everr  pianaMe 
•of  dheorr.  and  everr  shi&ii^  phaB«e  of  cnenmstaBiMw — a  peer  to 


skepdcnS  ns  to  rretr  vktl  tmtk  pfan^ia^  into  evetr  afpeonchia^ 
fagbaak  of  error,  and  dKftin^  withiMit  chart  or  coaapnKw  on  the 
of  aactMtaintT^     anftrr^  al  le«ftk  an  inteleefal 
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only  doth  judge  itself,  teacbetli  that  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the 
love-making,  or  wooing,  of  it, — the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the 
prefience  of  it, — ^and  the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it, — 
is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature." 

Guided  by  his  own  unassisted  reflective  reason,  man  does  unques- 
tionably attain  to  great  results,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  But, 
enlightened  by  the  knowledge  which  science  and  education  shed  on 
every  relation  of  his  being,  what  a  vast  expansion,  what  a  wondrous 
elevation  is  he  capable  of  attaining ; — all  resulting  from  the  faithful 
application  and  skillful  exercise  of  the  reason  with  which  his  Creator 
has  crowned  his  intellectual  faculties !  How  noble,  in  this  view, 
becomes  the  office  of  the  educator,  whose  daily  endeavor  it  is  to  cher- 
ish, and  strengthen,  and  vivify  this  master  principle  of  all  intelligence! 

V.  Educational  Processes  for  the  Development  and  Discipline 

OF  TEE  Reflective  Faculties. 

Defective  Methods, — If  we  look  at  what  is  professedly  and  formally 
done,  in  our  common  modes  of  education,  for  the  exercise  and  disci- 
pline of  the  reflective  faculties ;  and  if  we  found  our  estimate  on  the 
number  of  branches  of  knowledge  or  of  science,  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  books  nominally  employed  for  the  purpose,  we  might  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that,  in  this  important  part  of  culture,  much  is 
eflfected.  But,  on  examining  the  actual  state  of  things,  errors  and 
oversights,  in  this  respect,  are  found  to  be  numerous,  and  methods 
comparatively  ineflectual. 

Exclusive  reliance  on  exactness  of  recollection, — Memory^  the 
appointed  servant  of  the  reflective  faculties,  whose  office  it  is  to  collect 
and  keep  and  furnish  the  materials  for  their  action,  is,  indeed,  amply 
laden  with  the  semblance  and  show  of  matter  ; — but  most  of  it  in  the 
form  of  Hamlet's  book  of  '*  words,  words,  words."  The  too  exclusive 
use  of  manuals^  the  mere  records  of  knowledge,  instead  of  the  actual 
study  of  objects^' facts  and  relations,  the  observation  and  the  under- 
standing of  which  constitute  knowledge  itself  leads  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  verbal  and  mechanical  memory,  instead  of  a  living  and  intelligent 
one.  The  fact  is  still  too  generally  overlooked,  that  memory  is  not 
so  much  a  separate  faculty,  which  can  be  trained  and  disciplined  by 
itself,  as  the  mind, — in  virtue  of  its  spiritual  nature  and  exemption 
from  limits  of  time  and  space, — retaining  or  recalling  what  it  has  once 
observed  or  conceived  ;  that  the  vigor  of  this  retention,  or  the  force  of 
this  recurrence,  must  always  be  as  that  of  the  original  impression  , 
and  that  the  only  rational  reliance  for  the  healthy  and  effective  action 
of  memory,  roust  therefore  be  the  freshness,  the  force,  and  the  depth 
of  attention.    But,  obviously,  no  impression  made  on  the  mind  through 
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the  medium  of  language, — no  matter  how  exact  may  be  the  definition, 
or  how  true  the  description, — can  ever  be  so  complete  or  so  effectual 
as  tliat  of  direct  ob6er\'ation  through  the  senses,  personal  experience, 
or  distinct  concionsness.  Here,  again,  we  are  referred  to  two  great 
educational  principles :  that  the  study  of  things  should  precede  the 
study  of  words,  and  should  always  be  resorted  to,  in  preference,  when- 
ever there  is  a  choice  of  moiles  of  instruction  ;  and  that,  to  awaken 
and  develope  the  reflective  faculties,  the  true  course  is,  in  obedience 
to  the  Creator's  appointment,  to  use  the  objects  of  nature  as  the  appa- 
ratus which  His  wisdom  has  provided,  not  only  for  the  exercise  and 
training  of  the  mind's  perceptive  faculties,  with  a  view  to  the  acquisi- 
tion o^  knoioledgty  but  for  the  expanding  and  deepening  of  its  capaci- 
ties of  discovering  truth,  Ol)8*ervation  naturally  prompts  to  thought 
and  reflection.  There  is,  in  such  circumstances,  a  conscious,  living 
transition  from  one  sphere  of  intelligence  to  another, — from  one  com- 
paratively lower  and  more  limited  to  one  higher  and  more  spacious. 
But  in  the  mere  contemplation  or  repetition  of  the  words  which  des- 
cribe an  object,  record  a  fact,  or  state  a  principle,  the  condition  of  mind 
is  that  of  abstraction  ;  and  the  mental  associations,  in  such  conditions, 
are  always  less  vivid,  forcible  and  distinct,  than  in  the  observation  of 
concrete  realities  ;  and,  when  the  former  of  these  conditions  is  recalled, 
its  impress  is  necessarily  dim  and  obscure,  compared  to  that  of  the 
latter,  which,  by  the  experience  of  actual  perception,  has  become  a 
comparatively  inseparable  part  of  the  mental  life  and  history  of  the 
asrent. 

The  difference  in  these  two  cases  will  be  rendered  vet  more  strik- 
ingly  apparent,  if  we  suppose, — what  is  commonly  true  in  verbatim 
processes  of  committing  to  memory, — that  the  mind  of  the  learner,  in 
his  anxiety  to  retain  and  repeat  with  exactness  the  phraseology  of  the 
book  which  he  studies,  often  glances  aside  from  the  contemplation  of 
Xhefact  or  the  principle  which  he  is  enunciating,  to  the  literal  succes- 
sion of  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  mind's  power  of 
abstraction  becomes,  in  this  way.  the  very  means  of  its  deterioration ; 
and  the  memory,  abused  by  this  arbitrary  and  mechanical  mode  of 
exercise,  loses  its  healthy  power  of  retention  and  recollection ;  and 
unfortunately,  most  of  all,  in  those  reflective  processes  of  earnest 
thought  which  demand  its  most  vigorous  exertion. 

The  prevalent  methods  of  teaching,  moreover,  are  still  too  exclusively 
directed  to  the  exercise  of  memory,  at  the  expense  of  neglecting  the 
other  faculties, — ^an  enl  inseparable  from  the  false  views  which  still 
usurp  the  seats  of  instruction,  and  make  education  consist  in  processes 
cf  passive  reception,  on  the  part  of  the  pnpd ;  as  if  his  mind  were  a 
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capacity  to  be  filled,  rather  than  a  capability  to  be  developed,  or  a 
life-power  to  be  awakened. 

Reading, — The  greater  number  of  the  subjects  which  are  introduced 
in  early  education,  as  means  of  exercise  and  discipline  for  the  mind, 
are  still  too  commonly  treated  under  the  influence  of  these  erroneous 
views  of  the  character  and  objects  of  mental  culture.  Hence  the 
wearisome  experience  of  the  child,  when  compelled  to  drudge  through 
the  task  of  committing  to  memory  the  names  of  all  the  alphabetic 
characters  of  the  language,  before,  or  perhaps  without  ever,  ac(]uiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  power,  or  actual  sound,  of  any  one  of  the  whole 
group.  Every  day,  he  is  giving  two  or  three  of  these  sounds  in  every 
one  of  the  short  and  easy  words  which  he  uses  in  conversation.  But 
he  is  not  allowed  the  satisfaction  of  recognizing  the  fact,  that  these 
troublesome  and  perplexing  marks  before  his  eye,  are  little  graphic 
characters  to  suggest,  phonetically  to  eye  and  ear,  the  very  words 
which  he  is  constantly  uttering.  When  the  alphabetic  task  is  accom- 
plished, there  follows,  usually,  in  the  child's  experience,  that  of  hew- 
ing his  way  through  whole  columns  of  words,  to  him  unmeaning, 
because  lying  out  of  his  sphere  in  the  understanding  and  use  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  to  this  uselees  toil  too  often  succeeds  that  of  reading  multi- 
tudes of  unintelligible  sentences  of  a  character  corresponding  to  the 
words  which  baffled  him.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  tiiis  topic  now, 
having  entered  into  it  at  length,  in  former  connections  of  this  part  of 
our  subject 

Arithmetic. — In  arithmetical  instruction,  which  might  be  so  effect- 
ive an  aid  to  the  development  of  the  mind*s  reflective  power,  the 
same  evil  still  too  generally  prevails,  as  in  the  rudimeiital  stages  of 
spelling  and  reading.  The  very  first  step  taken,  in  some  instances,  is 
to  prescribe  and  enforce  the  committing  to  memory  of  elementary 
tables  of  numbers,  by  arbitrary  re|)etition  of  the  words  in  which  these 
are  expressed.  Were  the  child  allowed  the  fair  ojtportunity  of  first 
seeing,  in  concrete  form,  the  facts  which  he  is  made  to  assume  and 
communicate  in  parrot-like  form  ;  and  were  he  allowed  to  create  them 
for  himself,  in  visible  or  tangible  sha))e,  in  copious  instances,  and  thus 
to  generalize  the  facts  from  his  own  observation,  memory  would  have 
an  intelligent,  living  office  to  perform,  would  work  with  freshness  and 
strength,  and  long  retain,  or  easily  recall,  what  attention  had  proved. 
Were  it  required  of  the  pupil  thus  to  construct  the  given  table,  instead 
of  merely  repeating*  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  the  exercise  of 
memory  would  be  as  pleasing  as  it  would  be  invigorating.  It  would 
thus  be  aided  by  the  deepening  and  strengthening  effect  of  the  not 
Imb  delightful  processes  of  eofnbining  and  eonstnicting,  in  the  actua. 
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work  of  practical  operations.  The  busy  band  would  tbus  help  the 
thinking  bead  to  clearer  views  and  deeper  impressions ;  and  the  true 
and  proper  work  of  memory  would  be  done  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  mental  action. — ^'As  is  the  earnestness  of  attention,  so  is 

THE  duration  OF  REMEMBRANCE,  OR  THE  DISTINCTNESS  AND  READINESS 
OF  RECOLLECTION." 

Geography, — The  subject  of  geography  furnishes  very  frequently 
another  example  of  memoriter  lessons,  exacted,  perhaps,  with  a  well- 
meaning  rigorous  fidelity  to  the  language  of  a  text-book,  but  sacri- 
ficing the  useful  knowledge,  the  pleasing  information,  and  the  invalu- 
able mental  training  and  discipline,  which  this  instructive  branch  of 
science  might  be  made  to  furnish.  Detached  facts,  comparative 
numerical  tables,  and  assumed  definitions,  are  yet  too  uniformly 
imposed  as  a  burden  on  the  memory  ;  while  the  actual  survey  of  even 
a  limited  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  within  daily  view,  perhaps,  of 
the  learner,  would  furnish  him  with  the  best  materials  on  which  to 
build  up  the  noble  and  majestic  structure  of  geographical  science. 

Fortiinatt'ly,  through  the  labors  of  Professor  Arnold  Guyot,  in-  his 
luminous  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  instruction  in  this  department 
of  science,  a  new  and  better  era  is  begun  in  American  schools ;  and 
this  branch  of  education  is  now,  in  many  seminaries,  taught  on 
methods  strictly  logical.  Tlie  study  of  geography  thus  becomes  an 
admirable  intellectual  discipline,  in  addition  to  the  systematic  forms 
in  which  it  embodies  the  great  facts  and  pervading  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  its  peculiar  province  as  a  science.  The  student,  who  is 
trained  on  this  admirable  method,  has  the  great  features  of  the  globo, 
and  all  their  relations  of  consequent  fact,  imprinted  forever  on  his 
memory.  The  very  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface,  become  to  him 
an  intelligible  language,  by  which  he  reads  the  laws  of  design,  and 
traces  effects  to  causes,  with  the  certainty  of  distinct  recognition. 
Taught  in  this  manner,  few  sciences  are  more  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reflective  faculties,  in  their  first  steps  of  advancement  from 
the  field  of  perceptive  observation  to  that  of  contemplative  survey  and 
rational  inquiry,  or  to  that  of  profound  scientific  investigation.  The 
methods -which  Professor  Guyot  has  transferred  from  the  lessons  of 
his  own  distinguished  instructor,  Carl  Hitter,  and  the  views  of  the 
patriarch  of  geographical  science.  Baron  Alexander  Von  Humboldt, 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  find  their  way  not  only  into  our  text-books, 
in  which  they  are  beginning  to  appear,  but  into  all  our  seminaries  iu 
which  the  young  mind  is  undergoing  the  formative  processes  of 
education. 

History. — Of  all  the  sciences  which  are  naturally  fitted  to  invite  tba 
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mind  to  the  full  exercise  of  its  reflective  tendencies,  none  would  seem 
to  happily  adapted  to  this  end  as  history.  Its  records,  while  they  are, 
in  one  sense,  but  forms  of  memory,  are  still  the  records  of  man  mov- 
ing on  his  amplest  stage  of  action,  as  a  human  being,  intelligent, 
rational,  and  moral ;  blending  the  relations  of  individual  character  and 
social  life  with  those  of  the  national  and  political  sphere, — with  the 
founding  the  government,  or  the  fall  of  states  and  empires. 

History,  as  it  necessarily  exhibits  man  in  his  moral  relations,  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  suggestive  of  studies.  If  any 
subject  can  excite  reflective  thought,  it  is  this.  Its  analysis  and  scru- 
tiny of  human  charm^ter ;  its  investigation  into  the  motives  of  action, 
in  every  form  and  condition  of  life ;  the  research,  to  which  it  invites, 
into  the  manners  and  customs  of  by-gone  ages ;  the  careful  examina- 
tion which  it  induces  of  the  testimony  of  conflicting  records ;  the  views 
which>  it  discloses  of  national  character  and  institutions ;  the  insight 
which  it  gives  into  the  policy  of  nations,  and  the  influence  of  different 
forms  of  government ;  all  bespeak  the  tendency  of  historical  studies 
to  evoke  the  most  earnest  and  profound  reflection.  The  study  of  his- 
tory should  be,  in  itself^  an  effective  discipline  of  the  mind,  in  all  the 
noblest  relations  of  its  action.  But,  here,  too,  the  mere  imprinting  on 
the  memory  a  naked  record  of  detached  facts,  of  single  events,  or 
striking  incidents,  or  of  the  items  of  a  chronological  table,  is  Uie  too 
prevalent  law  of  custom  in  the  requisitions  of  educational  establish- 
meAL  The  life  of  history,  its  suggestive  power,  as  a  reflective  and 
moral  instructor,  is  thus  killed  ;  and,  instead  of  the  living  form,  in  its 
natural  lineaments  and  beauty,  we  have  but  a -meagre  outline  of  the 
dry  bones  of  what,  in  the  technical  language  of  historic  compilation,  is 
roost  aptly  denominated  a  ^  skeleton.*' 

To  the  mature  mind,  willing  to  encounter  fatiguing  effort,  and 
patiently  to  add  stone  to  stone  of  the  intellectual  fabric,  the  plan  too 
commonly  adopted  in  the  instruction  of  young  learners,  of  beginning 
the  study  of  history  with  a  mere  outline  of  dates  and  events  and  eras, 
may  prove  practicable,  though  not  easy  or  pleasant.  But,  to  the 
youthful  spirit,  the  great  attraction  of  this  study  lies  in  its  pictures  of 
life  and  action,  and  in  the  sympathies  ^^hich  these  evoke.  To  the 
juvenile  reader  all  history  is  biography.  The  policy  of  nations,  the 
intrigues  of  state,  the  strategics  of  war,  are  uuintelligible  and  uninter- 
esdng  to  him  ;  and  he  ignores  them,  if  they  intrude  upon  the  narra- 
tive. But  the  feeling  and  the  character  and  actions  of  individuals,  he 
understands,  and  admires  or  hates,  according  to  the  promptings  of  his 
unperverted  heart  He  follows  the  steps  of  the  historic  hero,  through 
all  his  aoenes  of  struggle  and  trial,  of  effort  and  of  triumph ;  imbibing 
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unconsciously,  in  the  successive  stages  of  this  ideal  progress,  inspiring 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue  from  all,  or  listening  to  the  warnings 
"which  recorded  experience  gives  on  the  evils  of  folly  or  of  vice. 

A  course  of  judiciously  selected  biography^  should  be  the  educa- 
tional introduction  to  the  study  of  history.  The  interest  attached  to 
the  personal  narrative,  accompanies  the  young  student  into  his  read- 
ing on  the  broader  scale  of  national  movements  and  their  various  coA- 
sequences ;  and  the  life  breathed  into  the  study  from  the  character  of 
its  earliest  stage,  gives  warmth  and  attraction  to  all  its  more  extensire 
views  and  complicated  relations. 

Languagt^  as  the  product  of  the  expressive  faculties,  and  as  a  dis- 
cipline for  their  development,  we  had  occasion  to  discuss  under  tliat 
head,  in  a  former  lecture.  But  we  have  still  to  do  with  it  as  a  part 
of  education  adapted  to  the  strengthening  of  the  mind's  power  of 
reflective  investigation.  Our  common  error  in  this  department,  as  in 
others,  is  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  of  the  etymological  and  syntactical  forms  of 
words  and  phrases, — a  knowledge  depending  entirely  on  the  exercise 
of  memory  in  retaining  or  recalling  these  forms.  Through  the  various 
stages  of  education,  the  attention  is  too  exclusively  fixed  on  these 
minutiae  of  language ;  and,  neither  in  the  study  of  ancient  or  of  modem 
languages,  nor  even  in  that  of  our  own,  is  the  mind  duly  attracted  to 
the  character  of  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  works  of  the  authors 
which  are  read  in  the  progress  of  education,  nor  to  the  broad  diUhict- 
ive  traits  which  form  the  character  of  the  given  language, — to  the 
individuality  which  a  successful  writer  stamps  on  it,  or  to  the  mental 
value  of  the  forms  of  expression  which  he  adopts.  Philology^  a  pur- 
suit so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind's  reflective 
and  investigating  powers,  is  cut  off  from  the  student  till  the  strong 
bias  of  personal  taste  or  inclination  induces  him  to  open  this  mental 
vista  for  himself.  Criticism^  too,  the  art  which  demands  the  closoat 
application  of  reflective  judgment,  in  addition  to  perfect  purity  of  tasto, 
is  handed  over  to  the  lessons  of  some  meagre  text-book,  which  does 
not  contain  matter  enough  within  its  boards  for  the  proper  discussion 
or  fitting  elucidation  of  a  single  principle  of  aesthetics. 

Logic  is  another,  science  belonging  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
education, — the  study  of  which  ought  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  tendencies  and  habits  of  the  reflective  faculties,  but  which  is  some- 
times %*ery  inadequately  taught  even  in  our  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. In  some  of  these  institutions,  it  is  customary  to  restrict  the  studr 
of  logic  to  the  ancient  Aristotelian  htm  of  it,  and  without  the  advant- 
Age  of  the  scholastic,  syllogistio  disptntations,  which,  although  alwAjt 
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iormd  ID  character,  and  sometimes  frivolous  in  result,  were  yet  designed 
to  be  rigorously  exact  exemplifications  of  pure  logical  reasoning ;  and 
which,  with  all  their  faults  and  failures,  secured,  at  least,  one  great 
practical  object  of  education,  by  giving  the  mind  active  exercise  in 
applying  principles,  instead  of  leaving  it  merely  to  listen,  and  remem- 
ber, and  record.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  educational  establishments,  a 
more  liberal  view  of  logic  is  entertained,  and  that,  in  these  seminaries, 
the  science  is  regarded  not  merely  as  one  which  U^aches  the  art  of 
reasoning,  but  as  that  which  investigates  and  enunciates  the  laws  of 
thought,  and  involves,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  together  with  the  application  of  all  the  principles 
of  mental  science  which  affect  the  exercise  of  any  class  of  the  various 
powers  and  facuUies  of  the  mind. 

An  instructive  exposition  of  this  view  of  logic,  as  the  first  stage  of 
purely  intellectual  discipline,  is  given  in  the  **  Outlines  of  Philosophic 
Education,^  by  the  late  Professor  Jardine,  of  Glasgow  University,  who, 
for  fif^y  years,  conducted,  with  distinguished  success,  his  course  of 
instruction,  on  the  plan  delineated  in  his  work.  That  eminently  skill- 
ful teacher, — for  he  regarded  the  duties  of  a  professor  in  his  depart- 
ment as  consinting  quite  as  much  in  conducting  the  practical  processes 
of  training  exercises,  as  in  the  didactic  routine  of  lecturing, — regarded 
the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  but  as  a  very  limited  part  of  intel- 
lectual discipline,  and,  while  he  allowed  it  its  distinct  place  and  full 
value,  justly  maintained  that,  for  the  purposes  of  modern  education, 
which  imply  so  wide  and  varied  applications  of  thought, — in  dirt^ctions 
<o  different  from  those  pursued  in  ancient  times, — the  sphere  of  study 
must  be  greatly  enlarged  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  scholastic 
discipline,  and  a  course  of  training  prescribed  which  shall  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  new  demands  made  upon  its  powers,  in  the  new  mode? 
of  action  with  which  modern  science  is  conversant 

This  broader  view  of  logical  discipline  is  fortunately  taken  by  several 
of  our  own  recent  writers  on  the  subject ;  &nd  the  course  of  instruction 
is,  accordingly,  in  some  seminaries,  enlarged  so  as- to  embrace  the 
elements  of  intellectual  philosophy,  as  indispensable  to  clear  and  satis- 
factory views  of  logic  itself,  and  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  study 
pf  logic  was  originally  constituted  a  department  o'f  education.  But 
even  in  such  instances,  the  young  student  is  not  trained  to  apply  the 
principles  embodied  in  his  text- book  to  an  extensive  course  of  practi- 
cal exemplifications  and  personal  discipline.  He  is  not  called  to  per- 
form any  series  of  practical  exercises  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
science  of  logic  that  analytic  parsing  and  written  composition  bear  to 
grammar.    lie  is  not  trained  to  trace  the  logic  of  great  arguments 
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exemplified  iu  the  productions  of  eminent  mctapbysical  writers.  Ha 
IS  not  disciplined  in  the  digesting  and  methodizing  of  his  own  concep- 
tions on  prescribed  snbjects,  so  as  to  give  seqnence  or  soundness  to 
argument,  and  certainty  to  his  own  conclusions. 

In  the  study  of  intellectual  philosophy  we  see,  too  often,  another 
instance  of  the  im{)erfcct  learning  by  book,  without  the  contemplation 
of  the  thing  itself  of  which  the  book  treats.  Dor  current  instmctiony 
in  this  department,  consists  in  little  more  than  the  assigning  of  so 
many  pages  of  a  text-book  to  be  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  study  of  the  science  is  judged  of  by  the  correctness 
or  the  fluency  with  which  the  terms  employed  in  tlie  nomenclature 
of  a  favorite  system  can  be  repeated,  rather  than  by  any  actual  know- 
ledge or  personal  opinions  on  the  subject  itself.  The  student  is  not 
invited  to  put  forth  his  own  mind,  in  actual  investigations  on  the 
topics  which  he  studies  :  he  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
those  conversational  discussions  with  his  instructor,  which  might  create 
a  lining  interest  in  the  subject  prescribed,  and  induce  the  student  to 
prosecute  with  effect  those  unaided  researches  of  individual  applica- 
tion, without  which  knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired,  or  truth 
ascertained.     • 

In  the  department  of  moral  philosophy,  a  subject  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  reflective  faculties^ 
we  find,  usually,  the  same  mechanical  routine  of  book-study  and 
recitation  adopted.  In  this  highest  relation  of  human  instruction,  the 
mind  is  still  left  passive  and  receptive  merely ;  while  there  is  no  sub- 
ject on  which  original,  vigorous,  and  personal  thought  is  so  important 
to  the  acquisition  of  principle  or  the  formation  of  character.  Here, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  living,  eloquent  instruction  from  the  man, 
rather  than  the  book,  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  deep  and 
enduring  impressions  of  truth,  and  the  exciting  of  hearty  sympathy 
with  its  applications.  Here,  too,  more  than  elsewhere,  is  the  active 
use  of  the  student's  own  mind  necessvary  to  the  results  of  true  culture 
on  personal  habit  and  character.  His  own  investigations,  and  his  own 
record  of  these,  ought  to  be  required  of  him,  as  the  only  rational 
benefit  of  the  guidance  afforded  by  a  text-book  or  a  teacher.  Conver- 
sation and  writing  would  throw  life  into  these  subjects,  and  make  them 
matters  of  personal  interest  and  personal  conviction  to  the  individual ; 
and  the  fruits  of  education  would  thus  be  more  extensively  reaped  in 
the  experience  of  society. 

Appropriate  Mbthods  or  Discipline. — We  will  now  tarn  from 
the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  A>rm  the  usual  material  for  the 
education  and  development  of  the  reflective  £Multie8|  io  the  BMtm 
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iiniDodiate  contemplation  of  those  faculties  themselves,  with  regard  to 
their  natural  wants  and  appropriate  aids ;  aud,  first,  as  regards  the 
faculty  of 

Memory. — In  the  fact  of  muscular  action,  the  power  to  retain 
depends  on  the  firmness  of  the  original  grasp.  The  analogy  holds  in 
the  exercise  of  memory  :  the  retentive  or  repeating  power  depends  on 
the  depth  of  the  impression  :  concentrated  and  sustained  attention  is 
the  condition  of  remembrance.  If  wo  would  strengthen  the  memory, 
we  must  cultivate  force  of  attention.  The  indication  of  nature  to  the 
teacher,  in  this  case,  obviously  is.  Select  for  the  mind*s  first  exercises, 
striking  or  attractive  objects  of  attention,  or  iiiteresting  subjects  of 
thought.  For  more  advanced  stages  of  mental  j)rogress,  when  accu- 
racy demands  comparative  minuteness  and  multiplicity  of  uninterest- 
ing detail,  rely  on  the  moral  force  of  the  will  and  disciplined  habit,  to 
give  closeness  and  persistency  to  attention.  In  all  cases,  keep  fully  in 
mind  the  great  value  of  mer  >  rejjetiiion  and  frequent  review^  without 
which  all  ordinary  subjects  of  past  thought  are  ever  tending  to  sink 
into  dimness  and  obscurity,  and,  ultimately,  into  utter  forgetful ness. 

Mechanical  aids  to  memory  may  sometimes  appear  *very  plausible; 
and  they  oAen  are  very  amusing  temporary  expedients.  But  they 
actually  destroy  metnory,  by  setting  it  aside,  and  usurping  its  place. 
The  physiologist  telU  us  that  if  we  omit  the  due  use  of  the  teeth,  we 
forfeit  the  possession  of  them.  The  fact  js  strictly  so  of  memory. 
The  juggling  tricks  of  perverted  ingenuity  may  seem  to  conjure  up  a 
substitute  for  the  sound  and  healthy  exercise  of  this  faculty.  l>ut  the 
subject  of  the  experiment,  in  this  as  in  all  other  forms  of  charlatanry, 
finds  himself,  in  the  end,  the  victim  of  deception. 

Memory,  when  employed  on  subjects  comparatively  com|)lex,  or 
intricate  in  their  relations,  finds  its  surest  reliance, — next  to  close  and 
fixed  attention, — to  consist  in  the  grand  universal  law  of  order. 
Arrangement,  classtfical'ion,  system^  method^  are  powerful  auxiliaries 
to  memory,  as  they  all  tend,  more  or  less,  to^ve  sequence  to  thought, 
by  the  law  of  causation,  in  the  closest  connection  of  antecedent  and 
consequent.  One  stage  of  thought  thus  suggests  another ;  and  the 
machinery  of  memory,  so  to  speak,  works  smoothly  and  well.  The 
security  for  remembrance  or  for  recollection,  in  such  circumstances, 
lies,  of  course,  in  the  clearness  with  which  connections  and  relations 
are  perceived,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  obsen^ed.  A 
treacherous  memory  is  often  but  the  report  of  unfaithful  observation 
or  dim  conception. 

HaihiU  of  Conception  dependent  on  those  of  Perception. — Conception^ 
us  a  primary  power  of   reflective  intelligence,  performing  for  the 
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relations  of  pure  intellection,  the  same  office  with  that  g^ perception^  in 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding  on  the  objects  of  sensation^  depends, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  perceptive  faculty. 
The  relations  which  the  conceptive  power  discerns  between  the  objects 
and  facts,  presented  to  it  by  the  ministrations  of  sense,  constitute  the 
condition  of  intelligent  o^^frva/to/i,  as  differing  from  mere  ocu/crr  aspec' 
tion.  But  these  relations  necessarily  derive  much  of  their  reality  and 
force  from  the  vividness  of  the  sensation  and  the  clearness  of  the 
understanding,  which  have  attracted  attention  to  the  external  phenome- 
na, and  thus  have  elicited  the  conceptive  acts  of  mind  by  which  the 
relations  perceived  and  understood  become  the  ground-work  of  re/leC' 
tion  and  meditation^  leading  in  turn  to  farther  processes  of  thought, 
Inductive  or  deductive,  as  investigation  may  require. 

Clear,  forcible  and  true  perceptions^  therefore,  are  requisite  antece- 
dents of  corresponding  qualities  in  conception  ;  and  a  sound  and  active 
condition  of  the  latter  depends  on  similar  conditions  and  habits  of 
the  former ; — just  as  healthy  sensation  is,  in  turn,  the  pre-requisite  of 
distinct  perception.  We  are  thus  again  referred,  in  adopting  educa- 
tional measures  for  strengthening  and  developing  the  mind's  conceptive 
power,  to  the  attentive  observation  of  external  nature,  as  the  proper 
commencement  of  early  mental  training ;  as  the  only  security,  also, 
for  the  vigor  of  all  those  faculties  which  aid-  the  mind  in  digesting  and 
assimilating  to  itself,  by  purely  internal  operations,  the  materials  of 
knowledge  acquired  through  the  action  of  sense,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  incorporated  into  the  mental  fabric^  We  are,  at  the  same  time, 
reminded  of  the  great  fact,  of  which  education  should  never  lose  sight, 
that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  faculties  into  which  the  intellectual 
philosopher  may,  in  his  scientific  analysis,  subdivide  the  action  of  the 
mind,  or  whatever  may  be  the  personified  individuality  which  the 
figurative  language  of  popular  usage  may  arbitrarily  confer  on  anyone 
mode  of  mental  action, — to  distinguish  it  from  others. — the  principle 
of  intelligence  is  strictly  a  unit ;  that  it  is  the  same  agent,  whether 
contemplating  the  external  world  through  the  windows  of  sense,  or 
looking  inward  upon  itself,  and  interpreting  its  own  action.  In  both 
circumstances,  we  recognize  a  voluntary  act  of  attention,  followed  by 
an  apprehensive  or  a  comprehensive  act  of  understanding.  In  either 
case,  intellif/ence  is  the  power  at  work ;  knowledge  is  the  immediate^ 
and  truth  the  Jinal  result. 

Conception  as  dependent  on  Memory  and  Imagination, — Under  the 
term  '*  conception,''  however,  in  the  vague  usage  to  which  the  English 
language  is  unfortunately  prone,  in  all  subjects  purely  intellectual,  we 
usually  include  states  or  acts  of  memory  and  of  imaoination.    Nor  is 
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it  to  be  denied  that  the  oonceptive  faculty  is  often  called  into  action 
on  data  furnished  by  memory^  as  well  as  on  those  presented  by  sense 
or  by  reason^  To  vivify  and  invigorate  the  jiower  of  conception, 
therefore,  in  such  relations,  we  are  admonished  to  pursue  the  same 
course  of  exercise  and  discipline  by  which  that  faculty  is  rendered 
prompt  and  retentive.  Whatever  we  succeed  in  doing  to  improve  the 
memory,  becomes  thus  a  gain  to  the  power  of  conception. 

Again,  the  prevalent  use  of  language  refers  many  of  ourconceptive 
acts  to  forms  of  imagination.  The  astronomer,  speaking  of  the  sifti, 
telU  us  of  its  dark,  central  body,— of  its  first  layer  or  substratum  of 
cloudy  atmosphere, — of  its  photosphere,  or  luminous  atmosphere,  and 
of  yet  a  third  rarer  element,  ethereal  and  slightly  colored, — as  to  the 
character  of  which,  science  is  somewhat  perplexed  with  uncertainty. 
The  conceptive  power  of  the  mind  enables  us,  in  this  case,  to  follow 
the  entrancing  description  as  the  scientific  observer,  aided  by  the  many 
appliances  which  modern  instruments  provide,  proceeds  with  his  veri- 
fied observations ;  and,  with  wondering  attention,  we  draw  on  the  tab- 
let of  imagination  the  successive  images  which  his  graphic  but  exact 
expressions  suggest :  we  see,  with  the  mind^s  eye,  the  sun-world,  and 
its  enfolding  atmospheres,  as  distinctly  in  our  consciousness  as  if  we 
surveyed  them  with  eye  or  ''optic  tube." 

Correctness  of  Conception.^-Even  in  such  cases,  however,  the  truth- 
fulness and  the  distinctness  of  the  mental  picture  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  exactness  of  its  correspondence  to  fact,  as  regards  not 
only  the  forms  but  the  character  of  objects,  and  the  relations  existing 
between  them.  Here,  again,  we  are  referred  to  the  working  of  the 
intelligent  principle  in  the  modes  which  we  denominate  understanding 
Knd  judgment,  without  which  the  whole  structure  erected  in  the  mind 
would  be  as  the  poet^s  ''  basel<;ss  fabric  of  a  vision.'' 

In  educational  training,  therefore,  while  every  endeavor  should  be 
used  to  vivify  and  incite  imagination,  and  to  awaken  it  to  its  utmost 
activity  by  appropriate  exercise,  with  a  view  to  the  vast  power  which 
that  faculty  confers  on  conception,  as  a  creative  energy  of  mind ;  and 
while  all  the  aids  which  nature,  art,  and  poetry,  ofier  to  this  end, 
should  be  fully  employed ;  there  remains  yet  a  task  for  education  to 
perform,  in  inuring  the  conceptive  faculty  to  the  discipline  of  reason 
and  judgment,  so  as  to  render  it  exact,  and  truthful,  and  symmetrical, 
Uk  all  its  work. 

The  means  by  which  the  mind  is  to  be  formed  to  such  habits  in  its 
conceptive  action,  are  evidently  the  same  which  we  would  employ  for 
de?eloplDg  and  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers :  first,  the  inter- 
ssHmg  pre9entaiion  of  the 'objects  and  Hacta  of  the  natural  world,- 
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as  to  elicit  thought  and  reflection  on  their  character  and  relations ; 
secondly,  the  teacher's  skillful  suggei^Uon^  designed  to  aid  the  observer 
in  tracing  those  relations  to  principles  and  laws  of  logical  science ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  careful  training  of  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  its  aum 
action^  to  the  critical  inspection  and  exact  discrimination  of  the  results 
of  its  action,  and  to  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  laws  of  thought^ 
applied  to  the  quest  of  truth. 

Consciousness  : — as  an  aid  to  Reflective  Reason. — Of  the  reflective 
conditions  of  mind  which  tend  to  give  accuracy  to  knowledge,  or  cer- 
tainty to  truth,  none  is  more  conducive  to  such  results  than  that  of 
consciousness.  Not  that  it  necessarily  constitutes  a  separate  power  or 
faculty  ;  (since  it  is  plainly  but  an  act  of  introverted  attention,  by 
which  tlie  mind  becomes  aware  of  its  existing  states,  acts,  or  pro- 
cesses ;)  but  rather  that  it  is  a  mental  condition  distinctly  recognised 
in  all  the  languages  of  civilized  man,  and  implies  the  power  which  the 
intelligent  principle  possesses  of  holding  up,  in  distinct  vision  to  itself, 
its  own  acts  and  operations; — whether  these  refer  to  the  external 
world  of  perception  or  the  interior  world  of  thought.  This  power  of 
self-observation,  when  the  attention  is  directed  to  relations  purely 
intellectual,  is  necessarily  the  condition  and  the  measure  of  force  with 
which  the  mind  pursues  its  trains  of  reflection,  traces  the  invisible 
relations  of  sequence,  or  follows  the  continuous  processes  of  meditation, 
in  the  prosecution  of  those  profound  researches  which  the  depth  and 
intricacy  of  scientific  or  moral  truth  not  unfrequently  require. 

Its  Susceptibility  of  Culture, — In  the  relations  of  moral  culture, 
this  faculty, — so  to  term  it, — works  in  so  close  and  intimate  union 
with  the  great  master  principle  of  conscience^  that  its  importance  as  a 
fact  of  mind  demanding  the  earnest  attention  of  the  educator,  in  his 
capacity  of  moral  guardian,  is,  at  once,  apparent.  On  that  department 
of  our  subject  we  do  not,  at  present,  dwell,  as  it  will  invite  our  atten- 
tion hereafter,  in  its  proper  place.  But,  as  an  intellectual  condition, 
subject,  to  some  extent,  to  the  action  of  the  will,  and  to  the  influence 
of  disciplinar}'  exercise,  it  is  obvious  that  conciousness  or  self-observa- 
tion, may,  like  any  other  power  which  the  mind  possesses,  be  rendered 
vivid,  prompt,  and  operative,  by  repeated  action. 

Man  commences  his  intellectual  and  moral  life  an  unconscious  agent, 
in  the  unknown  and  wonderful  world  around  him,  in  childhood.  He 
is  as  utterly  unconscious  of  the  influences  exerted  on  himself  as  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  true  character  and  relations  of  th^  objects  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  Absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  broad  field 
of  the  external  world,  or  in  the  observation  of  its  objects  individtiallj, 
he  is  lost  alike  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  being,  and  to  that  of 
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the  effects  which  are  wrought  within  him  by  these  very  objects. 
Drawn  onward  by  an  unoonscioos  power  of  attraction,  he  follows  the 
study  of  nature,  in  obedience  to  an  instinct  of  which  he  is  not  yet 
aware,  but  which,  by  leading  him  out  of  himself,  conducts  him  to  the 
school  of  oh^ervaiion,  where  knowledge  commences,  and  from  which  he, 
in  due  season,  returns,  empowered  by  the  instruction  he  has  received 
to  €hserv€  and  understand  himself. 

As  his  nobler  powers  mature,  they  begin  to  work  on  the  data  which 
observation  has  furnished ;  and,  as  he  examines,  he  thinks,  he  com- 
pares, he  reflects,  he  reasons ;  he  becomes  aware  of  a  more  powerful 
influence  and  a  deeper  satisfaction  than  that  of  mere  observation,  while 
he  consciously  follows  his  successive  conceptions,  and  meditates  not 
only  on  the  relations  of  object  to  object,  and  of  effect  to  cause,  in  the 
outward  universe,  but  on  the  yet  more  wonderful  and  mysterious  action 
of  his  own  inward  being,  to  the  conciousness  of  which  he  is  now  fully 
awakened.  This  newly-discovered  world  attracts  his  attention  with  a 
yet  greater  force  and  intensity  of  interest  than  that  of  the  external 
sphere,  in  which  he  has  hitherto  moved  ;  and  the  growing  strength  of 
his  intellect^  he  finds,  is  more  fully  exerted  and  more  decidedly  proved 
in  this  inner  region  of  its  action,  than  in  the  outer  field  of  sense  and 
perception.  He  delights,  accordingly,  in  this  conscious  exercise  of  a 
higher  power,  and  recognizes  the  nobility  of  reason. 

Such  is  man*s  progress,  even  when  little  assisted  by  the  formal  aids 
of  education.  But  we  see  thus  more  clearly  how  judicious  and  skillful 
training  may  render  conciousness  comparatively  vivid,  definite,  and 
distinct,  by  aiding,  with  appropriate  appliances  of  exercise  and  disci- 
pline, this  capability  of  reflective  contemplation,  of  self-intelligence,  and 
of  self-development,  which  grows  with  the  growth,  and  strengthens 
with  the  strength  of  the  maturing  mind.  If  this  power  is  permitted 
to  lie  neglected  and  undeveloped,  the  result  is  uniformly  a  character- 
istic dullness,  obscurity,  and  vagueness  in  the  mind's  habitual  action. 
Thb  fJEict  we  recognize,  in  full  exemplification,  when  we  contrast  the 
uncultivated,  half- conscious  child,  youth,  or  man,  with  the  well-edu- 
cated and  the  self-intelligent. 

Mods  €^  Culture. — Subjected  to  processes  of  cultivation,  however, 
this  fiiculty,  like  memory,  can  not  be  brought  under  the  law  of  direct 
action.  Memory  is  to  be  reached  through  attention;  to  enliven  and 
.  strengthen  the  former,  we  must  work  upon  tbe  latter.  We  have  no 
more  power  over  it,  separately,  than  we  hnve  over  the  reflection  of  aa 
object  in  a  mirror.  Memory  is  the  reflection  of  attention.  We  oan 
not  render  the  image  dbtinct,  unless  the  object  is  so.  The  same  is 
true  of  comsdoutness.    It  has  no  separate  or  independent  existence 
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It  18,  60  to  speak,  the  mind's  reflection  of  ita^f-;  it  is,  bat  an  act  of 
attention  directed  inward.  The  vividness*  the  deQnitenesa,  and  the 
diftUnotnesa  of  consciousness,  are,-r-i^  the  oorrespon^injp- properties:  in 
the  act  of  attention, — blended  with  the  consentaneous  force  of  will 
cooperating  in  the  act  In  this  latter  circumstanoey  its  action  differs 
from  that  of  memory,  which  is  often,  even  in.  its  most  vivid  delinea- 
tions, wholly  involuntary.  But  the  depth  and  fullness  of  conscious- 
ness are  always  dependent,  more  or  less,  on  the  force  of  the  will 
which  directs  tlie  act  of  attention  inward.  It  is  thus  rendered  more 
perceptibly  a  subject  of  culture  by  educational  training. 

Morbid  UncoMciousness. — ^To  some  minds  the  intellectual  and 
moral  value  of  habits  of  wakeful  consciousness,  is  very  great  from, 
perhaps,  some  defect  of  organization  or  fault  of  habit,  inclining,  the 
individual  to  a  half  dreamy  condition  of  reverie^  in  which  the  mind 
loses  power  over  its  own  action,  and  becomes  lost  amid  the  scenes  of 
memory  or  of  imagination.  To  the  artist  and  the  poet,  an  intensity 
of  abstracted  attention  is,  in  some  relations,  the  condition  of  imagina- 
tive power  of  conception  and  of  li\ing  expression.  But,  in  such  cases^ 
the  mind  is  healthy,  vigorous,  and  voluntary,  in  its  action :  it  is  obey- 
ing one  of  its  own  highest  laws,  which  demands  this  almost  super- 
human power  of  abstracted  and  concentrated  attention,  for  the  contem- 
plation and  embodiment  of  ideal  images  of  perfection.  The  abstract- 
edness and  ^  absence  of  mind,*'  on  the  other  hand,  which  b^icome 
habitual  from  neglect,  are  nothing  else  than  a  morbid  uncoiurtbtf^ 
fitftt  indulged, — a  result  of  organic  or  mental  wtaknesSy  and  a  habit 
utterly  destructive  -^f  voluntary  power  of  attention  or  depth  of 
thought  In  some  mournful  instances,  it  is  the  sure  precursor  of 
insanitv. 

In  all  circumstances,  the  tendency  of  such  habits  is  to  cherish  a 
morbid  preponderance  of  imagination  over  reason  and  judgment,  and 
to  create  a  dreamy  twilight  of  thought,  in  preference  to  the  clear 
light  of  intellectual  day.  Lbtlessness  of  attention,  and  dullness  of 
understanding,  and  every  other  evil  of  mental  torpor,  are  thoa 
entaiWd  on  the  intellectual  character. 

Ottltivation  of  the  Reamming  Faculty. — ^The  principle  of  reflective 
intelligence  assumes,  in  the  language  of  recognized  usage,  the  Tarioua- 
forms  of  action  implied  in  the  terms  Mnderslandinp^judfffmemt,  rtamm  ; 
and  this  triple  denomination  suggests  also  the  progressive  measures 
adopted  in  education,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  master  power^  of 
intellect 

Umderstamdimg^  as  the  primary  act  and  eonditioii  of  iatelUgmoe,  ia 
mvolved  in  every  instaDce  of  pereepiUm^  even  in  the  oqgninnoe  of  Um 
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mere  form  and  character  of  outward  objects ;  in  the  contemplation 
of  fiictoy  its  aid  is  indispensable  to  the  apprehension  of  their  connec- 
tions and  relations ;  and,  in  the  tracing  of  these,  its  assistance  is  requi- 
site to  enable  the  mind  to  arrive  at  the  comprehension  of  principles  and 
causes.  When  the  mind  is  unable  to  put  forth  this  prehensile,  {seiz- 
ing, grasping,  holding,)  power,  we  saj,  in  current  phrase,  the  connec- 
tion, the  principle,  the  cause,  or  the  relation,  is  *^  not  understood.'' 
Reverting  to  the  etymological  signification  of  the  term,  by  which  this 
faculty  is  designated,  we  observed  that  the  action  of  the  **  understand- 
ing ^  was  represented  as  a  necessary  ground,  or  foundation,  without 
which,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  superstructure  of  thought  or 
knowledge.  In  the  terms  now  introduced,  which  denote  the  two 
chief  forms  of  action  in  the  process  of  understanding,  the  figurative 
suggestion  Is  not  less  forcible  or  appropriate,  than  in  the  former  in- 
stance. The  uninformed  understiinding,  is,  in  the  latter  case,  repre- 
sented as  the  powerless  hand,  which  is  not  put  forth,  which  does  not 
lay  hold  on  its  object,  or  which  lets  it  slip.  "•■-  ^ 

Natural  Development  of  the  Understanding,— '1\\q  appropriate 
training  of  this  fundamental  faculty  of  the  mind  is  distinctly  indicated 
to  the  educator  in  the  first  natural  workings  of  intellect  in  child- 
hood. The  inciting  principle  of  curiosity  impels  the  child  to  observe 
and  to  learn.  But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
external  character  of  objects ;  he  is  eagerly  desirous  to  understzmd 
their  internal  construction,  and  hence  he  tears  open,  and  pulls  to 
pieces,  even  tlie  flower  which  delights  him ;  and  the  indulgent  father 
knows  that  it  needs  a  sharp  eye  to  keep  the  little  investigator  from 
practicing  a  similar  experiment  on  a  gold  watch. 

Educational  Development. — That  spirit  of  inquisition  which  is  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  to  secure  its  progressive  development,  renders 
the  examination  and  inspection  of  objects,  for  the  discovery  of  their 
internal  structure  and  character,  an  exercise  still  more  attractive  and 
inviting  to  a  child  than  that  of  the  perception  even  of  beauty  in  form 
or  color;  and  the  investigation  of  the  connection  and  relations  of 
phenomena  and  of  facts,  yields  him  a  deeper  gratification  than  the 
delight  arising. from  the  recognition  of  any  merely  exterior  trait  of 
character  in  outward  objects.  Here,  then,  is  the  proper  place  where 
to  commence  the  training  of  the  understanding  to  the  exercise  of 
true  apprehension  and  full  comprehension,  in  the  acqusition  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  objects  by  which  the  child  is  nataraily  sur- 
rounded, and  of  their  relations  to  one  another,  in  mutual  adaptation, 
or  in  cause  and  ^fkoL  Perception  is  thus  transmuted  into  knowledge  ; 
without  which  transition    there  is    no  intellectual    progress.     The 
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understanding  of  relations  is  the  mediating  process  by  which  object  is 
linked  to  object,  fact  to  fact,  and  relation  to  relation  ;  till  knowledge,  in 
its  turn,  becomes  the  completed  chain  of  principle  and  truth,  in  the 
relations  of  system  and  science. 

Practical  Exercises, — One  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of  the 
general  progress  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  education,  is  afforded  in 
the  comparatively  recent  introduction  into  primary  schools  of  lessons 
on  ofjjecfSj — not  merely  the  productions  of  nature  in  animal  and  vege- 
table and  mineral  form,  but  the  common  objects  of  observation  in  the 
child^s  daily  notice  at  home  and  in  school,  in  the  street,  and  in  the 
workshop.  The  young  mind  is  thus  strengthened,  while  it  is  gratified, 
by  the  exercise  of  tracifig  design  and  adaptation  in  the  various  contriv- 
ances of  mechanical  ingenuity.  The  conscious  understanding  of  re- 
lations and  processes,  becomes  to  the  mind  what  the  expanding  and 
enlivening  influence  of  light  is  to  the  plant;  while  the  self-intelligent 
agent  enjoys  the  double  jileasure  of  growth  and  the  consciousness  ^f 
it.  Understanding,  as  the  mind's  prehensile  and  digestive  power,  ap- 
propriates to  itself  the  material  of  its  own  life  and  strength,  and  quickens 
and  expands  with  every  acquisition,  till  it  reaches  the  culnlinating 
point  of  the  full  maturity  and  vigor  of  a  well-developed  capacity. 

Observation  of  the  processes  of  Nature. — Next  to  the  study  of  the 
elementary  principles  and  application  of  mechanics,  as  a  means  of  en- 
lightening and  invigorating  the  understanding  by  disciplinary  exercises 
in  tracing  combination  and  operations  to  their  causes,  should  come 
appropriate  exercises  in  watching  and  tracing  the  great  processes  of 
nature^  daily  passing  before  the  learner's  observation,  and  inviting  him 
to  the  study  of  those  larger  displays  of  power  and  intelligence,  \yhich 
are  exhibited  in  the  mechanism  of  the  worlds  moving  in  space,  and 
obeying  the  laws  of  time. 

The  chemistry  of  nature,  too,  should  be  made  to  furnish  ample  em- 
ployment for  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  in  tracing  the  curious 
relations  which  that  vast  department  of  knowledge  discloses.  No 
science  has  more  power  than  chemistry  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  pro- 
voke inquiry,  and  thus  invite  the  mind  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  evolve  the  hidden  causes  and  secret  influences  at  work  in 
phenomena,  which  the  mind  can  not  contemplate  without  the  feeliog 
of  wonder,  and  which,  at  first,  seem  to  baflSe  the  power  of  intelli- 
gence; but  through  which  the  prying  eye  of  the  understanding 
learns,  ere  long,  to  penetrate,  in  the  inquest  of  relations  by  which 
mystery  is  solved  and  difficulty  explained.  A  simple  elementary 
course  of  experiments,  in  this  department  of  science,  by  the  light 
which  it  sheds  on  common  phenomena,  exerts  a  great  power  over  ttie 
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young  mind; — suggesting  inquiries  and  leading  to  investigations 
which  call  the  understanding  into  wakeful  and  vigorous  action  on  all 
facts  accessible  to  observation.  The  teacher,  who  is  true  to  his  ofSce, 
as  guardian  of  the  young  mind,  and  who  takes  pleasure  in  aiding  the 
formation  of  habits  of  intelligence  and  inquiry,  will  spare  neither 
time,  nor  trouble,  nor  expense,  in  his  endeavors  to  secure  to  his  pupils 
the  benefit  of  such  aids  to  their  intellectual  culture. 

Combined  Exercises  of  Understanding  and  Judgment :  Arithmetic. 
In  the  department  of  mathematical  science,  there  is  no  lack  of  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  as  an  important  branch  of  exercise 
and  discipline  for  the  reflective  faculties,  in  the  relations  of  the  under- 
standing operating  on  numbers.  In  this  branch  of  culture,  the  pure- 
ly mental  processes  first  introduced  by  Pestalozzi,  and  transferred  to 
American  schools  by  the  late  Warren  Colbum,  have  let  in  a  flood  of 
light  not  only  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  as  an  instrument  of  intel- 
lectual discipline,  but  on  the  whole  field  of  education,  and  on  all  the 
details  of  methods  of  instruction,  as  regards  the  principles  of  rational 
and  genial  development  applied  to  the  human  mind.  Whatever  may 
*  be  the  case  elsewhere,  there  are  few  schools,  in  New  England  at  least, 
in  which  arithmetic  is  not  philosophically  and  successfully  taught;  and 
the  vast  improvement,  or  rather  the  entire  renovation  of  the  character 
of  our  primary  schools,  since  the  introduction  of  Colburn's  method, 
may  well  suggest  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  the  immense  amount  of 
benefit  which  would  certainly  follow  corresponding  changft  in  other 
departments  of  education. 

Oeometry. — Another  branch  of  mathematics  admirably  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind's  reflective  and  reasoning  powers,  when 
applied  to  external  relations,  and  one  which  forms,  by  its  very  nature,  the 
vestibule  to  all  the  other  apartments  of  the  great  temple  of  knowledge, 
has  not  commonly  met  with  that  attention  or  that  place  which  its  im- 
portance requires.  Geometry  is  too  commonly  deferred  till  a  late 
stage,  comparatively,  in  the  progress  of  education  ;  and  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  taught  abstractly,  commencing  with  its  linear  forms.  But 
the  few  teachers  who  have  ventured  to  break  away  from  the  trammels 
of  routine  and  prescription,  and  who  have  taken  their  suggestion. from 
the  obvious  fact  that,  even  in  early  childhood,  the  mind  is  delighted  with 
the  observation  of  definite  forms  in  all  their  simple  varieties,  and  that, 
at  this  stage  of  progress,  form  exists  only  in  the  visible  anii  tangible 
concrete,  and  not  in  the  abstract, — the  few  teachers  who  have  here 
followed  nature's  course,  and  allowed  the  young  learner  to  commence 
ftn  easy  elementary  and  practical  study  of  geometry  in  its  relation  to 
Md  objects,  have  found  no  difficulty  arising  from  permitting  children 
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to  eommeoce  their  atlctttida  to  tkk  bfast^k  of  kBowkdge  at  a  rwj 
earij  age.  aad  to  mi^wakable  adTanti^  as  r^ards  the  exactncw  of 
mental  habit  vhich  th»  mode  of  dkdpliae  ao  pecniiarlT  tends  to  form. 

From  the  ohserratioD  aad  ttndr  of  the  mJidj  the  transitioii  is 
ratiooaL  nataral  and  ea^  to  the  ooasideffatioo  and  examioatioD  of  its 
smtface ;  and  here  another  wide  field  of  tho«^t  is  opened  to  the 
mind  of  the  joTenile  learner, — jet  ose  vhich  is  periectlj  practicable 
to  his  facoltxes^  and  which  he  can  always  snbmit  to  actual  sonrey  and 
ocular  measarement.  With  the  solid  body  in  Im  band,  the  little 
student  finds  it  an  easy  and  a  pleasing  step  to  proceed  firom  the  con- 
templation of  the  nufaer^  to  that  of  its  **'edget^  as  he  calls  the 
boandary  limn  of  the  sarfixe ;  and  here  still  another  delightful  scope 
of  obserratioo  opens  to  his  roind^  as  he  proceeds  to  compare  line  with 
fine,  and,  apphring  the  definite  and  exact  relatioos  of  number,  learns 
to  measmrt,  and  thus  to  gi\e  certaintT  and  preciston  to  hk  observations, 
and  accuracy  to  his  conceptions. 

Gemeral  EfttU  €f  MQtktmQJkal  Diadplime. — In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  education,  the  modes  of  instructioo  in  the  department  of 
mathematics,  are,  iirom  the  nature  of  the  subject,  of  a  character  eo 
definite  and  comparatively  immutable  as  to  su^^^  methods  and  forms 
of  exercise  uniform  and  sure.  Hence,  the  admirable  r.-sults  secured  by 
the  discipline  to  which  the  reasoning  powers  are  subj«>cted  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  studies.  The  value  of  mathematical  training 
coosistflf  chiefly,  in  tlie  exactness  of  attention  and  discrunnation,  and 
in  the  orderly  procedure  of  thought  required  in  tlie  }>roi*ess«s  which 
it  prescribes,  and,  consequently,  in  the  correctness  of  conception  and 
accuracy  of  judgment  thus  attained  in  the  habits  of  the  mincl. 
Another  invaluable  advantage  of  mathematical  studies,  connected 
more  immediately,  however,  with  their  advanced  stages  of  mental  ap- 
plication, consists  in  the  extent  and  8co|»e  of  the'r  operations,  com- 
bined with  the  perfect  sequence  of  every  step  in  their,  procedure,  and 
the  confidence  which  they  sene  to  create  in  the  roiud^s  own  action,  by 
the  certainty  of  its  conclusions. 

The  main  duty  of  the  teacher,  in  this  department  of  education,  Ues, 
from  the  very  character  of  the  subject,  in  watching  carefully  the 
mind*s  first  steps  in  the  earliest  stages  of  exercise ;  so  as  to  see  to  it 
that  the  perfect  rigor  of  intellectual  discipline  is  attained,  which  mathe- 
matical «ccieDce  is  designed  to  produce,  that  there  be  no  yielding  to 
juvenile  impatience,  tending  to  laxity  of  attention,  careless  assumption, 
heedless  oversight,  and  unconscious  inaccuracy  of  mental  habit.  In 
more  advanced  stages  of  progre«,  thesnccessive  branches  of  the  tob- 
ject  afibrdy  by  their  own  intrinsie  'diaracter,  a  comparative  aeeyrity 
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for  correctness  in  the  procesi^es  of  evolution,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  all  students  whose  6rst  steps  have  been  carefully  watclied. 

Common  Mistake. — ^There  is  an  opinion  somewhat  prevalent,  even 
among  those  who  have  the  control  of  education,  that  the  certainty 
of  mathematical  reasoning,  depending  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests,  has  but  little  effect  on  the  formation  of  ac- 
curate habits  of  judgment  in  relations  which  have  no  firmer  founda- 
tion than  matters  of  opinion,  or  of  taste,  or  of  metaphysical  inquiry. 
But,  in  this  view  of  the  question,  the  inevitable  influence  of  the  law 
of  analogy  on  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the  mind  is  overlooked. 
The  educational  effei'.t  of  any  study  lies  not  so  much  in  the  s)>ecific 
.character  of  the  subject,  or  the  particular  exercises  of  intellect  which 
any  one  of  its  processes  requires,  as  in  the  analogous  tendencies  and 
habits  which  the  given  exercise  contributes  to  form.  The  perfect  pre- 
cision of  observation,  the  scrupulous  correctness  of  judgment,  and  the 
strict  sequence  of  thought,  which  mathematical  operations  demand, 
are  invaluable  aids  to  every  process  of  mind  in  which  the  reasoning 
faculties  are.  employed.  A  disproportioned  excess  of  attention  to 
mathematics  in  the  assignments  of  education,  may,  certainly,  be 
chargeable  on  the  plan  of  intellectual  culture  adopU  d  in  many  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and,  particularly,  of  such  as  are  devoted  to  the 
mental  training  of  the  female  sex.  But  this  mistake,  like  that  of  at- 
tempting the  exposition  of  moral  trulh  by  mathematical  forms  of 
reasoning,  does  not  prove  any  want  of  adaptation  in  mathematics  to 
the  design  and  purpose  of  intellectual  discipline  on  kindred  subjects, 
or  in  the  results  of  such  discipline  in  the  formation  of  mental  habits 
and  character. 

Logical  and  Critical  Discipline. — Of  the  great  importance  of  a 
thorough  practical  logic,  for  the  discipline  of  the  reasoning  faculties, — 
a  course  comprising  processes  of  strict  personal  training  in  the  art 
of  thinking, — ^e  have  had  occasion  to  speak,  under  other  hcfids  of  our 
present  investigation,  and  on  this  topic  we  need  not  now  enlarge. 

Another  department  of  higher  mental  culture,  the  art  of  criticism, 
was  briefly  adverted  to,  on  a  former  occasion.  As  one  of  the  highest 
forms  in  which  reason  can  be  applied,  and  as  the  ground- work  of  all 
true  discipline  of  imagination  and  taste,  it  claims  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention in  educational  training.  But,  to  render  this  department  of 
study  truly  beneficial,  it  needs  a  thorough  revision  and  enlargement 
of  its  plan.  As  generally  adopted  in  our  seminaries  of  learning,  it  is 
made  to  consist  too  much  of  processes  of  training  by  which  the  men- 
tal eye  is  sharpened  for  the  perception  of  error  and  the  detection  of 

defect.    This  is  but  the  negative  part  of  critical  discipline,  and  is 

IJ 
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cliieflj  directed  to  the  faults  of  others,  rather  than  those  of  the  observer 
himself;  while,  as  a  forming  and  moulding  process,  its  chief  benefit 
would  lie  in  its  efficacy  in  training  the  mind  to  the  perception  and 
recognition  of  positive  beauty  and  perfection,  and  in  forming  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  individual  by  a  strict  but  genial  j[^rei;en/a'e  discipline, 
which  should  preclude  the  tendency  to  deviation  from  the  principles 
of  beauty  and  truth.  To  secure  the  results  of  such  discipline,  a  liberal 
course  of  early  training,  directed  to  the  intelligent  recognition  of 
boauty  in  nature  and  in  art, — as  was  suggested  in  a  former  lecture, — 
be'comes  an  indispensable  foundation.  The  reasoning,  on  the  data 
thus  furnished,  would  necesjsarily  become  positive  and  practical.  The 
mind  would  proceed  under  the  sure  guidance  of  ascertained  principle*; 
and  the  canons,  so  called,  of  criticism,  would  have  an  autliority  more 
sure  than  merely  the  speculative  opinions  of  an  individual,  or  of  a 
class  of  theorizers.  But,  so  far  are  we,  as  yet,  from  a  truly  liberal 
standard  of  education,  that  in  all  our  higher  seminaries,  scarcely  can 
we  find  a  place  assigned  to  any  course  of  cestketic  study  or  training. 
Yet  no  species  of  discipline  could  be  prescribed  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  generous  development  of  the  powers  of  judgment  and  reason, 
as  that  critical  exercise  by  which  the  mind,  in  the  analysis  and  combi- 
nation of  the  elements  of  beauty,  learns  to  interpret  to  its  own  con- 
sciousness the  laws  of  grace  and  of  harmony. 

Philosophical  Training. — The  principles  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy,  we  have  already  adverted  to,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
discipline  of  the  reflective  faculties.  The  great  facts  which  the  mind 
recognizes  in  contemplating  the  principles  of  the  former  of  these 
branches  of  science,  and  the  vital  truths  which  it  evolves  in  tracing  the 
relations  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  call  for  the  exercise  of  reason 
and  judgment  on  materials  pMrely  mental,  and,  by  their  very  natare, 
fitted  to  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  close  investigation  and  nice  dis- 
crimination. On  these  habits  is  the  mind's  whole  reliance  to  be  placed 
in  tracing  the  subtle  distinctions  on  which  the  eviction  of  the 
profoundest  truths  not  unfrequcntly  depends. 

On  such  subjects,  as  also  in  relation  to  logic  and  criticism,  it  was 
suggested,  in  a  former  connection  of  our  subject,  that  education  should 
be  rendered  more  personal  and  practical  in  its  methods ;  that  it  should 
comprise,  in  its  measures  for  discipline,  the  mental  efforts  of  the 
student  himself  in  thought,  conversation  and  discussion, , rather  than 
the  mere  endeavor  to  retain  in  memory  the  definitions  and  statements 
of  a  text-book. 

Civic  Training, — ^The  study  of  civil  polity,  as  it  comprehouds 
subjectts  collateral  to  history  and  to  ethics,  forms  a  theme  well-suiied 
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to  the  exercise  of  the  roind^s  reflective  powers,  by  the  trains  of  thought 
to  which  it  natiirallv  leads.  As  a  branch  of  education,  it  should  be 
extended  to  an  attentive  survey  of  all  the  political  relations  of  human 
society,  %^  embodied  in  forms  of  goveniraent,  in  national  constitutions, 
in  international  law,  in  civil  institutions.  Independently  of  the  value 
of  such  investigations  to  the  intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life, 
in  all  countries  favored  with  constitutional  immunities,  the  class  of 
subjects  now  mentioned  is  of  the  utmost  moment  in  the  higher  rela- 
tions of  education,  as  affording  large  scojie  and  full  exercise  for  the 
reasoning  powers,  in  the  investigations  and  discussions  to  which  such 
subjects  naturally  invite  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  discipline, 
fiowever,  resulting  from  this  branch  of  studies,  depends,  obviously,  on 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  made  a  matter  of  personal  thought,  of  writ- 
ten dissertations,  and  of  oral  discussion,  on  the  part  of  the  student 
In  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  ethical  science,  our  colleges  woujd 
do  well  to  arrang.?  their  exercises  on  the  model  of  the  debating  society, 
or  of  the  moot-courts  of  professional  schools;  so  as  to  elicit  voluntary 
mental  action  and  effrctivo  cooperation  on  the  part  of  students  in  their 
own  education.  The  random  exercises  of  debating  clubs,  as  they  ^re 
eommonly  conducted,  in  which  little  or  no  systematic  preparation  is 
made  for  discussion,  do  not  serve  such  a  purpose.  For  educational 
influences,  careful  premeditation  and  critical  supervision  are  equally 
necessary  to  render  discussion  an  appropriate  discipline. 

Natural  Thcoloffy  forms  another  branch  of  study  peculiarly  fitted 
to  call  forth  and  improve  the  reflective  and  reasoning  powers  of  the 
mind.  Every  new  advance  of  science  gives  additional  attractions  to 
this  ennobling  theme  of  contemplation.  The  profound  thought  to 
which  it  leads,  the  large  analogies  which  it  reveals,  the  great  truths 
which  it  urges  home  to  the  mind,  the  sublime  heights  to  which  it 
conducts  aspiring  reason, — all  indicate  the  high  value  of  this  branch 
of  philosophic  investigation,  as  an  eflective  means  of  enlarging  and 
inviicorating  the  noblest  faculties  with  which  man  is  invested. 

The  subject  of  natural  theology  is,  by  no  means,  neglected  in  our 
customary  routine  of  studies,  either  in  schools  or  colleges.  It  is  care- 
fully designated  on  the  programme  of  instruction,  and  regularly 
assigned  to  a  definite  terra  of  the  course.  But  restricted,  as  tlie  atten- 
tion given  to  these  subjects  generally  is,  to  recitation  from  a  formal 
text-book,  little  of  the  peculiar  effect  of  personal  investigation  into 
them  is  felt  on  the  mind  at  the  time,  or  marked  on  the  subsequent 
mental  character  of  the  student.  Personal  examination,  and  actual 
analysis  and  manipulation,  are  as  much  needed  in  the  illustrations 
wLksh  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  natural  theology  as  they 
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are  in  the  study  of  any  other  branch  of  science.  The  actual,  ocular 
inspection  of  objects,  is  felt  to  be  the  only  means  of  effective  instruc- 
tion in  all  other  subjects  which  require  the  verification  of  principle  by 
reference  to  fact.  Without  the  aid  of  such  practical  measorcs,  the 
best  of  text-books  becomes  dry  or  tedious,  and,  at  all  events,  fails  of 
exciting  the  earnest  attention  and  personal  interest  which  secure  the 
energetic  action  of  the  whole  mind,  give  life  and  vigor  to  its  habits 
of  action,  and  insure  the  further  prosecution  of  inquiry  in  after  stages 
of  life. 

To  secure  an  earnest  voluntary  application  to  this  noble  study  is  not 
difficult,  if  the  instructor  take  pains  to  invite  his  students  to  personal 
investigation  of  the  numberless  evidences  of  Divine  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  which  are  furnished  in  every  department  of  nature. 
The  pleasure  of  observing,  recording,  and  reporting  these,  is  one  to 
wliich  the  teacher  who  will  faithfully  make  the  experiment  will  find 
few  minds  so  torpid  as  to  be  insensible. 

Evidences  of  Christianity, — This  subject,  too,  has  its  appointed 
place  in  our  seminaries  of  learning;  and  that  it  is  a  study  required  in 
our  higher  schools  for  the  female  sex,  as  well  as  in  our  colleges,  is  a 
happy  indication.  But,  the  un intellectual,  unmeaning  process  of 
reciting  merely  the  paragraphs  of  a  text-book,  has  the  same  injurious 
effect  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  education.  No  subject  can 
be  presented  to  the  mind  on  which  the  importance  of  clear  and  distinct 
\news,  or  deep  impressions  and  personal  convictions  of  truth,  are  so 
important  to  the  student,  as  on  this; — none  on  which  the  utmost 
rigor  of  deduction,  the  closest  investigation,  the  most  cautious  induc- 
tion, are  so  imperatively  demanded.  The  mere  verbatim  committing 
to  memory,  or  even  the  careful  recapitulation,  of  the  arguments 
presented  in  the  best  of  manuals,  is  a  process  too  passive  for  any  valu- 
able purpose  of  educational  influence  on  the  individual.  The  second- 
hand knowledge  thus  acquired,  makes  too  slight  an  impression  to 
become  a  permanent  personal  possession ;  as  the  experienced  teacher 
has  sometimes  cause  to  feel  most  deeply,  when  he  sees  a  promising 
youth,  who  has  recited  his  way  successfully  through  a  whole  mannal 
of  **  evidences,"  so  easily  ciiught  and  entangled  in  the  slight  web  of 
superficial  and  sophistical  arguments  offered  by  a  fluent  fellow-student, 
inclined  to  skeptical  habiU  of  thought. 

The  result  is  quite  different  when  the  instructor  prescribes,  not  the 
mere  language  or  reasoning  of  a  single  author,  but  a  carefiil  compari- 
son of  several,  and  a  resumS  prepared  by  the  student  himself  together 
with  a  full  statement  of  objections,  and  the  arguments  by  which  theee 
are  rebutted.  A  still  deeper  impreauon  is  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
individual,  when  sodi  recapitulaUons  are  made,  not  only  in  the  regnlir 
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form  of  writing,  but  in  that  also  of  deliberate,  correct,  and,  if  possible, 
earnest  oral  expression.  It  is  thus  only  that  great  and  vital  truths 
can  be  woven  into  the  texture  of  his  own  mind,  and  become,  as  it 
were,  inseparable  parts  of  it*elf. 

Practical  Exercises. — In  conclusion  of  these  suggestions  regarding 
the  development  and  discipline  of  the  reflective  faculties,  a  few  other 

# 

forms  of  practical  exercise  may  deserve  attention,  as  matters  which 
devolve  on  the  personal  action  and  diligence  of  the  teacher, — in  regard 
to  the  aid  which  his  living  instructions  and  intelligent  supervision 
ought  to  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  customary  course  prescribed  in 
manuals  or  text-books ;  and  hero  we  may  advert  to  the  great  value  of 

(1.)  Systematic  Reading;,  as  a  means  of  cultivating  reflective  and 
thoughtful  habits  of  mind, — reading,  I  mean,  which  is  study^  and  not 
mere  perusal ;  reading  which  is  attentively  done,  carefully  renewed, 
exactly  recorded,  and,  if  practicable,  orally  recounted.  Memory, 
under  such  disci])line,  becomes  thoroughly  retentive,  information 
exact,  judgment  correct,  conception  clear,  thought  copious,  and 
expression  ready  and  appropriate. 

(2.)  An  important  aid  to  systematic  reading  may  he  found  in  the 
exercise  of  writing  a  careful,  marginal  synopsis  of  valuable  works, 
comprising  all  their  principal  topics^  distinctly  presented,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  a  penciled  analysis  of  every  prominent  head  or  para- 
graph into  its  constituent  subordinate  details.  In  the  case  of  standard 
works  of  great  value  and  permanent  authority,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  draught  a  separate  jo/an  of  the  entire  work  under  study,  in  which 
the  synopsis  and  the  analysis  are  so  arranged  to  the  eye,  that  the 
advantage  of  a  mental  map  of  the  whole  subject  is  secured  for  distinct 
and  easy  recollection,  by  the  union  of  logical  and  ocular  method. 

(3.)  As  a  means  of  training  the  faculty  of  judgment  to  correctness 
in  its  decisions,  and  exactness  in  discrimination,  exercises  in  analysis^ 
on  every  description  of  material,  are  of  the  greatest  value.  In  the 
earliesit  stages  of  education,  these  may  be  performed,  to  great  advan- 
tage, on  objects  in  nature^  particularly  on  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  plants,  with  the  aid,  too,  of  the  microscope.  At  a  more  advanced 
stage,  the  analysis  o{  language^  successively  extending  to  sentences, 
dausefl,  phrases,  words,  and  syllables,  in  written  as  well  as  oral  forms, 
is  another  exercise  of  great  value  for  sharpening  the  power  of  discrimin- 
ation and  forming  habits  of  correct  judgment.  Still  greater  benefit 
attends  the  oral  analysis  of  discourses,  essays,  and  other  didactic  com- 
positions, for  the  purpose  of  tracing  their  authors'  trains  of  thought, 
following  these  in  detail,  and  afterward  recording  the  analysis,  as  has 
been  already  suggested. 
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(4.)  To  cultivate  successfully  the  reasoning  faculty,  no  method  more 
eflfectual  can  be  adopted  than  that  of  training  the  mind  to  a  perfect 
observance  of  the  prime  law  of  Order.  This  great  principle  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  young  mind,  as  creative  ordination  applied  to  chaos. 
The  countless  multitude  and  variety  of  objects  soliciting  observation, 
in  the  early  years  of  childhood,  and  even  at  much  later  stages,  often  . 
throw  file  mind  into  confusion  and  perplexity,  till  order  comes  to  its 
aid,  and,  like  the  benevolent  fairy  in  the  fable,  arranges  the  compli- 
cated masses  and  irregular  accumulations,  and  lots  in  the  light  of 
nystem  and  method  upon  the  elements  of  the  mental  world.  Conflict' 
ing  objects  and  relations  are  thus  parted  by  duediatinciion  ;  ac<!ordant 
elements  and  phenomena  are  grouped  together,  by  their  anulogUsHnd 
affinities,  their  connections  and  dependencies,  ih^  predominance  of  some 
and  the  subordination  of  others  ;  till,  at  length,  the  authority  of  Law 
is  recognized,  and  harmony  established. 

To  attain  this  rasult.  Reason^  the  supreme  ordaining  faculty,  has  to 
exert  its  power  in  various  modes  of  operation.  Judgment,  as  reason^s 
executive,  has  to  collate,  examine,  compare,  associate,  combine  and 
classify  the  objects  of  observation  and  the  subjects  of  consciousness. 
For  such  purposes  no  exercises  can  be  better  adapted  than  those  which 
commence  with  the  action  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  yet  involve 
the  use  of  the  reflective,  to  a  certain  extent.  Nature's  great  .^^ystems, 
in  her  three  vast  kingdoms,  furnish,  of  coui*se,  the  best  material  for 
such  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  mind,  by  combining  with  its  perceptive 
action  the  aid  of  reflecting  reason,  in  the  contemplation  and  j*tudy  of 
the  vast  domain  of  creation.  As  a  noble  discipline  for  the  rational 
faculties,  in  their  ascendancy  over  those  of  outward  observation,  and 
yet  in  peifect  harmony  and  cooperation  with  them,  no  exercise  can  be 
more  beneficial  than  that  of  surveying,  in  the  light  of  science,  the 
elements  and  forms  of  external  nature.  An  illustration  in  point  may 
be  found  in  the  science  of  botany,  which  is  now  rendered  so  generally 
acces'iible  and  so  highly  attractive,  by  recent  manuals  presenting  this 
subject  on  the  "  natural "  system,  as  an  instructive  and  interesting  branch 
of  knowledge  for  all  minds.  Another  example  occurs  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  animal  kingdom  presented  by  Cuvier,  and  modified  by 
our  great  contemporary  naturalist,  Agas.siz.  The  generous  labors  of 
this  d'stinguished  instructor,  in  his  endeavors  to  bring  his  favorite 
subject  before  the  minds  of  teachers,  in  forms  happily  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  their  schools,  have  afforded  the  best  suggestions  for 
conducting  appropriate  exercises  in  this  department  of  education.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  our  seminaries  will  henceforward  enjoy  * 
the  benefits  of  the  admirable  mental  discipline  resulting  from  those 
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habitA  of  attentive  observation,  careful  examination,  and  close  analysis, 
as  well  as  those  of  orderly  arrangement,  enlarged  contemplation,  and 
systematic  classification,  which  the  thorough  study  of  nature  is  so  hap- 
pily adapted  to  insure. 

But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  teachtM'  that  it  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  student  is  induced  to  carry  the  personal  observation  and 
actual  collection  of  natural  objects,  and  the  care  and  fidelity  with 
which  ho  arranges  his  specimens  according  to  the  requirements  of 
scientific  classification,  which  determine  how  far  the  higher  powers  of 
his  mind  will  be  benefited  by  the  study.  There  are  too  many  semi- 
naries, even  now,  in  which  the  teacher,  far  from  following  the  instruc- 
tive personal  examj  le  of  the  eminent  autliority  to  whom  we  have  just 
referred,  and  joining  their  students  in  the  actual  exploration  of  nature, 
in  the  field  exercises  of  observing  and  collecting,  permit  them  to  stay 
within  doors,  and  "  study  "  the  whole  subject  by  book. 

The  value  of  personal  observation  and  actual  investigation,  as  the 
only  sure  means  of  rendering  the  educational  materials  furnished  in 
external  nature,  and  in  the  action  of  the  percipient  intellect  on  these, 
conducive  to  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  mind's  reflective 
power,  is  evinced  in  all  the  other  relations  and  departments  of  physi- 
cal science.  The  study  of  astronomy,  as  commonly  conducted  in  our 
seminaries  of  all  graded,  has  been,  till  recently,  a  process  of  mere  book- 
work,  of  committing  to  memory  the  successive  sentences  of  a  manual, 
and  repeating  them  by  word  of  mouth.  The  actual  observation  of 
the  heavens  was  a  thing  not  thought  of  but  as  a  matter  of  occasional 
gratific:ition  to  curiosity;  while,  to  render  astronomy  an  effective 
instrument  of  mental  culture,  capable  of  awakening  attention  and 
elicitiiig  reflection,  the  nightly  survey  of  the  varying  aspects  of  the 
firmament,  in  conjunction  with  the  passing  hours,  and  the  actual  posi- 
tions, or  apparent  shifting  of  the  planetary  bodies,  should  be  continued 
till  the  eye  finds  itself,  so  to  speak,  at  home  in  that  upper  world  of 
wondrous  facts,  and  the  observer  can  literally  "  call  the  stars  by  name." 

Many  teachers  have  it  easily  in  their  power  to  render  the  young 
mind  this  noble  service,  which  may  stamp  a  thoughtful  character  on 
its  habits  of  action  for  a  whole  life-time.  Uappily,  many  of  our  col- 
leges are  now  enabled  to.  offer  to  those  who  enjoy  the  superior  oj)por- 
tanities  of  study  afforded  by  such  seminaries,  the  facilities  for  actual 
observation,  which  modern  science  and  art  so  amply  provide,  in  this 
department  of  education.  But,  in  most  of  our  higher  schools  and 
academies, — even  in  some  which  are  favored  with  the  possession  and 
occasional  use  of  a  telescope, — the  actual  study  of  the  heavens,  even 
wiih  the  naked  eye,  or  the  humblest  endeavor  to  note  the  position  and 
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movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  as  to  enable  the  learner  intelli- 
gently to  read  the  sky,  remains,  as  yet,  a  thing  seldom  attempted. 

Were  early  education  in  this  department  rightly  conducted,  the 
young  student  would  be  prepared  to  receive  with  delight  those  sub- 
lime revelations  of  astronomical  science  which  exhibit  the  laws  of  order 
and  subordination, — of  mutual  influence  and  adjustment, — ruling  in 
the  apparent  '*  wilderness  of  worlds,*'  and  indicating  the  controlling 
power  of  that  Reason  which  presides  in  eternal  supremacy  over  the 
universe. 

Concluding  Explanations. 

The  brief  and  imperfect  survey  of  the  ground  and  principles  of 
intellectual  culture,  which  is  here  concluded,  was,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, originally  presented  in  the  form  of  conversational  oral  lectures 
to  successive  chisses  of  young  teachers  and  of  persons  intending  to 
enter  on  the  occupation  of  teaching.  The  views  presented  in  these 
lectures  were  adapted,  therefore,  to  the  mental  circumstances  of 
students  to  some  of  whom  any  form  of  systematic  investigation  on  the 
subject  of  intellectual  discipline  was  wholly  new,  and  to  many  of 
whom  the  philosophy  of  education  was,  as  yet,  a  field  unexplored. 
This  fact  will  serve  to  explain  the  strictly  elementary  character  of  the 
preceding  discussion,  and  the  familiar  style  of  its  illustrations,  as  well 
as  the  frequent  iteration  of  special  topics ;  while  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject  itself,  in  relation  to  the  anticipated  office  and  duties  of  the 
teacher,  as  the  educator  and  guardian  of  the  young  mind,  together 
with  the  acknowledged  too  general  neglect  of  such  considerations, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  lecturer  should  endeavor  to  present  the 
whole  work  of  education  in  the  impressive  light  of  the  highest  rela- 
tions and  principles  of  human  action. 

To  some  of  the  readers  of  this  journal,  therefore,  the  whole  series 
of  these  lectures  may  have  seemed  common-place  and  uninteresting ; 
and  to  others  the  course  of  analysis  may  have  seemed  too  abstract  and 
)»hilo8ophical  for  the  ordinary  purposes  and  business  of  education. 
The  contributor  of  this  and  the  preceding  communications  of  the  series 
to  the  pages  of  this  journal  can  only  "plead,  in  answer  to  both  classes 
of  objections,  that,  for  many  years,  his  personal  field  of  observation 
and  of  action  has  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  endeavor  to  meet  the 
wants  of  ingenuous  minds,  conscious  of  deficiencies  in  their  own  course 
of  early  training,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  the  guiding  light  of  the 
simplest,  yet  the  highest,  educational  principles,  to  direct  their  own' 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  others.  Successive  years,  occupied  in 
three  of  our  New  England  States,  in  endeavoring  to  aid  the  noble 
aspirations  of  those  whose  daily   labors  form   the  ground  of  the 
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intellectual  and  moral  hope  of  the  community,  have  convinced  the  writer 
that  the  teacher^s  professional  wants  are  most  satisfactorily  met  when 
elementary  principles  of  education  are  simply  stated  and  practically 
illustrated,  and  the  highest  relations  of  human  duty  are  presented  as 
the  motives  to  personal  and  professional  action. — Long  may  the  ^  plain 
living  and  high  thinl(ing ''  of  their  ancestry  continue  to  characterize  the 
teachers  of  New  England  I 

The  allusions  made,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  discussion,  to 
existing  defects  in  **  higher*^  seminaries,  might  seem  uncalled  for  in  a 
course  of  remarks  addressed  to  young  teachers.  To  explain  this 
apparent  intrusion,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  some  of  the  classes 
to  which  the^e  lectures  were  originally  addressed  included  among 
their  members  individuals  who,  though  young  both  in  years  and 
experience,  were  graduates  of  the  highest  class  of  literary  institutions, 
were  anticipating  professional  employ roent  in  such  establishments,  and 
were  attending  the  course  of  lectures  with  reference  to  the  application, 
in  their  personal  instructions,  of  the  principles  under  discussion. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  relation  of  circumstances,  the  considera- 
tion of  principles  of  education,  and  methods  of  instruction,  necessarily 
extends  through  the  whole  educational  course  of  training ;  and  defec- 
tive methods  of  teaching  are  but  little  less  injurious  in  the  higher  than 
in  the  lower  forms  of  culture.  The  fact,  moreover,  is  undeniable,  that 
the  renovation  of  the  character  of  instruction,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  has  uniformly  commenced  in  the  primary  stages  of  education, 
and  won  its  way  gradually  upward ; — a  circumstance  easily  accounted 
for,  when  we  recollect  that,  in  the  reformation,  now  so  generally 
effected  in  elementary  teaching,  more  regard  has  been  paid  to  the 
wants  of  the  mlnd^  and  less  to  the  demands  of  subjects,  than  formerly 
was  the  case  in  the  management  of  primary  schools,  or  than  is  nOw, 
in  the  customary  regulation  of  institutions  of  the  highest  nominal 
order,  in  most  of  which  the  subject  of  study  is  still  too  uniformly 
regarded  in  preference  to  the  instrument  of  study. 

To  some  readers  of  the  journal,  the  intellectual  philosophy,  involved 
in  the  principles  adopted  in  the  preceding  analysis  of  mental  action 
and  development,  may  not  seem  satisfactory, — ^as  not  according,  in 
express  terms,  with  established  authorities  on  such  topics.  To  objec- 
tions of  this  character  the  author  can  only  suggest  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  many  of  those  to  whom  his  lectures  were  addressed,  it  was 
not  practicable  to  assume  the  data  of  a  previous  course  of  study  in 
intellectual  philosophy  ;  and  all  that  could  properly  be  done,  on  his 
part,  was  to  interweave,  with  his  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of 

infttructors  in  their  professional  endeavors,  such  elementary  news  of 
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mental  action  and  tendency  as  might  afibrd  intelligible  ground  for 
these  suggestions. 

At  the  same  tirne^  the  writer  feels  free  to  say  that,  following  the 
counsels  of  his  own  instructor,  the  venerable  Jardine,  (a  student  and 
successor  of  Dr.  Reid,)  he  could  not  adopt  any  "  system  "  of  intellec- 
tual  philosophy  as  such.  All  systems  hitherto  offered  have  contri- 
buted useful  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  inquiry.  But  none,  as 
yet,  can  be  regarded  as  exhaustive  or  complete.  The  mindt  as  a  sub-  ' 
ject  of  study,  has  not  yet  received  the  humble  measure  of  justice 
which  we  yield  to  a  plant  or  a  mineral, — a  careful  observation  and 
close  examination  of  its  own  character,  apart  from  the  obscuring 
influence  of  the  conflicting  views  and  metaphysical  speculations  of 
great  writers  and  eminent  authorities.  But,  to  the  teacher,  philusojdii  • 
cal  theory  is  a  doubtful  aid,  compared  to  his  own  daily  inspection 
of  the  mind  itself,  in  its  actual  working  and  obvious  tendencies.  He 
is,  if  he  understands  his  position,  himself  a  primary  observer,  authority 
and  reporter,  in  the  science  of  mind,  as  developed  in  the  processes  of 
education.  His  work  is  that  of  a  living  philosopher,  in  act  To  his 
young  disciples,  he  is  Plato,  and  Socrates,  and  Aristotle,  embodied  in 
one  person  ; — opening  to  their  expanding  minds  the  highest  spiritual, 
moral,  and  intellectual  relations  of  truth. 

The  ground  thus  assigned  as  the  field  of  the  teacher's  labor.  Is  not 
too  high  to  be  assumed  by  any  instructor,  whatever  be  the  nominal 
rank  of  the  seminary  in  which  he  teaches.  A  miud  accustomed  to 
large  views,  and  working  on  broad  principles,  will,  unconsciously  and 
necessarily,  adopt  methods  correspondent,  and  will  radiate,  from  its 
own  action,  light  and  truth  throughout  tlie  sphere  of  its  influence^ 
Nowhere  is  this  statement  more  strikingly  verified  than  in  the  Civse  of 
an  intelligent  teacher,  in  the  direction  and  instruction  of  an  element- 
ary school.  It  is  in  this  sphere  that  ingenuity,  and  tact,  and  origin- 
ality, and  skill  are  most  needed,  in  endeavors  to  develop  intellectual 
capabilities,  and  build  up  the  great  fabric  of  menUil  power.  Nowhere 
else,  in  tlie  whole  field  of  education,  is  the  demand  so  urgent  for  a 
thorough  iusicrht  into  the  nature  and  workincj  of  the  miml,  for  the 
light  to  guide  its  advances,  or  the  power  to  mold  its  expanding 
character. 
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Umeoas  and  involuntary',  the  language 


of  sympathy,  its  varions  forms,  60 ; 
its  different  effects;  its  influence  on 
language,  61. 

English  language,  neglect  of,  81,  99, 
100. 

Enunciation,  its  connection  with  articu- 
lation and  pronunciation.  82. 

Errors  in  education^ — in  tne  order  of 
cultivation,  18;  in  school  reainu^" 
16,  19;  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
expressive  faculties, — repression,  76  ; 
limited  exercise  in  passive  forms.  80 ; 
incorrect  exam}>le,  f'tUse  ulphaoetio 
training,  81 ;  neglect  of  the  meaning 
of  worcu),  defective  reading  exercises, 
82,  88 ;  arbitrary  methods  of  teaching 
grammar,  composition,  84,  8.') ;  rhet- 
oric, elocution,  8«5 — lO;  drawing,  mu- 
sic, vocal  and  instrumental, '.'l — 98; 
remedies  for  these  errors,  98 — 100. 

Etymology  of  terms  applied  to  mental 
action,  and  educational  relations,  18, 
49,  50,  lul,  106,  1U7,  108,  111,  112, 
116,  117. 

Expressive  faculties,  cultivation  of: 
tneir  place  in  the  order  of  action  and 
development,  57 ;  classiflcution  of, 
58;  theiractuatingprinciple^70;  their 
tendency,  75 ;  result  of  their  action, 
78 ;  their  educational  processes,  80, 
98—100. 

Fancy,  its  effects  on  expression,  64. 

Feeling,  the  actuating  prinei)>le  of  the 
expressive  faculties,  70;  an  incite=- 
meut  to  svmpathy,  an  instigation  j  in- 
fluenced by  imngination  and  volition; 
its  influence  on  the  artist,  71  j  the 
child,  the  adult,  the  actor  and  his  au- 
dience, the  orator,  the  poet,  and  on 
all  fonns  of  expression,  72 ;  on  moral 
character;  on  art,  as  exemplified  in 
music,  78;  on  hmj^uuge  and  litera- 
ture :  its  subjection  to  the  guidance 
of  education,  74. 

Furniture,  intellectual,  for  schoolrooms, 
16. 

Gesture,  a  subject  of  cultivation,  90. 
Grammar,  methods  of  instruction,  84. 
85. 

Ilolbrook,  Josiah,  an  example  to  teach* 
crs,  44. 

Ima^nation,  significance  of  the  term; 
sphere  of  the  faculty,  64. 

Imitation,  its  tendencies;  drawing,  as 
an  imitative  art ;  music,  65. 

Inference,  as  a  process  of  reason,  116. 

Information,  as  a  guide  to  observation, 
51,  52. 

Inquiry,  the  actuating  principle  of  the 
reflective  faculties ;  its  analogy  to  cu- 
riosity, 121. 

Inspection  of  objects,  as  a  disciplinary 
exercise ;  exemplifled  in  botany,  48 ; 
in  zottlo^,  49. 

Interrogation,  as  an  intellectual  disci- 
pline^ 49 ;  book  questions,  children*a 
questions,  50 ;  leading  questions,  51. 
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tho  pbilolo^iatj  12a-^in  the  tncchuii- 
dun,  tlie  cliemiRt ;  iU  valbe  in  tJl  ihe 
bigher  nilotioni  M  thought,  1S4. 

JndgmcQt',  Identical  with  rcoron,  119. 

KuriH'Wgv,  tho  moult  of  the 


.-..3  kuuwkdge  eipcrimtint^  >n< 
personal ,  ^^. 

Laiuiia^,  B  tncBflurc  of  pover,  ftS  :  ita 
vflliio,  6'>\  Atady  nf1]Lti|fkiii£Ga  ancient 
■ud  mndum,  of 'the  £o);lbh  language, 
9S— lUO. 

Memory,  tho  bona  of  reflective  power ; 
ntavnibrunco,  lOS;  iDtelloctunl  and 
moral  oftlcea  of  memoiy,  rocolttclion, 
1(14  J  RngKe''t'^'o  power  of  mcmor)', 
10^;  ita  BUHceptibilitf  of  cultivation, 


,  Per>on»tiop,  w  ■  mode  of  eiproerion, 
I      66;   exempliSed    in   tlie   auoccHivs 
,  I      stages  of  lifo,  67. 
■ .  PIiilcRophy,  mental  importonoe  of,  to 

Plan  necematy  for  the  guid»iico  of  the 

Frw.<e>uicn,  cducationHl,  for  the  diod- 

I      pline  of  tho  perceptive  facalticl,  IS, 
26— £A-   of  the  exprasHive,  SO,  K— 

I      100 ;  of  Iho  reflective,  127—151. 

I  PmgraoBive    fnlelleotion,  low  of,  it ; 

I     progrosnive  diwnpline  of  the  perocp- 

I      tive  racultics,  3S. 
Raliodnatlon,  dcflnitinn  of,  IIT. 

I  KciiKon,— eiplnnatoij  remark.  111 ;  cty- 

j  molopy  of  the  term ;  dcflnitencng  uiil 
certainly  of  action  in  tliU  faculty, 
111! ;  it«  ofllccs  ill  definition  and  dio- 
criminntion,  its  eulhorilj^  113;  iti 
coiniiiiuicB  of  relations ;  its  invcnt- 
Ivo  character,  lU ;  •bormtion  of  rc«- 
■         and 


ereuco  to  reoaing,  anuimeuo,  googrn- 
phy,  liintory,  luncuBfEe.  logic,  iiitel- 
leotiiol  tad  moml  plnlooopliy.  l^v— 
1S4;  appropriate  mcthodHtbr  the  dis- 
ci pliu*  of  tho  rofleccive  tiiculcies, 
1S^'>— IM. 

Modeling,  its  n»e«  in  truning  the  per- 
ceptive facultieR,  30. 

ModvlK,  fidM,  in  music;  their  injurioua 
eflecta,  1*, 

Monotiiiiy,  evils  of,  in  modes  of  truin- 


co,  elTucI 


ceptibilUj 


of  on 


tor,  i!  ;  voliio  of  tiic  »tiidv  and  ob- 
Kr^ation  of  it,  as  a  discipline  of  in- 
tellect, 40. 

Novelty,  need  of  in  modes  of  corly 
tmitiiDg,  15. 

Olgccts,  study  of,  with  reference  to  col- 
or, form,  measure,  niunher,  orgauiiu- 
tion,  27— SH. 

Observation,  dcfliiitinn  of,  IS ;  its  inflii- 

7;  its  efleets  n*  n  liabit,  18; 

...i  by  early  attention  to  ele- 

Wenlary  botuny,  ((eolony,  minerologv, 
EoBlogT,  19;  habits  01  attentive  ob- 
servation, bow  secured  and  conflnued, 
11—4*. 

Perception,  definition  of  IS. 

Perceptive  fucnlticii,  cultivation  of.  S; 
contemplated  with  reference  to  tlieir 
clasiuflcttlion,  12,  13  ;  their  aetiiullng 

frinciple,    14—17 ;   their  tendency, 
1—21;    the  renult  of  tlieir  ----- 
ai— ilfl ;  their  appropriate  t ' 
processes  of  e:iercise,  dot 
•Dd  diwnplino,  !S— Hi, 


abstraclion,  ll.'i ;  intuition,  infurc , 

dcditcUnn,  llfl  ;  e^nemliution,  in- 
duction, ratlodnation,  117  ;  reason, as 
cogniiant  of  truth,_as  lusceptible  of 
cultivation,  118;  judgment,  nniler- 
Standing,  119.  , 

Recollection,  deBnition  of,  104,  ICKI. 

Reflective  faculties,  cultivatioD  of;  in- 
trodiicloi?  obncTvationa ;  etymology 
of  terms,  101 ;  chuniflcation,  102 ;  act- 
uating principle,  121;  teadeney,  l;i2-~ 
124;  rusnlt,  13-i,  120;  educatiai:*] 
proccsBos,  127 — 151. 

Remedies  for  errors  regarding  the  culti- 
vation of  tho  expressive  Gicullies, 
lt3— 100. 


uvii'.vo,  discipline  of;  sight,  color,  27; 
forni,  measure,  number,  2S;  natural 
objects,  animated  forma,  2B ;  the  ear. 

Speech  and  wnling,  results  of  disd- 

pline,  C3. 
Taste,  signiflcfmce  of  the  term;  char- 

I  Ttocher,'his  ti 


subject  ol  pultnro, 


It  of  vi 


',  «;  hi> 


plan  and  method,  lu;  his  place  as  an 
ol>si-rver  of  the  mind,  14  ;  his  proper 
business  as  Its  superintendent,  tS. 

Truth,  the  result  of  tbe  action  of  the 
reflective  fuenlliea,  12.%  ]2fl. 

UndemtimdiDg,  its  identity  with  reaoon, 
119. 

Utterance,  the  tendency  of  the  expresB- 
...    ,....!.!._  Tj_-8. 

ipoftance  in  model  of 


Variety,  its  h 

eolture,  1.1. 
,  Wonder,  ita  analogy  to  enikaiV,  U ; 
iU  cfFMU,  17. 


n.   MORAL  EDUCATION* 

LECTUBES  ADDRESSED  TO  TOUNO  TEACHERS. 
■T  WILUAM  RUttBLL, 

Editor  of  the  Americaii  Journal  of  Education  (Boston,)  1826-29. 


Introductory  Observations. 

Importance  of  the  Study  of  MaiCn  Moral  Constitution. — ^The 
▼ital  part  of  human  culture  is  not  that  which  makes  man  what  he  is 
intellectually,  hut  that  which  makes  him  what  he  is  in  heart,  life,  and 
character.  Intellectual  cultivation,  however,  is  a  source  of  moral 
power  to  the  individual,  not  merely  in  the  mental  aid  which  it  enables 
him  to  render  to  others,  but  in  that  which  it  gives  him  for  the  under- 
standing and  government  of  himself.  All  intellectual  training,  there- 
fore, is  necessarily  moral  iu  its  influence,  so  far  as  regards  enlarged 
opportunity  and  power  of  intelligent,  voluntary,  and  efiicient  action. 
It  is  only  misguided  ignorance,  blinding  pngudice,  or  perverted  in- 
genuity, tliat  would  ignore  or  undo,  in  educational  administration,  the 
natural  union  of  morality  with  intelligence. 

A  culture  exclusively  intellectual  serves  but  to  exhibit  the  skeleton 
of  the  mental  frame,  which  moral  influence  is  to  furnish  with  the 
means  and  the  power  of  action,  and  into  which  religious  principle  is 
to  breathe  the  breath  of  life.  But  when  moral  culture  assumes  a 
separate  and  formal  character,  it  ceases  to  be  a  living  spiritual  reality, 
and  bt-comes  but  a  mechanical  routine  of  ^'the  letter*'  which,  we  are 
told,  "killeth.**  No  reliance  for  effective  moral  influence  on  disposi- 
tion or  character,  can  be  safely  placed  on  mere  didactic  inculcation  or 
catechetical  instruction.  The  oracles  of  Divine  truth  tell  us,  that  the 
highest  moral  training — the  si)iritual — does  not  separate  **  admonition" 
from  "nwr^Mre" — the  life-giving  influence — but  combines  the  two  in 
the  educational  process  of  "  bringing  up."  The  true  study  of  the 
human  being,  as  a  subject  of  meliorating  culture,  contemplates  the 
child  in  the  living  unity  of  his  whole  nature.  It  regards  him  as  an 
intelligent  self-conscious,  self-impelling,  self-guiding,  st^lf- responsible 
agent,  yet  dependent  on,  and  responsible  to,  the  law  of  a  higher  power 

*At  the  augsestion  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  the  foUowinir  series  of  lectures  has  been 
transcribed  from  the  author's  general  course  on  Human  Culture,  or'finally  addressed  to  the 
•lodenta  9f  the  Merrimack,  (N.  H.)  and  New  England,  (Lancaster.  Mass..)  Ni>rmal  Institutes. 
A  prrrlous  series  on  IntcUectaal  Education,  may  be  found  bj  referring  to  Vols.  II.,  Ill ,  and 
IV^ofihieJoamal. 
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than  bis  own,  which  lias  summed  up  ^d  defiuedhis  individuality  in 
a  conscious  will. 

All  careful  investigation,  however,  in  tlie  mental,  not  less  than  in 
the  phys'cjil  world,  implies  an  examination  so  close  as  to  constitute  a 
thorough  analysis — not,  in  this  instance,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  philo- 
sophic soliition,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  true  synthetic  con- 
struction of  life  and  charact^T,  by  the  better  understanding,  so  ob- 
tained, of  constituent  elements  and  the  influences  which  m.iy  best 
secure  their  living  union  and  power.  In  every  process  of  *' instruc- 
tion," (inward  huUdhg,)  the  educator,  whether  parent  or  teacher,  if 
he  would  work  thoughlfully  and  successfully — if  he  would  avoid  lay- 
ing u|>on  the  mental  foundation  of  created  capability  asujerstructuro 
of  "wood,  hay,  stubbh*,"  instead  of  the  *'gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones"  of  true  worth  and  value — is  in  duty  bound  to  see  to  it  that 
he  att/'Utively  observe,  and  carefully  study,  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  being,  whose  fabric  of  character  it  is  his  office  to  aid  in 
building  up.  The  educator  must,  in  a  word,  thoroughly  understand 
and  appreciate  the  elements  of  human  character.  These  must  l>e 
familiar  to  him  in  all  their  relations,  and  in  all  their  varied  work- 
ings, that  he  may  unden*tand  more  fully  the  means  and  sources 
of  h«  althy  action  and  healthful  regimen,  wiiich  it  is  his  duty  to 
prescribe. 

True  position  of  the  Teacher  as  a  Moral  Educator, — Even  to  the 
youngest  and  least  experienced  of  teachers,  who  wishes  to  acquit  him- 
self to  the  moral  obligations  under  which  he  is  professionally  laid, 
equally  to  his  pupils  and  himself,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  not 
the  practice  of  looking  into  some  text- book  of  moral  philosophy,  for 
his  own  guidance,  or  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  but — in  the 
true  sj)iiit  of  an  earnest,  faithful,  and  intelligent  instnictor,  who  is 
aware  that  all  he  daily  does  or  omits  is  a  part  of  the  eflfectual,  living 
education  of  the  subjects  of  his  influence — the  careful  study  and 
watchful  observation  of  the  moral  indications  and  tendencies  of  his 
pupils,  as  intimating  thrir  capabilities  and  suggesting  his  measures 
and  resources.  It  is  his  part  to  carry  on,  in  successive  stages,  the 
sacred  offices  of  parental  love  and  wisdom,  daily  transferred  to  his 
charge,  to  bo  fulfilled  in  the  sphere  of  the  schoolroom,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  judgment,  his  skill,  and  his  benignity.  But  the 
proper  home  influence,  though  so  often  missing,  is  the  true  ideal  of 
purpose,  plan,  and  work,  for  the  teacher ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  moral 
results,  in  the  schoolroom  as  at  home,  the  appropriate  influence  must 
ever  be  that  of  an  authoritative,  affectionate,  living,  presence — not 
that  of  an  inanimate  book  or  a  deadening  routine. 

No  one  doubts  that,  to  become  a  skillful  cultivator  of  the  Intel 
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lectual  capabilities  of  his  pupils,  the  instructor  must  understand  the 
character  and  action  of  the  intellectual  faculties — not  merely  as  these 
exist  in  the  enumeration  of  particulars  in  a  text-book  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, but  as  they  actually  reveal  themselves  in  the  personal  action 
and  relations  of  the  living  pupil,  in  whatever  concerns  the  use  and 
exercise  of  his  mind.  The  teacher  must  take  the  position  not  of  a 
studv-nt  of  intellectual  philosophy,  ruminating  in  his  study,  but  of  a 
wakeful  observer  and  inquirer  into  the  phenomena  of  an  actual,  living 
specimen  of  the  human  mind,  whose  course  is  to  be,  in  part,  depend- 
ent ondhe  fidelity  of  his  observation,  and  the  genial  character  of  his 
influence.  Our  previous  course  of  suggestions  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  it  will  be  recollected,  assumed  this  ground  as 
the  appropriate  and  peculiar  one  of  the  teacher,  and  the  only  one  on 
which  he  could  justly  be  regarded  as  doing  aright  his  professional 
work.  The  same  ground  we  would  claim  for  the  teacher,  when  sur- 
veying the  field  of  moral  culture. 

0  Arrangement  of  Topics. 

Recapitulation  of  Method, — The  plan  which  we  propose  to  adopt 
in  the  following  series  of  lectures,  will  still  be,  as  in  the  former  series, 
that  which  places  the  teacher  as  a  responsible  personal  observer  and 
reporter  on  phenomena  and  facts ;  watching  and  aiding  the  ])rogrc8s 
of  human  development.  Our  survey  of  the  fiehl  of  intellectual  culti- 
vation, as  founded  on  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  hifman  being, 
presented,  (1.)  it  will  be  recollected,  a  given  class  of  the  mental  powers 
and  faculties^  themselves,  as  subjects  of  examination  ;  (2.)  ih£  al^at- 
inp  principle,  or  moving  spring,  of  these  powers;  (3.)  their  percepti- 
ble natural  tendency,  or  course  of  action ;  (4.)  the  results  of  their  ac- 
tion ;  and,  (5.)  the  educational  processes  designed  tor  their  appropriate 
development 

Following  this  plan,  we  avoid  all  mere  theoretic  speculation,  and 
stand  on  the  sure  ground  of  observed  fact — the  only  point  of  view 
for  the  discovery  and  recognition  of  truth,  or  the  direction  and  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher.  We  thus,  moreover,  place  the  work  of  educa- 
tion in  the  teacher's  own  hands,  as  a  charge  devolving  on  him,  not 
merely  professionally,  but  personally,  and  laying  him  under  his  just 
responsibility,  as  an  agent  for  others,  and  as  one  intrusted,  in  the 
capacity  of  temporary  guardian,  with  the  dearest  of  all  human  inte- 
rests, and  the  best  of  nil  hopes — hopes  extending  even  to  a  never- 
dying  life. 

I.     Classification  of  the  Moral  Capabilities. 

Unitjf  of  Mdn^s  Moral  Constitution, — Adopting  the  above  method 
^r  oui*cour«e  of  suggestipns  on  moral  education,  we  should  proceed 
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to  enumerate,  as  a  class,  the  most  prominent  of  tbe  peculiar  powers 
and  fHCulties  which  constitute  man  a  moral  being,  capable  of  moral 
influence,  instruction,  and  development.  But  as  every  moral  act 
involves  the  whole  man — not  merely  the  executive  orgfan  of  muscle 
or  nerve,  intellect,  heart  or  will,  but  all,  in  their  li\nng  unity  and 
active  cooperation,  we  can  not,  as  when  examining  the  intellectual 
faculties,  select  any  class  or  group  of  powers  as  exclusively  constitu- 
ting the  moral  capabilities  of  the  human  being.  We  must  take  into 
view  his  whole  nature,  comprehending,  as  it  does,  the  vast  range  of 
his  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  voluntary  attributes,  in  the 
personal  constitution  and  organization  of  the  individual. 

1.  Health  as  an  element  of  Moral  Life. — Man's  moral  condition, 
and  his  capability  of  moral  development,  depend,  in  no  slight  dtfgree, 
on  that  intimate  connection  which  the  Creator  has  ordained  between 
soul  and  body.  As  a  necessary  condition  of  the  unity  of  man*8 
complex  nature,  wholeness  of  being  is  essential  to  whole  and  true, 
that  is,  normal  action,  whether  of  body,  or  of  rnind^or  of  both. 
Physical  disorder,  by  its  reactionary  character,  disintegrates  its 
subject  as  a  moral  agent,  by  withdrawing  the  executive  organism 
from  cooperation  and  consentaneous  action,  in  subordination  whether 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  the  solicitations  of  feeling, 
or  the  normal  activity  of  the  will.  Physical  suffering,  and  its  attend- 
ant involuntary  irritation,  are  sufficient  to  overcast  the  clear  healthy 
action  of  the  judgment,  to  stifle  the  monitions  of  conscience,  to 
cl[flbge  the  natural  current  of  aflfection,  to  generate  angry  passion, 
and  propagate  moral  evil,  to  any  extent — from  the  petty  ebullitions 
of  peevish  temper,  to  the  outbreaks  of  the  fiercest  anger,  or  of  raving 
and  furious  insanity.  Health,  then,  the  educator  must  ever  be  careful 
to  enumerate  among  the  conditions  of  morality,  whether  the  healthy 
state  of  the  agent  be  owing  to  the  normal  sanity  of  mere  bodily 
condition,  or  to  that  health  of  the  higher  nature,  conscience,  which, 
in  man's  fallen  state,  must  so  often  be  invoked,  to  rule  the  turbulent 
and  rebellious  tendencies  of  a  morbid  physical  organization,  and 
which,  when  enlightened,  and  strengthened,  and  purified,  by  super- 
nal aid,  is  a  surer  reliance  than  the  happiest  condition  of  the  best 
normal  animal  life. — To  this  branch  of  our  subject  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  more  distinctly,  under  other  heads,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  parental  and  educational  influences.   • 

2.  IxTKLLECT,  and  its  culture,  important  elements  of  Moral  Life, — 
The  vital  fact  of  man's  moral   unity  of  constitution,  involves   the 
condition  of  his  intellectual  nature,  as  sound  and  true,  or  otherwise. 
The  unhealthy  condition  of  the  bodily  organism,  is  suflScient  to  snb-^ 
Tert,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  moral  character  of  the  humihi  being. 
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ID  sensoDs  of  excessive  morbid  reliction.  Sanity  and  vigor  of  mind^ 
not  less  than  health  of  body,  and  conditions  of  moral  life  and  action ; 
as  is  sadly  manifest  when  we  advert  to  those  unhappy  cases  in  which 
there  has  been  an  overthrow  or  obscuration  of  the  god-like  power 
of  reason  itself.  Insanity,  whether  in  the  form  of  mental  aberration 
or  delusion,  is  competent  not  only  to  impair,  but  to  obliterate,  the 
distinctive  mental  and  moral  attributes  of  man. 

The  enlightened  humanity  of  our  day  mitigates  by  genial,  and 
sometimes,  successful  treatment,  the  sufferings  of  our  nature,  when 
reduced  to  such  deplorable  conditions;  and  its  kind  offices  are 
crowned  with  yet  more  marked  success,  in  its  endeavors  to  ruise  the 
idiotic  and  the  feeble  minded  to  a  comparatively  healthy  intellectual 
and  moral  level.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  tributes  paid  to  moral 
culture — we  may  observe  in  passing — that  such  replacements  of 
depressed  human  nature  are  generally  recognized  as  owing  their 
success  to  the  purely  moral  measures  adopted  in  effecting  them, 
whether  in  cases  of  insanity  or  of  idiocy. 

Culture  essential  to  Intelligence^  and  therefore^  to  Moral  Elevation, — 
Gross  ignorance,  and  utter  aWnce  of  mental  culture,  are  proved  to 
be,  in  general,  fruitful  sources  of  crime,  and  of  moral  evil  in  every 
shape.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  sane  mind  and  sound  judgment  be 
taken  into  the  account,  as,  indispensable  elements  in  the  production 
of  legitin\^te  moral  results  in  action  and  character.  The  intellect 
beclouded  and  darkened  by  ignorance  and  its  attendant  hosts  of 
error  and  prejudice,  or  benuml>ed  by  neglect  and  disuse,  is  incapable 
of  the  clearness  and  activity  which  belong  to  the  normal  states  and 
conditions  of  the  human  mind.  A  pure,  intelligent,  and  loyal 
adherence  to  principle  and  to  conscience,  can  not,  in  such  circum- 
stances, be  expected  to  exist.  The  character  indicated  in  sacred 
scripture, "  a  brutish  man"  who  "doth  not  know,"  may  not  have  chosen 
his  condition ;  but,  while  in  it,  he  is  disqualified  fur  every  proper 
exercise  of  man's  reflective  and  moral  nature.  The  density  of  igno- 
rance to  which  some  classes  of  the  population  of  European  cities, 
and  the  majority  of  the  slave  population  of  our  own  country,  are 
sank,  shows^in  its  deplorable  depression,  and  its  nearly  hopeless 
extinction  or  absence  of  conscience,  how  important  the  daylight  of 
knowledge  is  to  a  pure  atmosphere  in  the  human  soul. 

Evils  of  excessive  Cultivation, — Morality  necessarily  implies  a 
certain  degree  of  intelligence  and  of  culture.  But,  unhappily,  there 
is,  as  is  too  pliunly  apparent  in  the  forms  of  civilized  and  city  life, 
a  condition  in  which  a  moral  inefficiency  of  mind  b  attributable  not 
to  the  absence,  but  to  the  injudicious  excess  of  cultivation ;  and  the 
pile  and  emaciated  features  of  school  children  and   students,  too 
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generally  indicate  the  incompatibility  of  sedentary  life  and  close, 
studious  application,  daily  sustained,  with  a  natural,  healthy  condi- 
tion of  body.  The  parental  complaints  against  schools,  as  under- 
mining the  temper  and  vivacity  of  childhood,  confirm  the  truth  that 
the  "much  study"  which  "is  a  weariness. of  the  flesh,"  impairs,  also, 
the  hfalthy  vigor  and  freshness  of  the  spirit 

Genial  influence  of  appropriate  early  Culture. — Were  early 
education  what  it  should  be,  a  course  of  invigorating,  life-giving 
observation  of  nature  and  its  products,  and  a  succession  of  healthful, 
inspiiing  exercises,  alternating  with  soothing  relaxation  and  cheering 
recreation,  and  a  strictly  limited  and  very  moderate  exercise  of 
pure  intellection  ;  culture  and  intelligence  would  cease  to  be,  as  now, 
too  often  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  healthy  tone  of  mind  and 
habit.  But,  as  we  must  recur  to  this  branch  of  our  subject  when  we 
come  to  the  discussion  of  educational  methods,  we  must  leave  it,  for 
the  present,  with  this  postulate,  that  a  sound,  clear,  vigorous,  and 
well  trained  understanding^  capable  of  correct  and  decisive  judgniente^ 
is  as  important  as  tlie  possession  of  reason  itself,  to  constitute  man 
a  responsible,  moral  agent.  In  other  words,  that  his  rational  faculty 
is  a  moral  power, 

3..  .^THETio  Culture  :  its  Moral  Influence  on  Imagination  and 
Taste. — Among  the  intellectual  sources  of  moral  life  and  power,  a 
prominent  place  must  ever  be  assigned  by  the  judiciofis  educator 
to  the  moulding  and  directing  efficacy  of  imagination  and  taste.  If 
these  influential  faculties  are  untrue  or  impure  in  their  action  and 
character,  the  tendency  of  the  whole  moral  being  is  "only  evil,  and 
that  continually."  If  they  are  sound,  healthy,  pure,  and  vigorous, 
they  become  sure  safeguards,  faithful  guides,  and  genial  ci>mpanions 
of  the  youthful  spirit  They,  also,  rise  to  the  rank  of  powers  iu  the 
moral  domain  of  humanity. 

Moral  influence  of  the  impressions  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty. — In 
that  commingling  of  intuition,  feeling,  and  imagination,  and,  some- 
times, even  of  reflective  judgment,  by  which  the  soul  is  at  once 
overawed,  and  delighted,  and  exalted,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
vast,  the  sublime,  the  majestic  in  nature  or  in  thought,  or  in  that 
only  less  elevating  influence  which  is  inspired  by  the  blending  eflects» 
of  greatness  and  grace  in  the  grandeur  of  nature  or  of  noble  art,  or 
even  in  that  delighted  and  admiring  love  which  is  elicited  by  the 
presence  of  beauty  in  the  myriad  forms  and  hues  with  which  the 
'Creator  has  invested  the  living  and  ever-vaiying  aspects  of  nature, 
which  roan  delights  to  imitate  in  art;*-in  all  these  relations  of  mind 
is  involved  a  moral  element  of  power,  by  which  man^a  iuitur«f  is 
bled  and  parified|  and  fveptuedf  as  in  the  TesUbiilA  of  a  aanetii* 
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ary,  for  those  yet  higher  and  more  effective  influences  which  lift  awe 
into  adoration,  and  attract  the  soal  to  the  beauty  of  holiiftss.  Such 
at  least,  we  know,  is  the  natural  tendency  of  unperverted  mind,  and 
the  experience  of  every  soul  on  which  the  true  Light  shiiieth. 

The  mind  which,  under  the  purifying  influence  of  genial  culture, 
enjoys  the  refining  emotions  and  clear  perceptions  of  a  true  "  taste,** 
(relisk,)  for  those  pursuits  which  lead  to  the  admiring  contemplation 
of  nature,  and  to  the  practice  of  those  arts  which  enable  man  to 
express  his  admiration  of  nature — possesses,  in  its  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful, a  natural  preparation  for  the  reception  of  all  those  salutary 
impressions  which,  in  a  higher  relation,  are  stamped  upon  the  heart 
by  the  irresistible  power  of  every  trait  of  loveliness  of  disposition  and 
character  embodied  in  the  daily  beauty  of  a  pure  and  amiable  life. 

•  Tlie  Graphic  Arts  which  embody  and  repeat  and  perpetuate  such 
impressions,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  an  enumeration  of  man^s  capa- 
bilities of  refining  and  elevating  culture,  even  in  its  strictly  moral  and 
spiritual  relation.  The  dumb  statue,  by  its  perfect  symmetry  and 
grace,  or  its  touching  beauty,  makes  the  heart  eloquent  inwardly  with 
delight  and  love,  with  admiration,  or  with  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
The  portrait  which  recalls  the  image  of  the  lost  and  lovely,  the  good 
and  the  true,  the  noble  and  the  worthy,  speaks  most  touch  ingly  to 
usi,  from  the  spirit  of  the  departed,  in  the  language  of  the  heart. 
The  landscape  which  skillful  art  presents  as  a  microcosm  of  glorious 
nature,  conjured  from  dead,  material  means  and  implements,  by  a 
concentration  of  man's  inventive  genius  and  e<lucated  hand,  deepens, 
at  once,  our  love  of  this  our  earthly  home  of  palatial  grandeur  and 
finished  beauty,  benignantly  assigned  us  by  the  great  Father,  for  our 
preparatory  abode,  and  our  admiration  of  the  powers  with  which  He 
has  endowed  the  beings  created  in  his  image.  The  art  which  at 
once  refines  and  elevates,  does  a  noble  preparatory  work  in  rendering 
more  vividly  susceptible  those  faculties  by  which  the  soul,  when 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  its  highest  relations,  is  yet  more 
^ectually  purified  and  ennobled. 

But  Music — that  art  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  consecrate 
for  His  own  special  service  in  the  offices  of  human  devotion,  aud 
which  may  be  employed  in  the  humble  station  of  a  peculiar  minister 
to  man's  enjoyment,  as  a  sentient  being,  capable  of  ever  new  and 
ever  pure  gratification  from  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  is,  in  its 
inflnenoe  on  the  soul,  an  element  of  singular  moral  efficacy,  in  its 
power  to  inspire  with  reverence,  with  joy,  with  ecstatic  delight^  to 
calm  mod  soothe  the  agitated  spirit^  to  touch  the  heart  with  sympathy 
lor  8orroWy  or  to  mingle  the  humanizing  emotions  of  brotherhood  and 
oompuiioiMhip.    Rightly  cultivated  and  rightly  practiced,  it  affects 
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with  a  pare  aD  J  benign  iDflneiice  botb  mind  and  heart ;  and  happily, 
of  late  yeln,  has  it  taken  its  appropriate  pLice  in  schools,  among  the 
effective  means  of  moral  coltare  not  less  than  Ksthetic 

It  b  no  undue  enlargement  in  the  enumeration  of  the  moral 
ca|iabiiitie8  of  humanity,  to  include  within  its  sphere  the  whole  range 
of  those  arts  by  which  man's  conceptions  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are 
Tendered  more  definite  in  themselves,  and  more  effective  in  their  in- 
fluence on  his  character. 

4.  Sessibiutt,  oi  an  tUnunt  q/*  Moral  Life. — In  our  preceding 
obser^'ations,  we  have  adverted  to  health  of  body  and  mind,  and  to 
intellectual  and  Aesthetic  culture,  as  determining,  in  degree,  man's 
moral  capalnlities ;  since  a  normal  physical  and  intellectual  state  is 
thi;  natural  condition  of  normal  moral  acUon.  Proceeding  to  the 
ftirther  consideration  of  tlie  moral  capacities  and  powers,  the  next 
element  in  our  enumeration  will  be  that  Sensibilily  which,  by  Crea- 
tive ordination,  links  man,  by  the  sense  of  pieamre  and  pain,  to  the 
outward  world,  establishes  a  sentient  world  within  himself^  and  gires 
birth  to  tl\e  vital  elements  of  love  and  oMTfton,  in  all  the  varied  forms 
of  appetite,  instinct,  desire,  feeling,  affection^  passion,  and  emotion^  by 
which  man  is  attracted  or  repelled,  by  which  he  is  prompted  to  action 
and  expression,  and  which  consequently  determine  his  morality, 
{manner  of  action.) 

5.  Thb  Tkstikctivk  Tkkdknciks,  <u  Moral  Incitements, — (1.)  Ap- 
petite^ the  natural  primal  craving  for  satis&ction,  which  implies  a  sense 
of  want  and  a  desire  of  gratification,  more  or  less  definite  according 
to  the  degree  of  intellectual  development  and  definite  consciousness, 
secures,  by  Divine  appointment,  the  perpetual  renovation  of  %ngor, 
heAlth,  and  life,  of  comfort  and  complacency.  In  the  natural  sym- 
pathy of  mind  and  body,  it  tends,  also,  to  generate  the  genial  dis- 
positions and  emotions,  and  to  difiiise  the  moral  element  of  happiness. 
The  intelligent  educator  recognizes  it  as  a  moral  power,  in  its  influence 
on  habit  and  character.  He  well  knows  that,  in  its  pure  and  healthy 
conditions,  it  is  an  effective  promoter  of  serenity  and  tranquillity  and 
cheerfulness,  and  favors  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections ;  that, 
when  neglected,  it  brings  on  an  irritative  reaction,  too  strong,  if  ex- 
treme, for  the  control  of  the  guardian  power  of  conscience ;  and  that, 
when  glutted  by  excess,  it  imbrutes  the  whole  being,  and  leads  to 
those  degrading  habits  by  which  humanity  is  desecrated  or  ruined. 

(2.)  The  natural  Love  of  Activity, — One  of  the  earliest  manifest** 
tious  of  instinct  is  the  restless  desire  of  action,  wliich  is  seen  even  in 
the  involuntary  and  spontaneous  motions  of  the  muscular  frame  in 
infancy,  in  the  insatiable  thirst  for  eierciae  in  childhood,  in  the  irre- 
^''^Ue  tendency  of  boyhood  and  joiith  to  aetfoe  ejtertfoii»  in  At 
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iode&tigable  industry  of  adult  man ;  and  not  less  in  the  instinctive 
craving  for  intellectual  action,  and  the  inextinguishable  curiosity  of 
the  young  mind,  in  the  eager  appetite  for  knowledge  on  all  accessible 
subjects,  and  the  earnest  desire  to  investigate  the  problems  of  our 
being  and  destination,  which  impel  the  maturer  mind,  at  every  stnge 
of  life.  The  same  desire  of  activity  is  marked  in  the  child's  natural 
craving  for  sympathy  and  affection,  and  in  that  desire  for  esteem  and 
approbation  which  mark  the  dispositions  of  youth  and  manhood. 
All  these  impelling  powers,  as  they  tend  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  life 
to  the  individual,  and  prompt  him  to  fill  it  by  corresponding  exertion, 
become  vital  elements  of  moral  life  and  character. 

(3.)  The  natural  Aversion  to  Pain, — This  instinctive  principle, 
which  makes  the  sentient  nature  a  provisional  guardian  of  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  infancy,  and,  in  degree,  of  humanity,  throughout  the 
course  of  life,  o^ierates,  at  first,  with  more  obvious  reference  to  tlie 
protection  of  organic  life  and  health.  But,  as  the  mental  powers 
progressively  unfold  themselves,  and  conscious  sympathy  becomes  a 
source  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  the  instinct  becomes  a  moral  sentiment, 
and  leads  its  subject  to  avoid  whatever  seems  fitted  to  excite  painful 
or  disagreeable  emotions  in  the  consciousness  of  his  fellow  beings.  It 
advances  as  self  consciousness  becomes  more  fully  developed,  to  that 
moral  rank  which  places  it  in  alliance  with  conscience,  and  warns  us 
to  shun  the  foreseen  pain  of  evil  doing,  and  the  reproaches  of  that 
faithful  monitor  which  Divine  wisdom  has  implanted  in  the  bosom  of 
man  to  represent  its  own  jurisdiction.  It  rises,  at  length,  to  that  fear 
of  God  which  deters  from  sin,  under  the  dread  of  His  sovereignty  or 
the  apprehension  of  his  displeasure,  and  which,  in  its  truest  and  most 
genial  form  of  filial  awe,  forbids  the  very  thought  of  offense.  ^The 
power  of  this  instinct  is  most  impressively  shown  when,  as  in  some 
deplorable  instances,  its  first  monitory  warnings  have  been  disregarded, 
and  its  terrific  reaction  drives  reason  from  the  throne  of  intellect,  or 
haunts  a  death -bed  with  horrors. 

(4.)  The  desire  of  Enjoyment — which,  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
tends  to  seek  for  gratification  in  the  sphere  of  the  sentient  nature  in 
its  animal  relations,  rises  to  intellectual  and  moral  action,  with  pro- 
gressive development,  in  subsequent  stages  of  life  and  character,  till  it 
becomes  the  conscious  pursuit  of  even  the  highest  happiness  of 
humanity,  exalts  successively  the  aims  and  endeavors  of  man  to  his 
utmost  elevation  of  moral  action  and  character,  and  stamps  itself  as 
one  of  the  most  |>owerful  agents  in  the  advancement  of  his  being. 

(5.)  The  desire  of  Power, — No  attribute  of  his  nature  more  dis- 
tinctly marks  the  character  of  man  as  a  progressive  being,  than  that 
\frr%  o(  power  whk^  actuates  the  very  in&nt  in  his  attempts  to  stand^ 
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to  walk,  to  speak,  to  put  forth  efforts  of  muscular  force.  The  child, 
the  boy,  and  the  youth,  all  evince  the  activity  of  this  principle,  in  the 
conscious  aiubilion  for  progress  and  advancement  by  which  they  are 
iiupellod  to  earnest  endeavor  and  arduous  exertion,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  mora!.  The  sense  of  power  is,  in  every  stage  of  human 
l.fe,  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  pleasure  of  which  man  is  conscious. 
In  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  it  crowns  his  endeavors  to  explore  the 
worlds  of  nature  and  of  thought,  to  achieve  the  miracles  of  perfect 
art,  to  attain  to  positions  of  affluence  or  of  rank,  to  enjoy,  in  what- 
ever form,  the  splendor  of  greatness.  It  prompts  man,  at  every  stage 
of  his  being,  from  childhood  onward,  to  aim  at  the  relative  manifesta- 
tion of  power  which  is  exhibited  in  superiority  over  others,  in  the 
ability  to  control,  direct,  and  sway  the  minds  and  actions  of  his  fellow- 
men.  This  instinct  of  his  nature  becomes  an  element  of  immense 
productive  force  for  evil,  when  perverted ;  although,  when  prompted 
by  benevolence,  and  restrained  by  justice  and  rectitude,  it  has  occa- 
sionally made  men  the  benefactors  of  their  race. 

(6.)  The  desire  of  Estimation. — This  principle  which,  in  childhood, 
is  manifested  in  the  desire  of  love  and  approbation,  becomes,  in  the 
adult,  a  love  of  esteem  and  respect,  and,  so  far,  is  unquestionably  a 
worthy  motive  power,  and  one  which,  subordinated  to  conscientious 
integrity  and  honor,  elevates  the  character  and  prompts  to  benevolent 
action.  When  it  degenerates  to  mere  love  of  fame  and  applause,  or 
sinks  to  the  miserable  desire  for  distinction  or  mere  notoriety,  its 
effects  are,  of  course,  as  degrading  as  in  its  purer  forms,  it  is  ennobling. 
In  any  form,  it  is  an  element  of  peculiar  power  in  man's  moral 
constitution. 

(j7.)  The  desire  of  Society. — This  principle  man  partakes  with  the 
gregarious  races  of  animal  life.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  clinging 
desire  for  sympathy  and  association,  characteristic  alike  of  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth.  It  becomes,  in  manhood,  the  foundation  of 
social  and  civil  life,  widens  the  sphere  of  the  individual,  and  amplifies 
his  being  by  the  sympathy,  the  intelligence,  the  material  and  moral 
aid  of  a  whole  community  of  his  fellow  men.  As  an  element  of 
human  progress  and  power,  it  ranks  among  the  strongest  and  the 
most  ample  of  man's  moral  resources. 

(8.)  The  desire  of  Freedom, — In  the  stages  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, and  of  immature  life  generally,  the  instinctive  desire  to  throw 
off  restraint,  and  to  enjoy  liberty  of  action,  is  the  natural  expression 
of  that  native  desire  of  development  which  impels  the  progressive 
human  being  in  every  direction  that  promises  the  pleasure  of  con- 
scious effort  and  power.  Partaking,  however,  of  the  partial  blindneaa 
i^t^tributable  to  all  forma  of  mere  instinct^  it  needs  the  direction  and 
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guiduQce  of  faculties  higher  than  itself,  to  constitute  it  a  uniformly 
h»(*:  element  in  activity.  But  as  it  is  capable  of  employmeut  iu  the 
service  of  mau^s  Uest  rights  and  interests,  and,  in  that  capacity,  has 
achieved  some  of  his  noblest  triumphs  for  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
happiuess,  it  takes  justly  a  high  rank  atnong  his  moral  capabilities, 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  development  and  progress. 

6.  The  Primart  Emotions,  as  Moral  Powers, — Sensibility,  the 
8U8ceptibility  of  feeling,  the  great  source  of  moral  life,  presents  its 
numerous  family  of  emotions  as  constituent  members  of  the  group  of 
inorul  powers  and  faculties  by  which  man  is  rendered  capable  of 
meliorating  culture  and  spiritual  growth.  Emotion,  as  the  manifesta- 
tion or  expression  of  feeling  and  affection,  is  not  merely  the  natural 
language  of  the  heart,  rendered  visible  or  audible,  but  in  virtue  of 
the  law  of  sympathy  and  mutual  incitement,  existing  in  the  various 
fiiculties  of  the  soul,  it  is  itself  a  vital  moral  element  reacting  with  a 
)>owerful  augmenting  force  on  the  source  whence  it  springs.  As  an 
inner  movement  of  the  soul  rendered  legible,  it  has,  in  many  cases, 
become,  by  universal  consent  and  usage,  a  synonym  for  the  interior 
condition  whence  it  originates,  whether  in  the  quiet  moods  of  serenity 
or  the  turbulence  of  passion. 

(1.)  Joy. — One  of  the  earliest  feelings  manifested  by  look  and  ac- 
tion, in  the  infant  stage  of  life,  is  that  joyous  emotion  which  con- 
stitutes, so  largely,  the  happiness  of  animal  existence,  in  all  its  earlier 
conditions.  The  genial  nature  of  this  emotion  is  indicated  iu  the  in- 
tense gratification  whicb.it  evidently  yields  to  its  immediate  subject, 
and  which,  by  the  law  of  sympathy,  it  diffuses  to  all  sentient  natures 
within  its  sphere.  From  its  lowest  forms  of  serene  complacency^  to  its 
more  positively  marked  degrees  of  animation  and  cheer/ulneitSy  its 
higher  expressions  of  delight,  of  gladness,  and  hilarity,  or  its  more 
sedate  and  lasting  satisfactions,  in  the  mature  sense  of  happiness 
which  attends  true  enjoyment,  its  influence  on  life  and  health,  on  con- 
scious feeling,  on  temper  and  disposition,  on  the  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  salutary ;  while  undue 
devotion  to  its  influence  precludes  the  |>ossibility  of  benefit  from  those 
deeper  and  more  lasting  pleasures  which  flow  from  serious  thought 
and  earnest  purposes.  Mirth,  habitually  indulged,  leads  to  habitual 
levity  and  frivolity,  and  foregoes  the  distinctive  dignity  of  man.  The 
healthy  and  genial  inspiration  of  joy,  however,  even  intelligent  educa* 
tors  are  sometimes  prone  to  forget,  is,  in  all  the  relations  of  moral 
condition  and  moral  cultivation,  one  of  the  strongest  influences  to 
which  the  young  mind,  by  the  law  of  its  constitution,  is  peculiarly 
fubjected  as  a  vital  element — the  oxygen,  of  its  spiritual  atmosphere. 

(2.)  Sorrowj  grief,  regret,  repentence,  remorse, — ^These  emotions, 
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diametrically  opposed,  in  all  their  effect?,  to  the  genial  inflaenoe  of 
the  preceding,  are  to  be  eschewed  as  permanent  educational  element*) 
in  any  normal  plan  of  early  training;  yet  they  have  their  salutary 
office  in  abnormal  instances,  in  softening  obdurate  hearts,  and  sub- 
duing obstinate  wills,  or  in  awakening  torpid  and  dormant  intellects. 
Their  office,  in  the  business  of  education,  is  that  of  exceptional  reme- 
dies for  excejuional  evils :  they  are  punitive  and  reformatory  in  their 
character,  rather  than  genial  and  preventive.  They  belong  not  to  the 
primary  stage  of  nurture,  but  rather  to  the  secondary  one  of  discipline. 
Still  they  are  sometimes  of  the  greatest  value,  when  they  spring  from 
ingenuous  feelings  of  regret  for  conscious  error,  or  self-reprehension 
for  conscious  faults.  It  was  once  most  happily  said,  "The  tear  of 
contrition  serves  to  wash  the  mote  of  sin  out  of  the  eye."  The  hour 
of  grief  is  that  which  enhances  the  value  of  consolation.  The 
blameless  sadness  of  the  young  heart  calls  for  the  gentle  soothing  of 
the  voice  of  affection.  Sorrow  for  deplorable  losses  blesses  the  voice 
which  can  say,  in  genuine  sympathy  and  cheering  kindness,  "  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled !"  The  moment  of  "  the  heaviness  of  the 
countenance"  is  sometimes  that  in  which  **  the  heart  is  made  better,'* 
by  detaching  it  from  the  burden  of  conscious  evil,  and  preparing  the 
will  for  the  bett<T  course  of  a  new  life.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
judicious  aid  of  the  attentive  educator  may  assist  in  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  moral  era  in  the  personal  history  of  the  pupil.  Even  the 
rougher  and  severer  discipline  of  repentance  and  remorse  becomes,  to 
the  hardened  adult,  a  minister  of  mercy,  when  it  wrenches  the  sinner 
from  the  thraldom  of  evil  habit,  and  sets  him  free  from  the  "bond* 
age  of  iniquity." 

The  moral  power  of  this  whole  class  of  emotions — from  tlie 
imaccountable  cloud  of  depression  which  sometimes  steals  over  the 
sunshine  of  the  young  heart,  to  the  deepest  plunge  into  the  darkness 
of  remorse — is  peculiarly  marked  for  its  efficacy  in  the  renovation  of 
feeling,  and  even  of  disposition  and  character.  In  the  sphere  of  the 
family  and  the  school,  it  sometimes  marks  the  record  of  the  day's  history 
with  the  beginning  of  a  salutary  reformation  of  temper  and  deport- 
ment. But,  in  the  imperfections  of  human  management,  it  some- 
times is  permitted  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a  reactive  sense  of 
wrong,  when  the  feeling  is  unjustly  caused  by  arbitrary  or  erring 
authority.     It  then  becomes  a  power  for  lasting  evil. 

(3.)   Timidity y  fear^  terror. — Like  the  natural  aversion   to  pain, 

these  instinctive  emotions,  which  are  so  easily  excited  in  childhood, 

bespeak  the  guardian  care  of  the  Creator,  in  his  gracious  provision 

against  danger,  and  consequent  destrucUon  to  the  organic  frame,  or 

ental  oonstltaUon.    They  are  the  awift  preventives  of  evil. 
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tbe  safeguards  of  humanity  in  peril.  But  the  vividness  of  child- 
hood^s  emotions  needs  the  aid  of  the  guardian  auspices  of  education 
to  prevent  a  salutary  instinct  from  degenerating  into  unreasoning 
excess,  and  to  protect  the  mental  and  moral  nature  from  the  para- 
lyzing effect,  which,  in  unhappy  instances^  has  extended  to  the  over- 
throw of  reason  itself.  The  timidity  of  childhood  may,  if  not 
watched  over,  become  habitual  self-distrust,  embarrassment,  confusion 
of  thought,  or  even  moral  cowardice.  Wisely  guarded,  it  may  be 
converted  into  a  protection  from  rashness,  presumption,  and  fool- 
hardiness.  Fear  may  be  sometimes  needed  as  a  restraining  influence 
on  forwardness  and  impudence,  or  as  a  check  upon  daring  hardihood, 
in  resistance  to  authority.  But  its  influence  is  unfriendly  to  the 
healthy  development  of  disposition  and  character.  It  never  rises  to 
tbe  dignity  of  an  aid  to  the  development  of  principle.  It  may  aid  in 
producing  a  vivid  apprehension  of  coercive  and  compulsory  measures, 
and  so  lead  to  obviate  their  necessity.  But  its  low  rank  among 
instincts,  its  semi-brutal  character,  at  best,  place  it  among  the  motives 
which  a  generous  educator  would  ever  despise.  If  called  in,  for  a 
moment,  to  quell  resistance  to  authority,  it  yet  can  never  attain  to 
the  dignity  of  a  genuine  moral  influence.  Expediency  may  some- 
times sanction  the  appeal  to  its  effect,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  But, 
if  admitted  at  all  into  the  circle  of  moral  relations,  it  can  not  be 

• 

ranked  higher  than  among  the  abnormal.  As  for  its  extreme  form, 
terror — humanity,  at  the  present  day,  forbids  any  resort  to  it,  as  a 
moral  expedient.  The  peril  of  insanity  lies  too  close  at  hand  to 
permit  any  human  being  to  adopt  it,  even  as  a  means  of  deterring 
from  evil.  Its  only  salutary  use  is  its  instinctive  office  to  prompt  the 
instant  flight  from  peril  to  life  itself.  So,  and  so  only,  does  it  prove 
a  benefit. 

(4.)  Indignation  as  a  moral  sentiment, — The  intelligent  moral 
instructor  will,  of  course,  carefully  guard  his  pupils  from  confound- 
ing this  principle  with  the  mere  animal  emotion  or  passion  of  anger. 
Anger  is  the  mere  prsonal  re&ction  of  maddened  feeling  and  blinded 
reason,  which  man  is  capable  of  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and 
which  vents  itself  in  violence  on  the  agent  of  injury.  Indigna- 
tion is  that  impersonal  sentiment  which  regards  not  the  agent  but 
the  act,  which  makes  the  young  heart  glow  at  the  sense  of  wrong, 
when  the  teacher  is  relating  an  instance  of  oppression  or  cruelty, 
which  occurred,  perhaps,  ages  ago,  and  in  some  distant  land.  This 
species  of  resentment  is  a  purely  mental  thing,  a  salutary  and  enno- 
bting  emotion  of  re&ctive  sympathy,  which  belongs  to  man  as  a 
being  consciously  endowed  with  free  agency,  and  equally  abhorring  a 
eondilion  of  nnjiuit  subjection,  and  tbe  opprcasion  which  causes  it — 
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as  a  being  instinctivelj  impelled  to  oppose  and  overthrow  every 
palpable  form  of  evil  which  besets  the  condition  of  humanity.  In- 
dignation has  inspired  many  of  those  peaceful  revolutions  which' 
have  renovated  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  communities, 
more  frequently  than  it  has  originated  those  bloody  revolutions 
which  have  sometimes  been  the  birth-throes  of  national  life  and 
liberty. 

(5.)  Wonder, — Among  the  first  indications  of  mental  life,  in 
childhood,  is  the  emotion  of  wonder,  which,  at  that  stage  of  human 
progress,  is  so  often  called  forth  by  the  novelties  of  observation  and 
experience.  The  freshness  of  feeling  which  it  indicates,  and  tlie 
manifest  delight  attending  it,  show  plainly  its  power  as  an  element 
of  mental  life  and  moral  activity.  This  emotion,  judiciously  evoked 
and  skillfully  cherished  by  the  watchful  educator,  becomes  not  o.nly  a 
genial  and  a  powerful  incentive  to  intellectual  exertion,  but  the  trib- 
ute of  the  young  heart  on  the  altar  of  the  yet  "  unknown  God," 
who  is  waiting  to  be,  in  due  season,  revealed  to  intelligent  faith.  The 
wonder  which  the  novelty  of  all  created  things  raises  in  the  dawning 
consciousness  of  childhood,  is  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  reverence  which  are  afterward  to  blend  in  the  soul,  as  it 
rises  to  the  recosmition  of  the  Author  of  life  and  the  Giver  of  its  law 
of  duty. 

(6.)  Awe. — ^This  emotion  transcends  that  of  mere  wonder,  and 
thrills  the  soul  with  a  profounder  sense  of  power,  whether  exhibited 
in  the  tremendous  forces  of  nature,  in  its  astounding  aspects  of 
elemental  commotion,  as  in  the  heaving  fire  of  the  volcano,  the 
dashing  billows  of  ocean,  the  rush  of  the  cataract,  the  blinding  flash 
of  the  lightning,  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  or  the  fury  of  the  tornado, 
or  in  the  calmer  majesty  of  mountain  forms,  the  overwhelming  vast- 
ness  of  impenetrable  forests,  or  the  immeasurable  depths  of  space. 
As  a  moral  inspiration,  it  aids  the  feeble  faculties  of  man  in  his 
attempts  to  dwell  upon  the  conception  of  almighty  power  and  eter- 
nal duration ;  and  while  he  must  eveh  sink  consciously  baffled  in  all 
his  attempts  to  comprehend  Ilim  ^^  whose  greatness  is  unsearchable, 
and  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,"  yet  he  never  feels  more  vividly 
the  greatness  of  his  own  nature,  limited  though  it  is,  than  when 
losing  his  human  littleness  in  the  conteniplation  of  the  great  and 
marvellous  works  which  bespeak  the  majesty  of  llim  who  is  ^*  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 

This  overwhelming  and  yet  ennobling  emotion,  education  has  it 
for  one  of  its  special  offices  to  deepen  and  expand  by  all  the  Mds 
which  nature  and  science  furnish  to  the  inquiriog  mind  of  man.  Its 
influence  is  doubly  salutary,  ail  it  prostrates  the  human  being  in 
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conscious  insignifioence  before  his  Creator,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
exalts  Him  who  is  the  '^Majesty  of  heaven  and  earUi.^'' 

(T.)  Hope. — As  an  intelligent  inspiration,  of  intellect,  heart,  and 
will,  in  activity  connected  with  the  sense  of  duty,  hope,  the  expecta- 
tion of  success,  becomes  an  element  of  high  moral  value  and  power. 

It  is  congenial  with  the  conscious  happiness  of  being  which  natu- 
rally  belongs  to  the  joyous  associations  of  early  childhood,  and, 
indeed,  of  young  life  in  all  its  various  stages.  It  inspires  and  sus- 
tains the  aspirations  of  boyhood  and  youth,  and  invigorates  the 
exertions  of  manhood.  It  is  a  silent  tribute  from  the  heart  of  man 
to  Divine  benignity ;  and  when  elevated  and  hallowed  by  faith,  it 
rejoices  in  the  anticipation  of  a  future  life  of  perfect  felicity.  Its 
rank,  and  its  efficacy  as  a  moral  influence,  constitute  it  one  of  the 
highest  powers  by  which  man's  moral  nature  is  actuated. 

7.  The  Benignant  Affections,  as  elements  of  moral  life  and 
power. — (1.)  Love. — By  the  great  pervading  attribute  of  sensibility, 
inherent  in  his  constitution,  man  learns  to  feel  his  condition  before  he 
knows  it,  and  to  sympathize  with  his  fellow-beings  before  he  is  capa- 
ble of  understanding  them.  The  law  of  Sympathy^  written  on  his 
whole  nature,  as  a  primary  element  of  his  being,  which  ultimately 
developed  into  every  form  of  social  and  benevolent  feeling,  brings 
him,  unconsciously,  at  first,  under  the  dominion  of  the  paramount 
law  of  Love^  which  attracts  him  toward  his  fellow-beings  by  a  genial 
and  kindly  influence  which  he  delights  to  feel,  and  which,  as  his  con- 
scious intelligence  gradually  unfolds  itself,  he  learns  to  understand  as 
mutual  and  reciprocal.  This  mysterious  power  ties  the  heart  of  the 
infant  to  that  of  the  mother,  and  that  of  the  mother  to  the  infant 
with  an  affection  stronger  than  life.  •  In  the  little  community  of  home, 
it  links  the  souls  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  fraternal  union  of  Affection. 
It  is  the  sacred  law  of  parental  and  filial  duty,  and  moves  the  whole 
moral  machinery  of  human  life  in  its  hallowed  and^  blessed  sphere  of 

privacy. 

There  virtue  has  its  purest  forms  and  dearest  aspects,  its  genuine, 
spontaneous  amenities ;  and  though  unknown  beyond  its  own  quiet 
sphere,  has  its  own  unseen  record  of  generous  self-sacrifice,  and  of 
fortitude  more  than  heroic.  Among  the  noblest  motive  powers  of 
moral  action,  the  affections  of  home  are  those  to  which  the  enlightened 
educator  will  ever  assign  the  highest  place,  as  regards  the  capabilities 
of  the  human  heart  for  living  development. 

(2.)  Oratitude. — This  peculiar  benignant  reaction  of  love,  in  view 
of  favor  or  Idndneas  experienced,  mingles  largely  with  the  exercise  of 
filial  and  fraternal  affection,  and  enters  into  every  emotion  called  forth 
by  the  coDscioosness  of  benefit  conferred,  in  whatever  degree — from 
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tbe  ordinary  acts  of  human  kindness  and  courtesy,  to  those  grater 
expressions  of  benevolence,^  which  bestow  safety  or  comfort  and  hap- 
piness, in  valuable  and  lasting  forms  of  bene6cent  action.  This  gen- 
erous emotion  is  not  always  accompanied  with  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  remunerate  a  benefactor  by  any  adequate  return.  The  service 
or  the  favor  which  calls  it  forth,  is  sometimes  greater  than  language 
or  action,  or  any  form  of  external  expression,  can  equal.  It  may  be 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  prompt  the  devotion  of  a  whole  life  to  the 
friend  or  benefactor  toward  whom  it  is  directed.  Such  is  true  filial 
attachment   -Such  is  man's  position  toward  his  Orator. 

Tbe  promptings  of  this  generous  emotion  lead,  sometimes,  to  the 
noblest  manifestations  of  true  sensibility  and  self-renouncing  devotion. 
Some  of  the  brightest  passages  on  the  page  of  history  are  those  which 
record  the  heroic  iu^tions  to  which  this  feeling  has  given  birth. 

In  ihe  relations  of  education,  its  influence  on  the  ingenuous  mind 
and  heart  of  youth,  forms  one  of  the  most  sacred  attachments  of 
human  life.  A  grateful  feeling  of  returning  love  for  the  guardian 
mental  care  which,  in  our  early  years,  watched  over,  and  served  to 
form  and  mould  within  us,  the  ideal  image  of  excellence  at  which  we 
were  taught  to  aspire,  the  filial  reverence  which  the  heart,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, so  gladly  pays  as  a  tribute  to  wisdom  and  worth,  insure  the 
inspiration  of  the  noblest  aims  in  all  subsequent  life,  to  Uie  heart  which 
is  conscious  of  them. 

8.  Thb  Generous  Affections,  as  Moral  Poxoers, — (1.)  Friend- 
ship,— The  cordialities  of  disinterested  friendship,  and  the  mutual 
good  offices  of  human  kindness  and  reciprocal  obligation  are  but  ex- 
pansions of  fraternal  feeling  from  the  primary  sphere  of  home ;  and 
their  efficacy  in  promoting  human  well-being,  on  a  broad  scale,  render 
them  powerful  instruments  of  good,  as  well  as  rich  elements  of  moral 
hfe  in  the  heart 

(2.)  Patriotism, — On  a  yet  wider  field,  patriotic  attachment  and 
principle,  as  they  cherish  the  generous  spirit  of  self-devotion,  give 
ample  scope  for  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  which  adorn  and  dignify 
human  life.  The  noblest  pages  of  history  are  those  which  exhibit  the 
magnanimity  of  genuine  patriotism.  As  a  feeling  of  the  heart,  or  a 
principle  of  duty,  this  sentiment  possesses  peculiar  power  in  inspiring 
man  to  noble  deeds ;  and  as  a  spring  of  development  to  personal 
character,  it  must  ever  rank  high  among  the  moral  capabilities  of 
man. 

(3.)  Philanthropy, — ^The  expansive  feeling  which  embraces  the 
whole  human  family  in  the  wide  open  arms  of  brotherhood,  is  a  vir- 
tue yet  more  disinterested,  and  more  true  to  Gk>d  and  roan,  than  even 
the  truest  and  the  warmest  patriotism.    It  is  emineDtlj  the  Christian's 
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virtUQ,  SO  far  as  he  is  true  to  the  teachings  and  example  of  Him  who 
came  to  proclaim  ''good  will  to  men,''  and  charged  his  followers  with 
a  message  of  love  to  ''the  whole  world."  The  history  of  genuine 
Christianity  is  chiefly  the  record  of  those  who  went  forth  on  this 
errand,  "  with  their  hfe  in  their  hand,"  and  who  were  ever  cheerfully 
ready  to  deposit  it  in  pledge  of  their  devotion  to  the  well-being  of 
"  Barbarian,  Sc}'thian,  bond,  or  free." 

Among  the  powers  which  characterize  man  as  a  moral  being  capa- 
ble of  culture,  and  of  advancement  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  no  trait 
of  disposition  gives  larger  promise  than  this;  and  on  none  does 
humanizing  culture  produce  larger  effects. 

(4.)  Humanity  toward  Animal  Nature, — As  the  ofispring  of  Divine 
love,  the  human  spirit,  tliough  its  lustre  has  been  dimmed  by  the 
breath  of  sin,  yet  retains  something  of  the  characteristic  benignity  of 
its  Source ;  and  the  range  of  its  benevolent  sympathy  is  not  limited 
to  the  circle  of  its  fellow  beings,  but  flows  forth,  if  not  unnaturally 
diverted  from  its  channel,  to  the  wider  sphere  of  universal  being.  In 
its  relation  even  to  the  humbler  races  of  the  creation,  which  have 
been  subjected  to  its  dominion,  by  the  appointed  gradations  in  the 
scale  of  life,  it  manifests  itself  capable  of  a  beneficence  for  which  the 
designation  of  "  humanity*^  has  been  suggestively  chosen. 

The  universal  law  of  Love,  if  obeyed,  expands  and  elevates  the 
soul  of  man  to  that  moral  comprehensiveness  of  being  which  ranks 
him  "  but  little  lower  than  the  angels ;"  and  while  he  is  thus  permitted 
to  see  "all  earthly  things  put  under  his  feet,"  his  crown  of  royalty  is 
indeed  one  of  "  glory  and  honor,"  because  it  invests  him  with  the 
conscious  responsfbility  of  an  intelligent  and  moral  sovereign.  This 
true  majesty  pf  man  is  the  source  at  once  of  his  just  self-respect,  and 
'of  some  of  his  noblest  regal  attributes  and  virtues,  to  cherish  and 
confirm  which  is  among  the  special  of^ces  of  appropriate  human  cul- 
ture. 

9.  Rbligious  Principle,  <w  a  Moral  Power. — (1.)  Reverence. — 
The  feeling  of  which  the  young  mind  is  conscious,  as  one  of  the  dawn- 
ing intimations  of  the  development  of  its  own  reflective  powers,  when 
contemplating  the  dignity,  the  authority,  the  wisdom,  and  the  benignity 
of  the  parental  character  on  which  it  consciously  depends  for  being 
and  happiness — is  although  not  yet  fully  or  distinctly  developed  to  its 
own  consciousness,  one  of  the  profoundest  emotions  of  which  it  is 
susceptible ;  and  to  the  unperverted  heart  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
cords  of  sacred  obligation  by%hich  it  is  bound  to  all  filial  duty. 

The  emotion  thus  experienced  is  naturally  transferred,  by  the 
Blind's  law  of  association  to  all  forms  of  venerable  human  worth  and 
dignitj.    It  i»  called  forth  by  the  wisdom  of  age,  by  nobility  of  chamc- 
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ter  in  exalted  station,  and,  in  degree,  bj  all  authority  justly  exercised. 
It  marks  alike,  in  such  circumstances,  the  deportment  of  ingenuous 
youth  and  of  true  manliness.  Its  indications  in  the  intercourse  of 
life  are  the  assurance  of  that  susceptibility  by  which  judicious  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  inspiration  of  a  genuine  faith,  are  enabled  to  lift  the 
human  soul  in  reverence  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  to  create  a 
sacred  regard  fur  all  that  Divine  truth  reveals  as  duty.  Its  value  as 
an  element  in  moral  cultivation,  is  beyond  expression,  great,  as  re- 
gards its  influence,  whether  in  securing  the  respect  and  obedience  due 
to  parents  and  teachers,  to  seniority  in  years,  and  to  eminence  in  at- 
tainments, or  in  conferring  on  education  itself,  its  true  character  as  a 
sacred  relation  in  the  business  and  duties  of  life,  and  as  a  connecting 
link  in  the  chain  which  gives  unity  to  man^s  being  in  its  extension  to 
a  higher  sphere  of  mental  and  spiritual  existence. 

(2.)  Faith. — Another  element  of  the  highest  power  in  moral 
reIatio[is  is  the  Faith  which  believes  and  trusts,  and  thus  unites  man 
to  his  fellow  man,  and  man  to  the  Author  of  his  being.  A  great 
writer  has  denominated  this  principle  as  that  **  which  holds  the  mor- 
al elements  of  tlie  world  together.^'  Without  it,  man  is  an  isolated, 
helpless,  hopeless  outcast,  wandering  on  the  shores  of  being  without 
aim  and  without  direction,  ready  to  he  "swallowed  up  and  lost,"  at 
the  end  of  his  brief  career  of  earthly  life. 

Faith  is  the  source  and  spring  of  all  moral  life,  and,  as  a  capability 
in  tlie  relations  of  culture,  its  productive  power  is  compamtively 
inexhaustible,  or  limited  only  by  the  measure  of  endeavor.  It  lifts 
man  above  himself,  and  supplies  him  with  a  power  beyond  his  own. 
It  gives  the  parent  and  the  teacher  an  influence  nearly  unbounded. 
In  its  highest  form,  it  solves,  with  light  from  above,  the  great  Chris- 
tian paradox,  "  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong." 

(8.)  Conscience. — The  primordial  moral  element  which  holds 
sway  over  all  man's  powers  and  faculties,  is  Conscience.  This  great 
regulator  of  the  springs  of  action  no  competent  educator  can  ever 
permit  himself  to  regard  in  the  merely  popular  light  of  a  reporter 
and  penal  officer,  following  the  acts  of  which  it  takes  cognizance 
only  after  they  have  been  committed,  or  irretrievably  determined. 
As  the  sense  of  duty,  it  presides  over  the  whole  mental  being.  As 
an  intelligent  agent,  it  partakes  in  the  work  of  consciousness  and 
reason.  It  knows  and  judges.  It  remembers,  indeed,  with  fearful 
exactness,  the  deeds  of  the  past.  But  it  has  also  the  eyes  of  intui- 
tion and  of  inference  for  the  presentj  and  the  power  of  prospection, 
prediction,  and  suggestion  for  the  future.  In  feeling — unless  blunted 
or  extinguished — it  is  sensitive,  to  the  utmost  degree  of  acuteneas; 

'  '^  pierces  to  the  very  ''joints  and  marrow"  of  the  moral  organ* 
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i^m.  Its  cautery  is  terrible  in  its  unsparing  intensity.  By  Creative 
ordination  it  is  paramount  to  the  will.  It  prompts,  and  threatens, 
Had  remonstrates,  and  commands,  and  forbids,  and  impels  or  deters, 
with  absolute  authority ; — irresponsible  to  any  higher  power  within 
the  whole  domain  of  humanity,  atid  acknowledging  none  without, 
but  the  one  supreme  authority  of  God  and  duty. 

A»  an  intelligent  sentiment,  and  determining  principle,  it  sums  up 
man^s  moral  capacities  and  powers  in  their  whole  extent  of  life  and 
action.  It  constitutes  him  what  he  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  and' in 
his. own  consciousness — a  responsible  moral  agent,  whose  motto,  writ- 
ten on  his  inmost  being,  is  "  Be  perfect^ 

Under  the  prompting  influence  of  conscience,  as  the  law  of  duty, 
appointed  by  the  supreme  lawgiver,  a  devout  regard  to  His  authority, 
and  a  grateful  sense  of  His  benignant  care,  the  young  mind,  enlight- 
ened by  the  teachings  of  "  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,"  is 
betimes  elevated  to  that  pietf/  toward  the  Father  of  all,  which  raises 
the  personal  worth  and  virtues  of  the  human  being,  in  his  aspira- 
tions, to  the  height  of  sanctity,  carries  up  all  questions  of  moral 
action  to  the  highest  of  all  tribunals,  and  breathes  into  all  his  en- 
deavors of  duty  the  inspiring  breath  of  a  spiritual  life  and  a  divine 
power.  Most  justly  did  the  fathers  of  New  England  require  of  the 
teacher  of  youth  that  he  should  regard  himself  as  specially  set 
apart  for  the  "nurturing**  of  childhood  in  "piety,""  as  the  security 
for  all  those  virtues  which  insure  the  safety  of  a  community  and  ^re 
the  adornment  of  humanity. 

10.  The  Will,  <w  a  Moral  Power. — Man^s  ability  to  determine 
the  moral  course  of  his  actions,  to  choose  the  right  and  avoid  the 
wrong,  can  never  be  made  clearer  to  himself  by  the  light  of  "  science 
filsely  so  called,"  than  it  is  in  his  own  inmost  convictions.  It  never 
is  obscured  to  his  consciousness  till,  wandering  from  his  limited 
sphere  of  possible  conception,  he  bedims  it  by  some  cloud  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  and  perplexing  casuistry — "  darkening  counsel" 
by  "  skeptical  doubts"  and  "  words  without  knowledge."  Conscience, 
the  only  competent  court,  adjudges  him  free,  innocent  or  guilty,  com- 
mendable or  culpable,  in  every  act  within  the  limits  of  his  power, 
yet — for  that  very  reason,  not  independent  of  the  authority  which 
pronounces  sentence  on  his  actions,  and  which  involves  the  existence 
of  an  authority  higher  than  itself,  to  which  he  is  strictly  responsible, 
here  and  hereafter,  though  at  liberty  now  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
individual  will.  To  the  doings  of  this  determining  and  executive 
power,  which  directs  and  moves  the  arm,  whether  it  is  stretched  forth 
to  succor  or  to  kill,  attaches,  then,  a  moral  character  of  fearful  power ; 
and  to  ioflaence  it  for  good,  and  not  for  evil,  to  guide  it  in  the  path 
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of  rectitude  and  benevolence,  is  the  appropriate  work  of  education, 
as  the  guardian  of  human  welfare. 

11.  Thb  Practical  Virtues,  as  Moral  Powers. — High  among 
these  attributes  stands  Rectittide — that  power  of  self-adjustment  by 
which  man  corresponds  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  as  the  sense  of 
right,  which  keeps  him  true  to  his  position  in  the  moral  universe-— 
true  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  to  the  posture  in  which  his  Creator 
placed  him  when  He  ^  made  man  upright."  This  principle  confers 
on  the  human  being  that  noble  power  of  self-poise,  which  bespeaks 
his  dignity,  as  a  free  agent,  endowed  with  the  ability,  to  maintain 
his  moral  identity  and  stability,  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  circum- 
stance, or  the  plausible  solicitations  of  evil.  It  tends  to  render  him 
sacredly  regardful  of  truth  in  all  his  communications  with  his  fellow- 
beings,  and  of  equity  and  justice  in  all  his  transactions.  It  stamps 
his  character  with  integrity  and  honor^  in  every  station  of  power — 
with  fidelity^  honestyy  and  punctuality  in  the  discliarge  of  every 
obligation  of  duty.  Truthfulness,  is,  in  a  word,  the  one  sure  and 
firm  foundation  of  every  personal  virtue,  and  the  only  ground  of 
reliance  between  man  and  man.  Without  the  security  which  it 
affords,  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society  would  be  but  a  hollow 
structure  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  and  life  but  a  degrading  scene 
of  deceit,  imposition,  and  intrigue,  issuing  in  universal  corruption 
and  misery. 

A  sacred  regard  to  truth,  in  all  its  relations  of  coinmunication, 
whether  in  ej^pression  or  action,  while  it  is  an  element  so  indispensa- 
ble to  the  existence  of  human  virtue,  in  any  form,  is  one  which 
more  than  most  others,  is  a  growth  of  culture  in  the  soul,  and  pecu- 
liarly needs  the  genial  guardianship  of  watchful  care,  mature  wis- 
dom, and  consummate  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  The 
fertile  imagination  and  artistic  fancy  of  childhood,  are  prone  to 
create  a  world  of  unreality  around  the  unconscious  spirit,  in  its  im- 
maturity of  knowledge  and  experience ;  and  a  guiding  mind  is  ever 
needed  to  lead  it  onward  to  a  distinct  perception  of  the  sacred  beau- 
ty which  invests  the  simplicity  and  severity  of  truth,  and  which 
renders  any  conscious  violation  of  it  a  desecration.  The  force  of 
truthfulness,  as  a  moral  principle,  when  so  directed  and  matured,  is 
seen  in  that  loyal  and  devoted  adherence  to  its  dictates,  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  constancy  and  genuine  heroism  of  the  martyr.  In 
his  estimation,  it  is  held  dearer  than  life,  no  intensity  of  pain  or 
suffering  has  the  power  to  wrest  it  from  him. 

12.  The  Humane  and  Gbntlb  Virtues,  €m  Moral  Powers. — Un- 
der this  designation  may  be  properly  included  those  traits  of  disposi- 
tion and  character  which  soften  the  faesA  of  nuiQ  to  bis  fellow  man— 
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tbe  iympnihy  which  is  not  a  mere  passive  condition  of  feeling  or  or- 
ganic susceptibility,  but  a  living,  active  participation  in  the  emotions 
evinced  by  our  fellow  creatures;  leading  us  to  rejoice  in  the  ha|  piness 
of  otherH,  to  compassionate  them  in  conditions  of  want  and  distress, 
to  commiserate  sorrow  and  suffering,  in  every  form — ignor«ince,  error, 
degradation,  vice,  and  every  pressure  of  evil  which  afPict^  or  depresses 
humanity ; — to  cherish  the  catholic  spirit  of  universal  charity,  toler- 
ance for  the  sentiments  whick differ  from  our  own,  uniform  tindemess 
toward  woman  and  childhood,  calmness  under  irritating  treatment, 
meekness  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  quietness  and  mildnesft  with  the 
violent,  patience  and  forbearance  with  waywardness  and  opposition 
and  injury,  jnty  for  the  erring,  mercy  for  the  evil-doer.  All  these  god- 
like traits  of  disposition  are  the  features  which  characterize  the  pecu- 
liar spirit  of  true  Christian  culture ;  none  of  them  the  mere  fortuitous 
products  of  a  happy  constitution  of  body  or  of  mind,  but  all  earned 
by  ceaseless  watchfulness,  and  diligent  endeavor,  and.  sometimes,  by 
arduous  strugglelj  and  none  of  them  perfected  without  aid  from  on 
high. 

13.  Personal  Qualitibs,  in  their  Moral  Influence:  The  Self-as- 
serting and  Self  sustaining  Virtues  of  the  Individual  Man, — ( 1 . )  Self- 
respect, — As  a  being  created  in  the  high  sphere  of  intelligent  and 
moral  existence,  and  possessed  of  an  immortal  natu^  man  enjoys,  in 
a  just  self-respect,  a  security  against  degradation  by  any  influence 
which  he  feels  to  be  unworthy  of  the  rank  assigned  him  in  the  uni- 
verse. Consciously  noble  in  origin  and  destination,  he  tends,  if  not 
perverted  or  degraded  by  habit,  to  noble  action ;  and  if,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  Divine  favor,  he  is  consciously  recovered  from  a  fallen  condi- 
tion, he  feels  it  his  immunity,  as  **a  new  creature,"  to  have  been  liber- 
ated from  a  state  of  bondage — set  free  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  •  glori- 
ous liberty,"  and  impelled  to  run  a  new  and  noble  career.  R<*spect 
for  his  own  nature  and  personal  condition — when  ke]it  pure  from  the 
senseless  interminglings  of  pride,  or  haughtiness,  or  arrogance,  of 
overweening  self-esteem,  or  exclusive  self-regard — insures  to  man  tbe 
proper  dignity  of  his  Wing,  and  tends  to  elevate  all  his  aims  and  ac- 
tions. It  is  an  element  oif  high  moral  power;  and  the  judicious  culti- 
vation of  its  influence  is  a  prominent  duty  of  all  whose  ofiice,  as 
educators,  constitutes  them  the  guardians  of  humanity. 

(2.)  Ambition, — Feeling  the  nobility  of  his  nature,  man,  when  not 
ho])e1ejiBly  degraded,  instinctively  seeks  to  act  in  harmony  with  his 
conscious  position,  and,  under  the  influence  of  ambition,  to  aspire  after 
advancement,  in  every  stage  and  relation  of  his  life.  This  desire  may, 
it  is  true,  be  suffered  to  center  on  merely  selfish  purposes — on  the  per- 
•onal  aggrandisement  of  an  individual,  to  the  exclusion  or  depression 
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of  Others,  and  to  the  violation  of  their  rights.  In  such  cases,  it  sinks 
to  the  level  of  that  brutal  greed  which  prompts  one  of  the  inferior 
animals  to  usurp  the  better  place  at  the  trough,  and  monopolize  its 
advantages,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  weaker  members  of  the  herd. 

But  the  desire  of  advancement,  as  that  of  progress  and  attainment, 
is  utterly  free  from  all  considerations  of  relative  superiority  or  ad- 
vantage. It  is  obedience  to  an  ennobling  instinct,  pure  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  beneficial  in  its  results,  not  meyrly  to  the  individual  whom  it 
elevates,  but  to  all  whom  it  enables  him  to  aid  from  the  higher  sphere 
of  ability  to  which  he  has  been  raised.  To  the  student  it  is  a  most 
powerful  incitement  to  application  and  exertion;  and  in  the  relations 
of  moral  attainment,  its  influetace  is  a  salutary  inspiration  of  the 
highest  order.  '  It  is  not  incompatible  witli  the  purest  s])irit  of  benevo- 
lence, in  the  largeness  of  the  plans  on  which  it  delights  to  work,  and 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  benefits  which  it  delights  to  bestow.  It 
urges  the  Christian  aspirant  to  "  press  toward  the  mark,^  **  for  the 
prize  of  his  high  calling,*'  and  incites  him  by  the  premise  of  a  '*  crown 
of  life.'' 

(3.)  Mugnanimity. — Ambition  naturally  tends  to  generate  another 
personal  quality  of  noble  character  and  influence— rthat  magnanimity 
which  lifts  man  above  the  littleness  that  would  limit  the  scope  of  life, 
and  fritter  away  its  purposes  in  paltry  pursuits,  in  trivial  employments, 
or  low  gratifications,  in  snatching  at  mean  advantages,  or  mingling  in 
]»etty  strifes.  This  ennobling  virtue  incites  its  possessor  to  high  aims 
in  all  his  plans  and  purposes,  and  to  an  utter  disregard  of  meanness 
in  motive  or  action,  as  manifested  by  others  toward  himself.  It  over- 
looks malice  and  injury,  or  forgives  their  results.  It  disdains  revenge. 
It  is  a  sure  preventive  of  that  sordid  narrowness  of  soul  which  induces 
man  t^  drudge,  throughout  life,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  accumulating 
wealth,  or  to  practice  the  degrading  shifts  of  a  niggardly  parsimony 
in  expenditure,  through  fear  of  diminishing  his  hoards.  A  magnan- 
imous spirit  scorns  the  selfish  littleness  which  thus  wraps  the  individ- 
ual in  himself,  and  shuts  the  door  of  his  heart  against  the  natural^ 
claims  of  human  brotherhood.  It  gives  a  generous  breadth  to  meas- 
ures of  usefulness  and  benevolence,  and  raises  human  activity  to  a 
higher  sphere  and  ampler  scope  in  all  directions. 

(4.)  Resolution. — ^This  attribute,  so  imi)ortant  in  all  the  practice] 
relations  of  life,  implies  the  clearness  of  perception  and  readiness  of 
judgment  in  consequence  of  which  the  will  is  empowered  instantane- 
ously to  decide  the  course  of  action.  Hence  the  certainty  and  the 
swiftness  with  which  execution  follows  purpose,  the  invaluable  habit 
of  promptness  and  dispatch  in  buMneas^  and  of.  punctuality  and  effic- 
icncj»  in  \  eribrmanee,  as  oontniated  with  the  lagging  irreaolution,  and 
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halting,  nnavailing  endeavor,  which  invariably  issue  in  failure  and 
disappointnaent 

The  power  of  energetic  and  decisive  resolve  determines,  at  once, 
the  practical  value  of  an  individual,  and  the  reliance  which  may  be 
placed  on  him  by  others.  It  determines,  in  &ct,  the  meatal  health 
and  moral  life  of  the  man,  the  efficacy  of  his  action,  and  the  estima* 
Uon  of  bis  character. 

Many  constitutions  are  so^formed  that  even  this  trait  of  mental 
freshness  and  vigor,  so  natural  to  early  life,  in  general,  needs  diligent 
cultivation  to  secure  its  due  development  in  particular  cases.  The 
dreamy  indolence,  the  languid  inactivity,  the  tendency  to  aimless 
reverie  and  absence  of  mind,  which  proceed  from  organic  feebleness, 
wear  the  same  aspect  with  the  profound  abstraction  of  deep  and  earn- 
est thought,  and  thus  excite,  perhaps,  in  the  mind  of  the  parent  or 
the  teacher,  the  expectation  of  the  fruits  of  close  thinking  and  severe 
application — an  expectation  sure  to  be  disappointed.  The  irresolute 
youth  is  prone  to  sink  into  habitual  vacancy  of  mind,  indecision  of 
purpose,  vacillation  and  feebleness  of  judgment,  sluggishness  and 
utter  inefficiency  of  will. 

(5.)  Courage, — A  kindred  quality  of  soul  to  power  and  promptness 
of  resolution,  is  tliat  genuine  courage  which  man,  as  a  self-reliant  and 
independent  agent,  is  naturally  called  to  exert ;  and  which,  as  a  being 
of  conscious  energy  and  power,  by  his  very  constitution,  is  one  of  the 
primary  instincts  of  his  nature.  It  enables  him  to  assert  his  place  in 
tlie  creation,  as  an  agent  intrusted  with  dominion,  to  a  vast  extent, 
over  nature  and  circumstance,  and  destined  to  a  high  position  by  the 
exercise  of  his  peculiar  endowments.  It  protects  him,  at  the  same 
time,  from  any  undue  ascendency  usurped  over  him  by  a  fellow-man. 
It  prompts  him  to  oppose  and  resist  every  encroachment  on  his  rights, 
and  to  imj>eril  life  itself  in  defense  of  his  natural  liberty  of  action.  It 
nerves  him  to  encounter  danger,  to  Iriumph  over  obstacles,  and  to 
master  difficulties.  It  lightens  toil,  and  facilitates  attainment. — 
It  gives  to  the  energies  of  individual  mind  and  will  the  comparative 
force  of  numbers.  It  enables  man  to  achieve  miracles  of  physical 
strength  and  moral  power,  not  merely  on  the  field  of  conflict,  or  un- 
der the  gaze  of  admiration,  but  in  the  solitary  grapple  with  physical 
obstacles,  and  the  daring,  unassisted  encounter  with  the  fury  of  the 
elements,  when  the  lone  adventurer  hazards  life  on  some  far  errand 
of  sciei^fic  or  humane  exploration.  In  its  higher  relations,  as  a  moral 
attribute,  it  inspires  the  individual  to  attack  usurping  or  even  ap* 
proacbing  evil,  in  its  most  formidable  shapes,  and  to  encounter  fear- 
lenly  opposition  and  opprobrium,  and  death  itself  in  the  cause  of 
tnith  wad  duty. 
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Courage  may,  it  is  true,  degenerate  into  inconsiderate  r&sYmess  or 
fool-hardy  temerity,  and  prove  itself  but  a  blind  animal  impulse.  It 
is  the  office  of  education  to  enlighten  and  elevate  it,  and  render  it  a 
ministering  spirit  of  good  to  humanity,  inspiring  it  with  intelligence, 
and  hallowing  it  with  the  sanctity  of  benevolence ;  so  that  it  may  be- 
come worthy  to  fulfill  its  highest  offices,  and  lead  the  van  ^in  noble 
endeavor  for  the  advancement  of  human  well  being.  Its  moral  power 
and  value  then  become  incalculable ;  and  to  cherish  it  is  a  peculiar 
duty  of  the  educator. 

(6.)  Fortitude, — A  virtue  yet  higher  than  even  the  noblest  form 
of  courage,  is  that  Firmnesa  to  sustain,  to  bear,  to  withstand,  to  en- 
dure, or  to  resist  every  pressure  of  pain  and  of  suffering  which  inev- 
itable evil  may  £all  bim  to  meet  and  to  undergo.  Along  with  this 
upholding  power  usually  comes  the  equanimity  which  preserves  from 
extremes  of  elation  or  depression,  and  maintains  the  moral  identity 
of  the  individual,  the  patience  which  soothes  and  tranquilizes,  and  co- 
5perating  with  the  enduring  firmness  of  its  kindred  virtue,  contributes 
to  that  calm  self  possession  which  leaves  man  master  of  himself,  and 
equal,  in  his  native  greatness  and  acquired  abilities,  to  resist  the  as- 
saults of  evil,  and  bear  the  double  pressure  of  toil  and  pain  with  un- 
shaken firmness. 

These  arduous  virtues  are,  in  no  sense,  innate,  or  constitutional 
merely  :  they  are  the  fruits  of  diligent  and  persevering  culture — the 
attainments  of  the  trained  and  practiced  {>pirit.  They  owe  their  power 
to  that  self-education  which,  although  it  may  be  wisely  anticipated, 
must  ever,  in  substance,  be  purchased  at  the  peculiar  price  of  per- 
sonal experience  and  strenuous  endeavor. 

(7.)  Perseverance. — Another  quality  of  high  rank  as  a  moral  power, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  group,  is  the  persistent  firmness  of 
purpose  which  follows  so  worthily  in  the  track  of  dauntless  courage, 
and  enables  man,  with  the  aid  of  time,  to  accomplish,  in  life-long  bat- 
tles with  external  nature,  those  wonders  of  triumphant  human  energy 
which  inspire  successive  generations  of  the  human  race  with  mingled 
admiration  and  awe.  It  is  the  same  trait  of  persistent  resolution  that 
has  enabled  communities  to  struggle,  for  successive  years,  for  a  foot- 
hold among  the  family  of  nations,  and  to  endure,  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction-, for  independence.  The  same  element  susUiins  the  explorer 
of  nature,  in  his  years  of  solitary  exposure  and  unmitigated  hardship, 
through  toil,  and  sickness,  and  peril.  The  same  sustaining  power 
cheers  the  secluded  student  onward  through  his  labyrinths  of  exhaust- 
ing investigation,  pursued  year  after  year,  without  aid  or  sympathy, 
yet  never  abandoned  till  some  glorious  discovery,  duly  verified,  crowDt 
^  loyalty  to  science.    Indefatigable  pereeverance,  id  tli« 
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face  of  opposition  and  accumulated  difficulty,  has  been  the  condition 
of  success  in  many  a  noble  effort  of  philanthropy,  in  its  devoted  en- 
deavors to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  suffering  humanity,  by  meliorating 
its  outward  conditions,  enlightening  its  mental  darkness,  or  inspiring 
it  with  the  elements  of  a  new  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

Without  the  sustaining  power  of  this  attribute,  no  undertaking  of 
moment  haa  ever  succeeded,  in  the  experience  of  individuals  or 
of  communities.  Yet  it  is  a  quality  in  which  the  young  mind,  in  its 
eager  desire  of  novelty,  and  its  need  of  alternations  of  activity,  is  more 
deticient  than  it  is  in  that  which  prompts  to  the  most  arduous 
attempts  or  heroic  efforts.  The  vigor  which  manifests  itself  in  firm 
adherence  to  plan  or  purpose,  is  usually  acquired  by  degrees,  under 
skillful,  training.  But,  when  attained,  it  stamps  the  seal  of  certainty 
on  whatever  human  endeavor  is  competent  to  effect. 

(8.)  Self-government, — This  invaluable  trait  of  cultivated  character 
implies,  in  the  individual  who  possesses  it,  the  skill  and  the  mastery 
acquirer!  in  the  training  schools  of  conscience,  magnanimity,  resolu- 
tion, courage,  patience,  fortitude,  and  perseverance.  It  implies  all 
these  qualities  turned  inward  for  the  control  of  self.  Destitute  of 
self-command,  man,  when  brought  to  the  test,  is  but  as  the  infant,  or 
the  lower  animal — the  mere  victim  of  passion  and  impulse.  The 
main  moral  element  of  cliaracter,  is,  in  such  cases,  wanting ;  and  the 
individual  sinks  in  the  scale  of  being,  not  only  in  its  moral,  but  its 
mental  relations.  The  exigencies  of  life  which  try  men^s  souls,  and 
demand  the  perfect  action  of  all  their  faculties,  exhibit  the  inexpressi- 
ble value  of  this  trait  of  mental  and  moral  power,  by  which  man  is 
enabled  to  call  into  activity  the  nobler  elements  of  his  being,  and,  by 
their  authoritative  mandate,  control  and  restrain  every  lower  ten- 
dency of  his  nature.  He  thus  reigns  4n  moral  sovereignty  over  him- 
8<flf,  and  reveals  the  true  majesty  of  manhood  ;  while,  in  loyal  subor- 
dination to  Divine  law,  he  manifests,  not  less  impressively,  the  moral 
beauty  of  the  spirit  of  61ial  obedience. 

The  power  of  self-direction  and  self  guidance^  which  that  of  self- 
government  implies,  enables  man,  as  an  intellectual  agent,  to  concen- 
trate the  activity  of  his  whole  mental  being,  on  whatever  solicits  his 
thoughtful  attention,  or  tends  to  promote  or  enlarge  his  intelligence. 
In  the  moral  relations  of  his  being,  it  secures  him  against  the  allure- 
ments  of  evil,  the  eruptions  of  passion,  the  wreck  of  his  peace  of  mind, 
or  the  moral  ruin  of  degrading  habits. 

Education,  in  its  common  forms,  it  is  true,  can  do  little  by  mere  ex- 
ternal precautions,  admonitions,  or  promptings,  to  confer  the  personal 
happinesB  which  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  self-government  to  bestow. 
Self-intelligence,  self-experience,  and  self-culture,  and  the  sanctity  of 
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religious  principle,  are,  in  this  relation,  the  only  8iire  reliance  for  hu- 
man virtue.  But  when  thus  grounded  and  rooted,  it  becomes  the 
firmest  security  for  every  trait  of  exceUence. 

(9.)  Self-reliance  is  the  moral  reward  which  man  beC/Omes  entitled 
to  reap  from  the  conscious  power  of  self-government;  and,  within 
such  limitation,  it  is  the  pledge  of  many  of  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  manly  virtue.  It  may,  without  the  genial  guidance  of  education, 
become  over-weening  confidence  and  presumption.  But  rightly  de- 
veloped, it  is  the  proper  result  of  faith  in  the  attributes  conferred  on 
man's  nature  by  the  Source  of  his  being,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  render- 
ed competent  for  the  station  and  the  duties  assigned  him,  as  an  intelli- 
gent, but  responsible  moral  agent.  The  conscious  feebleness  which 
induces  infancy  and  childhood  to  rely  on  the  power  on  which  they 
feel  they  are  dependent,  is  a  natural  and  appropriate  influence.  But 
in  the  history  of  the  moral  progress  of  the  human  being,  there  soon 
succeeds  a  stage,  in  which  for  the  highest  purposes  of  life  and  charac- 
ter, he  is  weaned  from  the  helpless  condition  of  dependence  on  others ; 
and  self-intelligence  and  self  respect  consciously  demand  the  inde- 
pendence of  self-exertion  and  self-reliance.  A  manly  spirit  of  just 
confidence  in  conscious  ability,  never  inconsistent  with  the  crowning 
grace  of  modesty,  secures  the  sincere  respect  of  all  who  themselves 
feel  the  dignity  of  manhood,  whether  m  its- dawn  or  its  maturity.  It 
is  an  indispensable  element  in  personal  character,  as  the  pledge  of 
courageous  enterprise,  and  persevering  application,  of  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, edicient  exertion,  and  final  success,  in  whatever  the  sense  of 
duty,  or  a  just  ambition,  prompts  the  aspirant  to  attempt. 

14.  The  Sblf-renouncino  Viutuks. — ^The  dependent  condition 
of  childhood  suggests  the  indispensable  relation  of  habitual  obedience 
to  parental  and  guardian  authority,  and  unquestioning  submission  to 
requirements  which  the  young  mind  may  not  always  be  able  to  com- 
prehend. The  unity  of  plan  and  administration,  and  the  perfect  sub- 
ordination, which  even  the  imperfect  vision  of  the  human  eye  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  in  the  arrangement  of  the  visible  creation,  suggest  to  the 
reflective  mind  the  universal  prevalence  of  Law,  as  the  prominent 
feature  of  Divine  government.  Order,  and  system,  and  gradation, 
which  man  sees  inscribed  on  all  things  around  him,  and  to  which  he 
is  conscious  that  his  own  mind  is  an  analogous  agent,  he  feels  to  be 
indispensable  in  his  own  sphere  of  action.  He  recognizes  them  as 
prompters  endued  with  a  wisdom  and  authority  above  his  own,  and 
as  the  legitimate  directors  of  his  whole  course  of  action.  From  the 
habit  of  early  subordination,  acquired  under  the  guardian  care  of 
education,  when  rightly  conducted  in  the  sphere  of  home  and  school 
life,  the  self-intelligent  mind,  in  its  maturity  of  Christian  growth. 
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l(*arns  to  recognize  the  paramount  claims  of  Divine  authority  to  un- 
hesitating obedience  and  cheerful  submission,  in  the  spirit  of  filial 
confidence  and  love,  even  when  patient  resignation  to  ordination  not 
understood  is  the  duty  of  the  moment,  and  the  utterance  of  the 
trusting  spirit  to  its  Author  can  only  be,  "  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou 
wilt" 

In  the  relations  of  human  intercourse,  the  Modesty  which  feels 
what  is  due  to  others  as  exceeding  the  measure  of  merit  in  s^'lf^  is  no 
less  surely  an  attribute  of  true  nobility  in  man,  than  the  self-reliance 
which  forbids  a  feeble  dependence  on  others,  or  a  weak,  subservient 
compliance  with  their  arbitrary  wishes.  A  sincere  respect  for  just 
8U[>eriority,  indicates  the  open  eye  for  excellence,  as  manifested  in  the 
attaiumenls  and  actions  of  others,  and  a  full  recognition  of  the  true 
worth  and  genuine  merit  embodied  in  their  character  or  conduct.  It 
is  the  rightful  homage  of  the  heart,  which  ennobles,  and  never  de- 
grades. It  restrains  presumptuous  self-confidence  and  arrogant  as- 
sumption, and  accepts,  in  true  nobleness  of  spirit,  that  lower  relative 
position  which  conscious  immaturity,  or  inexperience,  or  limited  at- 
tainments justly  assign.  It  constitutes  the  docility  of  childhood  and 
youth,  and  not  less  that  of  the  mature  student  of  science,  who  loves 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  com2)ctent  instructor,  and  treasure  up  his  words 
of  wisdom. 

The  true  dignity  of  man,  as  an  intelligent  and  moral  being,  while 
it  secures  his  personal  independence,  and  his  equality,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  with  every  individual  of  the  race,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  that  profound  res|>ect  for  man,  as  the  ofi^^pring  of  the  Father  of 
spirits,  which  generates  humility  of  spirit  and  deportment,  iKitween 
man  and  man,  forbids  all  assumption  as  usurpation,  arrogance  as  in- 
jury, and  haughtiness  as  insult,  and  yet  knows  how  to  meet  them 
with  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christian  meekness.  True  humility  deemp 
no  office  of  kindness  too  low  which  can  minister  to  the  welfare  of  a 
fellow  being,  whether  the  beneficent  act  be  gratefully  or  though tlssly 
received.  The  perfect  model  of  this  virtue  exhibited  by  Him  whose 
spirit  was  so  lowly  that  he  condescended*  to  wash  the  feet  of  his  foU 
lowers,  was  nobly  copied  in  the  heroic  explorer*  who  did  not  disdain 
to  perform  the  lowest  of  menial  offices  for  his  suffering  crew. 

The  spirit  of  condescension  which  shuns  all  parade  and  formality  in 
intercourse  with  the  young  and  the  dependent,  and  easily  and  gently 
glides  into  sympathy  and  due  familiarity  with  all  worthy  fellow 
beings — which  skillfully  breaks  down  every  '^  middle  wall  of  partition*' 
between  roan  and  man,  and  knows  how  to  *^  condescend  to  men  of  low 

*  Dr.  Kane,  fn  the  aeenes  of  his  Arctic  expedition. 
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esUte,"  without  the  display  of  condescension — does  homage  to  the 
Maker,  in  honoring  the  man,  and  recognizes  the  individual's  own  posi- 
tion as  on  the  common  level  of  membership  in  the  great  fara  Ij  which 
has  but  one  Head  and  one  Master. 

In  the  management  of  the  family  and  the  school,  the  whole  claas 
of  virtues  on  which  we  are  now  dwelling,  requires  particular  attention 
in  all  communities  in  which  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency,  owing  to  the 
free  spirit  of  their  institutions,  to  place  a  high  nominal  value  on  those 
traits  of  character  which  indicate  independence  and  self-reliance.  Tlie 
unreflective,  unreasouing  nature  of  childhood,  early  catches  the  spirit 
of  the  moral  and  social  atmosphere  in  which  it  breathes,  and  in  its 
natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  excess,  carries  what  might  have 
been  a  positive  excellence  to  a  noxious  vice.  The  absurd  and  cul- 
pable neglect  of  parental  control,  so  prevalent  in  our  day,  often  ex- 
hibits a  spectacle  of  apparent  insanity,  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
families  and  our  schools  abandoning  the  natural  and  beautifnl  charac- 
ter of  their  years,  and  ridiculously  trying  to  play  the  part  of  self  re- 
sponsible men  and  women. 

15.  Example,  as  a  Moral  Influence. — Imitation^ — the  power  by 
which  man  is  enabled  to  maintain  his  {lersonal  analogy  to  surround- 
ing conditions  of  nature,  life,  and  character,  and  thus  to  conform  to 
the  laws  of  being,  in  their  requirements — lays  him  open,  in  the  early 
stages  of  life,  more  particularly,  to  the  influence  of  example  in  the 
actions  of  his  fellow  beings.  The  character  of  parents,  teachers, 
companions,  is,  in  this  way,  unconsciously  transcribed  in  the  daily 
l.fe  of  childhood  and  youth,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  even  in  the  habit- 
ual actions  and  expressions  of  maturer  years.  The  law  of  sympa- 
thy, written  on  the  human  constitution,  in  its  effects  on  the  imitative 
tendency  natural  to  man,  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  good  or  evil  in 
eyery  moral  relation  and,  emphatically  calls  for  the  watchful  care  of 
the  faithful  educator. 

16.  PuuDENCE,  as  a  Moral  Monitor. — This  virtue — if,  in  obedience 
to  ancient  cUissification,  it  may  be  so  called — when  it  springs  from 
just  and  honorable  motives,  is  a  negative  but  preventive  wisdom, 
somewhat  analogous  in  its  conservative  effects,  to  the  modesty  which 
reserves  it*ielf  in  communication  with  others.  It  is,  indeed,  but  a  pre- 
ventive virtue,  yet  one  which  education  properly  inculcates  as  a  pro- 
tection against  manifold  evil  to  the  individual  himself  as  well  as  to 
others.  It  forbids  hasty  conclusions,  rash  resolves,  injudicious  com- 
munication, inconsiderate  conduct,  hazardous  undertakings,  foolish  ex- 
penditures of  time,  strength,  health,  or.  other  means  of  useful  or 
lieneficent  action.  It  resemblea  thus  the  aelf-control  which  keeps  man 
in  tv>^'^i/>||  of  Ills  powers,  and  enables  Urn  to  use  them  at  wilL    Its 
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moral  value,  therefore,  though  negative,  is  great,  and  great,  obviousl}', 
in  proportion  to  the  inexperience  and  unconsciousness  of  the  mind  in 
its  earlier  stages  of  progress. 

17.  Personal  Habits:  their  Moral  Value, — (1.)  The  observance 
of  Order  and  Method  in  the  distribution  of  time  and  the  succession  of 
occupations,  seems  to  be,  in  the  sphere  of  daily  life,  what  the  regu- 
larity of  alternation  in  day  and  night  and  the  return  of  the  seasons, 
is  to  the  year.  They  form  a  security  against  a  thoughless,  random 
mode  of  life,  destitute  of  steady  aim  and  purpose,  made  up  of  loose 
scrape  of  time,  unconsciously  or  idly  passed  in  effecting  nothing. 
Man^s  dignity  and  destination  imperatively  forbid  such  a  life.  Moral* 
ity  and  religion  equally  condemn  it.  But  from  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  objects  soliciting  its  attention,  and  of  desires  craving  grati- 
fication, the  young  mind,  unaided  by  education,  is  prone  to  lose  itself 
in  vague  and  abortive  endeavor  at  the  passing  moment,  instead  of 
relying  on  that  continuous  and  systematic  industry  to  which  nothing 
practicable  is  denied.  As  the  bark  of  life  floats  down  the  ceaseless 
stream  of  time,  the  hand  of  diligence  gathera  into  it,  hour  by  hour, 
the  rich  and  ever  increasing  freight  of  varied  acquisition,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  another  and  yet  happier  voyage,  in  the  great  Hereafter. 

Activity  and  energy,  in  any  pursuit,  are  valuable  or  successful  only 
as  far  as  they  have  the  continuity  and  sequence  of  system.  It  is  this 
logical  principle  which  gives  unity  and  invaluable  results  to  studies 
pursued  under  even  the  most  limited  opportunities  of  time,  and  which 
enables  the  student  to  weave  the  jife  of  a  day  or  of  an  hour  into  the 
continuous  web  of  the  week,  the  month,  and  the  year. 

(2.)  Industry, — The  love  of  work,  and  the  habit  of  working — the 
steady  pursuit  of  a  practical  purpose  in  practical  forms,  is  roan*s  first 
step  in  the  efficiency  which  elevates  him  above  the  lower  tribes  of  animal 
life,  as  a  being  endowed  not  with  the  mere  sagacity — if  it  may  be  so 
called — of  instinct,  but  with  the  intelligent  forecast  which  foresees, 
and  fore-ordains,  and  prepares;  and  which  consciously  shapes  and 
sustains  a  definite  purpose,  and  willingly  and  skillfully  toils  for  its  ac- 
complishment. For  the  attainment  of  such  results  he  is  qualified  hyt 
his  original,  native  love  of  activity;  and  when  this  primary  impelling 
power  is  directed  by  intelligence  and  benevolence,  it  gives  efficiency 
and  success  to  all  his  endeavors,  whether  in  the  toil  which  wins 
the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  learning,  in  that  which  accumulates 
those  of  wealth,  or  in  that  which  indefatigably  works  for  human  good, 
in  the  labors  of  beneficent  philanthropy. 

A  judicious  apportionment  of  time  and  occupation^  however  is 
iodbpensable  to  successful    and  continuous    industry.     By  such  a 
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method  only  can  the  fatal  evils  of  excessive  close  application  be 
avoided,  and  the  due  alternation  of  intervals  of  entire  rest  and  of 
renovating  recreation  afford  opportunity  of  restoring  and  maintMn- 
ing  the  energies  of  life  and  mind.  He  who  does  not  bring  to  his 
work  the  powers  of  a  whole  man,  is  incompetent  even  to  the  task  of 
the  moment,  and,  in  the  long  run,  his  exertions  prove  but  a  success- 
ion of  failures.  The  jaded  student  or  teacher,  and  the  harassed  man 
of  business,  are  alike  unfitted  for  the  nobler  moral  purposes  of  their 
being.  Habits  of  early-formed  obedience  to  the  Creator's  laws  which 
regulate  the  whole  nature  of  man,  are  the  only  sure  reliance  for  the 
possession  of  permanent  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  or  the  soundness 
of  moral  health  in  the  dispositions  and  affections  of  the  heart.  Noth- 
ing short  of  this  personal  morality  in  planning  and  conducting  the 
business  of  life,  can  secure  the  unity  of  life  in  the  whole  man,  as 
an  intelligent,  efficient,  responsible  moral  agent 

The  hygiene  of  man's  moral  being  demands  the  most  faithful  at- 
tention even  to  the  minor  details  of  corporal  well-being ;  and  in  no 
respect  can  education  more  effectually  subserve  man's  best  interests, 
than  by  an  enlightened  and  constant  attention  to  these  requisites  of 
mental  health,  through  the  whole  decisive  period  of  childhood  and 
yout'i,  which  so  effectually  determines  the  character  of  subsequent 
life. 

The  lengthened  catalogue  of  virtues  and  of  duties,  which  a  dis- 
tinct enumeration  of  the  moral  capabilities,  of  human  nature,  as  the 
8ubji*ct  of  educational  culture,  required,  will  not  discourage  the  faith- 
ful teacher,  in  view  of  the  manifold  duties  devolving  on  him  as  the 
guardian  of  the  young  mind ;  if,  as  we  hope  he  does,  he  regards 
moral  culture  as  the  chief  part  of  his  work,  and  values  intellectual 
attainment  in  his  pupils  only  as  it  conduces  to  the  higher  ends  of 
being  and  of  character.  Nor  will  the  extent  of  detail  in  our  sugges- 
tions be  objected  to  by  those  who  feel,  from  the  daily  experience  of 
the  teacher's  life,  how  close  must  be  the  watchful  observation  of 
disposition  and  habit,'  and  how  thoroughly  practical  must  be  the 
meliorating  methods  of  influence,  in  the  management  of  the  school- 
room as  a  scene  of  moral  development. 

If  the  preceding  outline  of  classification  serve  no  higher  purpose 
than  that  of  a  convenient  list  for  reference  to  prompt  the  memory  of 
the  teacher,  in  his  endeavors  to  do  some  measure  of  justice  to  the 
numerous  sources  of  moral  influence  on  life  and  character,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  will  have  been  effectually  accomplished. 
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If  the  Chnstian  religion  be  from  God,  it  ought  to  inflnence  eveiy 
thought  affd  act  of  man,  and  to  control  every  department  of  human 
life.  If  education  be  the  school  of  character,  it  is  least  of  all  to  be 
excepted  from  the  sovereignty  of  that  religion. 

That  Christian  men,  therefore,  should  view  with  indifference  any 
attempt  to  establish  an  absolute  separation  between  education  and 
religion,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  them  till  they  renounce  their 
faith.  They  can  have  no  more  idea  that  a  child  can  be  rightly  ed- 
ucated without  instruction  in  the  laws  of  God  and  in  the  Gospel, 
than  that  a  man  can  live  without  the  same  knowledge,  and  yet  duly 
serve  his  Maker,  and  be  prepared  for  the  life  to  come. 

Education,  therefore,  must  be  religious,  and  must  include  instruo- 
tion  in  all  necessary  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  divine  revelation. 
In  proportion  as  the  dignity,  the  importance,  and  the  efficacy  of 
education  are  magnified,  this  necessity  becomes  but  the  more  im- 
pressive and  undeniable.  If  the  educator  could  be  content  with 
defining  his  task  as  that  of  teaching  to  read  and  to  write,  or  even  to 
measure  the  earth  and  to  number  the  stars,  it  might  be  allowed 
that  this,  like  any  other  specific  skill,  could  be  imparted  without 
saying  a  word  concerning  duty,  or  sin,  or  salvation.  But  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  far  higher  praises  of  the  work  and  of  the  metf 
that  are  to  form  the  youthful  mind,  and  so  to  shape  the  character 
and  the  destinies  of  a  people.  Either  undue  and  exaggerating 
honor  is  paid  to  the  office  of  the  teacher,  or  he  must  teach  the  most 
sacred  truths,  as  well  as  those  of  inferior  majesty  and  of  only 
earthly  interest. 

The  honest  Christian  must  bid  him  take  his  choice.  Be  the 
teacher,  he  will  say,  of  an  art  or  any  number  of  arts,  if  you  will,  and 
touch  not  moral  things ;  or  be  a  teacher  of  all  which  makes  the 
man,  and  then  you  must  teach  the  knowledge  of  Qod, 

The  honest  teacher  will  answer,  either  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and 

is  ready,  according  to  his  ability,  to  teach  religiously  and  to  teach 

religion ;  or  that  he  is  content  to  leave  to  others  the  higher  task^ 

(18V) 
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and  to  teach  only  the  elements  of  secular  science  and  art.  In  either 
event,  there  is  no  longer  any  confusion ;  and  the  question,  whether 
there  shall  he  a  course  of  secular  instruction,  and  a  separate  course 
of  religious  instruction,  or  whether  one  course  shall  mingle  hoth,  he- 
comes  a  question  of  possihility  or  of  expediency,  and  is  transferred 
from  the  sphere  of  abstract  principle  and  imperative  conscience. 

The  clergy  of  most  countries  have  adhered  to  the  wider  view  of 
education  in  schools,  and  have  insisted,  as  long  as  they  could,  that 
it  should  be  distinctly  Christian,  and  should  even  form  a4)art  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system.  They  ai'e  not  to  be  blamed ;  and  had  union 
in  religious  belief  been  preserved,  it  is  hard  to  prove  that  their  plan 
would  not  have  been  altogether  the  best  But  for  this  it  is  now  too 
late.  In  all  free  nations  the  freedom  of  discussion,  doubt,  and  denial 
has  l>een  practically  asserted ;  and,  for  all  purposes  of  religious  edu- 
cation, the  body  of  Christians  is  one  no  longer. 

In  education,  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  place  to  be  occupied  by  n»- 
ligious  truth  has  not  lost,  for  this  cause  the  smallest  measure  of  its 
importance.  Religion  is  still  as  sovereign  there  as  ever.  Somewhere 
in  all  true  and  sufficient  education  it  must  have  its  throne ;  and  from 
that  throne  it  must  sway  all  the  rest. 

But  the  State  can  support  no  such  throne ;  because  the  State  ia 
composed  of  an  immense  mass  of  men  whose  religion  is  not  the 
same.  When  education  becomes  a  matter  of  pUblic  provision,  the 
very  highest  part  of  education  is  excepted.  The  public  school,  even 
if  under  that  name  we  should  embrace  any  more  elevated  institu- 
tions which  the  public  funds  might  sustain,  is  not  the  seat  of  that 
portion  of  this  moral  work  which  has  to  do,  most  directly  and  most 
mightily,  with  the  heart.  That,  however,  it  must  forego,  and  be 
content  with  its  own  appropriate  task  and  praise. 

The  higher  task  must  be  performed  elsewhere ;  and  the  conse- 
crated precincts  of  the  church,  and  the  equally  hallowed  walls  of 
home,  must  be  the  scene  of  religious  instruction.  It  has  there,  too, 
a  fitter  and  a  happier  sphere  than  the  State,  with  all  its  wealth  or 
its  universal  care,  can  attempt  to  fumish. 

All  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  tlio  undoubted  fact  that  re- 
ligion is  the  prompting  motive  from  which  public  education  has  had 
its  origin,  and  must  have  its  best  support.  It  sustains  that  educa- 
tion as  it  sustains  every  good  design.  It  desires  that  all  men  should 
be  trained  in  useful  knowledge  of  every  kind,  because  it  desires 
their  improvement  and  happiness.    Ignorance,  in  its  view,  is  weak- 
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ness,  is  poverty,  is  exposure  to  moi^l  disease,  is  the  absence  of  mauy 
of  the  highest  enjoyments,  is  the  obstruction  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  beneficent  Creator  made  man  in  His  own  image.  There- 
fore, ignorance  is  an  enemy  to  godliness,  and  a  hinderance  of  salva- 
tion, as  well  as,  in  itself,  a  positive  and  mighty  evil ;  and  religion 
must  long  and  labor  to  remove  it  from  the  path  of  society.  To 
suppose  that  a  Chtistian  can  be  indifferent  to  the  intellectual  culti- 
vation of  his  fellow-men  would  simply  imply  that  he  had  no  appre 
ciation  of  its  value  for  himself;  for  he  must  wish  to  communicate 
all  which  he  prizes. 

It  is  peifectly  true,  al:K),  that  even  in  the  teachers  of  all  secular 
knowledge,  religious  men  witl  desire  and  prefer  a  spirit  and  princi-  * 
pies  like  their  own.  A  father  who  merely  commits  his  son  to  toe 
instructions  of  a  writing-master,  would  rejoice  to  find  in  him  a  man 
of  Christian  worth,  and  would  feel  that  the  boy  was  somewhat 
safer.  It  is  not  possible,  in  any  department  of  life,  to  exclude  or 
neutralize  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  steadfast  fear  of  God  and 
the  sincere  love  of  mankind.  The  relfgious  man  or  woman  will 
always  be,  all  other  things  being  equal,  unspeakably  the  better 
teacher,  even  of  arithmetic  or  of  needlework.  Under  any  system  of 
public  education,  however  remote  from  a  sectanan  or  exclusive 
character,  this  preference  will  be  felt,  and  cannot  be  changed  into 
indifference. 

Under  these  systems  the  introduction  of  religious  instruction,  in 
combination  with  secular  instruction,  is  relinquished,  not  upon 
grounds  of  abstract  excellence,  but  upqn  those  of  convenience  or 
necessity.  Acxiordingly,  either  the  system  is  not  extended  over  the 
youngest  or  the  oldest  of  those  who  are  to  be  educated ;  or  if  it  be, ' 
it  does  not  command  a  general  acceptance.  The  public  school 
offers  no  urgent  invitation  to  the  child  just  rising  from  infancy ;  it 
leaves  him,  not  unwillingly,  to  the  gentle  hands  of  his  mother  or  of 
some  maternal  preceptress.  At  the  other  end  of  the  course,  colleges 
and  universities  are  commonly  allied  to  the  Church  rather  than  to 
the  State.  From  the  latter  they  accept  aid ;  to  the  fbrmer  they 
accord  welcome  intervention  and  an  active  control.  Not  merely 
financial  or  political  considerations  fix  the  limits  of  public  educa- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learning.  For  it  ia 
felt  that  all  education  must  begin  and  end  in  religion ;  that  the 
iqfant  roust  learn  the  names  of  God  and  of  the  crucified  Rodeemei 
witli  his  first- accents;  and  that  the  young  man  should  not  go  forth 
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ii.to  the  world  of  professional  stdSy,  action,  and  influence,  without  a 
settled  fuith.  But  between  these  two  periods  lies  the  time  which 
public  education  appropriates;  appropriates,  simply  because  the 
interests  of  the  commonwealth  require  the  instruction  of  all  in  use- 
ful knowledge,  and  because  no  other  power  can  furnish  the  means 
of  such  instruction  for  all  alike. 

If  the  task  of  religious  education  be  then  declined  by  the  public 
teacher,  it  is  left  in  hands  which  certainly  are  better  fitted  to  exe- 
cute it  with  dignity,  with  diligence,  with  fidelity,  and  with  tender- 
ness. It  is  in  the  hands  of  special  teachers,  whose  labors  are  volun- 
tiu^ ;  of  pastors ;  and  of  parents. 

The  Sunday  School  has  become  one  of  the  institutions  of  society, 
i^erever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  It  enlists  a  body  of  teach- 
ers whose  intelligence  is  animated  by  no  other  impulse  than  that  of 
Christian  love.  They  receive  no  hire,  and  they  wield  no  instruments 
of  discipline.  They  come  to  their  pupils  on  they  day  which  is  con- 
secrated to  all  holy  woiks  of  piety  and  charity.  There  is  nothing 
to  disturb  the  pure  iufiueiA:e  of  their  instruction ;  no  other  studies 
crowding  in;  no  intermixture  of  heathen  mythology  or  abstract 
science ;  no  hurry  to  the  playground ;  no  dread  of  the  rod  or 
superadded  task ;  and  none  of  those  hereditary  associations,  which, 
absurd,  unjust,  and  pernicious  as  they  are,  yet  do  still,  more  or  less, 
connect  themselves  with  the  relation  between  the  boy  and  the  pro- 
fessional teacher.  Love  is  the  bond  between  those  who  teach  and 
those  who  learn  on  the  Sabbath. 

When  the  pastor  is  the  teacher,  love  is  united  with  reverence.  His 
office  inspires  that  reverence,  and  his  intelligence  in  sacred  things 
merits  a  confidence  which  might  elsewhere  be  less  readily  bestowed. 
The  duties  of  pastors  to  the  young  may  be  but  imperfectly  under- 
taken, especially  where  the  ancient  and  most  useful  custom  of  cate- 
chising has  fallen  into  neglect.  But  it  would  still  be  great  injus- 
tice to  compare  their  influence  with  that  of  tea<^hers  who  sustain  no 
sanctity  of  office,  have  devoted  no  special  study  to  sacred  letters, 
and  are  not,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  supposed  to  be  persons  of 
piety. 

But  no  teachers  have  an  appointment  more  holy  or  divine  than 
fatlicrs  and  mothers.  The  cannot  but  educate  their  children  reli- 
giously or  irreligiously.  No  separation  can  take  place  in  the  train- 
ing of -home ;  for  that  is  purely  for  the  heart  and  soul ;  and  its  first 
and  supreme  end  is  the  goodness  of  the  child.     He  learns  hit 
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ptayers  on  the  knees  of  his  mother;  he  is  taught  to  examine  him- 
self at  the  close  of  each  day ;  his  conduct  is,  ^vithout  ceasing,  sub- 
jected to  a  waU*.hful  scrutiny ;  there  is  no  vacation,  no  recess,  no 
occasion  when  he  is  released  from  this  supervision.  These  teachers 
have  an  authority,  too,  which,  for  him,  is  the  direct  interpretation 
of  the  will  of  his  Maker.  To  the  child,  the  voice  of  the  parent  is 
the  voice  of  God  ;  for  so  has  God  commanded.  And  all  which  he 
hears  and  learns  from  these  sources  comes  to  him  as  nourishment 
from  the  bosom  of  an  exhaustless  love,  to  which  his  childhood  must 
cling  as  if  it  were  to  him  the  whole  wide  universe. 

This  is  the  provision  which  the  Church  and  the  family,  with  many 
collateral  aids,  assign  for  religious  education.  Piety  in  the  public 
teachers,  and  religious  truth  in  the  common  school,  would  be  addi- 
tional aids;  but  are  they  indispensable,  or  could  their  influence 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  all  this  ?  Whatever  may  be  the 
excellence  of  many  professional  instructors,  whatever  their  noble  en- 
thusiasm iu  their  calling,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that,  as  a  body, 
the  teachers  of  public  schools  are  governed,  in  the  choice  and 
pursuit  of  their  occupation,  by  the  same  motives  which  incite  per- 
sons of  respectable  and  worthy  characters  in  all  departments  of 
business.  They  engage  in  it  for  a  remuneration ;  they  abandon  it 
when  it  becomes  unprofitable ;  or  they  exchange  it  for  positions  which 
are  n;)ore  lucrative  or  more  to  their  taste.  They  are  not  appointed, 
and  cannot  well  be,  for  their  pei  sonal  devoutness.  If  they  should  teach 
religion,  it  would  be  as  they  teach  grammar,  not  because  the  task  is 
known  to  be  enthroned  in  their  affections,  but  because  it  is  made  a 
part  of  their  business.  We  do  not  disparage  the  transcendent  benef- 
icence and  exalted  piety  of  many  teachers ;  but  it  is  an  accident,  so  to 
speak,  whether  these  mark  the  character  of  an  individual  teacher; 
they  are  not  and  cannot  be  the  distinguishing  properties  of  a  class 
Bt^lected  as  teachers  must  always  be  hnder  any  public  arrangements. 
Little  will  it  avail,  that  a  cold,  dry,  unfeeling,  and  perhaps  unbeliev- 
ing teacher,  consent  to  teach  catechism,  or  to  open  his  school  with 
prayers.  A  truly  religious  teacher,  even  without  those  exercises, 
will  leave  some  impress  of  his  own  spirit  on  the  minds  which  he 
has  assisted  in  forming  and  replenishing.  This  can  be  attained 
even  now ;  and  if  any  would  avoid  this,  they  must  make  piety  a 
ground  of  exclusion  from  the  office.  The  most  determined  unbe- 
liever would  hardly  desire  such  an  issue ;  but  neither  can  piety  be 
made  a  condition  of  admission,  if  it  were  even  in  our  power  to  en* 
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force  the  rules,  since  the  talents  and  acquisitions  which  make  the 
successful  teacher  are  dissociated  from  it ;  and  since,  precious  as  it 
is,  it  cannot,  in  this  position,  be  deemed  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
on  which  the  cause  of  religion  must  rely. 

What,  then,  is  the  power  which  Christianity  cannot^  and  what  is 
that  which  it  cariy  exercise  in  the  system  of  pubh'c  schools  of  a  land 
like  our  own  ? 

It  cannot  teach  all  its  doctrines  and  laws,  as  they  are  held  by  any 
body  of  Christian  believers. 

It  cannot  blend  religious  truth  with  secular  instruction,  to  any 
degree  which  implies  the  attempt  to  communicate  systematic  reli- 
gions knowledge. 

It  cannot  attempt  to  inculcate  a  religious  character,  or,  in  other 
words,  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  precept  and  exhortation. 

It  can  take  for  granted  a  general  acquaintance,  in  the  pupils, 
with  the  facts  of  Christianity,  united  with  reverence  for  it  as  a 
Divine  revelation. 

It  can  infuse  into  the  teacher,  so  far  as  he  obeys  it,  a  spirit  which 
attracts  to  his  religion,  and  inspires  the  desire  to  resemble  its  faith- 
ful followers. 

It  can  afford  a  Christian  view  of  every  science  and  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  show  their  connection  with  revealed  trath 
in  its  great  outlines. 

It  can  inculcate  the  whole  moral  code  of  the  Gospel,  by  rule  and 
example. 

It  can  exclude  and  counteract  every  influence  of  infidelity. 

It  can,  in  many  instances,  with  the  universal  consent  of  the  com- 
munity, affix  a  more  decidedly  religious  character  to  the  school 
duties  of  each  day,  by  the  observance  of  daily  prayers. 

It  can,  with  the  same  consent,  introduce  the  Bible,  and  promote, 
by  daily  reading,  the  familiar  knowledge  of  its  contents ;  not  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  reading-book,  though  the  best,  but  as  the  generally 
acknowledged  word  of  God. 

It  can,  with  the  same  consent,  which  may  generally  be  assumed, 
impress,  as  occasion  is  offered,  all  that  great  and  priceless  mass  of 
truth  in  which  all  Christians  are  substantially  united. 
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THE  TRUE  ORDER  OF  STUDIES, 

(first   ABTieLE.) 

BT    BXV.    THOlfAB    HILL, 

Waltham,  Bfan. 


We  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  rational  order  of  develop- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  sciences,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  followed  in 
the  course  of  common*  education.  Starting  from  these  assumptions, 
we  seek  to  find  what  that  order  is,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  five  great  studies  for  the  human  spirit,  —  Mathesis,  Physics, 
Sistory,  Psychology,  and  Theology,  —  which  must  h^e  puriBued  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  here  named  them.  This  circle  of  five  points 
must  be  embraced  in  every  scheme  of  edueatiofi,  wl^ther  for  the  nur- 
sery, the  subprimary  school,  the  primary  school,  the  gmmmar  school, 
the  high  school,  or  the  college.  No  one  of  thte  is  to  beomittedi  ia 
any  school,  until  the  student  enters  the  professional'  school  in  which 
he  is  to  prepare  directly  for  the  etercise  of  his  profession  or  calling 
in  life. 

We  also  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  natural  order  of  devel- 
opment in  the  human  powers,  and  that  studies  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  develop  the  powers  in  this  order.  Starting  from  this  assumption, 
we  arrive  at  the  conelusion  that  the  ability  to  receive  impressions, 
that  is,  the  perceptive  power,  first  shows  itself^  ndxt^  a  power  to^eoa^ 
ceive  or  iinagilie ;  thirdly,  the  power  of  reasoning ;  fimrthly,  the  power 
to  decide  and  act  upon  the  decisions  of  reason.  Moreover,  these 
faculties  are  called  ou^  in  their  proper  ordsr  of  development  by  taking 
the  five  branches  of  study  in  their  proper  order,  —  and  this  harmony 
of  the  results  of  our  two  lines  of  inquiry  is  a  presumptive  proof  of 
their  correctness. 

These  are  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  which  we 
propose  to  illustrate  somewhat  at  length  in  the  present  paper.  Their 
great  breadth  and  generality,  and  the  demand  which  they  make,  upon 
those  who  accept  them,  to  change  the  whole  character  of  our  eduoa- 
tion  from  the  hour  of  the  child's  birth  to  the  day  of  his  gradoatioD 
from  college,  must  be  our  apology  for  the  length  of  our  remarks,  and 
for  our  request  that  the  reader  should  not  dismiss  thta  firom  his  minr 
without  a  candid  consideration  of  their  valbo. 

It  is  mamfest  that  the  fiiculties  which  are  mm  oeveioped  shoidd  be 
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first  exercised  bj  a  judicious  irainipg.  It  is  true  db^t,  in  one  sense, 
all  the  faculties  are  developed  together,  —  that^glintmerings  of  rc^ason, 
and  faint  indications  of  'a  will,  are  perceived  in  the  youngest  infant. 
Thus,  also,  in  education,  the  child  is  to  be  treated  from  the  beginning 
as  a  reasonable  and  free  agent  But  the  perceptive  powers  become 
perfected  in  their  action  long  before  the  reason  is  matqiedy  or  the  will 
stroqgly  developed.  For  the  first  few  years  of  a  child's  life  its  prin- 
cipal occupation  is  that  of  learning  to  recognize  material  things  l^y 
their  forms.  This  ^atural  education  in  geometry  b^ins  through  the 
aye  at  the  age  of  a  few  days ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  childhood,  the 
atteatioo  is  strongly  directed  to  those  characteristics  of  bodies  which 
appeal  to  the  senses.  By  the  age  of  fifteen  the  perceptive  powers  are 
frequently  in  their  hi^est  state  of  development.  The  powers  of  im- 
agjnation  are  not  usually  manifested  at  all  until  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years;  never  in  a  distinct  form  befi>re  the  age  of  seven  or  dight 
months,  and  seldoui  if  evor  attain  their  fullest  vigor  before  the  age  of 
twenty.  The  reasoning  powers  canjoot  usually  be  shown  to  exist 
entirely  distinct  from  the  other  faculties  until  the  age  of  ten  or- twelve 
years,  and  seldom  reach  their  perfection  before  the  age  of  thirty. 
The  will -manifests  itself,  and  comes  to  inaturity  no  earlier  than  the 
power  of  reasoni^. 

Hence  nature  herself  indicates  that  the  studies  of  the  child  should 
frUow  in  such  succession  that  his  perceptive  powers  should  first  be 
exercised  more  than  any  other ;  that  his  imaginative  powers  should 
liext  be  called  into  play ;  and  that  those  studies  which  require  reason* 
iii|;,  and  those  which> treat  of  his  responsibilities,  should  not  be  given 
bim  at  too  early  an  age.  A  man  mast  first  learn  &cts,  then  conceive 
lyrpotheses,  before  he  can  reason  of  abstract  truths,  and  deduce  laws 
of  duty. 

.It  is  also  self-evident  that  there  must  be  a  ivitural  sequence  or.  order 
of  truths,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  hierarchy  of  sciences.  In  our 
yiew  of  the  whole^field  of  knowledge,  we  see  it  divided  into  five  great 
braiiches;  ^athesis.  Physics,  History,  Psychology,  And  Theology. 
Theology  treats  of  the  uncreated  Creator,  and  of  our  special  relations 
.tD'Him.  Psychology  treats  ^f  man,^who  may  be  called  the  created 
ereat^.  History  deals  with  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men ;  that  is 
arijkh  the  creations  of  the  created.  Physics  treat  of  the  material  world, 
that  18,  of  the  creations  of  the  uncreated,  with  the -creation  in  the  us^al 
MU&of  that  word.  Physics  thus  bear  the  same  relation  to  Theology 
that  History  does  to  Psychology,  and  may  hence  be  called  NaUu^ 
History,  '^iithesis  treats  of  that  field  of  spiuje  and  time  in  which  ^e 
.daqdaff  History  and. of  Natural  History  are  wrought;  that  is,  if- wo 
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wwwider  dme  and  ^aoe  as  haTing  objeetire  reality,  Mathens  deab 
whk  the  imereataig  uncreated. 

Now,  all  poanble  objeets  of  human  thon^t  are  comprised  onder 
one  or  another  of  these  five  heads,  and  these  five  stadies  logically  pre- 
oede  eadi  other  in  the  order  we  haye  here  indicated.  Mathematics 
most  precede  Phyncs,  becaoae  conceptions  of  finm,  time,  and  number, 
necessarily  precede  any  concq»ti<Hi8  of  material  phenomena,  whidi  are 
sobject  to  the  laws  of  finm,  time,  and  nomber.  In  other  words,  Me* 
chanics  treats  of  motion  in  straight  lines  or  in  corred  orbits,  of  the 
transfer  of  force  in  yarioos  directions  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
geometiy,  of  the  strength  of  materials  in  yarioos  forms,  and  of  the 
adaptation  of  those  forms  to  the  purposes  of  art ;  all  of  which  implies 
geometrical  knowledge.  Chemistry  deals  with  definite  proportions, 
with  the  laws  of  multiples,  and  of  combinations,  so  that  it  neoesBarOy 
requires  a  knowledge  of  arithmedc  Botany  and  loology  in  their 
morphology  require  both  geometry  and  arithmetic ;  in  their  physi- 
ology,  chemistry,  and  in  both  dq>artmaits,  medianios. 

As  Blathematics  thus  necessarily  precede  Physics,  so  Physics  must 
precede  History.  All  that  men  do  must  be  done  in  this  world  of  ours, 
upon  these  materials  set  before  us,  while  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
our  material  frame.  All  the  thoughts  of  men  must  be  expressed  dther 
by  word,  by  symbol,  or  by  a  work  of  art ;  —  and,  of  these,  eyeo  words 
imply  a  koowledge  of  the  outward  world,  for  all  words  were  originally 
figurative.  Hence,  eyery  historical  study  must  be  preceded  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  certain  amount  of  physical  truth,  that  is,  of  Natural 
Histoiy.  We  might  add  that  while  the  deeds  of  men  are  wrou^t  by 
physical  agents,  a  great  deal  of  the  thought  of  man  has  been  expended 
upon  physical  theories;  so  that  a  just  appreciation  of  human  thought 
and  action  requires  a  knowledge  of  that  material  world  which  has 
been  the  theatre  of  men's  actions,  and  the  object  of  so  many  of  their 
thoughts. 

Again,  Psychology  requires  a  knowledge  of  Phymology  and  of 
History.  We  know  nothing  of  the  human  soul  saye  through  its  acti<Mis, 
interpreted  by  our  own  consciousness ;  —  including  in  its  acUons  its 
thoughts  as  uttered  in  words.  Lastly,  Theology  requires  a  knowledge 
of  Psychology  and  of  Natural  History.  For  we  can  know  nothing,  by 
nature,  concerning  the  Creator,  in  whose  image  we  are  made,  except 
by  first  studying  his  works,  and  especially  that  image  of  Himself 
which  He  has  placed  within  us.  We  may  haye  religion  with  but 
little  theology,  but  we  cannot  haye  any  theology,  at  all,  without  some 
preyious  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  other  works  of  God. 

It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Mathematics  logically  tdn 
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the  lead  as  the  great  and  indispensable  foundation  of  all  learning.  It 
is  not  only  impossible  to  dispense  with  them,  but  impossible  to  place 
them  anywhere  else  than  at  the  beginning  of  all  intellectual  education. 
No  man  can  possibly  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  anything  in  the  world 
without  first  attaining  some  mathematical  knowledge  or  power.  That 
mathematical  knowledge  may  have  been  gained  unconsciously,  and 
may  not  have  arranged  itself  in  a  distinct  scientific  form  in  his  mind  ; 
but  it  must  be  there,  for  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  intellectual  life 
whatever  upon  our  planet  which  does  not  begin  with  a  perception  of 
mathematical  truth.  A  natural  method  of  education  requires  us 
therefore,  to  pay  our  earliest  attention  to  the  development  of  the  child's 
power  to  grasp  the  truths  of  space  and  time. 

Mathesis  would  naturally  divide  itself  into  three  great  branches, 
treating  of  space,  of  time,  and  of  number.  Geometry  unfolds  the 
laws  of  space ;  algebra  those  of  time ;  and  arithmetic  those  of  num- 
ber. Other  branches  of  Mathematics  are  generated  by  the  combina- 
tion of  these  three  fundamental  branches.  Now,  geometry,  arithmetic, 
and  algebra,  should  be  taught  in  a  natural  order.  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  deciding,  simply  from  the  logical  sequence,  what  that  order  is,  be- 
cause the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  three  studies  are  so  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Pure  algebra,  as  the  science  of  time,  cannot, 
however,  be  evolved  without  reference  to  number,  and  space ;  it  will, 
to  say  the  least,  in  the  very  process  of  its  evolution,  generate  arith- 
metic But  geometry  can  be  evolved  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  Ume,  although  not,  to  any  extent,  without  reference  to  number. 
The  idea  of  number  is  one  of  the  earliest  abstractions  from  our  con- 
templation of  the  material  world. 

The  relative  order  in  which  these  studies  should  be  pursued  will, 
however,  be  made  more  manifest  on  reference  to  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  powers.  Number,  though  an  early  abstraction 
from  phenomena  in  space,  is  a  much  higher  and  more  difficult  concep- 
Uon  than  conceptions  of  form.  The  child  recognizes  the  shape  of 
individual  things  long  before  he  can  count  them,  and  geometry  should 
therefore  precede  arithmetic  in  his  education.  But  time  is  much  more 
diffioult  of  comprehension  than  space,  —  it  requires  a  riper  effort  of 
the  mind  to  conceive  of  pure  time  without  events,  than  of  pure  space 
without  bodies.  The  latter  remains,  so  to  speak,  visible  to  the  mental 
eye ;  the  former  does  n6t  even  in  imagination  address  any  of  the  senses. 
Geometry  is,  therefore,  the  first  study  in  an  intellectual  course  of 
education ;  generating  and  leading  to  arithmetic,  and  through  that  to 
algebrm;  preparing  the  way  also  for  Physics,  and  thus  for  History, 
Helaphydcs,  and  Theology.    We  must  begin  intellectual  education 
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with  geomeirj,  leading  the  ebild  throng  other  stndioB  as  rapidly  and 
in  such  order  as  Ihe  amount  of  his  geometrical,  knowledge  justifies  and 
demands.  Some  knowledge  of  geometry  is  gained  hy  an .  in&nt  within 
a  week  of  its  birth;  and  when  it  first  eomes  to  school  it  has  osoaUy 
gained  at  first  hand  from  nature  a  sulEbient  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
space  to  serve  as  a.  basis  for  a.  good  deal  of  other  information  pieked 
up  here  and  there. 

If,  DOW,  we  consider  the  order  of  subdiyision  in  .physical  stjMcIyi  W® 
shall  find  here,  ulso,.' three  principal  departments  of  science;  maohani- 
cal,  chemical,  and  vital.  The  laws  of  colpr,. sound,  odor,  and  .flavor, 
may  appear  at  first  sight  4rreducibLe  to  either  of  these  three  divinons; 
but  a  closer  examination  of  the  question  will  show  us  that  this  arises 
simply  from  an  intermingling  of  psychological  relations  with  the  physi- 
cal phenomena.  The  three  divisions  of  Physios  naturally  follow  each 
other  as  we  have  named  them.  Some  knowledge  of  mechanics,  that 
is,  of  the  laws  of  force  and  motion,  is  necessary  to  any  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and  some  .knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of  medianics  is 
necessary  for  any  thorough  understanding  of  plants  and  animals.  But 
it  is  evident  that  all  knowledge  of  Natural  History  must  begin  with 
observation;  and  that  one  of  the  uses  of  the  previous  knowledge  of 
Mathematics  is  to  teach  the  child  to  observe. with  accuracy.  The 
senses  through  which  we  observe  material  phenomena  are,  of  all  the 
human  powers,  the  earliest  to  be  developed,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
the  first  to  receive  a  deliberate  cultivation.  Now,  the  mechanical 
relations  of  bodies,  including  color  and  sound,  are* those  most  obvious 
to  sense;  the  chemical  are  more  difficult  of  discovery,  and  the  efftct 
of  vital  powers  can  scarce  be  perceived  without  an  interpretation  from 
our  own  consciousness.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment in  these  three  departments  of  Physics  is  confi)rmed  to  the  mder 
of  development  of  the  human  powers;  and  we  may  add  that,  in  every 
subdivision  of  these  smaller  departments  of  science,  the  same  princi- 
ples of  classification  will  give  us  both  a  theoretical  and  practical  guide 
to  the  natural  and  most  efifective  mode  of  teaching  them ;  —we  must 
give 'first  that  which  is  most  dependent  upon  direct  perception,  and, 
afterward,  that  which  is  more  dependent  upon  an  analysis  of  oon- 
sciottsness ;  —  give  first  that  which  is  most ,  nearly  a  simple  funotion 
of'  space,  and,  afterward,  that  which  demands  the  conception  of  time 
or  of 'force. 

In  attempting  to  subdivide  the  great  department  of  Histoiy,  we 
shall  find  difficulties  arising  firom  the  complexity  of  the  objects  of 
human  thought  and  action,  and  from  the  multipiioity  of  modes  in 
which  men  have  expressed  their  thoughts  and  emotioos.    Bat  ws  srs 
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inclioed  to  make  oar  primary  diviBion  fourfold.  In  the  first  division 
we  should  place  Agriculture,  Trade,  and 'Manufacfiires;  in  the  second 
the  Fine  Arts;  in  the  third  Langu^tge  and  the  history  of  thought;  in 
the  fourth  Education,  Polices,  and  Political  £co^9my.  That  is,  the 
first  division  should  embrace  the  history  of  men's  operations  on  mate- 
rial things  to  produce  a  tangible  product ;  the  second  should  ^reat  of 
men's  use  of  fi3rms,  colors,  and  topes,  in  the  compression  of  tho.ught ;  the 
third,  of  the  expression  of  thought  through  words ;  the  fourth,  of  men's 
action  on  each  other. 

In  Psychology  we  might,  perhaps,  divide  man  into  intellect,  heart, 
9nd  will,  giving  rise  to  intellectual,  aesthetic,  or  moral  and  religious 
philosophy. 

In  Theology  we  should  be  obliged  to  feel  cautipusly  our  way  by 
the  light  of  Scripture.  A  natunil  division  might  be  to  consider  the 
Divine  Being  as  being  first  the  Creator  of  the  world,  secondly  the 
Father  of  all  spiritual  beings.  The  first  would  lead  us  to  what  is 
called,  generally.  Natural  Religion,  the  second  to  themes  more  pecu- 
liar to  Bevealed  Religion ;  the  first  would  treat  of  the  relation  of 
the  physical  world  to  its  Maker,  the  second  of  our  own  relation  to 
Him. 

Thus,  oat  of  the  five  great  branches  of  learning,  Mathesis,  Physics, 
History,  Metaphysics,  and  Theology,  we  have  made,  as  a  first  essay 
toward  a  subdivision,  fifteen  classes,  to  wit :  Geometry,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra;  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Biology;  Trade,  Art,  Language, 
Law;  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Esthetics,  Ethics ;  Natural  Theology, 
Beligion.  We  believe  that  all  sound  education  gives,  with  or  with- 
out the  consciousness  of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  instruction  in  all 
of  these  fifteen  studies ;  and  that  there  is  no  period  of  a  child's  life  in 
which  he  ought  not  to  be  receiving  direct  instruction  in  at  least  some 
of  the  cUases  of  study  belonging  to  each  of  the  ^ve  great  branches. 
This  instrootion .  should  be  adapted  to  the  child's  age,  consistio^g,  at 
fint,  principally  of  those  studies  which  come  first  upon  our  list,  and 
of  thone  whicth  are  named  first  under  each  branch ;  and  giving  only 
propbetio  hints  and  foretastes  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  coarse. 

A  trofi  system  of  intellectual  education  would  take  the  child  at  the 
9ge  of  five  years  and  give  it  daily  instruction  in  the  simplest  facts  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic.  Geometry  should  be  taught  at  first  .without 
reasaning,  simply  as  a .  matter  of  perception,  either  by  diagrams,  or, 
itill  better,  by  tangrams,  bricks,  geometrical  solids,  and  simple  models 
for  generating  carves  and  curved  surfaces.  The  latter  would  belong 
to  a, period  five  pr. seven  years  later  in  the  child's  life,  when  the  im- 
is  |tp,Jl>e  exercised  as  well  as  perception.    Arithmetic  dhoald 
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also  be  first  taught  by  actual  concrete  numbers ;  nothing  being  better 
than  a  handful  of  beans.  With  these  the  properties  of  prime  and 
composite  numbers,  the  commutatiye  principle  of  the  Actors  in  multi- 
plication,  and  similar  arithmetical  truths,  may  be  shown  to  very  young 
scholars ;  and  the  laws  of  derivation  or  differentiation  illustrated  to 
older  pupils.  If  there  is  any  soundness  in  the  views  which  we  have 
given  of  the  hierarchy  of  science,  and  of  the  development  of  the  human 
powers,  such  works  as  Warren  Cotbnm's  inimitable  First  Lessons 
must  not  be  the  first  lessons,  but  must  be  reserved  to  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years.  * 

In  the  department  of  Physics,  the  child  of  five  years  should  be 
trained  in  habits  of  observation.  Every  school  for  young  children 
should  have  a  cabinet  of  all  the  minerals  common  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  school-house,  and  of  all  the  most  common  plants,  insects,  and 
other  animals,  —  or,  at  least,  good,  well-colored  drawiogs  of  them,  — 
and  the  teacher  should  take  frequent  walks  with  the  children,  requir- 
ing them  to  look  for  natural  objects,  and  name  them  according  to  the 
lists  accompanying  the  cabinet,  until  the  chiM  can  name,  at  sight, 
several  hundred  of  the  plants  and  insects  of  his  native  town.  Hie 
attention  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  not  only  to  the  form,  but  to 
the  color,  odor,  sounds,  tastes,  roughness,  or  smoothness,  of  the  vari- 
ous objects.  The  simple  mechanical  powers  should  be  illustrated  by 
simple  apparatus.  Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  the  most 
obvious  chemical  phenomena,  such  as  the  oxidation  of  metals,  the 
burning  of  coal,  &c.  By  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  geography 
must  be  taught ;  at  first  wholly  from  the  globe,  afterwards  from  maps 
and  books.  It  is  also  important  to  give  the  child  early  ideas  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars ;  their  size,  motions, 
and  relative  distances.  These  Natural  Sciences,  which  are  usually 
reserved  for  the  high  school,  are,  in  fact,  especially  adapted,  in  their 
rudiments,  for  the  primary  school ;  and  if  the  main  facta  were  set 
clearly  before  the  child*s  mind,  at  the  age  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
years,  they  would  enlarge  and  develop  his  powers,  both  of  observa- 
tion and  of  conception  or  imagination,  and  he  would  «be  much  better 
fitted  to  study  them  logically  at  the  age  of  ^xteen  or  eighteen. 

In  the  department  of  History  there  will  be  no  call  for  special  io- 
struction  until  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  The  scholar  may  then 
be  taught  to  observe,  in  the  fields  and  shops  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
modes  of  cultivation,  the  machinery  and  manufactures,  the  articles  of 
commerce,  and  the  modes  of  packing  and  transporting  them.  He 
must  be  encouraged  also  to  draw,  and  to  sing ;  the  drawing  being  at 
first  the  simplest  copying  of  the  outlines  of  leaves,  flowen,  &o^  and 
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the  BiDglng  being  at  first  simply  by  rote.  Language  he  will  have 
learned  orally  from  his  earliest  years,  —  but  at  the  age  of  five  or  six 
he  must  be  taught  to  analyie  words  into  their  phonetic  elements,  and 
a  few  weeks  or  months  afterward  be  taught  letters  as  the  representa- 
tives of  these  phonetic  elements.  Spelling,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
must  be  strictly  avoided  for  some  years,  as  it  has  a  mischievous  effect 
on  the  child's  whole  nature,  slight  and  usually  unnoticed,  but  real  and 
mischievous,  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  order  to  insure  good  habits  of 
reading  let  a  phonetic  alphabet  (books  in  the  Cincinnati  alphabet  are 
most  accessible)  be  used  for  at  least  two  years,  and  let  there  be  a 
daily  drill  in  phonetic  analysis  and  synthesis  of  words  for  four  or  five 
years.  As  for  Law,  its  rudiments  will  be  incidentally  taught,  suffi- 
ciently for  so  early  an  age,  by  the  discipline  of  the  school-house,  by 
accidental  references  to  political  questions,  and  by  the  rules  of  honor 
in  the  games  and  sports  of  the  playground. 

In  the  fourth  great  branch  of  study,  the  teaching  will,  at  this  early 
age,  be  also  incidental.  The  child  will  learn  something  of  its  intellect- 
ual powers,  its  tastes,  and  its  obligations,  from  its  attempts  at  study, 
at  drawing  and  singing,  and  at  keeping  the  rules  of  school.  And  in 
the  fidh  great  branch  of  Theology  the  child  of  tender  age  must  have 
hb  reverence  for  the  Divine  Being  deepened,  and  his  conceptions  of 
Hb  attributes  enlightened,  by  being  taught  to  look  upon  crystals, 
plants,  and  animals,  as  the  workmanship  of  His  Wisdom,  —  the  pleas- 
ures of  home  and  of  the  school-room  as  the  gifts  of  His  love,  —  the 
actions  of  even  children  as  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  Him  in  His  holy 
oversight  of  men. 

It  would  be  tedious  if  we  went  on  to  greater  length  in  defining  the 
studies  for  each  succeeding  age,  as  we  have  defined  them  for  pupils 
from  five  to  seven  years  of  age.  We  will,  therefore,  endeavor  to  show, 
in  a  tabular  form,  the  order  of  study  in  each  of  the  particular  subdi- 
viidons  of  our  five  great  branches.  The  left-hand  column  contains  the 
age  of  the  pupil,  beginning  with  his  entrance  into  the  primary  school 
at  five,  and  ending  with  his  graduation  from  college  at  twenty-two ; 
the  succeeding  columns  contain  the  studies.  By  the  term  incidental 
instruction,  we  signify  that  oral  instruction  which  circumstances  from 
time  to  time  furnish  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  giving,  or  that 
written  teaching  which  the  child  will  find  in  all  the  well  chosen  books 
that  it  reads  at  home  or  at  school.  This  tabular  view  is  not  proposed 
as  a  Proorustean  bed,  but  as  a  typical  plan  of  studies,  which  should 
be  somewhat  modified  by  the  circumstances  and  abilities  of  each 
stiidfliit. 
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THE  TBCI  Oai>KB  OF  9TUDIIE. 


We  of  conrae  would  attempt,  b;  this  Ubie,  merely  &  first  sketch  of 
&  plkD  of  general  study,  in  whioh  there  is  no  room  for  detail,  and  on 
which  a  great  deal  of  careful  thought  must  be  bestowed  before  the 
proportion  and  arrangement  of  parts  would  be  practicilly  applicable 
to  actual  use.  We  have  biroduoed  it,  not  for  the  aake  of  giviog 
details,  but  to  illuBlrate  more  clearly  the  general  principles  of  thit 
plan  of  education,  which  we  tbiDk  is  in  use  io  Nature,  and  is  thus 
given  to  us  to  learn,  to  understaad,  and  to  adopt.  It  will  be  obeerved 
that  in  each  colomn  severe  sludy  begins  later  than  in  the  pruoeding 
ooluniD,  and  that  the  same  is  true  when  we  take  tbe  wider  columns, 
which  are  separated  by  double  rules.  The  table  also  shows  how  varied 
and  extensive  are  the  studies  which  we  consider  oeceseary  for  a.  pupil  at 
every  stage  of  his  educalioo.  From  ten  to  fifteen  different  objects  ore 
mlways  claiming  his  attention  and  taxing  his  powers.  We  have 
willingly  brought  this  point  forward  prominently,  because  upon  it  is 
founded  the  only  strong  objeolion  which  we  have  heard  sdranced 
against  our  views  of  edacnlion,  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years  since 
we  Qrst  begun  publicly  to  present  them. 

It  is  said  that  our  course  of  study  is  so  extended  that  we  should  be 
able  to  give  the  pupil  only  a  smattering  of  each ;  that  the  powers  of 
the  child  would  be  very  imperfectly  developed  in  any  one  direction  ; 
and  that  we  should  end  in  malting  him  a  superfioial  "  jack  at  >ll 
trades,  master  at  none."  Id  reply  to  the  proverb,  we  would  retort 
with  the  saying  of  the  Stoics,  "  The  wise  man  is  a  king  and  a  cobbler." 
In  reply  to  the  charge  of  encouraging  superficiality,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  explain  somewhat  more  at  length. 

According  U>  the  scheme  whioh  we  have  given,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
by  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  children  usually  leave  the  cominon  school, 
we  propose  to  give  ihem  not  only  the  usual  proficiency  in  Ueadiog 
and  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Grammar,  but  also  to  give 
them  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  of  the  use  of  logarithms,  of  the  ele- 
ments of  algebra,  of  the  elements  of  mechanics,  optics,  &c.,  of  the 
elements  of  chemistry,  of  the  plants  and  animoja  of  their  native  town, 
of  drawing  and  singing,  of  history  and  of  languages.  Now,  we  confess 
that  the  attempt  to  introduce  these  studies,  or  half  of  thom,  as  usually 
taught,  into  the  common  sohools,  in  which  the  other  studiee  are  tau^t 
in  the  usual  way,  would  only  result  in  giving  the  ohildrea  a  confused 
and  useless  smattering  of  everything,  a  correct  training  in  nothing. 
In  order  to  make  any  valuable  improvement  in  common  sohool  educa- 
tion, we  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  lead  the  suboliirs  upward  by 
the  path  of  nature.  The  labor  of  learning  to  read  must  be  dispeuMd 
jrtth,  and  by  means  of  phonotype  the  task  of  learning  to  read  be 
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rcdooed  to  the  pleasant  sport  of  a  few  months.  The  stultifying  pra- 
oes  of  learning  to  spell  must,  if  reUiaeij  at  all,  be  made  a  diversion 
bjr  reodering  phonetic  print  bo  Jnmiliar  that  the  ordioar;  spelling  will 
b«  rcmeoibered  for  ita  comicality.  The  inteiiEO  labor  of  arithmetio 
muit  be  poatpooed' until  the  child  has  learned  alt  the  principal  tuuta 
of  number,  from  play  tug  with  beans,  and  the  labor  will  no  longer  be  ' 
btense.  Geometry  must  be  introduced  by  blocks  aod  tangrains,  bbJ 
addreaaed  to  the  imagination  before  it  appeals  to  the  reason.  Bola^^ 
and  Eoolog;  tnost  be  begun  in  the  earliest  years  by  pointing  o 
weeds  Had  inaecla,  and  showing  the  interesting  pointfi  in  each  oreature. 
By  thus  beginning  aright  the  child  will  find  the  eubaequent  path  easy. 
But  the  child  who  haa  already  attained  the  age  of  Iburteeu  without 
any  knowledge  of  nature,  or  geometry,  withoal  any  training  of  the 
tonaea  to  exact  observation  or  of  the  imagination  to  precise  conception, 
tnuat  not  expect  U>  find  his  path  easy. 

The  mode  of  teaching  each  study  must  also  be  adapted  to  the  design 
of  the  whole  course.  Each  study  tniiBt  be  begun  by  presenting  iti 
facta  to  the  senses  or  the  imagination,  and  the  order  of  presentation  be 
detenniued  by  the  importance  and  obviousness  of  the  facts.  Then 
the  principlee  of  the  science  must  be  presented.  But  ihe  disiinguish- 
ing  mark  of  teaching  on  this  mode  must  be  lis  thoroughneaa  and  exact- 
ocas.  Let  the  fact  be  apprehended  with  precision.  This  ia  the  most 
important  aim,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  education;  —  teuch  to 
oiserDt  accurately,  and  to  repeat  ihe  obserration  until  the  precise  fact 
if  fixed  in  the  memory.  The  observation  should,  if  possible,  include 
all  the  sensible  qualities.  The  second  great  aim  is  to  produce,  in 
imagination,  vivid  and  dcGnite  images  of  things  defined  or  described 
in  words.  The  third  great  aim  is  to  unfold  principles  in  such  way  aa 
lo  make  them  facts  to  the  pupil.  When  a  child  observes  accurately 
the  principal  facts  of  a  science,  and  remembers  them;  conceives 
clearly  its  hypotheses ;  and  understands  thoroughly  ita  leading  or 
fundamental  principles;  that  child  has  not  learned  that  ocieDcc  super- 
ficially. It  has  taken  him  but  a  few  months  to  gain  this  knowledge,— > 
and  the  amount  of  it  is  small ;  but  the  question  of  supcrficialily  or 
thonugbness  is  not  a  question  of  quantity,  but  of  quality.  Inacou- 
ral«  observatioD,  impertbct  conception,  erroneous  view  of  prinuiplee, 
these  are  the  proofs  of  a  superficial  knowledge.  But  the  accufate 
Dbwrver,  clearly  apprehending  and  understanding  what  he  sees,  is 
thoron^  as  Ar  as  he  has  gone,  even  from  the  beginning.  And  if  a 
I  proper  selection  of  &ot8,  hyftotheses,  and  principles,  be  made  when  b» 
K  pnning  a  course  of  instruction,  in  any  study,  it  requires  but  a  moder-  I 
Lua  ttiDB  to  impart  a  valuabto  gencrul  a«iuainlanuc  with  soy  scienMi-4 
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not  &  T&gue  recolldctioa  of  a  iiitiltitodiDtias  un-sy  of  partioillAr  &ct8, 
bat  d  deflntte  oonccptTOD  of  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  science.  Or^ 
dinar;  test-booke  cannot,  in  general,  be  depended  opon  to  ffve  iuch 
TiewH.  They  are  not  prepared  with  refference  to  a  broad  Bcfaeme  of 
edncatiun.  and  tbey  comprise  in  tbemaelTOB  materiBl  lor  the  in^tnio- 
tlon  of  older  as  well  as  younger  scholare.  Even  those  text-books 
ifbi<.'h  are  arranged  in  series  err  by  makiDg  the  whole  series  loo  dif- 
tase,  and  lacking  in  clearness.  Of  all  ihe  umltitudliloufl  text-booka 
which,  in  a  long  soirioo  on  a  school -committed,  we  have  esaiiiiiied;  we 
have  only  seen  (btit  or  five  that  were  of  ihe  highest  order  of  excellence; 
md  erea  of  tfaoM  soiile  of  iho  best  are  miRUSod,  —  put  In  a  high 
adWOl  wbM  thdy  belong  in  n  fuiinary,  or  in  a  primary  whed  they 
belong  in'  a  higk'  school.  The  book  I'ur  (ho  primary  scboot  should 
present  facts  and  ntiM  jtidli-iously  sclecred  nod  usrefolty  ex|>rQ9aed,  — 
the  book  for  the  high  school  ehuuld  preseut  principles;  selecting  the 
broadest,  most  comprehensive  principles,  and  putting  them  if  posiible 
into  a  form  in  which  they  will  be  directly  applicable  to  me.  The 
Uigbest  use,  however,  of  all  learning  is  lo  fill  the  pupil  with  a  cleop'tr 
sense  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  love  of  Ood,  to  lead  him  to  a  more 
perfect  consecration  to  the  service  of  Clod  ;  —  and  what  is  cominonly 
called  practical  is  only  valuable  when  used  ill  that  service.  The  five 
great  branches  of  the  hierarchy  lead  to  theology,  and  theology  to 
religion.  The  will  in  tbe  highest  faculty,  and  its  bighMt  Function  is 
to  control  the  spirit  lo  the  sei'viee  of  the  Bigbest,  to  Ihe  puntuil  ofthe 
beautiful,  ihe  good,  nnJ  Ihe  true;  Gnding  the  highest  beauty  in  virtue, 
the  highest  gooducss  in  conseorHtion  to  the  service  ofOod's  crcaturM, 
the  bluest  truth  in  tbe  knowledge  of  Him  and  of  our  relations  to 
Him. 

But  to  return  to  superfioiolity,  to  which  our  scheme  of  eduoatioii 
may  lead  those  who  but  partially  adopt  it,  we  say  that  accuracy  in 
laying  Ihe  foundations,  accuracy  in  apprehending  the  principal  facts, 
accuracy  in  comprehending  fuiidamcnlal  principles,  is  thu  true  measure 
of  thoroughness,  and  the  true  preparation  for  fbnniag  ah  exieiHive 
acquaintance  with  spoeiul  faets  and  subordinate  priuoiplcs.  Without 
this  thoroughness  of  (bundution  the  so-called  thorough  acquaintance 
of  the  specialist  is  of  very  little  raluo;  it  amnunis  only  to  inlelleetual 
hiAiber.  The  ehild's  powers  are  to  bo  davelop<kl  in  due  proportioo, 
and  he  is  lo  b6  furnished  with  the  most  useful  knowlcdga  that  he  can 
obtain  at  bu  age.  Neither  of  these  ptkds  is  ob&ined  In  our  onKnarjr 
Hhooling,  in  which  Spelling  and  Arilhnujtlc.  and  Slstiatioal  Qwa^ 
r^hy  occupy  the  child  for  four  or  five  years,  and  ho  nuvarthsim 
v  sobool  without  ever  having  been  led  to  observe  ihe  relatiott  b»- 
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iween  p^  b,  /,  o,  w,  or  to  note  whether  ivk  or  kw  comes  nearer  to  the 
initial  soand  ofsuoh  a  word  as  when;  he  leaves  school  without  know- 
ing that  every  number  is  either  prime  or  the  product  of  certain  primes ; 
without  knowing  how  many  great  coast  lines  are  arcs  of  great  circles 
tangent  to  the  polar  circles,  or  having  a  clear  idea  what  physical  fact 
in  nature  is  represented  by  those  polar  circles. 

Our  remarks  have  thus  far  had  almost  exclusive  reference  to  simply 
intellectual  education.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  ignore  other 
branches  of  instruction.  A  child  is  a  spirit,  whose  will  manifests 
itself  through  a  body  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  and  at  the  impulse 
of  passion.  Here  are,  then,  four  kinds  of  education  which  he  needs,  — 
an  education  of  the  body,  an  education  of  the  heart,  an  education  of 
the  intellect,  and  an  education  of  the  will.  These  four  departments 
of  culture  must  proceed  together  harmoniously,  and  will  do  so  easily 
aooording  to  our  scheme  of  intellectual  education.  The  body  must  be 
cared  for,  by  giving  the  child  abundance  of  out-door  cheerful  exercise. 
At  home  the  parents  must  also  provide  suitable  food  and  clothing. 
The  special  organs  subservient  to  the  mind  should  receive  also  the 
teacher's  care.  The  susceptibility  of  the  senses  to  external  impressions 
differs  by  nature,  but  the  differences  of  this  susceptibility  are  usually 
marked  by  the  still  greater  differences  produced  by  culture,  in  the 
ability  to  interpret  those  impressions.  Careless  observers  of  the  blind 
have  reported  them  as  having  marvellous  sensitiveness  in  the  organs 
of  touch  and  of  hearing ;  but  the  marvellousness  is  not  in  their  sen- 
sitiveness, but  in  the  accuracy  of  judgment,  acquired  by  habit,  con- 
cerning the  bearing  of  &int  impression  through  those  senses.  The 
accuracy  of  our  judgment  upon  sensations  may  always  be  improved 
by  a  culture  similar  to  that  imposed  by  nature  upon  those  deprived 
'of  part  of  their  organs  of  sensation. 

The  present  paper  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  a  sketch  of  the 
true  order  of  studies  in  intellectual  education.  The  three  other  parts 
of  a  child's  training  are  equally  important,  and  each  opens  a  wide 
field  of  investigation  and  discussion. 

Physical  education  must  give  the  child,  as  far  as  hereditary  weak- 
ness of  constitution,  or  unavoidable  accidents  of  position,  allow,  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  strong  body,  with  quick  and  accurate  senses. 

Intellectual  education  must  develop  the  child's  power  of  thought 

and  give  him  a  clear  understanding  (as  far  as  it  is  permitted  to  our 

oapaeity),  of  his  relation  to  the  world,  and  to  his  Maker.     This  edu- 

oation  is  to  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the  order  of  succession  in 

the  great  hierarchy  of  Soienoe,  as  we  have  explained  at  length  in  the 

pwent  article. 
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Moral  ouliure  must  derelop  in  the  child,  as  &r  as  native  gifts  will 
allow,  pare  tastes,  a  cheerful  and  affectionate  temper,  a  loving,  con- 
fiding heart,  a  tender  conscience.  This  culture  is,  in  general,  to  be 
effected  not  only  by  precept  but  by  example,  and  by  treatment ;  — 
showing  to  the  child  the  temper  you  expect  from  it  in  return,  and 
leading  it  at  least  to  do  those  things  which  a  good  heart  would  prompt 
a  wise  and  good  man  to  do. 

Religious  culture  is  the  development  of  the  will.  It  begins,  there- 
fore, so  soon  as  the  child  is  taught  to  apply  itself  either  to  study  or 
to  work.  The  necessity  for  labor  is  the  first  serious  demand  upon  the 
will,  and  develops  that  power  which  most  nobly  manifests  itself  when 
the  young  man,  on  arriving  at  mature  life,  devotes  himself  with  unwa- 
vering earnestness  to  serving  G-od  and  God's  children  in  that  mode  in 
which  he  judges  he  can  serve  them  most  effectually ;  forgetting  all 
purely  selfish  aims,  and  counting  not  even  his  life  dear  to  him  if  he 
can  finish  the  work  which  has  been  given  him  to  do. 

We  propose  to  continue,  in  future  numbers  of  this  Journal,  the 
discussion  of  these  views  of  education,  taking  up  the  five  branches 
of  the  hierarchy  in  succession,  and  showing  in  what  manner  the 
general  principles  which  we  have  now  announced  should  influence 
the  practical  work  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent,  especially 
ill  the  earlier  years  of  the  child*s  life.  We  are  fully  aware  that  in  so 
large  an  undertaking  there  is  room  for  error  of  opinion ;  but  of  the 
correctness  of  the  first  division  of  the  hierarchy  into  five  branches 
we  have  no  doubt ;  nor  of  the  propriety  of  cultivating  observation 
before  imagination,  and  imagination  before  reasoning.  Still  le^s 
can  we  doubt  that  the  primary  need  among  educators  is  tbe  need 
of  firmly-established  and  wide-reaching  principles,  such  as  those  which 
we  have  here  attempted  to  attain.  If  any  man  thinks  that  we  have 
failed,  let  him  join  with  us  in  hoping  that  we  may,  at  least,  stimulate 
some  reader  to  more  successful  efforts. 


THE  TRUE  ORDER  OF  STUDIES. 

(second  article.) 

BT    BEV.    THOMAS    BILL^ 
VValtham,  Mm. 


In  oar  former  article  we  gave  a  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
education  as  it  presents  itself  to  us.  We  propose,  now,  to  take  it  up 
more  in  detail,  and,  in  the  present  article,  to  treat  particularly  of 
early  instruction  in  mathematical  studies.  But,  before  we  begin  the 
discussion  of  the  special  subject,  let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  general 
views,  which  lead  us  to  assign  this  special  study  a  primary  place  in 
education. 

A  child's  will,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  and  at  the  impulse  of 
passion  or  feeling,  manifests  itself  through  a  physical  organization. 
A  fourfold  education  is  therefore  needed.  It  is  essential  that  the 
body  should  be  in  good  health,  and  that  its  powers,  both  of  percep- 
tion and  of  action,  should  be  trained  to  promptness,  accuracy,  and 
efficiency.  It  is  necessary  that  just  sentiments  and  pure  emotions 
should  be  fostered,  evil  passions  and  wrong  desires  repressed.  Nor 
can  we  neglect  the  enlightenment  of  the  reason  and  the  training  of 
the  logical  powers.  Least  of  all  will  a  true  education  fail  to  give 
energy  and  purity  of  purpose  to  the  will. 

Now,  these  four  modes  of  education,  —  the  religious,  which  directs 
and  strengthens  the  will,  the  intellectual,  which  informs  and  develops 
the  reason,  the  moral,  which  cultivates  the  taste  and  restrains  the  pas- 
nons,  and  the  physical,  which  exercises  the  senses  and  develops  the 
muscles,  —  must  be  carried  on  together,  and  not  one  of  them  can  be 
neglected  with  impunity  by  those  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
youth,  whether  in  the  nursery,  the  school,  or  the  college. 

Again,  there  are  three  sets  of  intellectual  powers,  —  the  perceptive, 
the  conceptive,  and  the  logical.  All  knowledge  rests  on  a  double 
basis  of  perception  and  conception ;  but  perception  logically  precedes 
oonoeption.  The  powers  of  imagination  and  reasoning  are  developed 
through  the  exercise  given  by  observation ;  hence  the  natural  order 
of  education  would  be,  to  teach  first  those  sciences  most  dependent 
on  observation,  and  lastly  those  most  dependent  on  consciousness. 
Now,  this  order  will  lead  us  first  to  mathematics,  the  science  in  which 
oonsoioasness  plays  the  least  important  part ;  for,  although  our  ideas  of 
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time  come  from  inward  obeerration,  and  are  thus  partly  derired  fron 
consciousness,  the  idea  of  spaoe,  which  is  the  more  important  element 
in  mathematics,  is  wholly  from  without.  But  iu  no  other  scienee  is 
there  any  idea  which  is  wholly  free  from  dependence  upon  our  own 
consciousness  of  power.  Geometry  is  thus  shown  to  be  naturally  the 
first  study  for  a  child ;  it  is  of  all  studies  least  dependent  on  intuitions, 
and  therefore  is  best  adapted  for  the  umicveloped  mind.  But  geom- 
etry and  the  mathematics  in  general  have  a  higher  claim  to  be  the 
first  study  of  a  scholar  than  their  mere  adaptation  to  the  weakness 
of  the  inexperienced  student.  They  are  the  necessary  prelude  to  the 
understanding  of  other  sciences.  It  must  at  all  ereirts  be  conceded 
that  a  minute  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  mathematical  principles 
is  a  necessary  part  of  any  successful  preparation  for  the  study  of 
physics.  Geometry  or  the  calculus  is  the  Ithuriel's  spear  which  is 
able  to  make  a  plausible  physical  theory  assume  its  true  appearance 
of  falsehood  and  deformity. 

But,  among  the  various  branches  of  mathematics,  which  takes  pre- 
cedence in  time?  Which  comes  first  in  the  order  of  study,  —  geom- 
etry, algebra  or  arithmetic  ?  Beyond  all  controyersy,  we  must  say 
geometry.  The  idea  of  form  is  the  first  of  all  the  ideas,  on  which  any 
science  has  been  founded,  to  enter  the  chi]d*s  mind.  The  child  learns 
to  recognize  innumerable  objects  by  their  shapes,  many  months  and 
usually  even  several  years  before  it  is  able  to  count.  What  stronger 
testimony  could  Nature  bear  to  the  propriety  of  teaching  geometry 
before  arithmetic  ?  We  may  also  remark  that  the  history  of  the  race 
confirms  this  view  of  the  proper  succession  of  mathematical  studies. 
Geometry  had  made  great  advances  while  yet  arithmetic  was  but 
partially  developed,  and  algebra  had  not  yet  been  invented. 

A  young  child,  whose  attention  is  easily  arrested  by  mere  differ- 
ences of  figure,  will  usually  prove  an  apter  scholar,  in  geometry, 
than  an  older  child,  whose  mind  has  become  partially  accustomed 
to  abstract  thought,  and  whose  attention  is  not  so  readily  fixed  on 
differences  of  simple  outline.  We  have,  for  the  sake  of  testing  this 
view,  given  isolated  experimental  lessons  to  children  of  various  ages, 
and  to  the  same  child  at  various  periods  of  his  life ;  and,  although 
we  have  not  kept  any  such  precise  record  of  these  experiments  as 
their  importance  deserved,  we  have  been  convinced  that  they  sustained 
our  theory.  A  boy  of  fifteen,  who  has  never  studied  geometry,  is  not 
so  well  prepared  to  study  it  as  he  was  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten.  Of 
course  we  do  not  mean  that  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  is  capable 
of  following  geometrical  demonstrations ;  —  this  would  be  contrary  to 
all  oar  philosophy  of  the  subject.    The  powers  of  reasomng  reqoirad 
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in  geometrical  demoDstration  are  not  developed  until  four  or  five 
jean  later. 

One  great  cause  of  the  neglect  of  geometry,  in  our  primary  school 
education,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  this  false  view  of  the  study ; 
—  that  it  is  simply  a  logical  drill.  Even  many  of  the  admirers  of 
mathematics,  pleading  for  the  use  of  geometry  in  education,  take  this 
view  of  the  study,  that  it  is  a  means  of  developing  the  power  of  con- 
tinuous thought  and  consecutive  reasoning.  Thus,  also,  in  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  argument  against  the  study,  he  contents  himself  with 
8ho?ring  that  other  sciences  a&rd  better  training  for  the  powers  of 
logical  thought. 

But  the  powers  of  observation  and  the  powers  of  imagination  or 
conception  are  as  important  as  those  of  reasoning;  and  the  great 
value  of  geometry  for  the  young  child  is  the  stimulus  which  it  gives 
to  the  habit  of  exact  observation,  and  to  the  power  of  clear,  definite 
conception.  In  order  to  produce  this  beneficial  effect  upon  a  child's 
mind,  it  must  however  be  presented  in  a  form  adapted  to  his  powers, 
and  to  his  natural  modes  of  thought.  We  have  found,  in  our  own 
experience,  nothing  better,  for  the  first  lessons,  than  the  little  bricks 
described  by  Miss  Edge  worth.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  blocks  of 
various  shapes  which  may  be  ordinarily  found  in  the  toy-shops. 
Those  described  in  "Frank "are  much  better, — rectangular  paral- 
lelepipeds, whose  dimensions  are  in  the  ratio  1:2:4.  Those  which 
we  have  had  manufactured  and  placed  for  sale  with  Messrs.  Holden 
&  Gutter,  Boston,  are  of  birch  or  maple,  two  inches  long,  one 
inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  When  made  with  care,  exactly 
in  these  proportions,  and  provided  with  a  small  percentage  of 
blocks  having  the  same  width  and  depth,  but  of  the  length  of  one 
indli  and  of  fiiur  inches,  they  furnish  the  means  not  only  of  inexhaust- 
ible amusement,  but  of  valuable  intellectual  development.  They 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  child  from  the  time  he  is  eighteen  months 
old  to  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  lay  these 
bricks  exactly,  breaking  joints,  binding  courses  together,  and  so  on, 
as  in  real  brickwork.  The  variety  of  structures,  all  beautiful  and 
symmetrical,  which  an  ingenious  boy  of  ten  years  old  will  make  with 
a  hundred  of  these  assorted  blocks,  would  astonish  the  uninitiated. 
Square  and  circular  buildings,  pyramids,  crosses,  gateways,  columns 
snnnounted  by  crosses,  and  natural  arches  of  various  forms,  may  be 
oombbed  in  a  variety  of  modes.  For  the  building  of  real  arches, 
eenierings  must  be  provided,  and  also  a  substitute  for  mortar  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  little  keystones  or  wooden  wedges,  one  of  which  is 
to  be  iaserted  in  each  joint  of  the  arch  before  the  centering  is  removed. 
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It  will  be  apparent  that  this  play  cultivates  the  iinagiDatioD,  as  well 
as  the  obserying  powers,  and  leads,  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher, 
to  habits  of  precision  in  observing  and  in  acting. 

The  second  means  of  geometrical  education  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Chinese  tangram  or  geometrical  puzzle.  This  consists  in  giving  a 
child  the  outlines  of  a  figure,  and  requiring  him  to  form  the  figure  bj 
placing  together  a  given  number  of  pasteboard  triangles.  Outlines 
should  at  first  be  given,  which  may  be  formed  bj  placing  together 
two  or  three  triangles,  and  the  complexity  of  the  outline  may  after- 
wards be  increased  so  t^6  tq  require  as  many  as  seven  pieces  of  paste- 
board. These  puzzles  are  adapted  for  children  of  the  age  of  from  four 
to  twelve  years.  Tb^  oultivat#  the.  power  of  exact  observation,  and 
of  the  rapid  analyst^  or  disaectioa  of  fbrqM. 

When  the  child  is  able  to  anaiyae  figures  composed  of  three  or  four 
triangles,  which  may  be  at  the  age  of  from  six  to  eight  years,  he  will 
be  ready  for  geometrical  truth  in  an  abstract  form  of  words;  but 
groat  care  must  be  taken  that  he  do  not  learn  to  say  the  words  by 
rote.  The  great  value  of  geometry,  to  a  child  of  that  age,  lies  in 
the  power,  which  it  may  give  him,  of  building  a  clear  and  precise 
image  in  his  mind  of  that  which  he  has  not  actually  seen.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  not  to  attempt  to  make  him  understand  the  proof  of  the 
proposition  which  you  announce  to  him ;  —  let  him  receive  it  on  trust, 
as  food  for  his  imagination,  and  not  attempt  to  establish  it  as  a  datum 
for  reasoning.  If  the  child  asks  for  proof,  and  the  demonstration  is 
fully  within  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  to  him  ; 
but  there  are  few  children  under  ten  years  who  are  capable  of  under- 
standing the  simplest  geometrical  demonstration.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  primary  schools  in  Waltham  in  which  scores  of  children, 
under  ten  years  of  age,  have  been  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  leading  truths  of  the  geometry  of  the  triangle  and  the  circle ; 
many  also,  under  the  age  of  twelve,  who  have  obtained  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  the  cyoloidal  curves  to  ihekr  evolutes,  and 
of  some  of  the  principal  theorems  concerning  conic  sections  and  the 
catenary  curve.  The  value  of  this  knowledge  to  these  children  will 
be  manifold.  It  has  already  afforded  to  each  of  them  an  excellent 
culture  of  the  power  of  clear  and  definite  conception  ;  it  has  enlarged 
their  sphere  of  thought,  and  linked  the  highest  mathematical  truth 
with  their  playthings,  —  the  hoop,  the  swing,  the  jumping-rope,  and 
the  ball ;  it  has  made  them  partakers  in  the  fruit  gathered  by  the 
highest  spirits  of  our  race.  This  elearness  and  precision  of  obserra- 
tion  and  of  conception  will  be  of  use  in  every  occupation  of  life,  and 
render  their  testimony  and  their  judgment  of  more  value  to  them- 
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«ily6B  and  to  other  men ;  even  the  powers  of  the  eye  and  of  tUu  hand 
will  be  more  likely  to  receive  an  accurate  self-culture,  for  use  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  from  this  imposed  culture  of  the  geometrical  imagina- 
tion. And  if  there  be,  among  the  children  thus  early  furnished  with 
the  germs  of  this  science,  any  scholar  whose  natural  gifts  peculiarly 
fit  him  to  advance  its  progress,  or  to  use  to  advantage  the  higher 
mathematics,  there  is  nothing  which  could  more  surely  lead  him  to 
application  than  to  give  him  the  curious  and  interesting  results  which 
have  been  attained  by  the  application  of  others.  As  the  imagination 
is  stimulated  to  action  by  the  visible  forms  of  nature,  so  is  the  reason 
stimulated  to  action  by  the  creations  of  the  imagination.  The  sight 
of  a  hanging  chain,  for  example,  stimulates  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive of  the  curve  line  formed  by  a  chain  of  infinitely  small  links. 
This  eonception  arouses  the  logical  powers  to  inquire  into  the  relations 
of  the  parts  of  such  a  curve  to  each  other.  A  boy  of  ten  years  old, 
playing  with  a  chain  fence,  may  be  taught,  and  may,  by  his  muscular 
power,  roughly  test  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the  horizontal 
tension  of  a  chain  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  chain  equal  in 
length  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve ; 
and  may  easily  draw  the  corollary  that  no  amount  of  power  can  draw 
a  flexible  thread  horizontally,  perfectly^  straight.  The  marvellous- 
ness  of  this  corollary  will  fix  the  theorem  ineradieably  in  his  remem- 
brance ;  find,  if  he  be  a  boy  of  mathematical  power,  he  will,  years 
afterwards,  when  he  takes  up  the  demonstrations  of  geometry,  wish 
to  know  the  proof  of  the  proposition.  But  he  will  find  that  simple 
geometry  i^  not  enough.  He  takes  up  algebra,  and  applies  it  to 
geometry,  but  the  theorem  is  still  too  difficult ;  he  adds  the  resources 
of  trigonometry,  but  is  no  nearer  the  proof  that  he  desires.  He 
enters  college,  and  learns  the  marvellous  uses  of  Descartes'  coordi- 
nates, but  this  simple  problem  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  magic. 
Finally,  his  curiosity,  aroused  so  many  years  before,  is  gratified  when 
in  his  senior  year  he  has  learned  something  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton's 
Calculus,  and  something  of  the  Analytical  Mechanics  of  Lagrange, 
and  takes  up  the  discussion  of  the  catenary  curve.  Nor  does  the 
student  who  has  early  learned  such  truths  come  to  these  studies  under 
the  same  disadvantages  as  ordinary  scholars.  The  young  men  of  oui 
eoUeges,  when  entering  on  the  study  of  the  higher  curves,  have  a  two- 
fold difficulty,  that  of  mastering  the  conception  of  the  curves,  and 
that  of  mastering  the  use  of  the  analytical  instrument  by  which 
they  are  investigated.  But  when  the  student  has  already  a  knowl- 
edge (>f  the  curve,  and  an  ease  in  producing  geometrical  pictures 
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before  his  fancj,  he  can  bend  his  whole  force  upon  the  mastery  of  the 
analytical  instrument. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  child  b  expanding  his  powers  of  geomet- 
rical conception, — that  is,  from  the  age  of  six  or  eight  to  that  of  eleven 
or  twelve,  according  to  his  ability, — he  should  also  be  gaining  simple 
ideas  of  numbers.  And,  in  doing  this,  he  should  follow  the  order  of 
nature,  and  begin  with  concrete  numbers,  such  as  beans,  corn,  balls, 
or  counters.  Beans  are,  on  the  whole,  the  cheapest  aud  cleanest. 
They  should  not  be  employed  in  a  niggardly  way.  Let  the  child 
see  heaps  of  ten,  heaps  of  a  hundred,  and  heaps  of  a  thousand.  He 
should  not  be  accustomed  to  use  the  names  of  numbers  in  counting, 
without  gaining  by  sight  a  just  conception  of  their  meaning,  which 
he  cannot  do  from  the  petty  number  of  balls  upon  an  ordinary  abacus. 
Not  that  the  pupil  is  to  be  principally  occupied  with  large  numbers. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  find  in  numbers  under  thirty  occupation  for 
many  a  series  of  most  interesting  and  instructive  experiments  with 
beans.  Give  him,  for  instance,  29  beans,  and  bid  him  divide  them 
into  any  number  of  equal  heaps  that  he  can.  When  he  has  found 
that  his  task  is  impossible,  take  away  one  bean,  and  let  him  find  that 
28  may  be  divided  either  in  four  sevens  or  seven  fours.  Then  add 
two,  and  let  him  discover  that  80  may  be  divided  into  six  fives  or 
five  sixes  ;  two  fifteens  or  fifteen  twos ;  two  groups  of  three  fives,  or 
two  groups  of  five  threes  ;  three  groups  of  five  twos,  or  thjree  groups 
of  two  fives,  and  so  on.  Thus  alone  can  a  clear  knowledge  be  given 
of  the  actual  difference  between  a  prime  and  a  composite  number. 
Nor  is  this  the  simplest  example.  Begin  with  two  beans* —  teach  the 
child  to  recognize  it  as  a  couple,  as  two,  in  whatever  position.  Add 
one,  —  teach  him  to  recognize  it  as  a  triplet,  as  three,  in  whatever 
position.  Show  him  that  2  -{- 1  =  3,  and  3  —  1=2,  3  —  2  =  1. 
Add  another  bean.  Show  him  it  can  be  divided  into  two  couples. 
Show  him  that  3  +  1  =  4,  2  +  2  =  4,  4-1  =  3,  4—2  =  2. 
2  X  2  =:  4.  Add  another  bean  ;  it  is  no  longer  divisible  into  equal 
parts ;  drill  him  on  recognizing  five  as  a  quintette,  —  as  five,  in  what- 
ever position  they  are  placed,  and  on  the  addition  and  subtraction  of 
its  parts.  Take  up  six,  —  lead  him  to  divide  it  into  three  couples,  or 
into  two  triplets.  Explain  by  the  beans  the  two  meanings  of  dividing 
six  by  three,  —  that  is,  of  either  separating  it  into  three  equal  parts,  or 
of  separating  it  into  equal  parts  each  of  which  consists  of  three. 
Show  the  identity  of  3  X  ^  ^^^  ^  X  ^i  e&eh  equalling  6.  Proceed 
ill  this  way  with  all  the  numbers,  and  you  will  find  many  months 
pass  before  the  pupil  will  recognize  a  dozen  as  a  dosen,  at  a  glance, 
and  before  he  will  unravel  the  Tarioos  combinations  of  groups^  simi- 
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Urly  constituted,  into  which  24  beans  may  be  arranged,  such,  for 
instance,  as  two  groups,  each  of  three  couples  of  twos. 

The  teacher  of  the  common  school  may  object  that  he  has  no  time 
for  such  an  exercise.  He  should  then  make  it,  by  omitting  the  more 
difficult  and  abstract  studies  to  which  a  pupil  of  this  age  is  sometimes 
condemned.  The  quickness  of  perception  given  by  the  exercise  of 
counting  small  parcels  of  beans,  under  twenty,  at  a  glance,  is  more  val- 
uable to  a  child  of  that  age  than  the  intellectual  discipline  of  mental 
arithmetic.  In  nearly  every  school  of  New  England  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  is  given  to  arithmetic.  The  science  is  taught  back- 
ward, beginning  with  reasoning  instead  of  with  observation,  and  is 
hampered  also  with  factitious  difficulties  produced  by  a  variety  of 
unessential  names  and  processes. 

When,  by  means  of  the  beans,  the  idea  of  numbers  has  been  made 
familiar  as  well  as  their  names,  the  pupil  should  take  up  written 
arithmetic ;  this  may,  perhaps,  be  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten.  The 
decimal  notation  is  to  be  taught,  and  by  means  of  a  thousand  or 
80  of  beans  rendered  intelligible  and  impressive.  For  decimal  frac- 
tions, which  should  be  taught  (as  in  Pliny  E.  Chase's  treatise)  at  the 
commencement  of  exercises  on  the  slate,  break  up  two  or  three  dry 
beans  into  small  pieces,  from  which  select  ten  that  are  nearly  one 
tenth  each,  and  also  some  of  the  finer  powder,  which  may  represent 
hundredths.  When  the  pupil  thus  perceives  that  the  decimal  scale  is 
capable  of  representing  the  infinitesimal  as  well  as  the  infinite,  let 
him  also  be  made  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  unit  is  in  general 
an  arbitrary  standard,  and  that  the  same  quantity  of  beans  may, 
by  removing  the  decimal  point,  be  represented  as  so  many  tens,  or 
hundreds,  tenths,  or  hundredths. 

Afler  the  pupil  has  made  himself  complete  master  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules  (including  long  division,  in  decimals),  and  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  prime  and  composite  numbers,  let  him 
take  up  mental  arithmetic,  and  be  kept  at  it  until  he  is  complete 
master  of  Warren  Colburn*s  first  lessons.  This  may  not,  however,  be 
accomplished  before  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  made  himself  a  profi- 
cient in  all  the  ordinary  operations  of  arithmetic.  In  the  choice  of 
a  treatise  upon  this  science,  we  have  given  a  decided  preference  to 
Pliny  E.  Chasers  over  all  others,  because  of  its  simplicity,  and  because 
of  the  immense  number  of  its  examples,  —  which  two  qualities  render 
the  learner  expert  in  figures  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  usually 
given  to  this  study.  The  whole  subject  is  usually  introduced  to  the 
child's  mind  too  early,  and  he  is  kept  at  it  to  too  late  a  period  in  his 
education. 
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By  the  time  that  the  pupil  has  mastered  his  ordinary  arithmetic 
he  will  be  ready  to  return  to  geometry,  and  take  a  simple  ooujse  of 
instruction  in  geometrical  demonstrations,  and  in  the  application  of 
geometry  to  practical  use.  The  great  master  of  antiquity  has  left 
in  his  "  Elements "  a  model  of  the  reasoning  art,  but  it  is  not  in  a 
form  best  calculated  for  young  minds.  The  process  of  analysis 
naturally  precedes  synthesis,  and  roust  necessarily  precede  it  in  the 
mind  of  one  who  would  demonstrate  a  new  proposition ;  hence,  a  text« 
book  ought  to  give  more  examples  of  analysis  .than  of  synthesis. 
Moreover,  the  object  of  a  geometrical  demonstration  is  not  simply  to 
prove  the  theorem  demonstrated,  but  also  to  impart  to  the  pupil  the 
power  of  demonstration  ;  for  which  reason  a  text-book  ought  to  be 
interspersed  abundantly  with  undemonstrated  propositions  and  un- 
solved problems,  as  is  the  case  in  works  on  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
If  no  such  text-book  is  readily  accesisible,  the  teacher  should  select, 
from  books  not  in  the  scholar's  hands,  theorems  allied  to  those  which 
the  scholar  is  studying,  and  propose  their  solution  as  an  exercise  for 
the  class. 

When  the  pupil  has  made  some  progress  in  geometrical  demonstra« 
lions,  say  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  fifleen,  he  should  be  taught  the  use 
of  logarithms.  Only  a  few  weeks*  practice  will  be  required  to  give 
him  ease  and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  this  **  wonderful  rule,*'  this  mar- 
vellous **  new  instrument  '*  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Logarithmic 
tables,  while  in  all  the  itiore  difficult  calculations  of  astronomy,  geol- 
ogy, and  civil  engineering,  they  are  an  indispensable  aid,  are  very 
seldom  resorted  to  in  other  cahcs  where  arithmetical  results  are 
required.  Yet,  as  there  is  nothing  whatever  difficult  in  their  practi- 
cal application,  and  a  facility  in  using  them  once  acquired  is  not 
.  easily  lost,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  found  in 
every  counting-room,  and  used  as  occasion  requires. 

The  scholar  should  also  at  this  age  begin  to  acquaint  himself  with 
algebra.  With  the  mathematical  preparation  which  we  have  now 
recommended,  the  ordinary  processes  of  algebra  will  present  few 
difficulties ;  and  in  one  or  two  years  the  scholar  will  find  the  solu- 
tion of  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  and  approximation  to 
higher  roots,  by  means  of  derivatives,  a  familiar  and  easy  task. 

A  short  and  simple  course  of  trigonometry,  and  a  very  elementary 
course  of  perspective,  and  of  descriptive  geometry  in  general,  will 
finish  a  high-school  course  of  mathematics. 

The  college  course  will  yary  according  as  the  system  of  instruction 
embraces  or  omits  voluntary  studies.  Our  whole  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, as  exhibited  in  the  tabular  view  (pp.  188-9  of  this  Journal),  la 
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based  upon  the  idea  that  every  human  being  needs  education  in  the 
five  branches  of  the  hierarchy,  and  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of 
that  branch.  The  amount  of  study  in  each  branch  will  depend  in  part 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  scholar.  We  have  endeavored  to  lay  down 
a  scheme  extended  enough  to  satisfy  all  except  rare  instances  of 
extraordinary  talent,  and  yet  simple  enough  to  be  within  reach  of 
a  fair  proportion  of  our  children.  From  our  observation  of  the  public 
schools  of  our  own  town,  we  should  say  that  twelve  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  childfen  in  New  England  can,  without  any  over-exertion, 
go  through  all  that  we  have  here  laid  down. 

In  the  tabular  view  given  in  our  former  article,  we  have  placed  the 
rhythm  of  verse  and  music  among  the  early  incidental  studies  of 
algebra.  The  connection  between  algebra  and  the  science  of  time  is 
not  so  obvious  as  that  between  geometry  and  the  science  of  space,  and 
this  is  not  the  place  to  introduce  any  discussion  of  the  reality  of  the 
oonnection.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  highest  mathematical 
authorities  of  our  day,  that  even  the  idea  of  number  involves  obscurely 
the  idea  of  time  as  well  as  of  space;  and  that  the  laws  of  algebra  are 
primarily  the  laws  of  progression  in  time,  —  that  they  are  rather 
illustrated  than  fulfilled  by  geometricul  forms.  If  this  be  so,  the 
cultivation  of  an  ear  for  rhythm,  the  custom  of  beating  time  to 
music,  and  of  attending  to  the  balancing  of  musical  phrases,  will 
facilitate  the  subsequent  conception  of  equations  and  of  their  trans- 
formations, as  surely  as  the  attention  to  forms,  and  the  attempt 
to  draw  outlines,  will  facilitate  the  subsequent  study  of  geometry. 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  statement,  that  the  best  draughtsmen  are 
sometimes  notoriously  deficient  in  mathematical  power  —  the  best  musi* 
cians  notoriously  ignorant  of  algebra.  It  must  be  conceded  that  space 
and  time  seem  capable  of  being  approached  and  handled  from  entirely 
opposite  points  of  view,  and  that  art  and  science  flow,  as  it  were, 
from  opposite  poles  of  the  mental  battery.  But  we  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  not  a  real  antagonism  between  them,  and  that  the  appar- 
ent conflict  comes  merely  from  the  limited  capacity  of  the  human 
mind,  in  which  close  attention  to  one  mode  of  viewing  an  object 
usually  excludes  all  other  modes.  In  souls  of  a  larger  growth  there 
k  found  to  be  no  incompatibility,  and  Art  and  Science  are  helpers 
of  each  other ;  Geometry  and  Optics  justifying  and  sustaining  Sculp- 
ture and  Painting,  and  they  in  turn  giving  new  interest  and  delight 
to  those  sciences ;  while  Music  and  Poetry  hold  a  similar,  although 
more  obscure,  relation  to  Algebra. 

We  have  treated  of  the  mathematics,  in  the  present  article,  as 
though  they  were  isolated  subjects ;  but  the  remarks  which  we  have 
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msLile  coQcerning  tbeir  relation  to  art  warn  ua  that  we  must  never 
forget  the  intimate  blending  of  all  themes  of  thought  into  one  gre&t 
QniTerBB  of  truth.  The  Gve  branches  of  the  bicrsreby  are  all  indis- 
pensable, and  are  all  so  interwoven  that  one  is  vel!  tuuglit  only  as  it 
is  perceived  to  lie  in  harmonioua  connection  with  the  others.  For 
this  reaison  the  teacher  of  mathematics  should  be  prepared,  during  the 
whole  of  the  course  of  iufitructioo,  to  poiut  out  to  the  pupil  the  bouds 
that  link  his  Bubjeot  with  the  physical  world,  with  the  laws  of  aslron- 
omy,  choinistry,  botany,  and  zoiilogy ;  with  the  history  of  man,  of  his 
speculation,  and  of  his  action,  with  mechanical  inventions,  with  art 
and  with  commerce;  with  the  nature  of  man,  capable  of  apprehend- 
ing the  niatheinatical  thoughls  that  have  guided  the  Creator  of  the 
world  in  the  formation  of  all  things;  with  the  nature  of  that  Being 
who  has  made  all  contained  in  space,  or  evolved  in  lime,  and  subjected 
them  to  lans  which  are  a  source  of  such  iostruciive  and  delightful 
investigation  for  his  children  to  pursue,  and  which,  in  the  forms  Add 
appearances  they  produce,  awaken  alw  such  manifold  sources  of  pleas- 
ure in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  Uis  works. 

The  principal  views  which  we  have  endeavored  to  present  in  this 
article  may  be  summed  up  in  three  sentences :  that  geometry  should 
precede  arithmetic  in  the  training  of  a  child's  mathematiciil  powers,  — 
that  in  each  of  these  two  studies  concrete  forms  should  precede  ab- 
stract language,  observation  and  conception  precede  reasoning, — and 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  definite  conception  by  geometry 
is  as  truly  valuable  as  the  culiivatiou  of  the  logical  power.  We  can- 
not agree  with  the  opinion  that  arithmetic  is  of  more  practical 
utility  than  geometry ;  yet,  if  we  were  of  that  opinion,  we  should 
Btill  teach  our  children  geometry  Grst,  arithmetic  nl^erwards.  For  a 
change  of  occupation  is  a  rest,  and  the  boy,  who  begins  with  geometry 
and  reserves  arithmetic  to  a  later  period,  develops  his  powers  in  a 
more  natural  order,  achieves  his  task  with  less  fatigue,  and,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  not  only  knows  more  of  other  things,  but  more  of  arith- 
metic also,  than  he  could  have  known,  had  his  taste  for  numerical 
compulations  been  destroyed  by  a  premature,  and  too  contionooB 
application  to  that  scieQce. 

In  our  next  article  we  propose  to  consider  the  proper  mode  of 
introducing  the  young  to  Natural  History, 
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To  the  second  great  divifiion  in  the  hierarchy  of  science  we  have 
given  the  name  of  Natural  History.  The  word  Physics  might  also 
have  been  used,  but,  in  either  case,  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  to  be 
80  far  extended  as  to  include  all  the  studies  of  the  material  world  in 
its  natural  state.  Inasmuch  as  matter  is  formed  and  governed  in 
subjection  to  the  laws  of  space  and  time,  this  study  of  the  material 
world  logically  demands  a  previous  knowledge  of  mathematics;  and 
no  natural  phenomenon  is  understood  until  the  geometrical  or  alge- 
braical law,  suggested  and  exemplified  by  it,  has  been,  at  least  par- 
tially, comprehended.  In  proportion  as  the  scholar's  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  enlarged,  his  power  of  comprehending  the  physical 
universe  is  increased.  And,  inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  geometry 
is  the  earliest  mathematical  acquirement,  those  parts  of  natural  his- 
tory which  depend  upon  the  perception  of  forms  may  be  earlier 
acquired  than  those  which  depend  on  mechanical,  chemical,  or  physi- 
ological considerations.         • 

Thus,  although  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  classification 
places  mechanics  before  chemistry,  and  chemistry  before  biology,  our 
fundamental  principles  of  education  allow,  and  require,  some  instruc- 
tion in  botany  and  zoology  before  any  is  given  in  chemistry  or 
mechanics.  ^ 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  animals  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  vege- 
table world,  which  is  their  food;  a  perfect  knowledge  of  plants 
requires  a  knowledge  of  their  chemical  constituents,  and  of  their 
chemical  relation  to  the  soil  and  to  the  air ;  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
chemistry  requires  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  forces.  Thus,  in  the 
hierarchy,  mechanics  is  the  first  department  of  Natural  History.  But 
we  must,  of  course,  be  understood  as  now  giving  to  the  word  mechan- 
ics a  much  wider  signification  than  usual.  We  are  including  the  con- 
sideration of  all  those  phenomena  of  nature  that  arise  from  mechanical 
laws,  that  is,  from  forces  whose  prime  effects  have  been  shown  to  depend 
on  motion.  A  discussion  of  the  boundary  between  mechanics  and 
f  hmnistry,  showing,  for  example,  why  we  place  color  under  mechanics, 
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and  taste  under  chemistry,  although  interesting  in  a  metaphysical 
view,  and  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
our  subject,  will  not  be  required  in  a  purely  practical  consideration 
of  the  course  of  studies,  such  as  we  are  now  engaged  upon. 

There  have  lately  been  published  several  treatises  on  the  philosophy 
of  common  things,  some  of  which,  although  crowded  with  errors  and 
puerilities,  have  a  very  extensive  circulation.  Others,  free  from  these 
faults,  are  defective  from  their  not  containiug  the  most  fruitful  facts 
and  principles  of  mechanics.  It  is  not  surprising  that  text-books  on 
tuese  subjects  should  be  grossly  deficient,  when  we  recollect  that  in 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  the  oldest  and  simplest  sciences,  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  find  perfectly  unexceptionable  treatises,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  find  teachers  who  will  use  the  best  books  in  the  best 
manner.  We  trust  that,  through  the  increasing  attention  now  given  to 
education,  and  especially  through  the  influence  of  normal  schools,  rec- 
ognizing teaching  as  a  distinct  and  high  profession,  we  may  hereafter 
have  better  text-books  upon  all  subjects,  and  also  teachers  capable  of 
teaching  in  the  best  way,  even  if  the  manuals  for  iitstruction  should 
be  imperfect.  In  all  departments  of  Natural  History  the  best  text- 
books are  the  objects  themselves  of  which  you  would  teach. 

The  earliest  instruction  of  a  child  in  the  direct  principles  of 
mechanics  should  begin,  we  think,  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  at  first  be  incidental,  that  is,  founded  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
moment  In  his  use  of  little  bricks  for  building,  for  example,  he  will 
have  practical  lessons,  from  which  the  teacher  may  deduce  and  render 
clear  to  the  pupil  some  of  the  principal  properties  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  of  the  states  of  stable  and  unstable  equilibrium.  In 
playing  with  marbles  and  balls,  opportunities  occur  for  showing  dis- 
tinctly to  a  child  the  law  of  the  composition  of  forces,  the  accelerat- 
ing effiict  of  a  constantly  acting  force,  the  increase  of  momentum  by 
the  increase  of  velocity,  and  the  like.  The  laws  of  elasticity  also, 
and  of  the  reflection  of  motion,  may  be  exemplified  in  the  rebounding 
of  balls,  the  return  of  echoes,  and  the  use  of  mirrors.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  worse  than  useless  to  give  to  the  child  simply  stereotyped 
phrases,  or  vague  and  indistinct  ideas,  such  as  are  too  of\en  found  in 
popular  text-books ;  but,  if  the  teacher  has  hinLself  clear  ideas  on 
these  subjects,  he  will  find  the  child  eight  or  ten  years  old  ready  to 
receive  them.  £ven  the  principal  laws  of  optics,  of  acoustics  and 
thermotics,  may  be  thus  incidentally  taught.  The  optical  toys,  which 
are  in  almost  every  household,  musical  instruments,  burning-glasses, 
and  the  phenomena  of  dew,  rain,  frost,  and  snow,  will  give  ihe  needett 
opportunities.     Only  let  the  caatioo  be  coDtinually  borne  in  luina 
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that  it  is  much  better  to  confess  to  a  child  jour  own  ignorance  of  a 
subject,  than  to  attempt  to  give  an  answer  to  his  questions  while 
jour  own  views  are  ill-defined  and  nnsatisfactorj. 

One  of  the  earliest  studies,  commencing,  perhaps,  at  the  age  of 
seven  jears,  should  be  geographj.  Let  it  be  taught,  at  first,  bj  the 
aid  of  a  globe,  without  reference  to  maps.  The  immense  magnitude 
of  the  earth  will  be  apprehended  bj  the  child  onlj  when,  in  later 
jears,  he  has  travelled  distances  that  have  an  appreciable  ratio  to  the 
earth's  circumference.  At  first  he  must  be  content  with  understand- 
ing accuratelj  its  form  and  motions.  In  describing  these,  the  teacher 
should  be  careful  to  use  the  globe  onlj  as  an  illustration,  not  as 
though  it  were  the  thing  of  which  he  is  speaking,  else  the  child  will 
never  transfer  his  conceptions  from  the  globe  to  the  earth.  In  the 
course  of  thirteen  jears*  service  upon  a  school  committee  we  have 
never  found  a  teacher  who  gave  to  the  scholars  a  clear  conception  of 
the  physical  boundaries  between  the  five  zones,  and  but  few  who  even 
attempted  it.  The  differences  of  climate  and  the  number  of  degrees 
of  extent  are  taught,  but  the  child  does  not  know  what  appearances  of 
the  heavenlj  bodies  decide  the  position  of  the  tropics  and  polar 
circles.  Nor  do  we  find  that  scholars  in  general  gain  anj  clear  con- 
ception of  the  actual  direction  of  places.  Their  views,  being  derived 
from  maps,  are  necessarilj  erroneous.  From  one  of  the  Holbrook 
Ck>.'s  globes  a  child  can  readily  be  made  to  see  that  a  straight  line 
from  one  point  on  the  globe  to  another,  would  alwajs  go  through  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  so  that  to  point  directlj  towards  anj  distant 
place  he  must  alwajs  point  more  or  less  downward. 

The  following  extract  from  the  instructions  of  the  school  committee 
in  Waltham  to  the  teachers  of  the  sub-primarj  schools  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  mode  of  teaching  geographj :  **  Begin  with  the 
globe ;  set  it  where  the  sun  maj  shine  upon  it ;  bring  Waltham  to 
the  top,  and  make  the  north  pole  point  to  the  north.  Laj  a  marble 
on  the  top  of  the  globe,  and  show  them  that  the  light  and  shadow  on 
the  marble  and  on  the  globe  are  similarlj  situated.  Explain  the 
roundness  of  the  earth  ;  that  it  is  onlj  a  bigger  globe,  under  the  little 
globe,  as  that  is  under  the  marble ;  and  that  the  light  and  shade  fiill 
on  it  as  thej  do  on  the  globe  and  marble,  making  night  in  the 
shadow,  day  in  the  sunshine.  Give  them  vivid  conceptions  of  the 
rise  of  the  earth,  bj  showing  them  how  small  upon  the  globe  would  be 
the  landscape  visible  from  Prospect  Hill;  how  near  to  the  point 
which  represents  Waltham  would  be  the  point  representing  the  distant 
Honadnoo.  Show  them  in  what  countries  the  sun  is  then  rising,  and 
in  what  setting,  and  where  it  is  vertical,  bj  simple  reference  to  th6 
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light  and  shadow  on  the  globe ;  and,  afler  an  hoar's  attention  to  other 
studies  or  amusements,  return  to  the  globe,  and  show  them  how  the 
light  has  travelled  round.  Show  them,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  whether  the  north  or  south  pole  remains  in  light  or  shadow 
all  the  day.  Kepeat  this  lesson  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  espe- 
cially do  not  forget  it  at  the  equinoxes  and  solstices.  Explain  how 
reflection  from  the  globe  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  shadow  on  the 
marble,  and  the  reflection  from  the  window-seat  partially  enlightens 
the  under  side  of  the  globe,  while  there  is  no  window-seat  under  the 
earth  to  reflect  light  upon  China  and  New  Holland.  Make  the 
amount  of  reflection  from  the  window-seat  more  apparent  to  them  by 
covering  it  alternately  with  a  black  veil  and  a  white  handkerchief.  In 
like  manner,  although  the  globe  will,  afler  sunset,  be  in  the  shadow  of 
the  earth,  there  is  no  larger  body  below  the  earth  to  cast  a  shadow  on 
our  antipodes. 

"  Take  your  children  occasionally  to  walk ;  go  on  the  hills ;  show 
them  how  the  presence  of  a  brook  or  river  can  be  foretold  from  the 
extent  of  the  valley,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  kind  of  vegeta- 
tions, whether  forests  or  grass ;  show  them  the  roundness  of  the 
earth  from  the  increasing  dip  of  the  horizon,  as  you  ascend ;  make 
them  perceive  how  beautiful  the  illusion  by  which  we  always  exag- 
gerate vertical  heights  and  under-estimate  horizontal  distances ;  call 
their  attention  to  the  diffierences  in  soils,  and  in  the  rocks,  and  point 
out  the  effects  of  soil  and  of  location  upon  vegetation." 

The  earliest  lessons  in  astronomy  may  be  given  at  a  very  tender 
age.  As  by  the  globe  in  the  sunshine  the  best  illustration  of  day  and 
night  can  be  given,  so  the  idea  of  the  moon  and  her  motions  is  best 
communicated  by  procuring  a  ball  a  little  over  one  quarter  the  diam- 
eter of  the  globe,  and  holding  it  about  one  hundred  and  ten  times  its 
own  diameter  from  the  globe.  If  now  the  moon  is  visible  when  the 
sun  is  shining,  let  the  pupil  lay  the  side  of  his  head  upon  the  globe, 
while  the  teacher  holds  the  ball  at  the  proper  distance,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that,  to  the  child,  it  shall  appear  to  be  just  over  the  moon.  The 
sunshine  upon  the  ball  will  appear  to  him  to  be  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  the  visible  part  of  the  moon.  The  endeavor  in  astronomy, 
as  in  geography,  should  be  to  lead  the  child's  mind  away  from  the 
illustration  to  the  thing  illustrated.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  with 
difficulty  that  the  school-teacher  can  go  in  astronomy  to  any  advan- 
tage beyond  the  relations  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon.  In  order  to 
give  clear  conceptions  concerning  the  planets,  stars,  and  nebulse,  the 
teacher  must  meet  the  pupils  in  the  evening,  when  those  bodies  are 
viable.    But  it  is  of  so  much  importanoe  that  the  child  should  have 
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early  a  distinct  oonoeption  of  the  relations  of  the  solar  system  that 
few  teachers  would  be  unwilling  to  perform  this  extra  labor.  Astron- 
omy and  geography  are  to  be  used  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  studies 
to  develop  the  imagination ;  that  is,  the  ability  to  conceive  clearly  and 
distinctly  unseen  phenomena. 

Chemical  relations  are  more  abstruse  than  mechanical.  It  requires 
some  maturity  of  mind  in  order  to  distinguish  chemical  compounds 
from  mechanical  mixtures ;  and  yet,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years, 
the  simplest  phenomena  of  chemical  change  begin  to  excite  the  child's 
curiosity ;  and  it  will  be  greatly  to  his  advantage  if  that  curiosity  is 
gratified  with  correct  explanations  and  sound  principles,  instead  of 
being  lulled  by  a  plausible  pretence  of  explanation.  Oxidation,  es- 
pecially in  the  forms  of  combustion  and  rust,  is  the  most  prominent 
instance  of  chemical  metamorphosis,  and  will  afford  to  the  skilful 
teacher  the  opportunity  of  giving,  in  what  we  have  called  an  incidental 
way,  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemical  affinity,  atomic 
proportion,  atomic  combinations,  the  stability  or  instability  of  chem- 
ical equilibrium,  and  so  on.  We  acknowledge  that  this  implies  a  large 
amount  of  intellectual  life  in  the  teacher ;  but  one  who  is  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  these  earliest  movements  of  the  expanding  mind 
should  be  a  person  not  only  of  some  acquirements,  but  of  some  intel- 
lectual vivacity.  Nothing  more  surely  characterizes  a  skilftil  teacher 
than  the  ability  to  seize  upon  the  right  moment  and  the  right  occa- 
sion for  illustrating  the  principles  which  he  wishes  to  impart.  One 
perpetual  danger,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  attends  these  essays  to 
give  the  first  instruction  to  a  child  —  the  danger  of  extinguishing  its 
natural  thirst  for  knowledge.  This  may  be  done  by  diverting  the  at- 
tention to  other  themes,  by  discouraging  or  disgusting  the  mind  with 
4ifficulties,  or  by  communicating  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  puff 
up  the  child  with  the  conceit  that  he  now  understands  the  whole 
science  of  which  you  have  given  him  some  of  the  simplest  rudimenta 
The  art  of  giving  instruction  may  be  compared  to  that  of  letter- 
writing,  of  which  it  is  humorously  said  that  the  great  secret  is  to  make 
the  recipient  *<  wish  there  was  more  of  it" 

Inasmuch  as  botany,  while  it  depends  in  its  physiology  upon  chem- 
istry, classifies  plants  solely  by  texture  and  form,  a  knowledge  of  the 
oommon  weeds  and  flowers,  trees,  mosses  and  lichens,  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, may  be  given  to  a  child  as  soon  as  it  is  old  enough  to  distin- 
guish them.  In  the  tabular  view  there  is  an  accidental  error,  making 
the  incidental  instruction  in  biology  commence  at  a  later  period  than 
we  ahodd  advise.    From  the  day  that  the  child  enters  the  sub-prinuury 
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school  we  would  have  it  receive  oral  instmciion,  illustrated  bj  living 
plants,  if  possible,  or  by  dried  specimens,  or  even  by  drawings,  m 
systematic  botany.  At  first  the  child  may  simply  be  taught  to  recog- 
nize the  plants  as  individuals ;  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  say,  *'  This 
is  a  twig  of  sugar-maple,  and  this  a  sprig  of  white-birch  ;  here  is  a 
bird-foot  violet,  and  there  a  dandelion."  But  the  plants  must  be 
recognized  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  in  the  house,  that  the  child  may 
early  learn  to  notice  and  enjoy  the  differences  of  form  and  color  in 
the  general  appearance  of  the  growing  tree  or  plant. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Agassiz'  Contributions  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Uuited  States,  he  shows  that  of  the  six  divisions  of  ani- 
mals (branches,  classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  and  species),  the 
family  is  characterised  by  a  resemblauce  of  general  form.  There  is, 
doubtless,  a  close  analogy  in  the  principles  of  classification  that  must 
be  adopted  in  botany,  to  those  which  Agassiz  develops  for  zoology. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  plants  which  belong  to  one  family  are  recognized 
by  a  general  resemblance  of  form  in  the  flower,  fruit,  and  seed ;  while, 
to  distinguish  a  genus,  attention  must  be  paid  to  detail ;  and,  in  the 
formation  of  a  class,  attention  must  be  paid  to  organization.  Hence 
the  family,  both  in  botany  and  zoology,  is  the  most  apparent  of  the 
higher  groups  in  classification,  and  the  best  adapted,  by  its  obvious  de- 
pendence upon  form,  to  be  the  starting-point  for  a  child's  comparisons. 
It  is  not  to  be  brought,  as  an  exception  to  this  remark,  that  some  of 
the  great  families  contain  tribes  bearing  no  obvious  resemblance  to 
each  other,  but  rather  should  this  analogy  to  zoology  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  elevating  some  of  the  sub-families  in 
botany  to  the  rank  of  families. 

The  second  ^p,  therefore,  in  botanical  instruction  should  be  to  add 
to  the  name  of  the  plant  the  name  of  its  family,  and  a  perception  of 
the  family  likeness ;  so  that  the  child  can  say,  "  This  is  a  hazel ;  it 
'  belongs  to  the  oak  family,  and  shows  its  likeness  to  the  oak  in  its 
catkins  of  staminate  flowers,  and  in  the  involucre  surrounding  the  nut ; 
this  is  an  alder,  which  belongs  to  the  birch  family,  and  shows  its  rela- 
tion by  having  both  its  pistillate  and  staminate  flowers  in  scaly  cat- 
kins, having  two  or  three  blossoms  under  each  scale."  Of  course,  the 
teacher  must  remember  the  caution  which  we  uttered,  in  speaking  of 
chemistry,  and  not  allow  the  child  to  think  that  a  few  words,  such  as 
those  here  given,  can  embody  all  the  points  of  resemblance  which 
characterize  a  family.  Much  less  should  the  child  be  permitted  to 
learn  any  truth  of  this  kind  by  rote.  Verbal  memory  has  an  impor- 
tant place  in  a  true  scheme  of  education,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
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in  our  next  article.  Bat  the  very  object  of  introdaciog  geometry, 
botany,  and  zoology,  into  our  course  of  studies  is  defeated,  when  the 
pupil  is  required  to  commit  the  words  of  the  text-book,  or  formulas 
given  by  the  teacher,  to  memory.  Yet,  so  accustomed  are  some 
teachers  to  this  mode  of  instruction,  so  incapable,  apparently,  of  con- 
ceiving of  any  better  plan,  that  we  have  known  a  teacher  require  her 
pupils  to  repeat  the  words  of  Dr.  Gray's  "  How  Plants  Grow ;  "  evi- 
dently thinking  that  she  was  thus  using,  while  she  was  abusing,  that 
excellent  little  book. 

The  book  just  named  may  be  taken  up,  as  the  third  step  in  botan- 
ical study,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  If  deferred  to  a  later 
period  the  study  becomes  distasteful,  as  the  habit  of  observation 
becomes  weaker  from  the  distraction  of  the  mind  by  other  cares. 
It  is  easy  to  give  to  the  child,  during  the  ten  years  between  five 
and  fifteen,  a  perfect  familiarity  with  three  or  four  hundred  species 
of  common  plants,  such  as  he  meets  in  every  walk.  This  labor 
spread  over  so  long  a  series  of  years  would  be  by  no  means  .oner- 
ous; and  the  names  and  facts  impressed  upon  the  mind  in  that 
tender  period  will  never  be  forgotten.  If  it  be  objected  that  there  is 
no  text-book  prepared  for  the  use  of  children  too  young  to  use  "How 
Plants  Grow,'*  we  reply  that  the  plants  themselves  should  be  the  text- 
book. The  only  artificial  help  in  teaching  botany  to  children  in  the 
sub-primary  school,  which,  we  think,  would  prove  really  valuable, 
would  be  a  series  of  thirty  or  forty  charts,  each  containing  the  illus- 
trations of  some  one  important  family,  —  magnified  drawings  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  organs  of  fructification  characterizing  each  family, 
—  with,  perhaps,  a  drawing  of  a  few  of  the  common  species. 

Zoology  is  not  forced  upon  the  child's  attention  so  frequently  as 
botany  in  the  natural  world.  Yet,  from  the  motion,  and  still  more 
from  the  intelligence,  of  animals,  they  are  even  more  interesting  to  the 
child  than  plants.  Moreover,  although  physiology  demands  a  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry,  yet  the  classification  of  animals,  like  that  of  plants, 
'  depends  principally  upon  organic  structure,  and  upon  the  relation  of 
the  creatures  to  the  outward  world.  The  child  of  five  years  old  is, 
therefore,  interested  to  notice  the  difierence  between  animals,  and  to 
learn  their  names.  In  a  country  school-house,  m  the  month  of  May 
or  June,  it  may  be  that  the  songs  of  thirty  or  forty  difierent  species 
of  birds  are  heard  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  It  would  be  no 
waste  of  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  thing  of  inestimable  value, 
should  the  teacher  enable  his  pupils  to  dbtinguish  these  birds  by  their 
fN)ng,  learn  their  appearance  and  habits,  and  the  families  into  which 
they  are  grouped.    The  fear  is  sometimes  expressed,  by  our  poetiii 
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lest  a  scientific  acquaintaDce  with  flowers  should  destroy  their  heantj; 
and  lest  the  song  of  the  bird  might  hare  less  melody  when  the  song- 
ster had  been  burdened  with  a  barbarous  Latin  name ;  but  among 
our  acquaintance  we  haye  not  found  these  fears  realized.  Ou  the 
contrary,  a  thorough  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  objects 
of  nature  only  increases  the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  beiiolding 
them.  The  syntactical  parsing  and  metrical  analysis  of  an  ode  will 
not  injure  our  appreciation  of  its  melody  and  its  sentiment,  proyided 
the  composition  has  true  lyric  merit.  The  beautiful  in  nature  will 
bear  the  closest  criticism,  and  the  longest  inyestigation,  without  eier 
**  palling  upon  the  sense."  *'  Nature,"  says  the  Concord  seer,  **  ncTcr 
became  a  toy  to  a  wise  spirit."  The  wisdom  and  beauty,  embodied  in 
each  organic  work  of  nature,  is  ^  not  only  Tast,  but  infinite,'*  so  thftt 
there  is  no  possibility  of  exhausting  it. 

The  insects  in  any  giyen  country  are,  at  least,  as  numerous  as  its 
plants.  The  mysteries  of  insect  transformation,  the  wonderful  me- 
chanical instincts  that  many  of  them  display,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colors  of  some,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  others  thrust  them- 
selves upon  our  notice,  render  insects  peculiarly  fitted  to  engage  the 
child's  attention,  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  incidental  instruction  In 
zoology.  In  this  class  of  animals  the  orders  are  more  conspicuously 
distinguished  than  the  families ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  best  to  con- 
tent one's  selfj  at  first,  with  teaching  the  child  to  refer  insects  to  their 
orders.  Insects  are  so  easily  preserved  in  their  natural  appearance, 
that  we  should  suppose  each  school  might  have  a  small  collection  of 
the  most  common  species  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  grouped  in 
their  orders  and  families,  to  serve  as  a  reference  for  any  insects  which 
the  child  might  catch  and  bring  in.  We  are  aware  of  the  rastness 
of  the  field  of  zoology,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  a  child  learning  to 
recognize  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  insects  of  his 
neighborhood.  Yet,  on  account  of  this  very  magnitude,  we  would 
say,  let  his  attention  be  early  directed  to  this  field ;  so  that,  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  one  in  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  labor,  he 
may  have  the  advantage  of  an  early  beginning.  We  would  also  re- 
peat the  caution  to  be  exact  in  the  ideas  which  are  given  to  the  pupil. 
The  main  object  in  these  first  scientific  lessons  must  be  to  induce  the 
spirit  of  exact,  patient  observation ;  calling  the  child's  attention  to 
differences  as  carefully  as  to  likenesses,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  likeness 
in  one  part  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  likeness  in  other  parts.  The 
foliage  of  two  trees  may  be  almost  identical,  while  the  flowers  and 
finut  are  exceedingly  diverse.  While  this  spirit  of  patient  and  ezaot 
observation  is  cultirated,  general  principles,  already  disoovered  by 
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tue  indnoUve  philosophy,  and  firmly  established,  may  incidentally  be 
piaoed  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  a  clear  guide  to  his  sense  and 
reason. 

Comparative  anatomy  will  thus  be  naturally  begun  at  an  early 
period.  The  homology  of  the  parts  in  vertebrate  animals  with  those 
of  the  child^s  own  body  will  naturally  be  the  subject  of  continual  les- 
sons, and  the  diffarenoe  between  these  or  the  organs  of  insects  and 
orostaceans  must  also  be  pointed  out.  Human  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy have  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  schools  of  New  England 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  with  very  great  seal ;  they  would  be  much 
more  effective,  more  interesting,  and  more  valuable,  if  they  were  pre- 
ceded by  the  lessons  concerning  which  we  have  now  given  these  brief 
hints.  It  is  against  the  course  of  nature  to  call  the  diild's  attention 
too  early  to  the  functions  of  its  own  body.  A  better  result,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  might  be  attained  if  the  teachers  and  parents 
took  care  of  the  diet  and  exercise  of  the  child,  his  clothing,  and  the 
temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms  in  which  he  sleeps  and 
studies,  until  at  least  the  age  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  years.  The  mind 
would  then  have  been  prepared  by  previous  studies  for  understanding 
the  subject  intellectually,  while  the  greater  development  of  the  observ- 
ing powers  would  prevent  the  danger  of  premature  and  excessive  hab- 
its of  mental  introversion.  The  study  of  our  own  bodies  approaches 
nearer  to  psychology,  forming  a  natural  introduction  to  it,  and  should, 
therefore,  come  last  in  the  studies  of  Natural  History.  The  study  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  naturally  and  inevitably  leads  the  child  to  a 
psychological  investigation  into  the  facts  of  consciousness  involved  in 
the  exercise  of  many  of  the  functions  of  his  own  frame.  In  the  tabu- 
lar view  (vol.  VI.  p.  188)  the  words  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ought  to 
extend  into  the  first  years  of  the  high  school. 

The  importance  of  beginning  botany  and  zoology  in  the  very 
earliest  years  of  school  life,  as  we  intended  to  have  placed  them  in 
our  tabular  view,  cannot  be  fully  estimated  without  taking  into  con« 
sideration  also  their  connection  with  the  other  branches  of  education. 
The  habit  of  constant,  attentive  observation,  surely  learned  in  no  other 
way  than  through  early  practice  in  these  sciences,  is  of  immense  value 
in  every  walk  of  practical  or  speculative  life.  The  habits  of  animals, 
and  the  manifestation  of  their  various  gifts  of  instinct  and  intelligence, 
are  the  best  stimulants  and  aids  to  psychological  research,  as  we  intend 
hereafter  to  show.  So,  also,  in  theology,  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tainly adapted,  in  a  scheme  of  intellectual  education,  to  foster  rever« 
ential  views  of  the  being  and  providence  of  God,  than  to  observe  toe 
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lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow,  and  to  consider  how  He  openeth  hin 
hand  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  hying  tdmg.  But  ttiis  con- 
sideration will  be  brought  again  into  notice  when  we  approach  the 
fifth  division  of  our  hierarchy. 

In  their  relation  to  the  mathematical  and  to  the  artistic  cnlture  of 
the  child  botany  and  zoology  have  also  a  peculiar  value.  Leaves  and 
flowers,  and  insects,  are  admirable  objects,  from  which  the  child  may 
make  his  first  attempt  at  drawing, -— and  the  forms  of  organic  life 
constitute  the  most  beautiful  of  the  unsolved  problems  which  are  now 
presented  to  the  geometers  of  our  race.  The  pressed  leaves  and 
mounted  insects,  kept  in  the  school-room  as  types  and  standards  for 
botanical  and  zoological  reference,  may  also  be  used  as  drawing-pat- 
terns of  the  highest  excellence.  The  insects  could  not  be  safely  re- 
moved from  the  glass  case  in  which  they  should  be  kept ;  but  the 
pressed  leaves,  as  being  more  easily  replaced,  i^  injured,  might  be 
taken  to  the  child's  desk,  or  to  the  blackboard.  Nor  is  it  unworthy 
of  notice  that  the  exercise  of  recognizing  birds  by  their  notes  is  of 
great  value  in  the  cultivation  of  a  quick  and  exact  musical  ear. 

Finally,  among  the  prominent  advantages  of  this  early  introduction 
of  the  studies  of  Natural  History,  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  it  ac- 
cords with  the  child's  tastes,  as  well  as  with  the  natural  order  of  intel- 
lectual development.  All  children  are  pleased  with  crystals,  plants, 
flowers,  insects,  birds,  and  beasts,  and  are  interested  in  intellectual 
and  spiritual  truths  only  when  dressed  in  living  figures.  By  follow- 
ing, therefore,  the  example  of  Nature,  and  speaking  in  parables  to 
those  who  cannot  understand  the  truth  in  other  forms,  we  not  only 
adopt  the  most  successful  mode  of  conveying  the  truth,  but  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  of  all  modes  to  afibrd  the  child  the  means  of  present 
and  future  happiness. 

Of  the  course  of  instruction  above  the  primary  schools  we  need 
not  particularly  speak,  since  the  general  principles  are  easily  applied 
to  the  whole  course.  We  should  simply  say,  that,  in  proportion  aa 
the  pupiVs  mind  enlarges,  the  course  of  physics  should  deal  more  with 
general  laws,  and  less  with  the  details  by  which  those  laws  are  estab- 
lished. This  is,  of  course,  on  the  supposition  that  the  education  is 
designed  for  the  general  purposes  of  liberal  culture.  Physics  and 
Natural  History  have  been  unjustly  neglected  in  many  plans  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  it  would,  by  no  means,  restore  the  course  of  study  to  a 
right  balance,  if,  after  introducing  these  sciences  in  their  proper  place 
in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life,  we  should  afterwards  allow  them  to 
expaud  and  fill  the  years  of  the  collegiate  term,  when  the  studukt. 
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ought  to  be  more  fully  employed  in  political,  psychological,  and  theo- 
logical inquiries.  In  the  grammar  and  high  school,  after  a  proper 
preparation  in  the  younger  grades,  we  can  readily  give  as  much  of  the 
mechanical  sciences  as  it  is  profitable  to  teach  to  those  who  have  no 
special  aptitude  for  the  studies.  With  the  preparation  now  given  in 
the  primary  and  sub-primary  schools,  this  is  impossible ;  and  a  part  of 
the  collegiate  course  is  of  necessity  occupied  in  giving  instruction  in 
the  physical  sciences  better  adapted  to  children  than  to  youth.  The 
preparation  of  such  excellent  text-books  as  Guyot*s  Earth  and  Man, 
and  of  Agassiz*  and  Gould's  Zoology,  is  thus  rendered  a  thankless 
work;  these  books  which  are  adapted  for  the  widest  usefulness,  are,  by 
the  insufficient  preparation  of  the  younger  scholars,  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  more  advanced  high  schools  and  academies.  Changes  in  the 
^tem  of  public  education  are  usually  made  with  difficulty,  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  well  that  it  is  so  ;  since  otherwise  our  schooU  would  suffer, 
even  more  than  at  present,  from  the  eccentricities  and  errors  of  those 
who  have  control  over  them.  At  present  the  legal  guardians  of  the 
school,  the  teachers,  the  scholars,  and  the  parents,  constitute  four 
classes,  who  resist  any  change  whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  In 
the  changes  which  we  are,  in  these  papers,  advocating,  the  difficulty 
will  be  still  greater,  from  the  fact  that  the  proposed  alterations  imply 
an  alteration  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  educational  course ;  and 
our  views  concerning  the  high  school  are  perfectly  impracticable,  unless 
the  children  in  the  high  school  have  been  from  infancy  accustomed  to 
exact  observation,  rapid  and  accurate  conception,  and  &miliarity  with 
the  results  of  cautious  and  sound  inductive  reasoning.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case  in  the  ordinary  schools,  that  we  may  more  truly 
say  tho  child  is  taught  to  neglect  observation,  to  abstract  his  mind 
from  things  to  books,  to  repeat  words  without  clear  conceptions,  to 
adopt  the  results  of  hasty  and  unsound  speculations.  If  the  reader 
think  this  language  too  strong,  let  him  reflect  that  into  not  one  school 
in  a  thousand  are  crystals,  minerals,  plants,  insects,  &c.,  brought  for 
examination  ; — let  him  remember  that  among  the  teachers  not  one  in 
twenty  even  knows  the  difference  between  a  moss  and  a  lichen,  a  bug 
and  a  beetle,  a  moth  and  a  butterfly,  and  not  one  in  fifly  but  would 
reprove  a  child  for  bringing  such  things  into  the  school-room ; — let  him 
recall  the  fact  that,  in  spelling,  the  child  is  systematically  taught  to 
deny  the  truth  of  hb  own  sense  of  hearing ;  so  that,  by  the  age  of 
fifteen,  nine-tenths  of  our  children  have  begun  to  hear,  in  the  spelling 
and  in  the  pronunciation  of  words,  sounds  that  do  not  exist,  and  not 
to  hear  sounds  that  are  distinct ;  —  let  him  remember  that  in  the 
majority  of  schools  drawing  is  not  taught,  and,  when  taught,  it  if 
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umiallj  drawing  from  a  copy,  so  that  it  fMily^exetoiBMiltfe  obflorriiig 
powers,  or  it  is  invendye  drawing,  which  does' not  develop  the  obserr* 
ing  powers  at  all ;  —  let  him  remember  how  much  time  is  given  to- 
arithmetic,  not  to  counting  beans,  arranging  them  in  groups,  &o, ;  but 
to  abstract  arithmetic,  which,  even  in  its  so-called  practical  examples, 
usually  excites  the  conception  only  of  the  names  of  number,  or  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Arabic  notation ;  to  arithmetic,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  primary  schools  only  after  a  long  struggle  against  the 
tyranny  of  grammar,  and  has  now  become  a  King  Stork  more  intol- 
erable than  the  King  Log ;  —  let  him  remember  that  geography  is  the 
only  science  of  observation  in  our  schools,  and  that  geography  is  often 
a  mere  getting  of  words  by  rote,  and  even  at  best,  in  the  primary 
schools,  only  occupied  with  the  observation  of  maps,  instead  of  the 
observation  of  things; — let  him  remember  all  this,  and  he  will,  at 
least,  see  how  poorly  the  primary  and  sub-primary  schools  prepare  the 
child  for  any  scientific  studies  in  the  grammar  and  high  school. 

For  this  reason,  in  all  these  papers,  we  occupy  ourselves  more  espe- 
cially in  indicating  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  mode  and  time  of 
beginning  each  study,  and  pass  by  the  studies  of  the  high  school  and 
college ;  not  that  we  take  less  interest  in  the  studies  of  the  more 
advanced  student,  but  because  we  are  convinced  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  beginning  well,  if  we  would  produce  the  highest  educational 
effect.  Each  day's  mental  state  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  previous 
education;  and  we  cannot  say  how  early  this  process  of  education 
begins  to  influence  the  mental  development.  For  our  part,  however, 
we  have  long  held,  what  we  find  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Gomenios 
(Amer.  Joum.  of  Ed.,  vol.  v.,  p.  281),  that  education  begins  before 
birth,  and  is  received  through  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of 
die  mother. 
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Our  third  great  division  of  human  science  includes  all  that  is  his- 
torical, the  record  of  man's  doings  and  sayings ;  and  we  have  indi- 
cated, in  our  tabular  view,  a  rough  subdivision  of  this  group  of 
Boiencea  into  four  smaller  groups.  The  first  of  these  smaller  groups 
treats  of  man's  use  of  nature  as  commodity ;  that  is,  for  purposes  of 
agriculture,  manufacture,  or  commerce.  The  second  embraces  the 
fine  arts ;  the  third,  language, — the  use  of  speech  or  writing  to  ex- 
press thought  The  fourth  treats  of  social  life,  custom,  and  law. 
The  reasons  for  thb  subdivision,  and  for  the  order  in  which  the 
groups  are  arranged,  will  be  evident  on  a  moment's  thought.  The 
Use  of  the  world  for  our  bodily  needs  is  first  in  the  order  of  time  and 
of  simplicity ;  and  the  earliest  knowledge  that  a  child  has  of  the 
works  of  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  works  of  nature,  consists  in 
knowing  that  man  puts  nature  to  use.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this 
preoedenoe  in  knowledge  is  more  logical  than  chronological,  since  only 
a  few  months  pass  over  a  child's  head  before  it  uses  dolls  and  pict- 
ures as  naturally  as  food  and  clothing ;  showing  how  early  the  artistic 
use  of  nature  is  begun. 

The  invention  and  use  of  language  must  certainly  be  subsequent  to 
the  use  of  material  things ;  and  the  ability  to  communicate  ideas  by 
language  must  precede  any  attempt  at  social  law  or  order. 

Without  historical  knowledge,  a  child  would  grow  up  a  barbarian. 
The  chief  distinction  of  an  educated  man,  or  of  a  civilized  nation, 
consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  gained  through  the  experience 
of  previous  generations.  A  child  is,  however,  usually  suffered  to 
learn  the  history  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  with- 
out distinct  instruction.  Books  of  trade  and  books  of  commerce  for 
children's  use  have  never  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity,  although  recom* 
mended  by  many  of  the  best  writers  on  education.  The  great  obsta- 
cle to  the  teaching  of  any  historical  branch  consists  in  the  multiplicity 
of  details  which  it  involves.  General  principles  are  with  difficulty 
applied  to  bring  the  numerous  facts  oonneoted  with  agriculture,  man^ 
oGMilares,  and  commerce,  into  a  form  adapted  for  the  instruction  of 
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children.  Much  must  be  done  incidentally,  and  education  in  this 
respect  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  family  as  much  as  upon  the 
school.  A  very  young  child  will  be  intcrestod  and  benefited  by  being 
taught  the  simplest  processes  of  planting  and  sowing,  and  of  tending 
the  growing  plants.  If  in  the  city,  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  this  by 
description ;  if  in  the  country,  it  should  of  course  be  done  experi- 
mentally. Every  one  of  the  articles  in  household  use  should  furnish 
lessons  concerning  the  mode  'in  which  the  raw  material  is  rendered 
subservient  to  man's  needs.  The  whole  processes  of  grinding  and 
bolting  wheat ;  of  fermenting  and  baking  bread ;  of  planting,  tending, 
gathering,  cleaning,  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing  or 
printing  cotton ;  of  tending  sheep ;  of  shearing  and  cleansing  wool ; 
of  spinning,  dyeing,  and  weaving  yarn  into  the  various  kinds  of  car- 
peting ;  of  tanning  leather,  and  making  boots  and  shoes ;  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  glass;  of  digging  and  smelting  ores,  and  working  metals, 
—  in  short,  of  producing  from  the  raw  materials  any  of  those  articles 
of  manufacture  which  the  child  daily  sees  and  handles, —  will  furnish 
subjects  for  valuable  and  interesting  lessons.  If  the  parent  or  the 
school-teacher  is  ignorant  concerning  them,  the  requisite  information 
may  readily  be  obtained  from  books  like  the  Penny  Encyclopedia,  or 
smaller  volumes  prepared  expressly  for  the  young.  Undoubtedly  the 
best  mode  of  instructing  a  child,  concerniug  any  of  the  operations  in 
the  usefhl  arts,  is  to  allow  him  to  see  the  process  going  on ;  and, 
whenever  it  is  practicable,  this  course  should  be  adopted.  It  is  not, 
however,  always  agreeable  to  a  manufacturer  to  be  interrupted  by 
visitors,  and  in  some  places  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  children 
to  pass  among  machinery  arranged  with  a  view  to  work,  and  not  to 
show.  But  advantage  should  be  taken  of  those  places  where  work 
can  be  seen  without  interruption  to  the  workmen,  and  especially  of 
industrial  exhibitions  and  mechanics*  fairs. 

Beside  the  enlargement  of  mind,  the  extension  of  the  circle  of 
ideas,  the  increase  of  his  power  of  conception,  which  a  child  may 
gain  from  the  examination  of  agricultural  tools  and  labor-saving 
machinery,  he  will  be  likely  to  choose  his  occupation  in  life  moro 
intelligently,  and  with  a  more  just  reference  to  his  own  powers.  The 
attraction  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  theory  of  the  socialbts 
cannot  have  fair  play,  and  bring  a  child  into  his  appropriate  sphere 
of  labor,  if  this  opportunity  is  not  furnished  of  determining  towards 
what  sphere  he  is  most  strongly  drawn.  A  history  of  inventions, 
books  containing  the  first  rudiments  of  agriculture,  books  somewhat 
like  Babbage's  Economy  of  Manufactures,  but  treating  also  of  oar« 
peotry  and  ship-building,  and  one  on  commerce,  ought  to  make  pari 
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of  the  child's  reading.  No  reading-books  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quamted  give  a  complete  view  of  these  sabjects,  in  a  form  adapted 
for  school  use;  bat  we  haye  found  Miss  Edgeworth's  "Harry  and 
Lucj ''  answer  tolerably  well. 

The  moment  that  man's  bodily  needs  are  satisfied  he  expresses  his 
feelings  in  art.  Music  and  dancing,  sculpture  and  painting,  are  as 
natural  as  eating  and  drinking.  The  child  of  a  year  old  makes  any- 
thing into  a  doll,  and  recognizes  in  the  rudest  picture  the  desiigncd 
resemblance.  At  three  years  old  it  is  frequently  able  to  sing ;  occa- 
sionally much  earlier  than  that.  Nature  thus  bids  us  begin  early  the 
instruction  of  the  child  in  these  departments.  A  slate  and  pencil 
should  be  among  the  first  playthings  put  into  the  child*s  hands.  Hol- 
brookes Outlines,  or  similar  simple  copies  for  imitation,  may  be 
among  the  earliest  lessons ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  child  should  at  once  begin  also  to  draw  from  natural  objects.  A 
fresh  green  leaf,  or  a  simple  flower,  may  be  drawn  by  a  very  young 
child,  as  easily  from  the  living  specimen  as  from  a  printed  wood-cut, 
and  wiU  stimulate  his  powers  of  observation  and  conception  to  vastly 
higher  activity ;  giving  him  thereby  not  only  more  pleasure,  but  a 
much  greater  increase  of  power.  The  inventive  drawing  taught  by 
Professor  Whittaker  will  be  of  much  greater  advantage  to  the  pupil 
if  it  be  preceded  by  an  accurate  copying  from  nature.  Drawing 
from  nature  leads  to  accuracy  and  closeness  of  observation,  and  to 
correctness  of  conception,  which  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  drawing 
from  imagination.  But  inventive  drawing,  when  not  preceded  by 
the  practice  of  copying  natural  objects,  would  conduce  very  feebly 
towards  the  attaining  of  either  the  habit  of  accurate  observation,  or 
of  graceful  and  beautiful  creations.  The  two  modes  of  drawing  are 
complementary  to  each  other ;  and  the  inventive  drawing,  or  creation 
of  ideal  forms,  is  certainly  the  highest.  But,  on  that  very  account, 
because  it  i«  the  highest,  it  should  come  latest ;  and  the  practice  of 
many  schoolteachers  of  introducing  it  first  is  subversive  of  natural 
order. 

The  real  order  of  procedure  in  art  is  more  universally  observed  in 
music,  in  which  airs  are  learned  by  imitation,  and  the  child  is  never 
required  to  extemporize  melodies.  Singing  has  been  introduced  very 
extensively  into  public  schools,  and  the  instruction  almost  invariably 
is  begun  by  simply  teaching  the  children  to  sing  melodies  by  ear. 
In  schools  of  a  higher  grade  they  are  taught  to  read  the  ordinary 
musical  notation,  and  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  transposition, 
which  involves  a  slight  knowledge  of  thorough  bass.  We  think  that 
iff  high  schools  and  colleges  the  knowledge  of  music  might  be  ex- 
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tended  further  into  the  roles  of  oompodtion,  both  as  regards  harmon j 
and  musical  form,  and  that  the  pnpil  should  be  required  to  compose 
melodies,  and  harmonize  them.  Thej  would  be  worthless  to  others  * 
but  the  attempt  to  write  them  would  greatly  increase  the  scholar's 
enjoyment  of  music. 

The  most  extensive  and  important  group  of  the  historical  sciences 
is  included  under  the  name  of  languages.  Logically  this  follows  the 
study  of  labor  and  of  art ;  we  must  know  things  before  we  can  talk 
about  them ;  and,  logically,  language  precedes  law ;  we  must  commu* 
nicate  our  ideas  before  we  can  enforce  them.  But,  practically,  the 
stody  of  language  begids  at  the  hour  of  birth ;  and  when  the  child 
enters  school  he  already  talks  fluently.  Hie  first  point  of  instruction 
in  school  will  naturally  be  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write  the  lan- 
guage which  he  has  learned  to  speak.  And,  since  we  are  talking  of 
those  who  use  alphabetic  writing,  the  first  step  in  this  process  natu- 
rally should  be  to  teach  the  child  to  analyze  his  spoken  words  into 
their  phonetic  elements.  This  ought  indeed  to  have  been  done  at 
home ;  nothing  will  so  surely  and  so  rapidly  teach  a  child  the  correct 
enunciation  of  words,  as  teaching  it,  in  its  earliest  efforts  at  speech, 
to  enunciate,  as  an  infantile  amusement,  the  separate  elements  of 
spoken  language.  But,  as  this  is  not  usually  done  at  home,  it  de- 
volves upon  the  teacher,  as  the  first  labor  when  the  child  enters 
school.  As  the  pupil  learns  to  distinguish  the  elements  of  speech, 
and  to  form  them  distinctly,  separate  from  words,  he  should  be  taught 
the  alphabetic  signs  which  represent  them;  not  giving  them  the 
names  by  which  they  are  commonly  designated,  but,  at  first,  teaching 
them  as  the  symbols  of  the  sounds.  For  instance,  the  word  aitch 
should  not  be  taught  to  the  child  until  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  the  character  h  signifies  a  roughness  of  breathing,  while 
the  mouth  is  in  the  position  for  sounding  any  vowel.  Unfortunately, 
our  English  alphabet  contains  but  twenty-six  letters,  three  of  which, 
c,  g,  and  x,  are  superfluous;  leaving  only  twenty-three  symbols  by 
which  to  represent  forty  or  more  sounds.  Moreover,  in  our  ordinary 
spelling,  we  are  not  content  with  being  thus  obliged  to  represent  at 
least  seventeen  sounds  by  symbols  already  appropriated  to  some  other 
sound ;  we  also  represent  a  single  sound  by  many  difierent  symbols, 
and  our  language,  instead  of  being  alphabetic,  is,  in  the  ordinary 
orthography,  logographic.  A  child  cannot,  therefore,  be  taught  to 
read  ordinary  English  printing  in  any  natural  and  easy  way.  A 
tough  constitution  resists  a  great  deal  of  hardship  and  abuse ;  and  a 
vigorous  intellect  frequently  survives  the  labor  of  learning  to  spell  in 
the  ordinary  mode.    A  man  who  has  lived  throu|^  a  course  of  bad 
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diet,  and  iDattention  to  the  laws  of  health,  is  apt  to  regard  attention 
to  such  matters  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy ;  and,  in  like  manner,  tho^e 
whose  love  of  literatare  has  not  been  absolutely  quenehcd,  and  whose 
power  to  see  truth  has  not  been  wholly  blinded,  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  learning  to  read,  suppose  that  there  is  no  urgent  need  for  improve- 
ments; but  whoever  will  reflect  upon  the  absurdities  of  English 
orthography,  and  upon  the  gravity  with  which  those  absurdities  are 
usually  introduced  to  the  child  as  reasonable  things,  must  perceive 
that  such  instruction  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  child's  mental 
powers,  and  upon  his  love  of  truth.  The  child  jj^y  survive  it,  as  he 
survived  the  compression  of  swathing-bands,  cfrenching  with  herb 
teas,  and  drugging  with  cordials;  nay,  the  injurious  effect  may,  in 
tho  case  of  a  yery  vigorous  mind,  be  infinitesimal ;  but  it  is  always 
pernicious,  and,  in  the  case  of  persons  of  small  intellectual  ability, 
disastrous. 

The  attempt  to  change  the  printed  forms  of  the  English  language, 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  books  and  newspapers,  may  be  impracti- 
cable ;  and  it  may  not  even  be  desirable  that  such  attempts  should 
succeed ;  but  the  use  of  phonetic  books  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
children  to  read,  is  both  practicable  and  in  the  highest  degree  useful. 
So  soon  as  the  child  has  learned  to  read  fluently  in  phonotype,  it  may 
take  up  common  print,  and  read  it  easily  from  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  words  on  one  page  to  those  on  the  other ;  as  has  been 
proved  experimentally  in  thousands  of  cases.  The  child  thus  taught 
to  read  common  print,  has  its  orthography  more  firmly  fixed  in  his 
memory,  because  he  perceives  more  clearly  its  oddities  and  anomalies. 
Bad  spelling  usually  arises  from  an  attempt  to  spell  phonetically  with 
the  common  alphabet ;  but  this  would  be  less  likely  to  be  done  by 
one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  phonetic  value 
only  with  a  different  alphabet.  The  use  of  a  phonotype,  for  teaching 
a  child  to  read,  has  also  the  advantage  of  giving  unceasing  instruc- 
tion in  accuracy  of  enunciation,  and  no  other  method  has  been  so 
successful  in  removing  from  a  school  provincialisms  and  vulgarities 
of  pronunciation.  For  fixing  the  orthography  of  words  in  the  mem- 
ory, no  practice  is  more  useful  than  that  of  writing  from  dictation ; 
but  this  means,  of  course,  cannot  be  applied  at  a  very  early  age.  If 
we  had  phonotype  in  common  use,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  child 
taught  to  write  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  taught  to  read ;  but,  with 
otir  present  **  heterotypy  "  (as  it  has  been  facetiously  called),  we  must 
be  content  to  begin  writing  at  the  time  of  transition  from  phonotypy, 
^hen  the  progress  in  reading  will  of  course  be  much  more  rapid  thaa 
in  writing. 
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The  approach  to  ordinary  orthography,  through  phoDetic  type, 
leads  very  naturally  to  etymological  considerations,  which  will  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  a  child  several  years  before  he  is  ready  for 
questions  of  syntax.  Words  themselves  must  be  understood  before 
they  can  be  intelligently  classified.  When  a  word  is  introduced  to 
the  child,  in  its  orthographic  dress,  and  he  laughs,  as  well  he  may,  at 
the  oddity  of  its  costume,  we  may  tell  him  of  its  gradual  growth  into 
its  present  form,  and  show  him  how  the  silent,  or  the  mispronounced, 
letters  in  it  are  the  record  of  its  ancient  pronunciation,  or  of  its  deri- 
vation, or  of  an  early  error  in  its  supposed  derivation.  This  will 
lead  us  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the  conventional  element  in  language ; 
that  usage  is  the  right  and  rule  of  speaking;  and  then  we  may  go 
further  back,  and  show  how  much  is  really  natural  in  the  origin  uf 
language,  and  how  the  meaning  of  words  sometimes  sprang  from  an 
imitation  of  sounds,  fiom  the  musical  expression  of  speech,  and  from 
instinctive  attempts  at  expression  through  the  position  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  A  child  of  six  years  old  will  recognize  the  nasal  element 
in  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  snail,  snake,  snap,  snare,  snarl, 
sneak,  sneer,  sneeze,  snicker,  sniff,  snipe,  snivel,  snooze,  snore,  snort, 
snout,  snub,  snuff,  snuffle,  and  see  how  easily  the  word  nose  can  be 
introduced  into  the  definition  of  each.  Then  it  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Latins  also  called  the  nose  nasus. 

The  forms,  even,  of  the  individual  letters  may  l>e  made  the  occa- 
sion of  pleasant  lessons  in  the  origin  of  written  language, —  the 
probable  development  of  Shemitic  alphabets  from  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphics, and  of  the  European  alphabets  from  those  of  Phoenicia. 
If  such  instructions  do  not  awaken  a  sj^cholarly  turn  of  mind,  and 
lead  to  literary  taste,  they  will  at  least  relieve  the  dryness  of  the 
spelling-book,  and  give  the  child  some  glimpse  of  the  numerous  and 
subtle  ties  which  bind  us  with  all  the  generations  which  have  pre- 
ceded us. 

The  use  of  language  is  to  be  acquired  at  first  by  imitation.  The 
study  of  books  on  grammar  and  composition  does  not  belong  to  the 
early  years  of  life,  and  it  is  a  complete  inversion  of  the  natural 
method  to  give  a  child  abt^^tract  themes  for  composition  before  he  is 
old  enougli  to  think  on  such  themes  of  his  own  accord.  In  the  like 
manner,  it  is  not  in  the  true  course  of  nature  to  teach  a  child  to 
dedaiui  be  tore  he  can  comprv'hend  the  pieces  selected  for  declama- 
tion. The  most  instnictive  reading  for  a  person  of  any  age  is  that 
wiiose  tone  of  thooghl  is  above  his  average  ihooght,  and  yet  not 
btyood  his  grasp ;  and  iKo  btf$t  exerv^isid  for  a  child,  in  learning  to 
tkink  and  to  ftxpr^as  his  thought^  ^  to  commit  to  memory  nek  pooliy 
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or  prose  as  ia  worth  being  treasured  up  forever  in  remombrance,  but 
which  is  not  entirely  above  his  comprehension.  Let  him  also,  with 
the  book  before  him,  extemporaneously,  turn  good  verse  into  good 
prose,  and  repeat  the  process  so  frequently  as  to  bo  able  to  do  it 
without  hesitation.  Before  the  child  can  write  well  he  can  dictate  a 
narrative  of  some  real  event  in  his  own  experience ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  can  write,  he  should  'be  accustomed  to  writing,  at  first  narrative, 
afterward  gradually  coming  to  more  abstract  forms  of  composition, 
but  always  upon  subjects  with  which  he  is  familiar. 

When  foreign  tongues  are  taught, —  and  every  liberally  educated 
person  should  at  least  have  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  them  to 
develop  his  philological  tastes,  if  he  have  any, —  the  method  of  nature, 
it  seems  to  us,  requires  a  blending  of  several  modes  of  study.  The 
pronunciation  should  be  a  matter  of  first  importance;  the  student 
deciding,  in  the  case  of  a  dead  language,  on  some  fixed  principles, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  living  language,  getting  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
actual  present  usage  of  the  best  speakers.  Next  comes  the  translat- 
ing, and  finally  the  grammar.  The  interval  of  time  between  these  is 
not  of  importance ;  but  it  b  of  importance,  in  the  study  of  any  lan- 
guage, to  read  more  than  the  small  portion  which  you  may  daily 
analyze  critically  with  grammar  and  dictionary.  Let  neither  mode 
of  study  be  neglected ;  a  portion  in  one  book  being  thoroughly  stud- 
ied each  day;  while,  in  some  other  book,  several  pages  are  rapidly 
and  imperfectly  read.  The  words  and  constructions  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  will  thus  become  familiar  by  repetition,  and  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  exact  critical  study  of  sentences  will  be  added  that 
appreciation  of  the  general  spirit  of  a  language  which  can  be  attained 
only  from  a  more  rapid  and  extensive  reading  of  its  best  writers. 
Thus,  in  music,  also,  the  best  culture  is  gained  when  the  pupil  is 
daily  drilled  to  extreme  accuracy  in  the  practice  of  select  pieces,  and 
also  daily  exercised  in  reading  at  sight  several  pages  of  new  music 
In  the  order  of  nature  the  child  hears  language  and  music  long  before 
it  has  the  power  to  analyze  and  study  them ;  and,  in  the  order  of 
study,  it  is  better  to  have  reading  precede,  in  some  degree  at  least,  a 
eritioal  and  thorough  study. 

When  translating  from  a  foreign  tongue  into  our  own,  there  are 
two  extremes  in  method,  both  of  which  are  admirable,  while  the  mean 
between  them  is  worthless.  In  the  study  of  a  language  you  have 
two  objects  in  view, —  one  to  learn  that  language,  and  the  other  to 
gain  from  the  study  a  strength  and  facility  in  the  use  of  your  own. 
Now,  in  learning  the  foreign  tongue,  one  cannot  translate  too  lit 
•rally,  keeping  to  the  order  and  construction  of  the  original ;  while. 
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for  the  purposo  of  oultnre  in  the  use  of  the  ▼emacolar,  and  indeed  6r 
understanding,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  study,  the  real  thoughts  of  the 
author,  one  cannot  be  too  careful  to  translate  into  the  most  appro- 
priate and  idiomatic  English.  We  would,  therefore,  habitually  accus- 
tom the  student  to  a  double  rendering,  first  literally,  then  idiomat- 
ically ;  and  in  the  literal  rendering  allow  even  etymological  fidelity 
to  the  prefixes  and  parts  of  a  compound  word.  Thus  the  proverb, 
Unkraut  vergeht  nicht,  may  have  the  double  rendering,  An  un-platU 
thorouyhly-goes  not ;  that  is.  Weeds  neyer  die  out.  The  habit  of 
literal  rendering  may  be  dropped  as  soon  as  the  student  has  acquired 
the  power  of  reading  and  understanding  the  foreign  language  witiiout 
a  mental  transposition  into  the  vernacular  idiom ;  but  the  habit  of 
correct  rendering  into  easy  and  idiomatic  Englidi  must  be  cultivated 
carefully  as  long  as  the  study  of  the  language  is  pursued ; —  the  first 
is  for  a  temporary  use ;  the  second  for  a  permanent  possession.  Next 
to  the  ability  to  act  well  must  be  placed  the  ability  to  speak  well, — 
and  indeed,  so  interwoven  are  the  functions  oi  the  human  being,  that 
the  ability  to  express  thought  increases  the  ability  to  think,  and  Ihe 
power  to  think  increases  the  power  to  act  The  common  opinioD, 
that  the  development  of  one  power  is  at  the  expense  of  another,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  developed  power  is  usually  one  that  was  by 
natural  gill  predominant ;  and  the  power  that  has  dwindled,  at  first 
naturally  feeble,  has  not  had  sufficient  exercise  to  keep  it  of  its  orig- 
inal strength. 

The  brief  limits  to  which  we  are  compelled  to  compress  these 
papers  force  us  to  give  them  a  fragmentary  character,  and  to  leave 
each  branch  of  the  subject  but  partially  developed ;  hoping  that  the 
oonnection  and  unity  of  the  parts  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  who 
carries  in  his  mind  the  general  principles  announced  in  our  first  arti- 
cle ;  and  that  such  readers  may  find  here  hints  that  shall  lead  them, 
in  the  course  of  their  own  thoughts,  to  new  confirmations  of  the  gen- 
eral truth  and  utility  of  these  views,  and  to  new  applications  of  them 
to  special  points  in  edueation. 

The  fourth  general  group  of  studies,  induded  in  our  great  division 
of  history,  we  have  designated  in  our  tabular  view  by  the  word  law. 
Man  is  not  content  with  thinking  and  expressing  his  thoughts,  with 
subduing  outward  nature  to  his  needs,  and  making  it  subservient  to 
bis  puriM»es ;  he  abo  seeks  to  goveni  his  iUlow-men.  The  diild  is 
bora  subject  to  his  parents,  and  the  family  government  has  always 
been  a  type«  perhaps  suggesting  and  kadii^  to  the  governmeot  of 
tribes  and  nalioiUb  Ai  all  eveota,  there  are  bo  aen  to  be  fomaA 
«ilko«l  ioaM  traott  of  govttMSBt,  and»  is  all  etviliMd 
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Aere  has  been  developed  the  idea  of  impenonal:  law,  in  the  organisa- 
ikm  of  a  commuiiitj  whose  aasooiated  inedom  shall  decide  apon  what 
is  right,  and  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole ;  whose  asso* 
eiated  power  shall  enforce  the  right  and  develop  the  good,  as  far  as 
ttM  limits  of  its  ability  extend.  The  historical  study  of  these  rela- 
tions of  men  to  each  oUier  is  neoessary,  not  only  to  a  full  development 
of  the  student's  mental  powers,  but  as  a  preparation  by  which  he  b 
fitted  for  an  intelligent  participation  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  those 
relations. 

The  method  of  nature  is  here  evident,  that  the  child  is  bom  into 
the  &mily,  and  learns,  by  subjection  to  his  parents,  the  duty  of  sub- 
jeetaon  to  all  just  authority,  before  he  can  understand  the  ground  on 
which  the  authority  rests.  He  is  brou^t  under  the  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  £unily,  before  he  can  rise  to  the  comprehension  of  that 
vast  scheme  of  univeraal  order,  planned  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  impulses  of  UnfiithomaUe  Love,  and  carried  into  ezeca 
tion  by  Almighty  Power, — that  Universal  Order  after  which  all 
wise  legislation  strives,  according  to  which  all  just  judicial  decisions 
are  framed,  and  which  all  righteous  executive  power  seeks  to  em- 
body. 

So,  in  the  school,  the  first  and  most  important  ideas  of  law  come 
not  from  histories  and  constitutions,  nor  from  political  orations,  read 
or  studied  by  the  child,  but  from  the  wise  and  just  discipline  of  the 
sdiool-room,  from  the  rules  of  play  observed  in  the  games  among  his 
Bohool-fellows,  and  from  the  perception  that  the  parents  and  the  teach- 
en  are  also  subject,  even  in  school  matters,  to  the  laws  of  the  oom- 
moiiwealth  and  to  the  votes  of  the  town.  The  judicious  teacher,  by 
oecasional  words,  rightly  directing  the  child's  attention  for  a  moment 
to  sooh  themes,  gives  what  we  have  called  incidental  instruction  in 
politics  and  law.  The  next  step,  in  this  branch  of  study,  is  history 
m  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Afterwards,  in  the  higher  school 
or  college,  the  pupil  should  take  a  brief  course  of  study  in  constitu- 
tieiial  law,  commentaries  on  the  constitution  of  his  own  state,  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Oreat  Britain,  comparing  them  with  those  of 
Gfaeoe  and  Bome,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth. 

It  was  onr  original  purpose,  in  commencing  these  papers,  to  have 
emrtinaed  them  so  as  to  embrace  remarks  on  psychological  and  theo^ 
hgiual  studies;  but,  as  dreomstances  have  compelled  us  to  defer  the 
wmaining  papers  to  an  indefinite  period,  we  will  append  here  some 
oavtioDS  to  the  reader,  which  we  had  proposed  to  leave  to  the 
▲  roooBft  veiy  ftiendly  criticism  on  our  views  shows  a  misap- 
oF  them,  hj  saying  that  we  have  placed  the  studies  of  the 

16 
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encyclopedia  in  a  right  line,  instead  of  in  a  drole,  and  that  we  haire 
provided  only  for  the  edaoation  of  the  knowing  fiicalties,  without  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  powers  of  expresnon  and  action,  and 
of  the  feelings  and  sentiments. 

Let  the  teacher,  who  is  really  dedroos  of  knowing  the  tnie  plan  of 
education,  remember  that  the  body  and  its  organs  need  training  and 
care  for  their  preservation  and  full  development ;  that  the  sentiments 
and  passions  need  to  be  judiciously  called  into  play,  and  guided  in 
their  direction ;  that,  above  all,  promptness  and  efficiency  of  action, 
and  perseverance  of  purpose,  are  to  be  cultivated  with  great  care, 
under  a  consecration  to  the  love  of  God,  and  charity  to  men.  In  our 
scheme  of  studies  we  are  showing  what  we  consider  the  natural  order 
of  intellectual  growth,  and  the  following  of  this  order  will  simply  give 
the  best  opportunities  for  the  other  kinds  of  education.  Thus  intel- 
lectually we  place  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation  first  in 
the  scale,  preceding  that  of  the  inventive  and  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
This  intellectual  order  of  nature  gives  the  opportunity,  in  physical 
education,  of  keeping  the  young  child  out  of  doors,  rambling,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  teacher,  by  the  roadside,  or  over  the  pastures,  to 
the  benefit  of  its  body  as  much  as  of  its  mind.  The  same  intellectual 
order  gives,  in  moral  education,  the  opportunity  for  developing  pure 
tastes,  the  love  of  natural  beauty,  and  affording  social  pleasures  of  a 
higher  character  than  in  the  ordinary  plays  of  the  school-yard.  It 
gives  also  the  best  opportunity  for  impressing  the  young  heart  with 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  love  manifested  in  the  creation ;  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  walk  allows  the  opportunity  for  the  child  to  manifest  its 
own  choice  and  will  in  showing  kindness  to  its  playmates  according  to 
the  command  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  In  like  manner,  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  intellectual  problems  placed  before  the  human 
spirit  would  be  found,  if  we  understood  it  in  its  natural  order,  to  be 
adapted  for  the  appropriate  furtherance,  at  the  proper  age,  of  each 
part  of  physical,  moral,  and  religious  education. 

The  complaint  which  has  been  made,  that  an  intellectual  education 
is  of  no  moral  benefit,  but  rather  a  moral  injury,  so  Bsur  as  it  is  well 
grounded,  is  grounded  as  much  upon  the  &ct  that  our  intellectual 
drilling  has  been  inverted  in  its  order,  crippling  rather  than  cultivat- 
ing the  powers  of  observation,  as  upon  the  fact  that  the  ^attention 
given  to  intellectual  education  has  withdrawn  the  attention  from 
moral  training.  This  idea  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  moving 
springs  in  the  heart  of  the  late  lamented  Josiah  Holbrook.  In  like 
manner,  the  injury  done  to  the  bodily  health  of  children,  by  over- 
study,  comes  as  much  from  the  unnatural  inversion  of  stodies,  tlia 
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giving  of  that  which  is  abstract  before  that  which  is  concrete,  as  from 
the  absolute  amount  of  time  spent  bj  the  children  in  close  attention 
to  the  subjects  set  before  them.  Whatever  b»  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  a  given  time,  the  ease  of  its  acquisition  will,  evi- 
dently, be  partly  proportional  to  the  lucidness  and  naturalness  of  the 
order  in  which  it  was  acquired.  The  purely  intellectual  question  of 
the  true  order  of  studies  is,  therefore,  intimately  connected,  in  more 
than  one  mode,  with  the  question  of  moral  and  physical  training, 
with  the  whole  question  of  the  highest  welfare  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  &mily,  the  state,  and  the  church. 

Nor,  in  either  physical,  intellectual,  moral  or  religious  education, 
should  we  fiirget  the  artistic  side ; — that  is  to  say,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  skill  in  expression  or  action  is  as  desirable  as  simple  power. 
A  man  not  only  needs  power,  but  needs  it  under  control,  else  it  loses 
its  worth.  Of  how  little  avail  would  physical  strength  and  health  be 
to  a  man  who  could  neither  walk  well  nor  swim  well,  who  was  at 
ease  neither  on  the  rower's  seat  nor  in  the  saddle,  who  could  neither 
drive  nor  skate,  who  could  neither  mow  nor  dig,  but  who,  in  all 
Bianly  sports  and  in  all  useful  labors,  found  himself  strong  indeed, 
but  clumsy,  and  inefficient  for  lack  of  skill.  In  like  manner,  he 
would  feel  humbled  and  awkward  indeed,  who  was  conscious  of  great 
thoughts,  and  of  deep  emotions,  and  of  a  strong  purpose  to  do  right, 
and  was  nevertheless  unable  to  express  himself  either  by  spoken  or 
written  words,  by  chisel  or  pencil,  or  by  musical  tones,  or  by  well- 
planned  and  well-timed  deeds. 

'While  all  studies  must  be  used  as  means  of  developing  and  guiding 
some  power  of  action  and  expression,  as  well  as  of  understanding,  it 
is  perhaps  the  especial  function  of  the  historic  studies,  of  trade,  art, 
language  and  law,  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  expression ;  and  the 
teacher  must  remember  to  apply  them  in  such  manner  as  to  produce 
this  end.  As  the  bread  of  the  mind  is  truthj  so  the  bread  of  the 
moral  nature  is  action,  or  expression,  and  the  pupil  must  be  drawn 
oat  into  expression,  not  made  the  mere  recipient  of  instruction. 

To  pass  to  the  other  point  in  which  we  would  caution  the  reader 
agamst  a  misapprehension  of  our  views,  it  does  not  follow,  because 
we  have  arranged  the  five  branches  of  the  hierarchy  in  a  certain  log- 
kal  order,  with  Mathematics  at  one  end  and  Theology  at  the  other, 
that  this  order  is  to  be  followed  in  arranging  successive  years  of 
■diool  life.  It  would  better  apply  to  the  minutes.  The  order  is  that 
of  lopoal  development,  that  in  which  the  subjects  are  to  be  suooeas- 
mly  unfolded  to  their  fullest  extent;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  post- 
pone phynoal  teaehing  entirely  until  a  full  knowledge  of  mathematioi 
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hail  been  obtained,  and  bo  of  anj  other  branches.  Vi'e  way  petliitpc 
compare  the  ooiuse  of  education  to  the  ph^liotsutic  spiral  on  a  twn- 
fiflhs  arrangenient.  The  mathemaiics  are  the  n>w  of  leovee  dd  which 
the  zero  leaf  is  Ut  be  taken,  and  jou  eanool  rise  to  a  higher  point  in 
j'our  mathematics,  except  b;  ninoing  round  lUrongh  the  other  four 
rovrs.  For  the  full,  harmonious  development  of  tbo  child's  nind  tr« 
need  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  five  essential  brnnchei  of  inijstr; 
suggested  by  ever;  sight  of  nature.  The  youngest  child  in  the  school 
brings  in,  perhaps,  a  dandelion.  What  is  its  form,  and  the  number 
of  its  rays?  These  questions  belong  to  mathematics  VTbat  is  tta 
color,  taste  and  smell,  its  medicinal  efiecls,  its  relations  to  the  sun- 
flower and  other  composite  plants?  —  these  are  queationa  of  jih^TEies. 
The  derivation  of  ita  name,  dandelion, —  dents  de  liou,  dens  leonis, 
—  from  the  form  of  the  leaf,  and  of  the  generic  name,  tarasacum, 
from  its  medical  effect;  tbe  fact  of  its  introduction  frcm  Europe;  IIk 
quotation  of  the  lines, — 

"  Dear  oommon  fluver,  that  grow'st  bcsiile  the  wvj, 
Fringing  tlie  dusty  rond  with  harmlas  goM  ;" — 
these  would  be  biatorical  instructions  from  the  same  simple  flower. 
Then  ask  the  child  to  tell  you  why  he  liLes  tbis  flower  so  much ; 
whether  it  is  because  it  is  prettier  than  momiDg-glories,  or  becnuM  it 
comes  so  early,  or  because  it  is  so  common, — and  you  stimulate  him, 
perhaps,  tooneof  bis  eariieat  efforts  at  apajcbologicalself-examinBtiou. 
Finally,  speak  (o  him,  rercrenlly  and  wurmly,  of  the  goodness  of  ths 
Heavenly  Father,  who  has  spread  beauty  with  so  unsparing  a  hand 
before  us,  and  tell  him  of  tbe  Saviour's  appeal  to  our  conscience, 
drawn  from  the  beauty  of  the  lily,  using  simple  language  that  he  can 
understand,  —  and  you  will  have  given  him  theological  lessons  also. 

Now,  every  lesson  in  the  school  of  life  will  lend,  as  simply  as  this 
dandelion  has  done,  to  tbe  five  great  branches  of  intellectual  etadles ; 
and  no  lesson  has  been  fully  taught  until  it  has  thus  been  linked  uiU) 
relation  with  all  the  main  lines  of  dependent  truth.  The  simplest 
geometry  has  its  application  U>  physios,  its  history  of  discoverjT  and 
application,  its  psychological  queMions  of  the  foundations  of  twliiif 
and  tbe  nature  of  proof,  and  its  Geological  aspect,  in  sueh  queriea  u 
whether  the  relations  of  space  are  or  are  not  dependent  on  th*  ooMti- 
tation  of  our  minds,  and  thus  on  the  will  of  tbe  Creator.  Tbe  cycle 
of  these  fivu  branches  must  be  daily  recurring,  and  our  aim  hns  bona, 
in  these  articles,  to  show  in  wbat  order  tbe  five  branches  are  t«  Im 
pUoed,  which  must  always  precede  the  others,  which  must  first  r»- 
ceive  full  doTolopmeat,  and  which,  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  wholly 
moat  be  always  lea>t  witbin  the  rencb  of  fiait«  &cultttt. 
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A«  I  was  jonrnejing  towards  this  city  to  partake  in  the  pleasures 
of  this  gathering  I  saw  upon  an  island,  in  the  northern  part  of  yonder 
brineless  ocean,  a  little  collection  of  five  or  six  houses,  and  among 
them  one  hut  that  attracted  the  attention  of  all  our  party.  It  was 
•0  low,  that  although  the  door  nearly  reached  the  eaves,  a  tall  man 
might  be  forced  to  stoop  to  enter ;  it  was  so  poor  that  neither  glass 
nor  sash  was  in  its  casements.  Yet  it  was  a  palace  wherein  a  queen 
was  reigning  and  was  rearing  kings.  It  was  a  school-house  built 
through  the  missionary  zeal  of  a  noble  girl  who  after  procuring  its 
erection  and  gathering  in  it  all  the  children  of  the  island,  gave  two 
years*  service  to  this  school  of  less  than  a  score  of  children,  gratuit- 
ously, and  now  two  other  years  with  a  pay  that  is  merely  nominal. 
As  I  heard  the  story  of  her  generous  labors,  undertaken  with  no 
thought  that  they  should  be  known  and  appreciated  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  that  lonely  island ;  I  felt  a  new  sense  of  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  our  profession  as  teachers  and  in  my  heart, 
thanked  God  that  He  had  called  me  to  such  a  goodly  fellowship,  em- 
bracing thousands  of  these  humble  but  glorious  laborers,  one  in  pur- 
pose and  devotion,  with  the  teacher  of  North  Manitou  Island. 

For  as  I  heard  the  story,  I  endeavored  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
work  there,  and  measure  as  I  would,  I  found  it  invaluable.  Measure 
it  by  the  cost  of  re-production,  and  it  is  immeasurable.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  give  to  one  already  adult,  instruction  in  the  tender 
years  of  his  youtL  Measure  by  its  utility  and  it  is  immeasurable ; 
since  the  uses,  to  a  man  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  of 
the  knowledge  he  may  have  gained  and  of  the  culture  he  may  have 
reeeived  are  innumerable,  inestimable,  and  of  eternal  duration.  Thus 
I  was  led  anew  to  consider  the  greatness  of  the  work  of  educating 
the  young ;  and  I  thought  I  might  be  pardoned  if  I  used  this  little 
sehool  on  Manitou  Island  as  an  introduction  to  the  thoughts  which 
I  hoped  to  bring  forward  at  this  meeting. 

Tlie  eonrse  of  instruction,  the  true  selection  and  arrangement  of 
•tadiet  in  liberal  education,  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  important 
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points  in  tbis  great  work,  and  yet  a  point  wbich  it  seems  1 »  me  is 
not  discussed  from  a  right  point  of  view.  In  special  Scli'y>ls  of 
Science  and  of  Art  the  courses  of  instruction  are  frequent^  well 
considered,  and  both  the  selection  and  the  arrangement  of  the  topics 
studied  are  made  upon  definite  and  established  principles.  Not  so 
with  reference  to  our  more  fundamental  schools  of  general  liberal 
culture ;  in  them,  whether  in  the  kindergarten  and  infant  school,  in 
the  common  school  and  academy,  or  in  the  college  and  university, 
either  custom  rules,  or  the  course  of  study  arises  from  a  balance  of 
powers  among  various  teachers  or  members  of  a  governing  body ; 
each  zealously  advocating  the  -claims  of  some  special  branch  of  learn- 
ing. There  is  no  general  recognition  of  any  great  principles  controll- 
ing the  whole  matter, — no  recognition  of  the  need  of  having  those 
principles  reduced  to  a  clear  code  for  the  government  of  educators. 

In  my  own  feeble  attempts  to  supply  this  need, — which  I  could 
not,  when  I  considered  the  great  ability  and  zeal  of  my  predecessors, 
and  my  cotemporaries,  flatter  myself  would  be  much  more  success- 
ful than  other  men's  failures, — I  have  thought  that  a  general  scheme 
for  the  guidance  of  liberal  education  might  be  safely  built,  only 
upon  one  of  the  three  following  foundations. 

First,  upon  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  of  human  activity ;  of 
the  duties  for  which  the  pupil  is  to  be  prepared. 

Secondly,  upon  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  things  which  can 
be  imparted  by  teaching. 

Thirdly,  upon  a  thorough  survey  of  the  powers  which  can  be  im 
proved  by  training. 

Either  of  these  foundations  being  carefully  prepared  by  an  ex 
haustive  survey  would  afford  a  safe  basis  on  which  wise  and  skillful 
men  could  build  up  a  true  scheme  of  education  adapted  to  public 
and  general  needs,  and  adapted  also,  to  the  more  special  cases 
of  brilliancy  and  genius,  or  of  feeble  mindedness  on  one  or  many 
sides.  Of  course,  I  assume  that  a  true  statement  of  the  proper 
course  and  mode  of  instruction  is  possible,  at  least  to  thought, 
which  shall  include  the  education  of  a  genius  and  of  an  idiot,  as 
well  as  of  the  mass  of  men.  I  assume  also,  that  a  true  course  and 
mode  of  general  liberal  culture,  built  upon  either  of  the  three 
foundations  above  mentioned,  would  coincide  with  the  true  course 
and  mode  built  upon  either  of  the  others.  The  safest  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, therefore,  will  be  for  our  best  thinkers  and  writers  to  survey 
finally  all  three  of  these  bases,  to  build  upon  them  schemes  of  in- 
struction, and  by  a  comparison  of  these  schemes  to  elicit  at  length, 
the  correct  mode.    It  may  be  the  work  of  centuries  to  aoooropliah 
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this, — ^bnt  when  we  look  around  us  and  behold  what  a  populous 
wealthy  and  ancient  city  has  been  built  about  the  fork  of  this  little 
river  within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  present,  we  are  emboldened 
to  hope  that  great  achievements  in  intellectual  and  social  life  will 
not  henceforth  require  such  wearisome  years  to  finish. 

But  when  we  attempt  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  of  human 
activity  and  duty,  we  find  that  field  so  rapidly  enlarging  and  alter- 
ing in  its  perspective  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  omissions  of  parts 
which  to  day  may  seem  of  little  worth,  and  to-morrow  may  prove 
all-important  At  the  time  when  the  question  was  asked,  what 
should  boys  be  taught,  aud  it  was  answered,  that  which  they  can 
nse  as  men,  it  was  supposed  that  Conic  Sections  were  altogether 
idle  and  useless  speculations.  For  two  hundred  years  the  school  of 
FUkto  had  studied  the  properties  of  those  curves,  aud  ApoUonius 
had  summed  up  the  results  in  eight  books  filled  with  truths  of  mar- 
velous beauty, — but  of  no  kuown  utility.  Perchance  it  might 
have  been  then  thought  that  the  Conic  Sections  were  uufit  to  be 
the  study  of  a  youth,  because  he  could  not  put  them  to  any  use  as  a 
man.  But  after  ten  times  two  hundred  years  had  passed,  those  very 
Conic  Sections  became  the  most  practically  useful  of  all  objects  of 
study,  and  every  shipyard,  aud  every  ship's  dock,  every  machine- 
shop,  and  every  railroad  track  affords  the  amplest  opportunities  for 
applying  them  to  practice. 

From  the  errors  into  which  we  might  fall  by  thus  contracting  our 
ideas  of  utility,  we  could  be  saved  only  by  expanding  them  to  that 
degree  that  the  useful  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the 
visionary.  Thus  our  first  foundation  for  a  scheme  of  liberal  instruc- 
tion, although  theoretically  sound,  is  practically  difficult,  and  will  be 
useful  chiefly  in  confirming  or  correcting  and  modifying  conclusions 
reached  through  an  investigation  of  the  other  two. 

The  second  foundation  is  a  thorough  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
things  capable  of  being  imparted  by  instruction.  Upon  this  survey 
I  have  at  sundry  times  made  preliminary  sketches  and  published  the 
results.*  Among  those  results  is  a  rough  map  of  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge. I  divide  all  human  science  into  five  grand  divisions  accord- 
ing to  its  subject  matter.  The  first  embraces  Space  and  Time  af- 
fording us  the  sciences  of  Greometry,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic. 
The  second  takes  in  the  physical  world,  giving  us  the  sciences  of 
Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology.  The  third  embraces  the 
actions  of  men  giving  us  the  Arts  and  Fine  Art,  Language,  and  Law. 
The  fourth  takes  in  the  spirit  of  man,  giving  us  the  sciences  of  Me- 
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taphypics,  JSsthetics,  and  Ethics.  .  The  fifth  contemplates  the  Divine 
Being  and  gives  ns  the  sciences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
1  have  on  sundry  public  occasions  endeavored  to  show  that  this 
rough  sketch  of  the  field  of  knowledge  afibrds  the  best  guide  to 
education ;  that  these  sciences  naturally  follow  each  other  in  the 
order  here  given ;  and  are  to  be  learned  only  in  that  order,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  followed ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  invert 
the  order  leads  only  to  a  necessity  of  teaching  the  lower  truth 
covertly  and  awkwardly,  instead  of  openly  and  naturally. 

But  I  propose  to-day  to  bestow  some  thought  upon  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  third  foundation  of  a  true  scheme  of  general  liberal 
culture,  that  is,  the  survey  of  the  powers  which  can  be  improved  by 
training. 

A  child  is  a  will  governing  a  body,  at  the  impulse  of  passion,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  reason.  The  body,  the  mind,  the  feelings, 
and  the  will, — these  constitute  the  four  great  divisions  of  our  sub- 
ject, man.  The  body  is  of  course  incapable  of  education,  except 
when  living,  that  is,  in  connection  with  the  mind  and  feelings  and 
will.  The  first  function  of  the  body  is,  then,  to  receive  impressions 
from  the  outward  world,  communicating  sensation  to  the  mind, 
awaking  thought,  arousing  feeling ;  their  combination  exciting  de- 
sire, desire  ripening  into  purpose,  purpose  culminating  in  volition, 
and  volition  manifesting  itself  in  muscular  movement,  a  movement 
of  the  body.  This  is  an  epitome  of  human  history,  and  an  inven- 
tory, in  brief,  of  human  powers, — capable,  therefore,  of  serving  as  a 
basis  of  a  true  scheme  of  education. 

The  first  intellectual  or  spiritual  use  of  the  body  is,  I  say,  to  re- 
ceive impressions  from  the  outward  world,  and  communicate  sensa- 
tions to  the  mind.  In  order  to  do  this  well,  it  must  be  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  to  this  end,  the  teacher  is  to  guard  sedulously  his 
pupils  against  all  hindrances  to  healthy  growth.  Actual  growth 
comes  only  through  divine  action  and  divine  law, — disease  and  de- 
formity through  hindrances  and  perversions  introduced  by  error  and 
sin.  The  requisites  to  healthy  growth  are,  first,  healthful  food,  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  and  freedom  of  motion ;  secondly,  proper  alterna- 
tions of  rest,  such  as  fasting  and  sleep  and  darkness ;  thirdly,  absence 
of  poisons  and  of  unnatural  excitements  of  any  kind,  such  as  pam- 
pering of  the  appetites  and  passions. 

This  matter  of  physical  training  and  of  the  care  of  the  health,  I 
pass  by  for  the  present,  only  beseeching  my  fellow-teachers  not  to 
pass  it  by  in  the  detail  of  their  school  labors.  I  will  only  allude  to 
a  single  point  of  detail,  because  I  conceive  it  to*  be  of  such  over- 
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wIielmiDg  importaDce,  so  little  understood  by  the  majority  of  teach- 
ers, and  neglected  by  them  to  the  terrible  injury  of  their  pupils. 
You  who  have  the  care  of  young  children,  I  beseech  you  watch 
over  their  purity.  No  more  fearful  loss  can  befall  a  child  than  to 
lose  its  purity  of  heart  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  impress  upon 
your  children  with  all  the  eloquence  of  your  affection,  this  sacred 
rule.  Never  to  do  or  say  any  thing  which  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  have  you  see  and  hear.  Remind  them  that  God  always  sees 
them,  and  plead  with  them  frequently  and  with  earnestness,  even  to 
tears,  not  to  do  or  say  in  His  sight  any  thing  which  they  would  be 
unwilling  to  do  or  say  in  yours.  There  are  sins  which  you  would 
not  warn  them  against  for  fear  of  soiling  their  minds  by  the  sug- 
gestion,— but  press  upon  them  this  rule  with  sincere  and  affection- 
ate earnestness,  and  they  will  seldom  need  any  plainer  speech. 

The  first  intellectual  use  of  the  body  is  to  communicate  sensa- 
tions to  the  mind.  Whether  the  power  of  sense  can  be  increased 
by  education  is  a  doubtful  and  debated  point.  My  own  opinion, 
founded  upon  careful  experiments  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  re- 
late, is  that  direct  delicacy  of  sense  is  an  original  gift,  not  capable 
of  direct  increase  by  training.  Physical  causes  may  increase  or 
diminish  it,  as  taking  cold,  for  example,  may  blunt  hearing  and  taste 
and  smell,  but  render  the  eye  sensitive  to  light, — but  by  no  process 
of  education  can  any  such  effect  be  produced. 

A  great  deal,  however,  can  be  done  in  educating  the  ability  of 
judging  on  sensations ; — increase  of  skill  can  be  produced  by  train- 
ing ; — ^and  increase  of  skill  is  equivalent  to  increase  of  power.  The 
powers  of  sense,  coming  logically  first  in  the  sketch  of  human  na- 
ture which  I  have  made,  and  being  first  of  all,  powers  in  the  order 
of  development  in  the  child's  growth,  should  be  first  educated. 
This  is  done  first  of  all  by  objects, — and  thus  the  object  teaching  of 
tiie  modem  schools  and  kindergartens  is  rightly  given  to  young  chil- 
dren. But  let  me  warn  young  teachers  that  as  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  geometry,  so  neither  is  there  any  mode  of  teaching  which 
can  render  an  inefficient  and  indifferent  teacher  successful.  Lessons 
firom  objects  as  well  as  lessons  from  text-books  can  be  learned  by 
rote,  and  object  teaching  like  recitation  easily  degenerate  into  rou- 
tine. No  matter  what  the  system  is,  it  may  in  the  hands  of  sleepy 
and  thoughtless  teachers,  degrade  all  our  schools,  like  the  one  visited 
by  Dr.  Brown,  into  ^aixlent  cemeteries  of  aidication,"— or  it  may, 
in  the  hands  of  earnest,  enthusiastic  and  sensible  teachers,  arouse 
the  pupils  to  new  life  and  lead  them  to  knowledge  and  to  virtue. 
Hie  object  of  object  teaching  is  to  lead  children  to  observe,  but  a 
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set  of  stereotyped  qaestions  upon  a  few  dozen  specimens  in  a 
moseum  box  in  the  school-room  will  no  more  teach  children  to  ob- 
serve what  is  under  their  feet  and  around  them  on  their  way 
through  life,  than  the  setting  of  tasks  in  a  book  for  memoriter 
recitation. 

Simultaneous  with  the  development  of  the  powers  of  sensation, 
is  the  awakening  of  a  power  of  perceiving  truths  independent  of 
sense.  There  can  be  no  direct  sensation  without  indirect  conscious- 
ness of  your  sensation,  consciousness  of  your  own  existence  and 
generally  of  your  possession  of  a  bodily  organ  through  which  the 
sensation  comes,  perhaps  of  the  free  movement  of  the  oi^n  to 
bring  it  into  a  position  to  receive  the  impression  from  a  something, 
which  is  neither  your  mind,  nor  its  organ  of  sensation.  The  funda- 
mental antithesis  of  philosophy  is,  that  brought  to  knowledge,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  it  is  perceived  that  these  bodily  organs  and 
this  visible  and  tangible  world,  lie  in  space  and  time.  The  soul 
sees  by  direct  inspection  the  existence  and  properties  of  space  and 
time,  not  inferring  them  logically  from  the  properties  of  extension, 
nor  being  forced  by  a  law  of  mind  to  a  fiction  of  their  existence, — 
any  more  than  it  is  forced  to  a  fiction  of  its  own  existence, — but 
seeing  then  by  a  direct  inward  vision  ;  having  its  attention  called  to 
them,  however,  by  the  phenomena  of  nature  manifested  in  them, — 
just  as  its  attention  is  directed  to  its  own  existence,  only  at  the  in- 
stant of  its  perception  of  phenomena  not  itself.  These  powers  of 
direct  perception  external  and  internal,  are  as  I  have  said,  to  be  .cul- 
tivated earliest,  not  with  the  hope  of  increasing  the  actual  capacity 
of  the  soul, — for  that  seems  to  vary  only  by  original  gift  or  by  phy- 
sical condition, — ^but  with  the  well-grounded-hope  of  increasing  the 
skill  of  using  these  powers  to  an  almost  indefinite  degree.  These 
fundamental  powers  of  din^t  vision  of  truth  are  divine  and  inexpli- 
cable even  in  their  native  state,  and  in  their  cultivated  condition 
afford  us  the  highest  objects  of  adoration  and  wonder  as  tokens  of 
the  kindrvd  of  man  to  the  Infinite  Deity.  By  education  any  one 
sense  may  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  all  the  senses,  and  even 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  higher  powers.  Thus  with  those  blind 
from  birth,  hearing  although  no  more  acute  than  in  other  men,  serves 
to  give  a  thousand  kinds  of  information  which  we  can  not  conceive 
of  as  cv^ming  through  the  air.  What  sort  of  house  is  this  that  we 
ar9  passing!  I  asked  a  blind  friend,  and  he  replied  without  a 
moment*s  hesitation  guided  only  by  the  echo  of  his  footsteps,  "  A 
tttUe  two-story  brick  house  with  a  low  wooden  paling  fence  aboat 
Ikm  fbet  in  ftoni  of  it*" 
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Next  in  order,  after  the  powers  of  direct  perception,  external  and 
internal,  comes  the  powers  of  memory  and  mental  reproduction. 
That  snch  a  power  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  exercise  of  any  of 
the  higher  functions  of  the  soul  will  be  manifest,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  present  is  an  absolute  zero  point,  and  that  continuity 
of  thought  is  possible,  therefore,  only  through  memory  and  anticipa- 
tion. All  our  life  is  future  or  past,  the  present  gives  only  the  op- 
portunities of  guiding  the  transmutation  of  future  into  past. 

Memory  is  in  its  simplest  form  only  the  permanence  of  the  per- 
ception,— more  or  less  vivid.  When  in  the  form  of  recollection  it 
becomes  the  revivification  of  past  perceptions.  Finally,  in  its  higher 
forms  of  fancy  and  imagination,  it  remodels  and  recombines  the 
perceptions  of  the  past  and  projects  them  into  the  future, — or 
separates  them  from  actual  time  and  space  and  throws  them  into 
an  ideal  world. 

These  powers  of  memory  and  imagination,  have,  in  our  ordinary 
school  studies  been  greatly  neglected,  and  cultivated  only  in  their 
lowest  form  of  memory.  Some  teachers,  it  is  true,  perceiving  the 
poverty  of  an  education  which  strengthens  the  memory  only,  have 
altogether  despised  the  cultivation  of  that  faculty  and  endeavored 
to  appeal  to  the  reason  alone.  But  this  course  is  also  against  nature, 
it  can  not  be  fully  carried  into  effect,  because  it  is  an  impossibility 
for  the  reason  to  act,  except  upon  transcripts  furnished  by  the 
imagination  from  perception.  And  therefore  imagination  must  be 
cultivated  before  reason.  Why  will  we  not  gracefully  bow  to  the 
decrees  of  nature  and  follow  her  plans ! 

Jn  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  it  will  of  course  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  culture  should  also  in  its  subdivisions  follow  a  na- 
tural order.  At  first,  memory  alone,  and  memory  of  the  actual  out- 
ward fact, — a  description  of  a  thing  not  now  present,  but  seen  and 
handled  and  smelled  and  listened  to  on  a  previous  day ;  then  memory 
of  words  and  formula  by  rote, — then  the  imagination  and  descrip- 
tion and  perhaps  drawing  of  something  never  seen,  but  defined  and 
suggested  by  the  teacher.  In  this  play  of  the  imagination  all  sensi- 
ble properties  must  be  reproduced ;  but  the  chief  care  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  form,  or  geometrical  figure ;  by  far  the  most 
important  intellectual  element  in  the  material  world,  simply  because 
the  fundamental  element.  What  is  matter  but  that  which  occupies 
space ; — and  what  a  material  object  but  matter  in  a  definite  part  of 
q>ace,  therefore  having  in  some  sense  a  form,  as  its  first  most  essen- 
tial requisite  of  existence.  Geometry  is  the  foundation  of  learning 
and  no  other  learning  is  possible  except  as  upheld  by  that  foundation. 
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Geography  is  the  only  one  of  our  ordinary  school  studies  which 
tends  directly  to  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination. 
Properly  taught  it  is  almost  exclusively  a  work  of  that  faculty.  It  may 
d^enerate  into  a  mere  remembrance  of  names  and  figures, — Chi- 
cago, 150,000  souls,  forty  years.  Lake  Michigan  280  miles  by  70. 
But  with  a  teacher  alive  to  her  work,  the  150,000  souls,  and  forty  years, 
will  stimulate  the  pupil  to  conceive  of  a  city,  twice  as  lai^e,  or  half 
as  large,  as  the  one  with  which  alone  he  is  familiar,  having  grown 
up  in  his  father^s  lifetime,  and  the  280  miles  by  70,  combined  with 
the  known  figure  of  the  earth,  will  lead  him  to  imagine  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  steamer  running  at  a  good  speed,  in  a  straight  line,  twenty- 
four  hours  without  seeing  land. 

The  imagination  acting  freely,  and  pursuing  only  its  own  ends, 
produces  works  of  fine  art,  statue,  picture,  music,  poem  and  tale ; 
and  these  also  in  their  time  and  place,  are  valuable  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  power  which  created  them. 

Then,  in  the  order  of  that  use,  comes  the  reasoning  power,  which 
by  a  comparison  of  the  truths  gained  through  perception,  deduces 
new  truths  for  the  internal  vision  to  seize  upon.  For  the  exercise 
and  development  of  this  power  of  reasoning,  we  depend  at  present 
chiefly  upon  leading  the  pupil  to  study  specimens  of  reasoning  in 
the  pure  mathematics, — or  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  upon  giving 
him  treatises  upon  logic  itself 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  this  method  could  be  greatly  improved 
by  giving  the  pupils  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  when  the 
logical  power  begins  to  be  developed,  some  simple  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  reasoning,  and  of  the  mode  of  revising  proofs,  and  theu 
giving  him  unsolved  problems  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  power  in 
revising  original  demonstrations.  It  is  manifest  that  this,  process 
need  not  be  confined  to  mathematics,  but  can  be  extended  into  other 
branches  of  natural  and  metaphysical  sciences. 

We  must  not  forget  that  while  the  intellectual  powers  guide,  the 
passions  alone  impel  to  action.  Simultaneous  with  perception  in 
sensation  is  feeling.  The  sensation  not  only  tells  you  that  some  ex- 
ternal things  acts  upon  your  bodily  organ,  but  gives  you  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain.  This  feeling  is  something  as  indefinable,  mys- 
terious and  ultimate  as  thought  itself, — heat  and  cold,  hunger  and 
thirst,  sweetness,  sourness,  fear,  hope,  hatred,  love,  aversion,  longing ; 
these  words  recall  to  your  remembrance  past  states  of  your  con- 
sciousness in  which  you  knew  not  only  the  existence  of  yourself 
and  of  some  object  to  which  you  were  in  relation,  but  also  of  some 
quality  in  the  object  which  excited  in  you  a  peculiar  and  indefinable 
state  of  feeling. 
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Feeling  accompanies  eveiy  act  of  perception,  from  the  simplest 
sense-perception, — as  when  I  touch  this  paper  and  recognize  its  tem- 
perature, texture  and  surface, — ^up  to  the  most  complex  emotions 
accompanying  the  perception  of  the  gprandest  truths  of  politics,  or 
of  theology,  the  emotions  of  patriotism  and  piety. 

When  these  feelings  directly  arouse  strong  desire  they  are  called 
passions.  All  feeling  excites  a  certain  amount  of  desire  or  aversion, 
but  some  feelings  much  more  than  others.  Desire  and  aversion 
bear  to  feeling  somewhat  the  same  relation  that  memory  and  fore- 
sight bear  to  perception.  Desire  and  aversion  arise  from  the  re- 
collection of  past  and  the  imagination  of  future  feeling.  When 
desire  or  aversion  has  a  certain  relative  strength  it  leads  to  purpose, 
which  is  the  first  dawning  of  that  greatest  spiritual  phenomenon,  a 
volition.  Desire  and  purpose  are  each  indefinable  and  fundamental 
states ;  the  former  being  the  culmination  of  feeling,  the  second  the 
dawning  of  will  Finally  comes  volition,  the  fulfillment  of  the  pur^ 
pose,  the  voluntary  action. 

Inasmuch  as  these  powers  are  all  of  them  higher,  per  sety  than 
the  intellectual  powers,  it  is  fitting,  if  they  are  capable  of  educa- 
tion, that  their  education  should  be  most  carefully  watched  and 
guarded.  To  preserve  the  freshness  and  tenderness  of  youth,  to 
keep  the  heart  open  for  simple  and  refining  pleasures,  to  guard 
against  the  false  excitements  which  exhaust  the  soul,  to  foster  the 
pure  and  holy  emotions  of  filial  piety,  and  draw  the  heart  toward 
communion  with  a  Heavenly  Father,  these  are  gprander  ends  in 
education  than  any  training  of  the  intellectual  powers  can  be ; — and 
intellectual  training  is  worse  than  wasted  if  it  be  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tenderness  of  heart  and  freshness  of  feeling. 

And  what  else  can  we  say  of  the  importance  of  training  a  child 
in  such  manner  that  it  may  not  allow  its  feelings  to  bo  cherished 
into  evil  desires,  or  fiedl  to  have  its  pure  feelings  awake  right  desires  ? 
What  less  can  we  say  of  the  importance  of  so  training  the  future 
man  that  his  purposes  may  all  be  just  and  right  And  above  all, 
how  can  we  say  too  much  of  the  need  of  an  education,  if  such  an 
education  be  possible,  which  shall  insure  the  man  perfect  command 
over  himself^  that  he  may  not  be  infirm  of  purpose  and  a  tool  of 
others  more  wicked  than  himself^  but  setting  himself  steadfastly,  to  do 
that  which  is  according  to  God's  will,  may  be  an  accepted  and  sno- 
eessful  co-worker  with  the  Infinite  Power,  that  ever  out  of  evil  is 
educing  good  in  infinite  progression. 

What  do  our  schools  and  academies  and  colleges  effect  toward 
attaining  these  highest  ends  of  education,  this  aesthetic  develop- 
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ment  of  tastes,  this  moral  control  of  the  desires  and  purposes,  this 
religious  sanctification  ?  Much,  I  grant ;  and  yet  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  what  shall  be  done  when  the  highest  christian  philoso- 
phy and  culture  shall  have  triumphed  in  the  discovery,  and  embodi- 
ment in  practice,  of  the  true  system  of  public  education.  Much,  I 
grant ;  and  yet  very  little  with  a  distinct,  carefully  considered  plan 
of  action  in  reference  to  these  points,  very  little  with  the  acknowl- 
edged end  of  making  these  points  of  more  importance  than  the 
intellectual  development. 

I  know  the  practical  difficulties  which  surround  the  subject.  I 
know  the  danger  lest  in  attempting  to  cherish  virtue  you  cherish 
hypocrisy,  in  attempting  to  cultivate  morality  you  produce  formal- 
ity, and  in  seeking  to  refine  the  taste  you  produce  sentimentality. 
I  know  the  practical  difficulties,  and  have  seen  the  evil  results  of 
attempts  to  render  education  more  moral  and  more  religious. 

But  I  know  that  similar  difficulties  have  beset  also  every  attempt 
to  improve  the  intellectual  education  of  the  schools.  I  have  seen 
every  improved  method  of  teaching  the  ordinary  branches,  so 
abused  by  enthusiastic  and  partially  enlightened  teachers  as  to 
make  the  improvement  worse  than  the  old  method.  I  have  seen 
classes  in  school,  committing  to  memory  and  repeating  by  rote,  text- 
books which  were  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  forcing  the 
teacher  to  leave  the  text-book  and  take  to  the  subject.  And  I  can 
not  forget  that  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Peterson's  Familiar 
Science,  the  most  inaccurate  school-book  I  ever  saw,  have  been  used 
in  the  schools  of  this  country,  while  Chase's  Common  School  Aritli- 
metic,  the  best  text-book  on  Arithmetic  I  ever  saw,  has  nearly  gone 
out  of  print.  Seeing  such  errors  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving modes  of  intellectual  training,  and  yet  seeing  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  mode  of  teaching  is  improved,  I  can  not  be  wholly  dis- 
couraged with  regard  to  aesthetic  and  moral  and  religious  education. 

And  now  having  given  a  rough  sketch  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
soul ; — the  power  of  perceiving  truth  through  outward  sense  and 
inward  intuition ;  the  power  reproducing  those  perceptions  in  mem- 
ory, and  combining  and  modifying  them  in  new  creations  of  the 
imagination ;  the  power  of  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and 
eliciting  new  truths  through  the  reason ;  the  power  of  feeling  the 
impression  which  these  perceptions  make  upon  the  soul ;  the  power 
of  allowing  those  impressions  and  feelings  to  awaken  desire  or  dis- 
gust, by  holding  them  under  attention,  or  turning  the  attention  from 
them ;  the  power  of  cherishing  those  desires  until  they  ripen  into 
purposes ;  the  power  of  pushing  the  purpose  into  execution  through 
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volition ;  having  given  this  rough  sketch  of  hnman  powers,  I  might 
go  on  to  show  that  it  would  afford  a  correct  basis  for  a  scheme  of 
education,  and  that  this  scheme  of  education,  carefully  developed, 
would  not  differ  in  its  intellectual  features  from  that  toward  which 
all  the  sound  thinkers  of  the  day  are  manifestly  tending. 

But  some  teachers  may  ask  me,  to  what  practical  end  is  this  dis- 
course ?  and  how  shall  we  as  individual  teachers  best  fulfil  our  func- 
tions, while  waiting  for  the  great  thinkers  of  the  profession  to  perfect 
the  future  course  of  instruction  I 

I  answer  that  the  most  directly  practical  end  which  I  hoped  to  at- 
tain, was  to  give  you  a  just  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged ;  and  of  the  importance  of  tasking  your  best  powers  in 
a  calm  endeavor  to  decide  for  yourselves,  what  better  you  can  do  than 
you  are  now  doing.  The  field  before  each  one  of  you,  teachers,  if 
it  be  but  a  little  Monitou  school  of  a  dozen  scholars,  is  worthy  of 
tiie  best  efforts  you  can  make.  Make  those  efforts  not  with  feverish 
anxiety  lest  you  shall  not  succeed,  not  with  a  despairing  sense  of 
your  inability ; — much  lest  with  a  self  satisfied  conceit  of  your  supe- 
riority over  other  teachers ; — but  make  your  best  efforts  to  under- 
stand and  to  perform  your  duties,  in  the  calm  confidence  that  God, 
who  has  appointed  us  our  tasks  in  life,  knows  best  what  we  can  do, 
and  that  he  asks  of  us  only  that  we  should,  with  honest  sincerity, 
seek  to  do  our  best. 

Make  your  best  efforts  to  understand  your  duties.  The  field  of 
knowledge  is  open  to  you,  as  to  your  scholars,  and  you  can  in  no  way 
80  well  stimulate  them  to  learn,  and  prepare  yourself  to  teach,  as  by 
being  yourself  a  student,— -enthusiastic  in  your  love  of  knowledge 
and  your  eagerness  to  gain  more.  Study  what  truths  are  to  be 
taught,  study  what  powers  are  to  be  developed,  study  what  duties 
and  opportunities  in  life  will  be  likely  to  be  opened  to  your  pupils. 
Study  human  nature  in  general,  and  study  the  individual  character 
of  each  pupil  under  your  charge. 

Then  whatever  be  the  system  of  instruction  which  your  State  Laws 
or  your  Educational  Board,  or  your  School  Conmiittee,  may  force 
you  to  adopt,  you  can  make  it  flexible  and  living,  and  a  medium  of 
pouring  the  sacred  life  that  is  in  you,  into  the  hearts  of  your  pupils. 
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HOTB. 

The  incident  with  which  President  Hill  introduced  hia  lecture,  led  to  the 

following  Correspondence. 

CmcAOOy  Aiigwi  13,  1863 

Miss  Angelica  M.  Buss, — 

Respected  Lady : — On  the  3d  instant  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  on 
their  way  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
recently  held  in  this  city,  touched  at  the  North  Manitou  Island. 

During  the  brief  stay  of  the  party,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  some  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  and  learn  of  your  work  of  fidth  and  love  among  the  children  of  the 
island. 

What  we  saw  and  heard  deeply  impressed  us  with  respect  and  love  for  the 
character  of  one  who,  under  great  embarrassment  and  self-sacrifice,  has  isolated 
herself  from  loved  firiends  and  associations,  and  devoted  the  best  powers  of 
her  mind  to  the  instruction,  mental  culture,  and  educational  traming  of  the 
young. 

Prompted  by  a  desire  to  honor  you  for  your  devotion  to  a  noble  work,  and  to 
show  our  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  the  party,  with  great  cheer- 
fulness and  unanimity,  raised  a  sum  of  money  with  which  to  purchase  an 
American  gold  watch,  to  present  to  you,  as  a  token  of  the  high  regard  and 
respect  they  have  for  you  and  the  cause  in  which  you  are  successfully  laboring 

Be  pleased  to  accept  this  testimonial  of  our  esteem,  with  assurance  of 
sympathy,  love,  and  prayer,  for  you  and  your  pupils. 

With  great  respect,  we  are  most  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  BuLKLBT,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

REPLY  TO  THE  LETTER. 

North  Manitou  Island,  August  25,  1863. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BULKLEY, — 

Kind  Sir: — I  was  very  much  surprised  on  the  15th  instant  by  receiving  from 
you  a  letter  expressing  kind  feeling  toward  me;  also  a  more  substantial  token 
of  esteem — a  gold  watch — ^the  gift  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
visited  my  school 

The  magnitude  of  the  gift  and  the  kind  expressions  contained  in  your  com- 
munication have  almost  made  me  dumb  until  the  present  moment ;  but  I  must 
try  and  make  some  acknowledgment  for  your  kindnesa  And  first,  permit  me 
to  say,  you  greatly  over-estimate  my  self-sacrifice,  for  it  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  instruct  the  young,  and  see  them  improve,  mentally,  morally,  and 
physi(»lly ;  and  what  gives  me  so  much  satisfaction  can  not  be  considered  a 
great  hardship. 

However,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  receive  your  g^  as  it  is  an  evidence  of 

Sour  interest  in  popular  instruction  and  education,  the  means  by  which  our 
berties  must  be  perpetuated.  I  shall  ever  keep  it  by  me,  and  when  I  look  at 
it  shall  think  of  the  donors,  the  occasion  of  the  gift,  and  the  sympathy 
and  generous  feelings  which  prompted  you  and  your  associates  to  such 
liber^ity. 

t  shall  be  most  grateful  if  I  can  still  have  your  qrmpathy  and  advice ;  and 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  firom  time  to  time,  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  popular 
•ducation,  a  subject  in  which  we  all  feel  so  deep  an  interest 

Very  respectfiilly  yours, 

Ajtqeltoa  M.  Buss. 


INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION-ITS  OBJECTS  AND  METHODS. 

INTRODUOTOBT  DISCOURSE  BEFORS  THE  AMERICAN  IKSTITUTB  OF  IKSTRUCnOlT  AT 

BOSTON,   MASS,   IN  AUGUST,    1830. 

BT  VRAHOIB  WATLAND,  PRS8I0BNT  Or  BROWN  CMITBBBITT. 


In  the  long  train  of  her  joyous  anniversaries,  New  England  has 
yet  beheld  no  one  more  illustrions  than  this.  We  have  assembled 
to-day,  not  to  proclaim  how  well  our  fathers  have  done,  but  to  in- 
quire how  we  may  enable  their  sons  to  do  better.  We  meet,  not 
for  the  purposes  of  empty  pageant,  nor  yet  of  national  rejoicing; 
but  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  successful  means  for  cultivating,  to 
its  highest  perfection,  that  invaluable  amount  of  intellect,  which 
Divine  Providence  has  committed  to  our  hands.  We  have  come 
up  here  to  the  city  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  ask  how  we  may  render  their 
children  most  worthy  of  their  ancestors  and  most  pleasing  to  their 
God.  We  meet  to  give  to  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
in  carrying  forward  this  all  important  work,  and  here  to  leave  our 
professional  pledge,  that,  if  the  succeeding  generation  do  not  act 
worthily,  the  guilt  shall  not  rest  upon  those  who  are  now  the  In- 
structors of  New  England. 

Well  am  I  awaro  that  the  occasion  is  worthy  of  the  choicest  offort 
of  the  highest  talent  in  the  land.  Sincerely  do  I  wish,  that  upon 
such  talent  the  duty  of  addressing  you  this  day  had  devolved. 
Much  do  I  regret  that  sudden  indisposition  has  deprived  me  of  the 
time  which  had  been  set  apart  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present 
occasion,  and  that  I  am  only  able  to  offer  for  your  consideration 
such  reflections  as  have  been  snatched  from  the  most  contracted 
leisure,  and  gleaned  amid  the  hurried  hours  of  languid  convalescence. 
But  I  bring,  as  an  offering  to  the  cause  of  Education,  a  mind  deeply 
penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  its  surpassing  importance,  and  en- 
thusiastically ardent  in  anticipating  the  glory  of  its  ultimate  results. 
I  know,  then,  that  I  may  liberally  presume  upon  your  candor,  while 
I  rise  to  address  those,  to  very  many  of  whom  it  were  far  more  be- 
seeming that  I  quietly  and  humbly  listened. 

The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  our  mutual  improvement,  is, 
The  object  of  inUllectual  education;  and  the  manner  in  which  thai 
ohfect  ie  to  be  attained. 

I.  It  hath  pleased  Almighty  Ood  to  place  as  nnder  a  constitution 
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«f  universal  law.  By  this  we  mean,  that  nothing,'  either  in  the 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  world,  is  in  any  proper  sense  con- 
tingent. Every  event  is  preceded  by  its  regular  antecedents,  and 
followed  by  its  regular  consequents;  and  hence  is  formed  that  end- 
less chain  of  cause  and  effect  which  binds  together  the  innumerable 
changes  which  are  taking  place  everywhere  around  us. 

When  we  speak  of  this  system  as  subjected  to  universal  law,  we 
mean  all  this ;  but  this  is  not  all  that  we  mean.  The  term  law,  in 
a  higher  sense,  is  applied  to  beings  endowed  with  conscience  and 
will,  and  then  there  is  attached  to  it  the  idea  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. It  is  then  used  to  signify  a  constitution  so  arranged,  that 
one  course  of  action  shall  be  inevitably  productive  of  happiness, 
and  another  oouise  shall  be  as  inevitably  productive  of  miseiy. 
Now,  in  this  higher  sense  is  it  strictly  and  universally  true,  that  we 
are  placed  under  a  constitution  of  law.  Every  action  which  we  per- 
form, is  ^  truly  amenable  as  inert  matter,  to  the  great  principles  of 
the  government  of  the  universe,  and  every  action  is  chained  to  the 
consequences  which  the  Creator  has  affixed  to  it,  as  unalterably  as 
any  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  in  physics.  And  thus,  with  equal 
eloquence  and  truth,  the  venerable  Hooker  has  said,  *^  Of  Law,  there 
can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of 
Gody  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  very 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power;  both  angels  and  men 
and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort 
and  .manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the 
mother  of  their  peace  and  joy.*' 

Such  a  constitution  having  been  established  by  a  perfectly  wise 
Creator,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  it  will  remain  unchangeable, 
nis  laws  will  not  be  altered  for  our  convenience.  We  may  obey 
them  or  disobey  them,  we  may  see  them  or  not  see  them,  we  may 
be  wise  or  unwise,  but  they  will  be  rigidly  and  unalterably  enforced. 
Thus  must  it  ever  be,  until  we  have  the  power  to  resist  the  strength 
of  omnipotence. 

Again ;  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  very  constitution  which 
God  has  established,  is,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence,  de- 
vised for  just  such  a  being,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  as  man. 
By  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  man  may  be  as  happy  as  his  pre- 
sent state  will  allow.  Misery  is  always  the  result  of  a  violation  of 
•ome  of  the  lawrs  which  the  Creator  has  established.  Hence,  our 
great  business  here,  is,  to  knm§  and  obey  tht  lavt  of  our  Creator. 

That  part  of  man  by  which  we  know,  and,  in  the  most  important 
•ense, « bey  tlie  laws  of  the  Ci6ator»  is  eallad  mm.    I  use  the  word 
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in  itfl  general  scdso,  to  signify,  not  merely  a  substance,  not  matter, 
capable  of  intellection,  but  one  also  capable  of  willing,  and  to  which 
is  attached  the  responsibility  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  action. 
And,  still  further,  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  mind,  that  increased  power 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  a  more  universal  disposition 
to  obedience,  may  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  one  mind  upon  an- 
other, or,  of  the  well-directed  efforts  of  the  individual  mind  itself. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  evident  that 
man  would  immediately  perish.  But  it  is  possible  for  him  to  have 
only  so  much  knowledge  of  them  as  will  barely  keep  generation 
after  generation  in  existence,  without  either  adding  anything  to  the 
stock  of  intellectual  acquisition,  or  subjecting  to  his  use  any  of  the 
various  agents  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  everywhere  scat- 
tered around,  for  the  supply  of  his  wants  and  the  relief  of  his 
necessities.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Aborigines  of  our  country, 
and  such  had  it  been  for  centuries.  Such,  also,  with  but  very  few 
and  insignificant  exceptions,  is  the  case  in  Mohammedan  and  Pagan 
countries.  The  sources  of  their  happiness  are  few  and  intermit- 
ting— ^those  of  their  misery  multiplied  and  perpetual. 

Looking  upon  such  nations  as  these,  we  should  involuntarily  ex- 
claim. What  a  waste  of  being,  what  a  loss  of  happiness,  do  we  be- 
hold !  Here  are  intelligent  creatures,  placed  under  a  constitution 
devised  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  promote  their  happiness.  The  very 
penalties  which  they  suffer,  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  divine  good- 
ness— mere  monitions  to  direct  them  in  the  paths  of  obedience. 
And  besides  this,  they  are  endowed  with  a  mind  perfectly  formed 
to  investigate  and  discover  these  laws,  and  to  derive  its  highest 
pleasure  from  obeying  theoL  Yet  that  mind,  from  want  of  culture, 
has  become  useless.  It  achieves  no  conquests.  It  removes  no  in- 
felicities. Here,  then,  most  the  remedy  be  applied.  This  immate- 
rial part  must  be  excited  to  exertion,  and  must  be  trained  to  obedi- 
ence. Just  so  soon  as  this  process  is  commenced,  a  nation  begins 
to  emerge  from  the  savage,  and  enter  upon  the  civilized  state.  Just 
in  proportion  to  the  freedom  and  the  energy  with  which  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  developed,  and  the  philosophical  humility  with 
which  they  are  exercised,  does  a  people  advance  in  civilization.  Just 
in  proportion  as  a  people  is  placed  under  contrary  influences,  is  its 
movement  retrograde. 

The  science  which  teaches  ns  how  to  foster  these  energies  of 
mind  is  the  science  of  Edacatioo.  In  few  words^  I  would  say,  tk$ 
obfect  of  the  icience  of  JSduetUum^  u,  to  render  mind  tkeJUteet  poiti- 
bk  inatrumeni/or  dibgovkrinOi  APPLTurOy  or  obbtino,  the  laws  «»- 
der  wkiek  €hd  hot  ^kued  Ae  uniwerMi. 
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That  all  this  is  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  forward  the  human 
species  to  the  degree  of  happiness  which  it  is  destined,  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  attain,  may  be  easily  shown. 

The  laws  of  the  universe  must  be  discovered.  Until  they  are  dis- 
covered, we  shall  be  continually  violating  them  and  suffering  the 
penalty,  without  either  possibility  of  rescue  or  hope  of  alleviation. 
Hence  the  multitude  of  bitter  woes  which  ignorance  inflicts  upon  a 
people.  Hence  the  interest  which  every  man  should  take  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  Who  can  tell  how  countless  are  the  infeli- 
cities which  have  been  banished  from  the  world,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  simple  law  that  a  magnetized  needle,  when  freely  suspended, 
will  point  to  the  north  and  south  ! 

Nor  is  it  sufiScient  that  a  law  be  discovered.  Its  relations  to  other 
laws  must  be  ascertained,  and  the  means  devised  by  which  it  may 
be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  human  want.  This  is  called  ap- 
plication,  or  invention.  The  law  of  the  expansive  power  of  steam 
was  discovered  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  1663.  It  remained, 
however,  for  the  inventive  power  of  Watt  and  Fulton,  more  than  a 
century  afterward,  to  render  it  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  man. 
From  want  of  skill  in  a  single  branch  of  this  department  of  mental 
labor,  the  human  race  has  frequently  been  kept  back  for  ages.  The 
ancients,  for  instance,  came  very  near  the  invention  of  the  printing 
press.  Thus  has  it  been  with  several  other  of  the  most  important 
inventions.  It  makes  a  thoughtful  man  sad,  at  the  present  day,  to 
observe  how  many  of  the.  most  important  agents  of  nature  we  are 
obliged  to  expose  to  the  gaze  of  lecture-rooms,  without  being  able 
to  reveal  a  single  practical  purpose  for  which  they  were  created. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  man  may  know  a  law  of  his  Creator,  and 
i.'iiderstand  its  application ;  but  if  he  do  not  obey  it,  he  will  neither 
reap  the  reward  nor  escape  the  penalty  which  the  Creator  has  an- 
nexed to  it.  Here  we  enter,  at  once,  into  the  mysterious  region  of 
human  will,  of  motive,  and  of  conscience.  To  examine  it  at  present 
is  not  my  design.  I  will  only  remark,  that  some  great  improvement 
is  necessary  in  this  part  of  our  nature,  before  we  cacn  ever  reap  the 
.  benefits  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  universe.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  philosopher  can  escape  the  conviction,  that  when  important 
truth  is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  we  neither  possess  the  candor  of 
judgment,  nor  the  humility  of  obedience,  which  befits  the  relations 
existing  between  a  creature  and  his  Creator.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is 
sufiBcient  to  refer  to  well  known  facts.  Galileo  suffered  the  venge- 
ance of  the  Inqnisition,  for  declarir^  the  sun  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
planetary  system  I  How  slow  were  the  learned  in  adopting  the  dia- 
coveriea  of  Hervey  or  of  Newton  I    Still  mors  virible  is  this  ob- 
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stinacy,  when  the  application  of  a  moral  law  is  clearly  discovered. 
Though  supported  by  incontrovertible  argument,  how  slowly  have 
the  principles  of  religious  toleration  gained  foothold  even  in  the 
civilized  world !  After  the  slave  trade  had  been  proved  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  reason  .and  conscience,  and  at  variance  with  every 
law  of  the  Creator,  for  nearly  twenty  years  did  Clarkson  and  his 
associates  labor,  before  they  could  obtain  the  act  for  its  abolition. 
And  to  take  an  illustration  nearer  home, — how  coolly  do  wc  look  on 
and  behold  lands  held  by  unquestionable  charter  from  Almighty 
God,  in  defiance  of  an  hundred  treaties  by  which  the  faith  of  this 
country  has  been  pledged — in  violation  of  every  acknowledged  law, 
human  and  divine,  wrested  from  a  people,  by  whose  forf»earancc,  a 
century  ago,  our  lathers  were  permitted  to  exist !  I  speak  not  the 
language  of  party.  I  eschew  and  abhor  it ;  but  "  I  spe^k  with  the 
freedom  of  history,  and  I  hope  without  offence."  These  examples 
are  at  least  sufficient  to  show  us,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not,  at 
present,  the  fittest  instrument  possible  for  obeying  the  lawr.  of  his 
Creator,  and  that  there  is  need,  therefore,  of  that  science;  which 
shall  teach  him  to  become  such  an  instrument. 

The  question  which  will  next  arise,  is  this : — Can  thesi  things  be 
taught  ?  Is  it  practicable,  by  any  processes  which  man  can  devise, 
to  render  mind  a  fitter  instrument  for  discovering,  applying  and 
obeying  the  laws  of  his  Creator  ?  We  shall  proceed,  in  the  next 
place,  to  show  that  all  this  is  practicable. 

1.  It  is  practicable  to  train  the  mind  to  greater  skill  in  discovery. 
A  few  facts  will  render  this  sufficiently  evident. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  some  modes  of  thinking  are  better 
adapted  to  the  discovery  of  truth  than  others.  Those  trains  of 
thought  which  follow  the  order  of  cause  and  effect,  premises  and 
conclusion,  or,  in  general,  what  is  considered  the  order  of  the  under- 
standing, are  surely  more  likely  to  result  in  discovery  than  those 
which  follow  the  order  of  the  casual  relations,  as  of  time,  place,  re- 
semblance and  contrast,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  order  of 
the  imagination.  Discovery  is  the  fruit  of  patient  thought,  and  not 
of  impetuous  combination.  Now  it  must  be  evident  that  mind,  di- 
rected in  the  train  of  the  understanding,  will  be  a  far  better  instru- 
ment of  discovery  than  if  under  the  guidance  of  the  imagination. 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  one  mode  of  thinking  may  be  as  well 
cultivated  as  the  other,  or  as  any  mode  whatsoever.  And  hence 
has  arisen  the  mighty  effect  which  Bacon  produced  upon  the  world. 
He  allured  men  from  the  weaving  of  day-dreams  to  the  employment 
of  their  reason.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  acquire  skill  in  the  use 
of  our  reason,  will  be  the  progress  of  truth. 
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^gain ;  there  can  be  tio  doubt  that,  in  consequence  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Bacon,  or,  in  other  words,  in  consequence  of  improvement 
in  education,  the  human  mind  has,  in  fact,  become  a  vastly  more 
skillful  instrument  of  discovery  than  ever  it  was  before.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  fact,  that  more  power  has  been 
gained  over  the  agents  of  nature,  and  that  they  have  been  made  to 
yield  a  greater  amount  of  human  happiness  to  the  human  race, 
within  the  last  one  hundred  y^ars,  than  for  ten  times  that  period 
before.  This,  of  itself,  would  be  sufiScient  to  show  an  abundant  in- 
crease of  intellectual  activity.  I  would  also  refer  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  have  been  made  by  dif- 
ferent men  at  the  same  time.  This  would  seem  to  show,  that  mind 
in  the  aggregate  was  moving  forward,  and  that  everything  with 
which  we  are  now  acquainted  must  soon  have  been  discovered,  even 
if  it  had  eluded  the  sagacity  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enongb  to 
obsenx  it.  This  shows  that  the  power  of  discovery  has  already 
been  in  some  degree  increased  by  education.  What  has  been  so 
auspiciously  begim,  can  surely  be  carried  to  far  greater  perfection. 

Again ;  if  we  inquire  what  are  those  attributes  of  mind  on  which 
discovery  mainly  depends,  I  think  we  shall  find  them  to  be  patient 
obscn-ation,  acute  discrimination,  and  cautious  induction.  Such 
were  the  intellectual  traits  of  Newton,  that  prince  of  modem  philoso- 
phers. Now  it  is  evident  that  these  attributes  can  be  cultivated,  as 
well  as  those  of  taste  or  imagination.  Hence,  it  seems  as  evident 
that  the  mind  may  be  trained  to  discovery,  that  is,  that  mind  may 
be  so  disciplined  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  particular  laws  of 
any  individual  substance,  as  that  any  other  thing  may  be  done. 

2.  By  application  or  invention,  I  mean  the  contriving  of  those  com- 
binations by  which  the  already  discovered  laws  of  the  universe  may  be 
rendered  available  to  the  happiness  of  man.  It  is  possible  to  render 
the  mind  a  fitter  instrumcuit  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

In  proof  of  this  remark,  I  may  refer  you  to  the  two  first  con- 
siderations to  which  I  have  just  adverted ;  namely,  that  some  trains 
of  thought  are  more  productive  of  invention  than  others,  and  that, 
by  following  those  trains,  greater  progress  has,  within  a  few  years, 
been  made  in  invention,  than  within  ten  times  that  period  before. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  qualities  of  mind  on 
which  invention  depends,  are  somewhat  dissimilar  from  those  neces- 
sary to  discovery.  Invention  depends  upon  accuracy  of  knowledge 
in  detail,  as  well  as  in  general,  and  a  facility  for  seizing  upon  distant, 
and  frequently  recondite  relations.  Discovery  has  more  to  do  with 
the  simple  quality,  invention  with  the  complex  connections.  I>i»- 
r/very  views  truth  in  the  abstract;  invention  views  it  either  in  con- 
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nection  vrith  other  truth,  or  in  its  relation  to  other  beings.  Hence 
has  it  80  frequently  taken  place,  that  philosophers  have  been  unable 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  own  discoveries ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  powers  of  discovery  and  of  invention  are  so  scldotn  com» 
bined  in  the  same  individual.  In  one  thing,  however,  they  agree. 
Both  depend  upon  powers  of  mind  capable  of  cultivation ;  and, 
therefore,  both  are  susceptible  of  receiving  benefit  beyond  any  as* 
signable  degree,  by  the  progress  of  education. 

3.  The  mind  may  be  rendered  a  fitter  instrument  for  obeying  the 
laws  of  thjs  universe.  Tliis  will  be  accomplished,  when  men,  first, 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  second, 
when  they  are  better  disposed  to  obey  them.  That  both  of  these 
may  be  accomplished,  scarcely  needs  confirmation. 

For,  first,  I  surely  need  not  consume  your  time  to  prove,  that  ft 
much  greater  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  universe 
might  be  communicated  in  a  specified  time,  than  is  communicated 
at  present.  Improvement  in  this  respect  depends  upon  two  princi- 
ples*;— first,  greater  skill  may  be  acquired  in  teaching;  and  second, 
the  natural  progress  of  the  sciences  is  toward  simplification.  As 
they  are  improved,  the  more  proximate  relations  of  things  are  dis- 
covered, the  media  are  rendered  clearer,  and  the  steps  in  the  illus- 
tration of  truth  less  numerous.  As  a  man  knows  more  of  the  laws 
of  his  Creator,  he  can  surely  obey  them  better. 

And,  secondly,  those  dispositions  which  oppose  our  meek  and 
humble  obedience,  may  be  corrected.  Candor  may  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  prejudice,  and  envy  may  be  exchanged  for  a  generous 
ardor  after  truth.  This  a  good  teacher  frequently  accomplishes 
now.  And  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  does  present  a  most  sur- 
prising cure  for  those  dispositions,  which  oppose  the  progress  of 
truth  and  interfere  with  our  obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  q|ir  be- 
ing, no  one,  who,  at  the  present  day,  looks  upon  the  human  race 
with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  can  with  any  semblance  of  candor 
venture  to  deny. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  did  time  permit,  by  an  examination  of 
the  various  laws,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  under  which  we 
are  placed,  to  show  that  the  principles  which  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  illustrate,  are  universal,  and  apply  to  every  possible  action  of 
the  most  eventful  life.  It  could  thus  be  made  to  appear  that  all  the 
happiness  of  man  is  derived  from  discovering,  applying,  or  obeying 
the  laws  of  his  Creator,  and  that  all  his  misery  is  the  result  of  igno- 
rance or  disobedience ;  and  hence,  that  the  good  of  the  species  can  be 
permanently  proraotedf  and  permanently  promoted  only  by  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  which  I  have  stated  to  be  the  object  of  edacatir  n. 
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I  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  show,  from  our  situation  as  just 
snch  creatures,  namely,  under  laws  of  which  we  come  into  the  world 
ignorant,  and  laws  which  can  only  be  known  by  a  mind  possessed 
of  acquired  power,  that  there  is,  in  our  present  state,  the  need  of 
such  a  science  as  that  of  education.  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
what  is  its  object,  and  also  to  show  that  that  object  may  be  accom- 
plished. •  I  will  now  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  relation  which  this  science  sustains  to  other  sciences. 

1.  If  the  remarks  already  made  have  the  least  foundation  in  truth, 
we  do  not  err  in  claiming  for  education  the  rank  of  a  distin(;t  science. 
It  has  its  distinct  subject,  its  distinct  object,  and  is  governed  by  its 
own  laws.  And,  moreover,  it  has,  like  other  sciences,  its  corres- 
ponding art, — the  art  of  teaching.  .Now  if  this  be  so,  we  would 
ask  how  any  man  should  understand  this  science,  any  more  than 
that  of  mathematics  or  astronomy,  without  ever  having  studied  it, 
or  having  even  thought  about  it?  If  there  be  any  such  art  as  the 
art  of  teaching,  we  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  shall  be 
considered  fully  qualified  to  exercise  it,  without  a  day^s  practice, 
when  a  similar  attempt  in  any  other  art  would  expose  him  to  ridicule ! 
Henceforth,  let  the  ridicule  be  somewhat  more  justly  distributed. 

2.  The  connections  of  this  science  are  more  extensive  than  those 
of  any  other.  Almost  any  one  of  the  other  sciences  may  flourish 
independently  of  the  rest.  Rhetoric  may  be  carried  to  high  perfec- 
tion, whilst  the  mathematics  are  in  their  infancy.  Physical  science 
may  advance,  whilst  the  science  of  interpretation  is  stationary.  No 
science,  however,  can  be  independent  of  the  science  of  education. 
By  education  their  triumphs  are  made  known ;  by  education  alone 
can  they  be  multiplied. 

Hence,  thirdly,  it  is  upon  education  that  the  progress  of  all  other 
sciences  depends.  A  science  is  a  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe  on  one  particular  subject  Its  progress  is  marked  by  the 
number  of  these  laws  which  it  reveals,  and  the  multiplicity  of  their 
relations  which  it  unfolds.  Now  we  have  before  shown  that  the 
number  of  laws  which  are  discovered,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  of  mind,  the  instrument  which  b  to  discover  them.  Hence, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  science  of  education,  will 
be  the  power  which  man  obtains  over  nature,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  the  abundance  of  means 
of  happiness  which  he  enjoys. 

If  this  be  so,  it  would  not  seem  arrogant  to  claim  for  education 
the  rank  of  the  most  important  of  the  sciences,  excepting  only  the 
science  of  morals.  And,  hence,  we  infer,  that  it  presents  subjects 
▼Mt  enoogh,  and  interests  grave  enongb,  to  task  the  highest  effort 
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of  the  most  gifted  intellect,  in  the  full  vigor  of  its  powers.  Is  it  not 
BO?  If  it  be  so,  on  what  principle  of  common  sense  is  it,  that  a 
man  is  considered  good  enough  for  a  teacher,  because  he  has  most 
satisfactorily  proved  himself  good  for  no  one  thing  else  ?  Why  is 
it,  that  the  utter  want  of  sufficient  health  to  exercise  any  other  pro- 
fession, is  frequently  the  only  reason  why  a  man  should  be  thrust 
into  this,  which  requires  more  active  mental  labor  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties,  than  any  other  profession  whatsoever  ?  Alas !  it  is  not 
by  teachers  such  as  these  that  the  intellectual  power  of  a  people  is 
to  be  created.  To  hear  a  scholar  say  a  lesson,  is  not  to  educate 
him.  He  who  is  not  able  to  leave  his  mark  upon  a  pupil,  never 
ought  to  have  one.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the  thrice  re* 
splendent  days  of  the  intellectual  glory  of  Greece,  teachers  were  in 
high  places.  Isocrates,  Plato,  Zeno,  and  Aristotle  were,  without 
question,  star^  of  by  very  far  the  first  magnitude,  in  that  matchless 
constellation,  which  still  surrounds  with  undiminished  efiulgence  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Minerva. 

And,  lastly,  if  the  science  of  education  be  thus  important,  is  it  not 
worthy  of  public  patronage  ?  Knowledge  of  every  sort  is  valuable 
in  a  community,  very  far  beyond  what  it  costs  to  produce  it  Hence 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  man  to  furnish  establishments  by  which 
knowledge  can  be  increased.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  should 
be  afforded,  it  belongs  to  political  economists  to  treat.  Let  me 
suggest  only  a  very  few  hints  on  the  subject.  Books  are  the  re- 
positories of  the  learning  of  past  ages.  Longer  time  than  that  of 
an  individuaFs  life,  and  greater  wealth  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  teach- 
ers, are  required  to  collect  them  in  numbers  sufficient  for  extensive 
usefulness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  instruments  for  philosophical 
research.  Let  these  be  furnished,  and  furnished  amply.  Let  your 
instructors  have  the  use  of  them,  if  you  please,  gratuitously ;  and 
if  you  do  not  please,  not  so,  and  then,  on  the  principles  which 
govern  all  other  labor,  let  every  teacher,  like  every  other  man,  take 
care  of  himself.  Give  to  every  man  prominent  and  distinct  indi- 
viduality. Kemove  all  the  useless,  barriers  which  shelter  him  from 
the  full  and  direct  effect  of  public  opmion.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that, 
by  becoming  a  teacher,  he  has  not  lost  all  pretensions  to  common 
sense ;  and  that  he  may  possibly  know  as  much  about  his  own  busi- 
ness as  those,  who,  by  confession,  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  In 
a  word,  make  teaching  the  business  of  men,  and  you  will  have  men 
to  do  the  business  of  teaching.  I  know  not  that  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, so  far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  requires  any  other  patronage. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  which,  I  am  awarOi 
it  becomes  me  to  treat  with  all  possible  brevity. 
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IT.  In  what  manner  shall  mind  he  thus  rendered  a  fitter  ipstrti* 
ment  to  answer  the  purposes  of  its  creation  f 

To  answer  this  question,  let  us  go  hack  a  little.  We  have  shown 
that  the  present  constitution  of  things  is  constructed  for  man,  and 
that  man  is  constructed  for  the  present  constitution.  As  mind,  then, 
is  the  instrument  hy  which  he  avails  himself  of  the  laws  of  that 
constitution,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  endowed  with  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  best  interests. 
Were  it  possible,  therefore,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  it 
any  additional  faculties.  All  that  is  possible,  is,  to  cultivate  to 
higher  perfection  those  faculties  which  exist,  or  to  vary  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  To  cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  original  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  is  to  render  it  the  fittest  possible  instrument  for  dis- 
overing,  applying,  and  obeying  the  laws  of  its  creation. 

This  is,  however,  an  answer  to  the  question  in  the«abstract,  and 
without  any  regard  to  time.  But  the  question  to  us,  is  not  an  ab- 
stract question ;  it  has  regard  to  time.  That  is  to  say,  we  do  not 
ask  simply  what  is  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  mind,  but  what  is 
the  best  mode  of  doing  it  now,  when  so  many  ages  have  elapsed, 
and  so  many  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  have  been  discovered. 
Much  knowledge  has  already  been  acquired  by  the  human  race, -and 
this  knowledge  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  pupil. 

All  this  every  one  sees  at  first  glance  to  be  true.  Nearly  all  the 
time  spent  in  pupilage,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is 
in  fact  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  those  laws  which  have  been 
already  discovered.  Without  a  knowledge  of  them,  education 
would  be  almost  useless.  Without  it,  there  could  evidently  be  no 
progressive  improvement  of  the  species.  Education,  considered  in 
this  light  alone,  has  very  many  and  very  important  ends  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  desirable  that  the  pupil  should  be  taught  thorovghly  ; 
that  is,  that  he  should  have  as  exact  and  definite  a  knowledge  as 
possible  of  the  law  and  of  its  relations.  It  is  desirable  that  he  be 
taught  permanently  ;  that  is,  that  the  truth  communicated  be  so  as- 
sociated with  his  other  knowledge,  that  the  lapse  of  time  will  not 
easily  erase  it  from  his  memory.  It  is  important,  also,  that  no  more 
time  he  consumed  in  the  process  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  He 
who  occupies  two  years  in  teaching  what  might  as  well  be  taught 
with  a  little  more  industry  in  one  year,  does  his  pupil  a  far  greater 
injury  than  would  be  done  by  simply  abridging  his  life  by  a  year. 
He  not  only  abstracts  from  his  pupil's  acquisition  that  year's  im- 
provement, but  all  the  knowledge  which  would  have  been  the  fruit 
of  it  for  the  remainder  of  bis  being. 

Ji,  then,  all  that  portion  of  our  time  which  is  deroted  to  edaca- 
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tion  must  be  occupied  in  acquiring  the  laws  of  th^  universe,  how 
shall  opportunity  be  afforded  for  cultiTating  the  original  powers  of 
the  mind  f  I  answer,  an  all-wise  Creator  has  provided  for  this  neces- 
sity of  our  intellectual  nature*  His  laws,  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
case,  are  in  full  and  perfect  harmony. 

For,  first,  the  original  powers  of  the  mind  are  cultivated  by  use. 
This  law,  I  believe,  obtains  in  respect  to  all  our  powers,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral.  But  it  must  be  by  the  use  of  each  several 
&cu]ty.  The  improvement  of  the  memory  does  not,  of  necessity, 
strengthen  the  power  of  discrimination ;  nor  does  the  improvement 
of  natural  logical  acuteness,  of  necessity,  add  sensibility  to  the  taste. 
The  law  on  this  subject  seems  to  be,  that  every  several  faculty  is 
strengthened  and  rendered  more  perfect  exactly  in  proportion  as  it 
is  subjected  to  habitual  and  active  exercise. 

And,  secondly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  secret  of  teaching  most 
thoroughly,  permanently,  and  in  the  shortest  time,  that  is,  of  giving 
to  the  pupil  in  a  given  time  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  con^^ 
sists  in  so  teaching  as  to  give  the  most  active  exercise  to  the  original 
faculties  of  the  mind.  So  that  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  if  you  wished 
so  to  teach  as  to  make  the  mind  the  fittest  possible  instrument  for 
discovering,  applying,  and  obeying  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  you 
would  so  teach  as  to  give  to  the  mind  the  greatest  amount  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  wished  so  to  teach  as  to  give  to 
a  pupil,  in  a  given  time,  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  you 
would  so  leach  as  to  render  his  mind  the  fittest  instrument  for  dis- 
eovering«applying  and  obeying  the  laws  of  its  Creator. 

I  do  not  forget  that  the  discussion  of  the  practical  busmess  of 
teaching  is,  on  this  occasion,  committed  to  other  hands.  You  will, 
however,  I  trust,  allow  me  to  suggest  here,  one  or  two  principles 
which  seem  to  me  common  to  all  teaching,  and  which  are  in  their 
nature  calculated  to  produce  the  results  to  which  I  have  referred. 

1.  Let  a  pupil  understand  every  thing  that  it  is  designed  to  teach 
him.  If  he  can  not  understand  a  thing  this  year,  it  was  not  designed 
by  his  Creator  that  he  should  learn  it  this  year.  But  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  precisely  here  is  seen  the  power  of  a  skillful  teacher. 
It  is  his  business  to  make  a  pupil,  if  possible,  understand.  Very 
few  things  are  incapable  of  being  understood,  if  they  be  reduced  to 
their  ultimate  elements.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  power  of  ac- 
curate and  natural  analysis  is  so  invaluable  to  a  teacher.  By  sim- 
plification and  patience,  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  easily  ab- 
struse subjects  may  be  brought  within  the  grasp  of  even  the  facul. 
ties  of  children.  Let  a  teacher,  then,  first  understand  a  subject  him'* 
sel£    Let  him  know  that  he  understands  it.    Let  iiim  reduce  it  to 
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its  iiatDntl  Jii'igionH  and  its  aimpU'st  plementa.  And  llien,  let  liira 
sec  tliat  his  pupils  undt^retaitd  it.     This  is  the  firet  step. 

2.  I  would  rcconimcDd  the  frequent  repetitiuD  of  whatever  haa 
becD  acquired.  For  want  of  tliis,  an  almost  iocajculable  amount  of 
inviOualilc  time  is  annually  wasted.  AVbo  of  us  Las  not  forgotten 
far  more  than  ho  at  present  knows!  What  is  understood  to-day, 
may  with  pleasure  be  reviewed  to-morrow.  If  It  be  frequently  re- 
viewed, it  will  be  associated  with  all  our  other  knowledjje,  and  be 
thoroughly  engraven  on  the  memory.  If  it  he  laid  aside  for  a 
month  or  two,  it  wlU  be  almost  as  difficult  to  recover  it  as  to  acquire 
«  new  truth ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  destitute  of  the  interest  derived 
only  from  novelty.  If  this  be  the  case  wiih  us  goDcrally,  I  need  ni>t 
tay  how  pecnliarly  the  remark  applies  to  the  young. 

But  lastly,  and  above  all,  let  ine  insist  upon  the  importance  of 
universal  practice  of  every  thing  that  is  learned.  No  matter 
whether  it  be  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  or  a  rule  in  grammar,  a 
principle  in  rhetoric,  or  a  theorem  in  the  mathoniaticB ;  as  soon  as 
it  is  learned  and  understood,  let  it  be.  practiced.  Let  exercises 
be  BO  devised  as  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  its  application. 
Let  him  construct  exercises  himself.  Let  him  not  leave  them  until 
he  feels  that  he  understands  both  the  law  and  its  appUcation,  and  is 
able  to  make  use  of  it  freely  and  without  assistance.  The  mind 
never  will  derive  power  in  any  other  way.  Nor  will  it,  in  any  other 
way,  attain  to  the  dignity  of  certain,  and  practical,  and  avMlablo 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  then,  wo  have  endeavored  to  «bow  that 
the  business  of  a  teacher  is  so  to  communicate  knowledge  aa  most 
constantly  and  vigorously  to  exercise  the  original  faculties  of  the 
mind.  In  this  manner  he  will  both  convey  ihe  greatest  amount  of 
instniction,  and  create  the  largest  amount  of  mental  power. 

I  intended  to  confirm  these  remarks  by  a  reference  to  the  modes  of 
teaching  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  science.  But  I 
fear  that  I  should  exhaust  your  patience,  and  also  that  I  might  an- 
ticipate what  will  be  much  better  illustrated  by  those  who  will  come 
after  me.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  by  applying  these  considera- 
tions to  the  elucidation  of  some  subjects  of  general  importance. 

1.  If  these  remarks  be  true,  they  show  us  in  what  maniTer  text- 
books ought  to  be  constructed.  They  should  contain  a  clear  exhi- 
bition of  the  subject,  its  limits  and  relations.  They  should  be  ar- 
ranged af^r  the  most  perfect  method,  so  that  the  pupil  may  easily 
survey  the  subject  in  all  its  ramilicalions;  and  should  be  furnished 
with  examples  and  questions  to  illustrate  every  principle  which  ihey 
contiuD.     It  should  be  the  design  of  the  author  to  make  such  a  book 
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as  could  neither  be  studied  unless  the  pupil  understood  it,  nor  taught 
unless  the  instructor  understood  it.  Such  books,  in  every  depart- 
ment, are,  if  I  mistake  not,  very  greatly  needed. 

If  this  be  true,  what  are  we  to  think  of  many  of  those  school- 
books  which  are  beginning  to  be  very  much  in  vogue  amongst  us! 
There  first  appears,  perhaps,  an  abridgment  of  a  scientific  text- 
book. Then,  lest  neither  instructor  nor  pupil  should  be  able  to  un- 
derstand it,  without  assistance,  a  copious  analysis  of  each  page  or 
chapter  or  section,  is  added  in  a  second  and  improved  edition. 
Then,  lest,  after  all,  the  instructor  should  not  know  what  questions 
should  be  asked,  a  copious  list  of  these  is  added  to  a  third  and  still 
more  improved  edition.  The  design  of  this  sort  of  work  seems  to 
be  to  reduce  all  mental  exercise  to  a  mere  act  of  the  memory,  and 
then  to  render  the  necessity  even  for  the  use  of  this  faculty  as  small 
as  may  be  possible.  Carry  the  principle  but  a  little  farther,  and  an 
automaton  would  answer  every  purpose  exactly  as  well .  as  an  in- 
structor. Let  us  put  away  all  these  miserable  helps,  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, I  pray  you.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  business  of  an  in- 
structor begins  where  the  office  of  a  book  ends.  It  is  the  action  of 
mind  upon  mind,  exciting,  awakening,  showing  by  example  the 
power  of  reasoning  and  the  scope  of  generalization,  and  rendering 
it  impossible  that  the  pupil  should  not  think  ;  this  is  the  noble  and 
the  ennobling  duty  of  an  instructor. 

2.  These  remarks  will  enable  us  to  correct  an  error  which  of  late 
has  done  very  much  evil  to  the  science  of  education.  Some  years 
since,  I  know  not  when,  it  was  supposed,*  or  we  have  said  it  was 
supposed,  that  the  whole  business  of  education  was  to  store  the 
mind  with  facts.  Dugald  Stewart,  I  believe,  somewhere  remarks 
that  the  business  of  education,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  cultivate  the 
original  faculties.  Hence  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  it  mattered 
not  what  you  taught,  the  great  business  was  to  strengthen  the  facul- 
ties. Now  this  conclusion  has  afforded  to  the  teacher  a  most  con- 
venient refuge  against  the  pressure  of  almost  every  manner  of  at- 
tack. If  you  taught  a  boy  rhetoric,  and  he  could  not  write  English, 
it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  the  grand  object  was  not  to  teach  the 
structure  of  sentences,  but  to  strengthen  the  faculties.  If  yoa 
taught  him  the  mathematics,  and  he  did  not  understand  the  Rule 
of  Three,  and  could  not  tell  you  how  to  measure  the  height  of  his 
village  steeple,  it  was  all  no  roAtter,-^the  object  was  to  strengthen 
his  £Etculties.  If,  after  six  or  seven  years  of  study  of  the  languages, 
he  had  no  more  taste  for  the  classics  than  for  Sanscrit,  and  sold  his 
books  to  the  highest  bidder,  resolved  never  again  to  look  into  them, 
it  was  all  no  matter, — ^fae  had  been  studying,  to  strengthen  his  fiMoI- 
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ties,  while  by  tLis  very  process  his  faculties  have  been  enfeebled  al- 
most to  annihilation. 

Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  this  reasoning  is  false,  even  to  absurdity. 
Granting  that  the  improvement  of  the  faculties  is  the  most  import- 
ant business  of  instruction,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  only 
business.  What !  will  a  man  tell  me  that  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  or  not  I  know  the  laws  of  the  universe  under  which  I  am 
constituted  ?  Will  he  insult  me,  by  pretending  to  teach  them  to 
tee  in  such  a  manner  that  I  shall,  in  the  end,  know  nothing  about 
them?  Are  such  the  results  to  which  the  science  of  education 
leads  ?  Will  a  man  pretend  to  illuminate  me  by  thrusting  himself, 
year  after  year,  exactly  in  my  sunshine  ?  No ;  if  a  man  profess  to 
teach  me  the  laws  of  my  Creator,  let  him  make  the  thing  plain,  let 
him  teach  me  to  remember  it,  and  accustom  me  to  apply  it.  Other- 
wise, let  him  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  allow  me  to  do  it  for 
myself. 

But  this  doctrine  is  yet  more  false ;  for  even  if  it  be  true,  that  it 
matters  not  what  is  taught,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  no  mat- 
ter how  it  is  taught.  The  doctrine  in  question,  however,  supposes 
that  the  faculties  are  to  be  somehow  strengthened  by  '^  going  over,^ 
as  it  is  called,  a  book  or  a  science,  without  any  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done.  The  faculties  are  strengthened  by  the  use  of 
the  faculties ;  but  this  doctrine  has  been  quoted  to  shield  a  mode  of 
teaching,  in  which  they  were  not  used  at  all ;  and  hence  has  ai-isen 
a  great  amount  of  teaching,  which  has  had  very  little  effect,  either 
in  communicating  knowledge,  or  giving  efficiency  to  mind. 

Let  us,  then,  come  to  the  truth  of  the  question.  It  is  important 
what  I  study  ;  for  it  is  important  whether  or  not  I  know  the  laws 
of  my  being,  and  it  is  important  that  I  so  study  them,  that  they 
shall  be  of  use  to  me.  It  is  also  important  that  my  intellectual 
faculties  be  improved,  and  therefore  important  that  an  instructor  do 
not  so  employ  my  time  as  to  render  them  less  efficient 

3.  Closely  connected  with  these  remarks  is  the  question,  which 
has  of  late  been  so  much  agitated,  respecting  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient languages  and  the  mathematics.  On  the  one  part,  it  is  urged 
that  the  study  of  the  langu^es  is  intended  to  cultivate  the  taste 
and  imagination,  and  that  of  the  mathematics  to  cultivate  the  under- 
standing. On  the  other  part,  it  is  denied  that  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced ;  ^nd  it  is  asserted  that  the  time  spent  in  the  study  of  them 
is  wasted.  Examples,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  adduced  in  abund- 
ance on  both  sides;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  question  is  at  all 
decided.  Let  us  toe  whether  any  thing  that  we  baye  said  will  throw 
any  light  upon  it 
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I  tliink  it  can  be  conclusively  proved,  that  the  classics  could  be  so 
taught  as  to  give  additional  acutcness  to  the  discrimination,  more 
delicate  sensibility  to  the  taste,  and  more  overflowing  richness  to 
the  imagination.  So  much  as  this,  must,  we  think,  be  admitted.  If, 
then,  it  be  the  fact  that  these  effects  are  not  produced — and  I  think 
we  must  admit  tliat  they  are  not,  in  any  such  degree  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected — should  we  not  conclude  that  the  fault  is  not 
in  the  classics,  but  in  our  teaching?  Would  not  teaching  them 
better  be  the  sure  way  of  silencing  the  clamor  against  them  ? 

I  will  frankly  confess  tliat  I  am  sad,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  study  of  the  languages  among  us.  We  spend  frequent- 
ly six  or  seven  years  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  yet  who  of  us  writes, — 
still  more,  who  of  us  speaks  them  with  facility?  I  am  sure  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  mode  of  our  teaching,  or  we  should 
accomplish  more.  That  can  not  be  skillfully  done,  which,  at  so 
great  an  expense  of  time,  produces  so  very  slender  a  result  Milton 
affirms,  that  what  in  his  time  was  acquired  in  six  or  seven  years, 
might  have  been  easily  acquired  in  one.  I  fear  that  we  have  not 
greatly  improved  since. 

Again,  we  very  properly  defend  the  study  of  the  languages  on  the 
ground  that  they  cultivate  the  taste,  the  imagination,  and  the  judg- 
ment. But  is  tliere  any  magic  in  the  name  of  a  classic  ?  Can  this 
be  done  by  merely  teaching  a  boy  to  render,  with  all  clumsiness,  a 
sentence  from  another  language  into  his  own  ?  Can  the  faculties  of 
which  .we  have  spoken,  be  improved,  when  not  one  of  them  is  ever 
called  into  action  ?  No.  When  the  classics  are  so  taught  as  to  cul- 
tivate the  taste  and  give  vigor  to  the  imagination, — when  all  that  is 
splendid  and  beautiful  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters,  is 
breathed  into  the  conceptions  of  our  youth, — when  the  delicate  wit 
of  Flaccus  tinges  their  conversation,  and  the  splendid  oratory  of 
Tully,  or  the  irresistible  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  is  felt  in  the 
senate  and  at  the  bar — I  do  not  say  that  even  then  we  may  not  find 
something  more  worthy  of  being  studied, — ^but  we  shall  then  be  pre- 
pared, with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  classics.  The  same  remarks  may  apply,  though  per- 
haps with  diminished  force,  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics.  If, 
on  one  hand,  it  be  objected  that  this  kind  of  study  does  not  give 
that  energy  to  the  powers  of  reasoning  which  has  frequently  been 
expected,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  fairly  questioned  whether  it 
be  correctly  taught.  The  mathematics  address  the  understanding. 
But  they  may  be  so  taught  as  mainly  to  exercise  the  memory.  If 
they  be  so  taught,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  anticipated  result. 
L  suppose  that  a  student,  after  having  been  taught  one  class  of  geo- 
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nietrical  principles,  should  as  much  be  required  to  combine  them  in 
the  forms  of  original  demonstration,  as  that  he  who  has  been  taught 
a  rule  of  arithmetic  should  be  required  to  put  it  into  various  and 
diversified  practice.  It  is  thus  alone,  that  we  shall  acquire  that 
^uvajuLi^  avaXurixtj,  the  mathematical  power  which  the  Greeks  con- 
sidered of  more  value  than  the  possession  of  any  number  of  prob- 
lems. When  the  mathematics  shall  be  thus  taught,  I  think  there 
will  cease  to  be  any  question,  whether  they  add  acuteness,  vigor  and 
originality  to  mind. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  very  briefly,  to  exhibit  the  object  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  that  ob- 
ject is  to  be  accomplished.  I  fear  that  I  have  already  exhausted 
your  patience.  I  will,  therefore,  barely  detain  you  with  two  addi- 
tional remarks. 

1.  To  the  members  of  this  Convention  allow  me  to  sav,  Gentle- 
men,  you  have  chosen  a  noble  profession.  What  though  it  do  not 
confer  upon  us  wealth  ? — it  confers  upon  us  a  higher  boon,  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  useful.  What  though  it  lead  not  to  the  falsely 
named  heights  of  political  eminence  ? — it  leads  us  to  what  is  far  bet- 
ter, the  sources  of  real  power ;  for  it  renders  intellectual  ability  ne- 
cessary to  our  success.  I  do  verily  believe  that  nothing  so  cultivates 
the  powers  of  a  man*s  own  mind  as  thorough,  generous,  liberal,  and 
indefatigable  teaching.  But  our  profession  has  rewards,  rich  re- 
wards, peculiar  to  itself.  What  can  be  more  delightful  to  a  philan- 
thropic mind,  than  to  behold  intellectual  power  increased  a  hundred 
fold  by  our  exertions,  talent  developed  by  our  assiduity,  passions 
eradicated  by  our  counsel,'  and  a  multitude  of  men  pouring  abroad 
over  society  the  lustre  of  a  virtuous  example,  and  becoming  meet  to 
be  inheritors  with  the  saints  in  light — and  all  in  consequence  of  the 
direction  which  wc  have  given  to  them  in  youth  ?  I  ask  again, 
what  profession  has  any  higher  rewards? 

Again,  we  at  this  day  are  in  a  manner  the  pioneers  in  this 
work  in  this  country.  Education,  as  a  science,  has  scarcely  yet  been 
naturalized  among  us.  Radical  improvement  in  the  means  of  edu- 
cation is  an  idea  that  seems  but  just  to  have  entered  into  men's 
minds.  It  becomes  us  to  act  worthily  of  our  station.  Let  us  by  all 
the  means  in  our  power  second  the  efforts  and  the  wishes  of  the 
public.  Let  us  see  that  the  first  steps  in  this  course  are  taken 
wisely.  This  country  ought  to  be  the  best  educated  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  By  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  we  can  do  much  towards 
the  making  of  it  so.  God  helping  us,  then,  let  us  make  our  mark  on 
the  rising  generation. 


REMARKS 

or 
DR.  WILLIAM  E.  CHANNINO  ON  EDUCATION  AND  TEACnSSfl. 


Ik  1S33,  Dr.  Channing  brought  the  aid  of  his  personal  influence  and 
powerful  pen,  to  the  service  of  the  teacher.  In  an  article  in  the  Christian 
Examiner,  for  November,  1833.  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
mending the  Annals  of  Education,  and  the  great  subject  to  which  it  was 
devoted,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  William  C.  Woodbridge,  to  the 
attention  of  the  best  chiss  of  minds  in  the  community,  the  following  views 
are  presented  as  to  the  importance  of  institutions  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  and  the  true  nature  and  dignity  of  the  office: 

'*  We  are  not  aware  that  in  this  country  a  single  school  for  teachers  is  supported 
at  the  public  expense.  How  much  would  be  ^ined,  if  erery  state  should  send  one 
of  its  most  distin^ished  c'tizens  to  examine  the  modes  of  teaching  at  home  and  in 
Borope,  and  should  then  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  seminary  for  the  formation  of 
teachers.^' 

**  There  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth  ;  for  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  so  precious  &s  the  mind,  soul^  character  of  the  child.  No  office  should 
be  regarded  with  greater  respect  The  first  minds  in  the  community  should  be 
encouraged  to  assume  it.  Parents  should  do  all  but  impoverish  themselves,  to  in- 
duce such  Ut  become  the  guardians  and  guides  of  their  children.  To  this  good,  all 
their  show  and  luxury  should  be  sacrifioed.  Here  they  should  be  lavish,  whilst 
they  straiten  themselves  in  every  thing  else.  They  should  wear  the  cheapest 
cdodies,  live  on  the  plainest  food,  if  they  can  in  no  other  way  secure  to  their  fiimi- 
ties  the  best  instruction.  They  should  have  no  anxiety  to  accumulate  property  for 
their  children,  provided  they  can  place  them  nnder  influences  which  will  awaken 
their  &culties,  inspire  them  wttii  pure  and  high  principles,  and  fit  them  to  bear  a 
manly,  useful,  and  honorable  part  in  the  world.  No  language  can  express  the 
cruelty  or  folly  of  that  economy,  which,  to  leave  a  ftnrtune  to  a  child,  starves  his  in- 
tdleot,  impoverishes  his  heart" 

"  We  know  not  how  society  can  be  aided  more  than  by  the  formation  of  a  body 
of  wise  and  efficient  educators.  We  know  not  any  class  which  would  contribute  so 
much  to  the  stability  of  the  state,  and  to  domestic  happiness.  Much  as  we  respect 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  we  believe  that  it  must  yield  in  importance  to  the  office 
of  training  the  young.  In  truth,  the  ministry  now  accomplishes  little,  for  want  of 
that  early  intelleotual  and  moral  discipline,  by  which  alone  a  community  can  be 
prepared  to  distin^ish  truth  from  falsehood,  to  comprehend  the  instructions  of  the 
ptdpit,  to  receive  higher  and  broader  views  of  duty,  and  to  apply  general  principles 
to  the  diversified  details  of  life.  A  body  of  cultivated  men,  devoted,  with  their 
whole  hearts,  to  the  improvement  of  education,  and  to  the  most  eflixitual  training 
of  the  young,  would  work  a  f\indamental  revolutioD  in  society.  They  would  leaven 
the  oommnnity  with  just  principles."  * 

*'  We  maintain  that  higher  ability  m  required  for  the  office  of  an  educator  of  the 
Sroong,  than  for  that  of  a  statesman.  The  highest  ability  is  that  which  penetrates 
fiirdiest  into  human  nature,  comprehends  the  mind  in  all  its  capacities,  traces  oat 
the  laws  of  thought  and  moral  action,  understands  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
and  how  it  may  be  approached,  mtdeiatands  the  springs,  nootivcs,  applications,  by 
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which  the  child  is  to  be  rotued  to  the  most  vigorous  and  harmonious  action  of  aD  ita 
faculties,  understands  its  perils,  and  knows  how  to  blend  and  modify  the  influenoea 
which  outward  circumstances  exert  on  the  youtliful  mind.  The  speculations  of 
statesmen  are  shallow,  compared  with  these.  It  is  the  chief  function  of  the  states- 
man to  watch  over  Uie  outward  interests  of  a  people ;  that  of  the  educator  to 
quicken  its  soul.  The  statesman  must  study  and  manage  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  community;  the  educator  must  study  the  essential,  tlie  deepest,  the 
loftiest  principles  of  human  nature.  The  statesman  works  with  coarse  instruments 
for  coarse  ends ;  the  educator  is  to  work  by  tlie  most  refined  influences  on  that  de- 
licate, ethereal  essence — ^the  immortal  soul/' 

•  ««««« 

«  "  One  great  cause  of  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  toacher  is  now  held,  may 
be  found  in  narrow  views  of  education.  The  mhltitude  think,  that  to  educate  a 
child,  is  to  crowd  into  its  mind  a  given  amount  of  knowledge — ^to  teach  the 
mechanism  of  reading  and  writing — to  load  the  memory  with  words — to  prepare  a 
boy  for  the  routine  of  a  trade.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  think  almost  every 
body  fit  to  teach.  The  true  end  of  education,  is  to  unfold  and  direct  aright  our 
whole  nature.  Its  ofiice  is  to  call  forth  power  of  every  kind — ^power  of  thought, 
affection,  will,  and  outward  action  ;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  con- 
trive ;  power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  them  efficiently  ;  power  to 
govern  ourselves,  and  to  influence  others ;  power  to  gain  and  to  spread  hapfMneas. 
Reading  is  but  an  instrument ;  education  is  to  teach  its  host  use.  The  intellect  was 
created,  not  to  receive  passively  a  few  words,  dates,  &cts,  but  to  be  active  for  the 
acquisition  of  truUi.  Accordingly,  education  should  labor  to  inspire  a  profound  love 
of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  processes  of  investigation.  A  sound  logic,  by  which  we 
mean  the  science  or  art  which  instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  reasoning  and  evidence, 
in  the  true  methods  of  inquiry,  and  in  the  sources  of  fiilsc  judgments,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  good  education.  And  yet,  how  little  is  done  to  teach  the  right  use  of 
the  intellect,  in  the  common  modes  of  training  either  rich  or  poor.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  young  are  to  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  their  own  teachers — the  dis- 
coverers of  truth — the  interpreters  of  nature — the  fromers  of  science.  They  are 
to  bo  holped  to  help  themselves.  They  should  be  taught  to  observe  and  study  the 
world  in  which  they  live,  to  trace  the  connections  of  events,  to  rise  from  particular 
(acts  to  general  principles,  and  then  t<i  apply  these  in  ex])laining  new  phenomena. 
Such  is  a  rtipid  outline  of  the  intellectual  education,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  should 
be  given  to  all  human  beings  ;  and  with  this,  moral  education  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
In  proportion  as  tlie  child  gains  knowledge,  he  should  be  taught  how  to  use  it  well — 
how  to  turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankind,  lie  should  study  the  world  as  God*s 
world,  and  ai9  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form  interesting  connections  with  his 
fellow -creatures.  A  spirit  of  humanity  should  be  breathed  into  him  from  all  his 
studies.  In  t^tnching  geography,  the  physical  and  moral  condition,  the  wants,  ad- 
vanta^trs,  and  striking  peculiarities  of  diflbrent  nations,  and  the  relations  of  climate, 
seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to  tlicir  characters  and  pursuits,  should  be  pointed  out,  so 
as  to  awaken  an  interest  in  man  wherever  ho  dwells.  History  should  be  constantly 
used  to  exorcise  Uio  moral  judgment  of  the  young,  to  call  forth  sympathy  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  humap  race,  and  to  expose  to  indignation  and  abhorrence  that 
selfish  ambition,  that  passion  for  dominion,  which  luis  so  long  deluged  the  earth 
with  blood  and  woe.  And  not  only  should  the  excitement  of  just  mcral  feeling  be 
proposed  in  every  study.  Tlie  science  of  morals  should  form  an  important  part  of 
every  child's  instruction.  One  branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularly  insisted  on 
hy  the  government.  Every  school,  established  by  law,  should  be  specially  bound 
to  teach  the  duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  to  unfold  the  principles  of  free  insti- 
tutions, and  to  train  the  young  to  an  enlightened  patriotism.  From  these  brief  and 
imperfect  views  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  a  wise  education,  we  learn  the  dignity 
of  the  profession  to  whi<;J^  it  is  entrusted,  and  the  importance  of  securing  to  it  the 
(best  minds  of  the  community.'' 

-^  We  have  said  that  it  is  the  ofiice  of  the  teacher  to  call  into  vigorous  action  the 
«riind  of  the  child.  He  must  do  more.  He  must  strive  to  create  a  thirst,  an  in- 
-astiablo  craving  for  knowledge,  to  give  aninuition  to  study  and  make  it  a  pleasure, 
Jttd  thoa  .toieommiuucate  an  unpulse  which  will  endure  when  the  inatructiona  of  the 
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the  sohool  are  dewed.  The  mark  of  a  good  teacher  is,  not  only  that  he  produce! 
ffreat  eSSort  in  his  pupils,  but  that  he  dismisses  them  from  his  care,  conscious  of  hav- 
mg  only  laid  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  and  anxious  and  resolved  to  improve 
themselves.  One  of  the  sure  signs  of  the  low  state  of  instruction  among  us  is,  that 
the  young,  on  leaving  school,  feel  as  if  the  work  of  intellectual  culture  were  done, 
and  give  up  steady,  vigorous  effort  for  higher  truth  and  wider  knowledge.  Our 
daughters  at  sixteen,  and  our  sons  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  have  finished  their  edu- 
cation. The  true  use  of  a  school  is,  to  enable  and  dispose  the  pupil  to  learn  tlirough 
life ;  and  if  so,  who  docs  not  see  that  the  office  of  teacher  requires  men  of  enlarged 
and  liberal  minds,  and  of  winning  manners — in  other  words,  that  it  requires  as  cul- 
tivated men  as  can  be  found  in  society.  If  to  drive  and  to  drill  were  the  chief  duties 
of  an  instructor — if  to  force  into  the  mind  an  amount  of  lifeless  knowledge — ^to  make 
the  child  a  machine — to  create  a  repugnance  to  books,  to  mental  labor,  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge — were  the  great  objects  of  the  school-room,  then  the 
teacher  might  be  chosen  on  the  principles  which  now  govern  the  school-committees 
in  no  small  part  of  our  country.  Then  the  man  who  can  read,  write,  cypher,  and 
whip,  and  will  exercise  his  gifts  at  the  lowest  price,  deserves  the  precedence  which 
he  now  too  often  enjoys.  But  if  the  human  being  be  something  more  than  a  block 
or  a  brute — if  he  have  powers  which  proclaim  him  a  child  of  Ood,  and  which  were 
given  for  noble  action  and  perpetual  progress,  then  a  better  order  of  things  should 
begin  among  us,  and  truly  enlightened  men  should  be  summoned  to  the  work  of 
education.'* 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  Odcon,  in  Boston,  on  the  28th  of  Feb^ 
1837,  be  thus  advocates  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers : 

**  We  need  an  institution  for  the  formation  of  better  teachers ;  and,  until  this 
step  is  taken,  wo  can  make  no  important  progress.  The  most  crying  want  in  this 
commonwealth  is  the  want  of  accomplished  teachers.  We  boast  of  our  schools ; 
but  our  schools  do  comparatively  little,  for  want  of  educated  instructors.  Without 
good  teaching,  a  school  is  but  a  name.  An  institution  for  training  men  to  train  the 
young,  would  be  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  sending  forth  streams  to  refresh  pres- 
ent and  future  ages.  As  yet,  our  legislators  have  denied  to  the  poor  and  laboring 
dosses  this  principal  means  of  their  elevation.  We  trust  they  will  not  always 
prove  blind  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  state. 

We  want  better  teachers,  and  more  teachers,  for  all  classes  of  society — ^for  rich 
and  poor,  for  children  and  adults.  We  want  that  the  resources  of  the  community 
should  be  directed  to  the  procuring  of  better  instructors,  as  its  highest  ooncem. 
One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  regeneration  of  society  will  be,  the  elevation  of  the 
art  of  teaching  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  conmiunity.  When  a  people  shall  learn 
that  its  greatest  benc&ctors  and  most  important  members,  are  men  devoted  to  the 
liberal  instruction  of  all  its  classes — ^to  the  work  of  raising  to  life  its  buried  intellect, 
it  will  have  opened  to  itself  the  path  of  true  glory.  Tliis  truth  is  making  its  way. 
Socrates  is  now  regarded  as  the  greatest  man  in  an  age  of  great  men.  The  name 
of  king  has  grown  dim  before  that  of  apostle.  To  teach,  whether  by  word  or 
action,  is  the  highest  function  on  earth. 

Nothing  is  more  needed,  than  that  men  of  superior  gifts,  and  of  benevolent 
spirit,  should  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  less  enlightened  classes  in 
the  great  end  of  life — in  the  dignity  of  their  nature — in  their  rights  and  duties — in 
the  history,  laws,  and  institutions  of  their  country — in  the  philosophy  of  their  em- 
ployments— in  the  laws,  harmonies,  and  productions  of  outward  nature,  and,  espe- 
cially, in  the  art  of  bringing  up  children  in  health  of  body,  and  in  vigor  and  parity 
of  mind.  We  need  a  new  profession  or  vocation,  the  object  of  wliich  shall  bo  to 
wake  up  the  intelleot  in  those  spheres  where  it  is  now  buried  in  habitoal  slumber. 

Wo  want  a  class  of  liberal-minded  instructors,  whose  vocation  it  shall  be,  to 
place  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  within  the  reach  of  a  more  and 
more  extensive  portion  of  their  fellow-creatores.     The  wealth  of  a  community 
should  flow  out  like  water  for  the  preparation  and  employment  of  such  teachcra  ^ 
for  enlisting  powerful  and  generous  minds  in  the  work  of  giving  impulse  to  thdr 
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Nor  let  it  be  said  that  men,  able  and  disposed  to  carry  on  this  work,  most  not  be 
looked  fbr  in  such  a  world  as  outb.  Christianity,  which  has  wrought  so  many 
miracles  of  beneficence — ^which  has  sent  forth  so  many  apostles  and  mart3rrs— «o 
many  Howards  and  Clarksons,  can  raise  vp  laborers  for  this  han-est  also.  Nothing 
is  needed  but  a  new  ponring  ont  of  tlie  spirit  of  Christian  love — nothing  but  a  new 
comprehension  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  hnman  race,  to  call  forth  ^rts  which 
aeem  imposubilities  in  a  self-eeeking  and  sdf-indulging  age.'' 

From  the  oatset,  Dr.  Channing  exhibited  great  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  Normal  Schools.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Mann,  in  August,  1837, 
congratulating  him  and  the  commonwealth  on  his  acceptance  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Board,  he  says : 

^  You  could  not  find  a  nobler  station.  Government  has  no  nobler  one  to  give. 
Tou  must  allow  me  to  labor  under  you  according  to  my  opportunities.  If  at  any 
time  I  can  aid  you,  you  must  let  me  know,  and  I  uiall  be  glad  to  converse  with  you 
always  about  your  operations.  When  will  the  low,  degrading  party  quarrds  of  the 
country  cease,  and  the  better  minds  come  to  think  what  can  be  done  toward  a  sub- 
stantial, generous  improvement  of  the  community  ?  '  My  car  is  pained,  my  very 
soul  is  «ck,'  with  the  monotonous,  yet  furious  clamors  about  currency,  banks,  &c.j 
when  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  community  seem  hardly  to  be  recognized  as 
having  any  reality. 

If  we  can  but  turn  the  wonderftd  energy  of  this  people  into  a  right  channel, 
what  a  new  heaven  and  earth  must  be  realized  among  us !  And  I  do  not  despair. 
Tour  willingness  to  consecrate  yourself  to  this  work,  is  a  happy  omen.  Tou  do 
not  stand  alone,  or  form  a  rare  exception  to  the  times.  There  must  be  many  to  be 
touched  by  the  same  truths  which  are  stirring  you.*' 

A  few  months  afterward,  he  attended,  at  Taunton,  one  of  the  series 
of  county  conventions,  which  Mr.  Mann  held,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan 
of  the  Board,  to  attract  attention  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools, 
and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  by  submitting  and  advocating  a  reso- 
lution affirming  the  immediate  and  pressing  necessity  of  public  and  legis- 
lative action  in  behalf  of  common  education.  We  make  a  few  extracts 
from  a  newspaper  report : 

'^  We  arc  told  that  this  or  that  man  should  have  an  extensive  education ;  but, 
that  another,  who  occupies  a  lower  place  in  society,  needs  only  a  narrow  one :  thai 
the  governor  of  a  state  requires  a  thorough  education,  while  the  humble  mechank) 
has  need  only  to  study  his  last  and  hb  leather.  But  why  should  not  the  latter, 
though  pursuing  an  humble  occupation,  be  permitted  to  open  his  eyes  on  the  lights 
of  knowledqrc  ?  Has  ho  not  a  soul  of  as  great  capacity  as  the  former  ?  Is  he  not 
sustaining  the  same  relations  as  a  parent,  a  citizen,  a  neighbor,  and  as  a  subject  of 
God's  moral  government  ?  To  educate  a  child  is,  in  fiMst,  a  greoter  work  tnan  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  governor.  What  is  it  ?  It  is  to  take  tlie  direction  of  mind, 
to  cultivate  the  powers  of  thought,  and  to  teach  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  God 
and  to  our  neighbor.  C-an  a  parent  teach  his  child  those  duties,  unless  he  has 
learned  them  himself?  Every  one,  no  matter  what  is  his  occupation  or  place, 
needs  an  education,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  proper  use  of  his  powers,  and  be 
enabled  to  improve  them  through  life. 

Some  say,  were  these  views  of  cducatioo  to  prevail,  there  would  be  fittle  or  no 
work  done — ^manual  kibor  would  fkil.  But  for  the  purpose  of  working  effectually, 
one  should  be  intelligent ;  ho  will  bring  the  more  to  pass,  because  ho  labors  fat 
some  known  object,  and  is  stimulated  by  motives  which  he  understands  and  foels. 

We  want  worthy  laborers,  who  exah  themsdvcs  while  they  benefit  others.  Ths 
eirourostances  in  whksh  they  are  placed,  are  fitted  to  call  forth  their  mentdpowcra, 
to  awaken  thought,  and  to  impress  them  with  their  responsibilities.    They  ai« 
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All  labor  is  delightful  or  irksome;  noble  or  ignoble;  and  right  or 
wrong  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  motive  that 
prompts  its  performance.  That  the  moral  quality  of  an  action  is 
always  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  motive  that  begets  it  is  a 
truism.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  is  contained  in 
that  truism;  the  perseverance,  the  sustaining  and  uplifting  energy 
with  which  we  prosecute  a  purpose :  the  joy  or  loathing  that  wings  or 
bemires  our  steps,  in  whatever  we  undertake,  depend  upon  the  motive 
that  inspires  us.  Motive  may  hallow  the  most  servile  or  desecrate 
the  most  sacred  employment ;  may  elevate  into  piety  tlie  menial  office 
of  washing  a  Savior's  feet,  or  profane  into  perfidy  and  murder  the 
privilege  of  saluting  the  Savior  with  a  kiss. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  scale  of  motive  is  infinite  in  extent. 
It  reaches  upward  to  Grod,  who  is  at  the  moral  zenith ;  and  it  sinks 
to  the  moral  nadir  of  all  that  is  anti-god-like.  Some  motives  are 
bom  of  nature,  and  are  what  are  called  spontaneous.  Some  are  the 
o&pring  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  and  others  of  a  moral  and  religious 
education.  In  cases  of  high  necessity,  nature  prepares  special  mo- 
tives to  meet  special  exigencies.  In  the  brute  creation,  tlie  love  of  the 
young  lies  dormant,  until  awakened  by  the  birth  of  their  own  offspring, 
but  as  soon  as  that  event  occurs,  there  is  sure  to  fiame  up  the  blind, 
resistless  orgasm  of  maternal  love.  I  have  seen  a  barn-yard  fowl 
fly  defiantly  at  a  railroad  locomotive  with  its  attendant  train,  for 
daring  to  invade  her  walks  when  she  cladced  forth  her  chickens.  I 
have  had  the  most  timid  and  wild  of  all  our  wild-fowl, — the  partridge, 
fly  in  my  face  when  accidentally  obtruding  upon  her  brood,  in  a  wood- 
land ramble.  There  is  something  which  seems  far  more  heroic  and 
poetic,  in  the  scream  and  swoop  of  the  eagle,  when  her  nest  is  invaded, 
than  in  her  loftiest  sunward  flights ;  and  the  lioness  bears  about  in  her 
breast  a  latent  magazine  of  rage,  which  nature  stored  there  for  the 
protBCtton  of  her  whelps.    A  mother  is  transfigured,  when  her  babe  is 
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in  perIL  Fearlessly  she  climbs  mountain  heights,  or  plunges  into 
ocean  depths.  During  a  child's  sickness,  her  spirit  seems  to  perform 
the  miracle  of  abrogating  or  suspending  the  laws  of  the  bodj.  She 
can  labor  without  rest,  watch  without  sleep,  subsist  without  food. 
An  exaltation  of  motive  works  the  seeming  miracles. 

There  are  other  motives  wliich  exist  to  some  extent  in  all  men,  at 
all  times;  but  they  are  variously  combined,  and  they  operate  with 
various  degrees  of  intensity.  According  to  their  several  natures,  they 
form  the  character  and  determine  the  destiny  of  their  possessor. 
What  made  Columbus  hold  on  in  his  course,  while  all  \m  crew  mutinied, 
and  while  nature  herself,  acting  through  the  magnet  which  she  had 
lent  him  as  a  guide,  seemed  to  remonstrate  against  his  audacity? 
What  upheld  those  self-exiles,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England, 
as  they  went  from  England  to  iK^yden,  and  from  Leyden  to  Plymouth 
Bock,  but  a  motive  that  was  founded  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages  ?  In 
fine,  motive  determines  every  thing.  It  makes  the  same  external  act 
or  course  of  conduct,  high  or  low,  joyous  or  painful,  sacred  or  profane. 
It  gives  fertility  to  our  life,  or  smites  it  with  barrenness.  It  makes  a 
king  on  his  throne  tremble,  or  a  martyr  on  his  scaffold  triumph.- 

Before  considering  the  motives  by  which  you  as  teachers  should  be 
animated,  I  deem  it  proper  to  lay  open  for  your  inspection,  my  own 
motives  for  addressing  you  on  this  subject. 

I  come  before  you,  my  friends,  feeling  an  unspeakable  interest  in 
your  personal  advancement  and  professional  success.  If  there  be  any 
class  of  persons  toward  whom  my  heart  yearns  with  a  tender,  gushing, 
and  deathless  affection,  it  is  the  teachers  of  our  youth.  My  nerves 
are  intertwined  with  their  nerves;  my  heart  thrilb  or  throbs  w^ith 
theirs ;  and  so  close  is  the  affinity  I  feel  for  them,  that  their  good  or 
ill  fortune  is  matter  of  personality  to  me.  If  I  have  any  earthly 
ambition,  it  is  that  which  can  be  gratified  only  by  their  success;  and 
all  the  high  hopes  which  I  do  avowedly  entertain  of  a  more  glorious 
future  for  the  human  race,  are  built  upon  the  elevation  of  the  teacher's 
profession  and  the  enlargement  of  the  teacher's  usefulness.  What- 
ever ground  of  confidence  there  may  be  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties;  whatever  prospect  of  the  elevation  of 
our  posterity;  whatever  faith  in  the  general  Christianization  of  the 
world ; — these  aspirations  and  this  faith  depend  upon  teachers,  more 
than  upon  any,  more  than  upon  all  other  human  instrumentalities 
united.  And  if  in  the  councils  of  God,  there  be  a  gracious  purpose 
of  restoring  his  lost  image  to  the  human  race,  I  believe  that  he  will 
choose  and  anoint  the  teachers  of  youth  among  the  choicest  of  Hia 
ministers  for  the  holy  work.    In  addressing  teachers,  therefore,  I  feel 
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that  I  stand  upon  holy  ground ;  for  I  am  in  the  august  presence  of  the 
highest  interests,  mortal  and  immortal ; — I  am  in  the  midst  of  the 
eternal  principles  of  moral  life  and  moral  death.  God's  law,  human 
accountability,  the  unending  consequences  of  our  conduct,  encompass 
me  about.  Amid  these  awful  concernments,  the  most  splendid  of  ear:h's 
objects  fade  into  dimness;  the  most  magnificent  of  earthly  ambitions 
wane  and  recede,  and  I  am  admonished,  as  with  no  mortal  voice,  to 
speak  alike  in  the  love  and  in  the  fear  of  truth. 

This,  therefore,  my  friends,  is  no  occasion  for  flattery.  I  come  not 
here  to  feast  praise-loving  hearts  with  honeyed  words,  or  to  sing 
lullabies  over  disquieted  consciences.  If  the  worm  gnaws  in  any 
breast,  let  it  gnaw,  until  it  shall  eat  out  the  very  pith  and  core  of 
vanity  and  egotism.  If  the  fire  bums,  let  it  not  be  quenched,  until 
the  dross  shall  be  purged  from  the  gold.  If  there  be  a  noble-hearted 
teacher  here  present,  I  know  that  he  or  she  would  rebuke  me  if  I 
should  spend  the  passing  hour  in  magnifying  his  rights,  forgetful  of  his 
duties;  if  I  should  extol  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  as  though  he 
had  created  it,  instead  of  being  obligated  by  it;  or  in  telling  him  that 
because  he  grasped  the  implement  of  Solomon  in  his  hand,  he,  there- 
fore, must  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  in  his  head.  As  it  is  tlie 
duty  of  the  faithful  physician  to  probe  a  wound  to  the  bottom,  though 
the  patient  does  flinch ;  so  it  is  the  oflice  of  tlie  faithful  friend  to  un- 
mask any  low  or  unworthy  motive  which  may  lurk  in  the  heart  of  his 
friend.  Would  that  I  could  so  unfold  our  responsibilities  to  the  rising 
generation,  and  our  duties  to  heaven,  that  each  one  of  us  should  clothe 
himself  in  the  sackcloth  of  humility,  and  cry  out  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  "Woe  is  me,  that  in  performing  the  great  wo^'k  which  the 
Lord  has  committed  to  my  hands,  I  have  been  so  unprofitable  a 
servant." 

In  considering  the  motives  by  which  teachers  should  be  governed, 
I  shall  begin  with  the  lowest. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  not  only  right  and  proper  for  a  teacher,  but 
that  it  is  his  duty  also,  to  have  reference  to  the  recompense  of  reward ; 
I  mean  pecuniary  reward,  or  in  the  vernacular,  doSars  and  cents.  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  vocation,  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
To  say  that  in  proportion  as  a  work  is  invested  with  high  and  sacred 
attributes,  it  is  therefore  to  go  unpaid  for,  transcends  transcendental- 
ism. When  it  shall  be  found  that  a  man's  natural  appetites  for  food 
and  beverage  shall  die  out,  one  af^er  another,  as  he  enlists  in  more 
sacred  callings,  it  will  be  good  evidence  that  a  life  devoted  to  holy 
labor  should  forego  those  natural  supplies  which  it  no  longer  needs. 
When  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  with  a  family  to  be  educated,  can 
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subsisty  as  the  chameleon  was  once  said  to  do,  on  the  air;  when  a 
missionaiy  to  the  Arctic  regions  can  keep  his  blood  at  the  temperature 
of  98°,  without  clothing  or  shelter;  or  when  an  apostle,  or  one  greater 
than  an  a])ostle,  can  sequester  himself  from  all  worldly  cares  and 
pursuits,  fend  devote  his  life  to  training  up  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  and  the  ravens  shall  bring  him  his  food  and  raiment;  then 
I  shall  believe  that  all  our  teachers  ought  to  do,  as  some  of  them  are 
now  almost  compelled  to  do — work  for  nothing  and  find  themselves. 
But  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  experience  is  universal  in  our  times, 
that  a  healthy  stomach,  after  a  strict  abstinence  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours,  will  crave  food,  however  pure  the  conscience  may  be ;  or  in 
other  words,  a  conscience  void  of  offence  will  not  replenish  a  stomach 
void  of  nourishment.  So  a  missionary,  sent  naked  to  Iceland  or 
Spitzbergen,  will  freeze,  however  ardent  his  benevolence;  and  the 
most  exalted  piety  will  not  be  a  sufficiently  tenacious  cement  to  hold 
body  and  soul  together,  without  a  little  alloy  of  animal  food;  or  at 
least,  without  some  chemical  amalgam  whose  principd  ingix'dients  are 
bread  and  butter. 

But  while  I  maintain  that  it  is  right  for  a  teacher  to  make  sure  of 
an  honorable  and  equitable  salary ; — nay,  that  it  would  be  inexcusable 
in  him  to  make  no  provision  for  his  own  household — whether  that 
household  be  in  the  plural  or  have  just  passed  into  the  dual,  or  still 
remain  in  the  singular  number, — still,  when  he  has  deliberately  agreed 
upon  a  price  for  his  services,  all  pecuniary  considerations  should  forth- 
with be  dismissed  from  his  thoughts.  lie  has  then  come  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  duties,  and  no 
inadequacy  in  his  compensation,  however  great,  can  excuse  any 
neglect  in  his  duties,  however  small.  The  pilot  must  not  sleep  and 
suffer  the  vessel  to  be  wrecked,  on  the  plea  of  short  pay. 

TMiat  then  shall  we  think  of  a  teacher,  who  having  secured  the 
most  liberal  salary,  seeks  to  contract  his  duties  within  a  narrower  and 
narrower  limit,  and  grudgingly  performs  even  those  which  are  em- 
braced within  the  contracted  circle;  who  spends  his  purloined  leisure 
in  pleasure^sceking,  in  pecuniary  speculations,  or  without  the  most  co- 
gent reasons  in  the  lottery  of  school-book  making?  What  of  him  who 
clips  a  half  hour  from  the  morning  or  afternoon  session, — which  how- 
ever it  may  stand  in  the  civil  code,  is  a  greater  offence  in  the  moral 
one  than  clipping  the  king's  coin?  What  of  him  who  carries  his  body 
only  to  the  school-room,  while  his  soul  plays  truant ;  and  who,  when 
his  classes  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  spiritual  food,  gives  them 
for  bread,  a  stone;  for  a  fish,  a  serpent;  and  for  an  egg,  a  scorpion? 
There  is  no  neglect  on  earth  so  criminal  as  the  neglect  of  a  teacher 
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to  do  his  duties  to  his  scholars;  and  the  darkest  dungeon  in  the  rcahns 
of  ^ outer  darkness^  will  be  reserved  for  those  teachers  who  through 
sloth  or  worldliness  suffer  these  little  ones  to  perish. 

There  is  another  class  of  motives,  not  indeed  of  a  very  high  or 
meritorious  character,  but  which  incur  no  censure,  unless  indulged  in 
^\4o  excess.  I  refer  to  the  teacher's  desire  ofjgen^ral  approv^l^  and 
especially  to  the  mature  and  dme-satisfied  opinions  of  those  who  have 
been  his  pupils.  The  common  credit  or  discredit,  which  inures  to  a 
workman,  for  doing  his  work  well  or  ill,  is  an  allowable  incentive  to 
fidelity.  The  reports  which  will  go  abroad  respecting  the  literary 
proficiencies  and  moral  condition  of  a  school,  at  the  end  of  a  term  or 
a  year,  must  be  an  auxiliary  stimulus  to  exertion,  in  every  mind  that 
is  not  cither  too  high  or  too  low  to  be  classed  among  the  human. 
There  is  not  an  artisan  or  an  artist,  from  a  cobbler  to  a  sculptor,  who 
is  not  elated  or  depressed  by  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  public 
respecting  the  quality  of  his  work.  "An  advancing  school,"  "a  sta- 
tionary school,'*  "a  retrograding  school,"  become  expressions  of 
weighty  import,  when  they  are  uttered  by  every  mouth  in  the  distnct; 
when  recorded  in  the  school  committee's  report,  to  be  read  in  open 
town-meeting  or  printed  for  general  perusal,  and  at  last,  perhaps, 
published  in  the  annual  Abstract  of  School  Returns.  Now,  though 
the  condition  of  a  school  is.  T»<Wifi^ll_l>yjnnflJiyOlillg^  yet  morC-Jban 
any  other  thing,  it  is  modificd^by  the  character  ofjhfijUiach(T.  And 
r  hence,  whatever  other  impress  is  stamped  upon  it,  the  teacher's  image 

is  most  conspicuous.  In  all  schools  kept  by  the  same  teacher  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  he  determines  the  number  of  the  dunces, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  the  scholars  and  the  gentlemen.  A  teacher 
who  is  a  dolt  himself,  makes  scholars  who  are  dolts,^in  the  same  way 
that  a  poor  farmer  impoverishes  a  fertile  farm.  A  teacher,  therefore, 
who  decries  the  general  capacity  of  his  scholars,  disparages  himself; 
and  all  intelh'gent  people  who  hear  his  detractions,  say,  '^No  wonder; 
does  not  hko  beget  like  ?"  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  an  accom- 
plished teacher  will  take  the  roughest  Ixk  r,  and  by  skillful  and  con- 
stant manipulations  will  smooth  and  polish  h'm  into  a  gentleman;  he 
will  take  the  most  metallic  and  hard-hearted  wretch,  and  by  placing 
him  in  such  positions  that  his  own  electric  currents  may  fiow  through 
him,  he  will  at  last  endue  him  with  a  celestial  polarity. 

But  the  future  and  abiding  opinion,  formed  of  a  teacher  by  his  pupils, 
is  a  far  weightier  consideration.  Such  an  opinion  will  be  formed  and 
will  be  expressed.  Every  person  remembers  Ills  school  teachers. 
Almost  every  one  is  so  situated  in  adult  life,  that  he  can  express  his 
opinion  ot  his  former  teachers  without  fear  or  fiftvor.    If  a  teacher  has 
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had  large  numbers  under  his  care,  for  a  series  of  years,  he  has  sent 
out  a  sufficient  companj  to  make,  bj  themselves,  a  very  formidable 
public  opinion.  In  the  pleasures  or  business  of  life,  these  former 
pupils  will  meet  In  recurring  to  bygone  days,  the  school  and  the 
teacher  will  rise  to  vivid  recollection.  Merits  and  demerits  will  be  re- 
membered, and  an  honorable  or  a  condemnatory  judgment  be  awarded. 
When  a  teacher  has  kept  large  schools,  and  sent  out  company  afler 
company  for  successive  years,  there  is  probably  not  a  day  in  the  year, 
and  perhaps  not  an  hour  in  the  day,  when  his  excellencies  or  his  faults 
are  not  rehearsed;  and  if  there  were  any  truth  in  tliat  old-fashioned 
superstition,  that  the  right  or  the  lefl  ear  bums,  as  people  are  speaking 
well  or  ill  of  us,  all  old  teachers  must  always  liave,  at  least  one,  if  not 
two,  veiy  hot  and  flame-colored  ears. 

Reflect  on  this  a  Uttle,  my  friends,  for  it  is  really  worthy  of  your 
attention.  All  handicraftsmen,  all  cultivators  of  tlie  soil,  who  have 
any  regai*d  for  their  reputation,  exercise  some  care  and  caution,  in 
regard  to  the  fabrics  or  the  products,  which  they  exhibit  at  home,  or 
send  abroad  for  sale.  The  perishable  materials  of  the  loom,  which 
hardly  sur>*ive  their  manufacture  for  a  year,  the  consumable  products 
of  the  earth,  the  most  enduring  of  which  are  expected  to  last  only 
till  another  harvest,  are  all  so  many  witnesses,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  skill  and  fidelity  of  their  producers.  But  these  workmen  send 
forth  dumb  commodities, — ^tilings  spcecliless  from  their  birth,  that  have 
no  memory  for  past  evil  or  good,  that  can  break  forth  at  the  mention  ©f 
their  producer's  name,  into  no  ejaculation  of  heart-felt  gratitude,  nor 
utter  curses  for  remembered  injuries.  But  what  sort  of  plants  are 
they  which  go  forth  from  the  teacher's  nursery?  Are  they  animals? 
Will  you  hear  no  more  from  them  after  a  twelvemonth?  Or  in  the 
common  course  of  nature,  will  they  not  last  for  your  honor  or  sluune, 
as  much  longer  than  you  last,  as  their  years  are  now  exceeded  by 
yours? 

And  again,  are  the  products,  which  go  forth  from  your  hands,  voice- 
less? Do  they  wait  for  some  bystander  to  discover  their  origin  and 
to  make  proclamation  of  it?  Or  do  they,  each  in  his  own  sphere, 
make  this  proclamation  themselves?  If  a  man  sends  a  shabby  boot 
or  shoe  into  the  market ;  if  he  sends  a  yoke  of  badly  trained  cattle, 
or  a  vicious  colt,  to  be  sold  at  the  Fair,  he  puts  no  earmark  on  the 
work  of  his  hands.  He  gladly  compounds  for  secresy.  He  feels  like 
a  rogue  who  has  counterfeited  the  current  coin, — who  desires  to  pass 
off  his  base  money  and  abscond.  But  the  miserable  teacher  can  not 
deny  or  conceal  his  productions.  If  he  does  not  proclaim  them,  thej 
proclaim  him.    They  bear  lus  earmark  on  their  bodies  and  on  their 
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souls  as  plainlj  as  though  they  came  bleeding  from  the  pillory.  The 
records  kept  by  a  teacher  who  had  been  in  the  same  school  for  eleven 
consecutive  years,  in  Massachusetts,  showed  that  one  in  every  nine 
of  his  boys  had  been  sent  to  the  State's  prison,  the  jail,  or  house  of 
correction.  When  the  question  arises,  who  presided  at  the  formation 
of  a  character,  the  teacher  can  not  prove  an  alibi.  There  goes  a  man 
whom  everybody  calls  a  vile,  calumnious  bigot;  and  you,  Mr.  Arch- 
bigot,  so  culled  and  collated  the  divine  texts  as  to  make  him  so.  You 
taught  the  bad  Levite  to  hate  the  good  Samaritan.  Indeed  the  whole 
subsequent  life  of  a  pupil  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  practical 
commentary,  of  which  the  teacher  is  the  text.  A  pupil  may  be,  not 
a  standing  but  a  walking  advertisement  of  a  teacher's  incompetency ; 
and  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  teacher  can  not  help  himself.  No 
court  of  Chancery  can  grant  an  injunction  to  stay  his  proceedings; 
the  nuisance  shouts  its  origin,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  teacher  can  not 
abate  \U  His  only  hope  and  chance  are  to  wait  until  death  shall  re- 
move this  spiritual  offspring  from  his  sight;  but  death  will  probably 
take  the  parent  before  the  child.  I  do  not  say  this  is  true  in  regard  to 
all  scholars  and  under  all  circumstances,  but  it  has  been  and  still  is 
true,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  caution  and  excite  alarm  amongst 
all  teacher:!,  at  least  all  permanent  ones.  And  such  results  are  be- 
coiping  more  and  more  extensively  true,  every  day  we  live.  Just  in 
proportion  as  the  art  and  science  of  education  advance,  just  so  far  will 
the  character  of  individuals  be  more  and  more  referred  to  the  specific 
influences  of  the  teacher  under  whom  they  were  trained.  Early 
training  and  adult  character  will  be  more  and  more  recognized  as 
cause  and  effect.  Tlie  union  between  teacher  and  scholar  will  be- 
come closer  and  closer,  and  the  character  of  the  former  will  be  re- 
flected from  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  in  more  legible  inscriptions  of 
honor  or  shame. 

I  have  said  tliat  pupils  will  go  forth  info  life,  pronouncing  praises, 
or,  perhaps,  maledictions,  upon  their  teachers,  wherever  they  go.  In 
one  respect,  this  reputation  falls  short  of  the  truth.  A  pupil  may 
bestow  tlie  highest  verbal  commendations  on  a  teacher,  and  express 
ardent  gratitude  toward  him,  but  yet  wiih  such  accompaniments  of 
speech  and  of  manper,  as  to  betray  both  the  teacher's  folly  and  Ids 
own.  I  recollect  having  once  heard  a  man,  who  had  long  passed 
middle  life,  when  addressing  an  intelligent  audience  of  at  least  a  thou- 
sand people,  advocate  emulation  among  scholars,  and  the  bestowment 
of  medals,  in  schools.  To  make  his  argument  more  effective,  he  gave  us 
a  chapter  from  his  own  school  history.  He  described  the  competition 
between  his  classmates  and  himself  for  the  medal  which  had  been 
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offered; — ^how  they  strove  but  he  won;  how  swiftly  they  ran  to  reach 
the  goal,  but  how  he  outran  them  all;  how  worthy  the  honor  his  riyals 
were,  but  how  he  excelled  them  and  triumphed.  In  order  to  prolong 
and  magnify  this  self-laudation,  he  introduced  the  teacher,  and  bespan* 
glcd  him  with  garish  compliments ;  because  the  teacher  had  had  the 
sagacity  to  see  that  the  boaster  was  entitled  to  the  prize.  When  the 
egotist  had  done, — in  all  that  audience  of  a  thousand  persons,  I  do  not 
think  there  was  an  intelligent  man  or  w<»nan,  who  did  not  say,  ''Poor 
Pupil!  Poor  Teacher!  What  precious  fools  you  have  both  made  of 
yourselves!"  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  upbraid  and  vilify  a 
teacher,  on  account  of  the  treatment  received  from  him, — in  such  a 
way,  however,  that  every  sagacious  hearer  shall  say,  at  once,  that  the 
teacher  must  have  had  the  most  ample  justification  for  doing  all  he 
is  blamed  for.  And  this  is  as  true  in  matters  of  intellectual  instruct 
tion  as  in  moral  guidance.  Suppose  a  man  tell  you,  how  perfect  a 
reader  his  teacher  was,  and  how  careful  he  was  to  train  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  nK>st  perfect  models  of  the  art,  and  then  gives  you  a 
disgusting  specimen  of  ultra  theatrical  heroics,  in  proof  of  his  asser- 
tion. As  the  public  become  more  discerning  on  this  subject,  there  will 
be  a  closer  and  closer  approxinmtion  to  justice,  in  the  praise  or  the 
blame  awarded  to  teachers,  on  an  inspection  of  their  work.  In  short, 
every  word  of  a  teacher,  whether  shouted  or  whispered,  awaken  an 
echo  which  will  live  forever.  Year  after  year,  while  he  survives,  and 
years  after  he  shall  be  dead,  the  reverberations  will  come  back  to 
salute  his  own  ears  and  the  ears  of  his  friends  who  outlive  him,  in 
tones  of  approval  or  condemnation. 

Thongh  an  inadequate  expression  of  the  truth,  yet  for  want  of  a 
better  illustration,  I  would  compare  each  professional  teacher  to  a 
great  organ-builder,— each  child  whopoLbiL  educates  being  one  of  the 
pipes  wrought  by  his  hand  into  the  living  instrument.  These  pipes  are 
all  instinct  with  sound,  for  such  is  their  nature.  "  Tones  of  some  sort, 
they  will  emit,  and  nothing  but  death, — nay,  not  death  itself  can 
silence  them.  The  teacher,  by  his  dexterity  or  his  clumsiness,  moulds 
and  shapes,  opens  or  contracts  these  pipes,  in  accordance  with,  or  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  his  heavenly  art.  According  to  the  benevo. 
lent  or  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  his  prelusions,  he  gives  them  the  form, 
and  breathes  into  them  the  soul,  which  will  afterwards  go  forth,  utter- 
ing divine  or  savage  sounds.  Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  under 
his  ever-repeated  .touch,  the  pliant  fibres  of  their  vocal  apparatus 
harden  and  consolidate  into  tliosc  enduring  forms,  which  riiall  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  the  articulate  music  they  will  afterwards  discoone. 
I  pretend  to  no  special  quickness  of  ear,  either  for  poetry  or  muai<^ 
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but  on  entering  a  school  which  has  been  taught  for  a  long  time  by 
the  same  person,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  need  no  imagination,  but  only 
the  common  faculty  of  hearing,  to  catch  the  air  or  strain  with  which 
these  organ  pipes  are  spontaneously  vocaL  You  will  no  sooner  set 
foot  in  a  school-room  which  has  suffered  under  a  long  reign  of  violence 
and  severity  and  terror,  than  you  will  hear  this  teacher-built  organ 
growl  out  its  angry  dissonance. 

In  another  school,  a  lovely  female  teacher  is  tuning  her  living 
instrument  to  sing  such  strains  as  this: 

As  zephyrs  to  the  iEolian  chords, 
As  dew  and  sun  to  flowers; 
80  sweetly  fall  her  hearenly  words 
Oa  these  glad  hearts  of  ours. 

Lit  by  her  smile,  the  murkiest  sky 
With  Orient  splendor  glows; 
Rain-drops  are  pearls,  and  *neath  her  eye, 
Each  snow-flake  falls  a  rose. 

Oh  grant,  Dear  God,  that  we  may  lire, 
And  win  her  angel  powers ; 
In  turn  to  childhood^s  heart  wcHl  giro 
The  heaven  she  gave  to  ours. 

Or  in  the  case  of  some  noble  old  teacher,  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
prepaiing  a  soil  rich  as  Eden,  and  in  sowing  it  with  the  seeds  of  high 
thoughts  and  pure  sentiments,  a  strain  bursts  forth  loflier  and  diviner 
than  ever  came  forth  from  cathedral  organ,  or  from  strong-voiced 
orchestra  with  its  thousand  exulting  instiiiments.  His  pupils  pour 
out  their  lyric  strains  in  this  wise: 

Hail  to  the  Framcr  of  our  mortal  frames! 

Feeble  and  frail  were  we, 

An  insect  progeny, 
Scorched  by  the  summer,  and  by  winter  froze ; 

Pain  choked  our  first  drawn  breath. 

Disease  preluded  Death, 
And  Nature's  kindliest  elements  were  foes, 
For  bodies  prone  that  crawled  like  worms, 
He  reared  these  heaven  aspiring  forms, 
And  in  each  arm  and  foot  and  hand. 
Put  steel-spring  fibres  for  old  threads  of  sand; 
Till  now  in  HealtVs  invulnerable  mail, 
All  toils,  all  perils,  feariess  we  assail ; — 
Knowing  that  whatsoever  in  Mrth  is  stored 
Of  giant  might,  still  mightier  is  its  Lord: 

In  sun  or  rain 

On  mount  or  mahi, 
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Torrid  or  Arctic, — wheresoever  we  dwell, 
Nature^fl  fierce  powers  are  liege  men  of  our  will; 
Hail  to  the  Framer  of  our  mortal  frames! 
Hall  to  the  builder  of  our  god-like  minds! 

Through  space  and  time  he  sought, 

WhereTer  God  had  wrought ; 
Saw  where  the  deep  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid. 
And  measured  up  the  starry  dome  that  arches  overhead ; 
And  said,  upon  this  depth  and  breadth  and  height  of  plan, 
ni  build  the  structure  of  my  pupil — Man, 

Arts,  knowledge,  sciences,  he  took. 

With  all  the  tongues  wise  men  have  spoke, 
And  gathered  in  the  Dome  of  Thought, 
The  truths  wherewith  God's  realms  are  fraught. 
Till,  in  the  mystic  chambers  of  each  brain, 
Creation  was  created  o'er  again! 
Hail  to  the  builder  of  our  god-like  minds ! 
Hail  to  the  Former  of  our  deathless  souls! 

Tutor,  Securer.*    Blessed  be  his  name! 
Meek  follower  was  he  of  Him  who  came 
To  save  the  lost.     He  saved  us  from  the  shame 

Of  Earth*s  ambitions,  vanities,  and  lies. 
And  our  young  hearts  baptized  with  flame, 
Whose  fount  is  in  the  skies. 

Copious  his  lessons  overran 

With  love  to  God  and  love  to  man, 

And  lest  his  Worth  we  might  forget, 

His  Life  the  holy  signet  set. 
While  others  proudly  sought  to  show 

The  vision  of  a  heaven  above, 

By  truth  and  peace,  by  joy  and  love. 
He  imaged  heaven  below. 
Oh,  haste  the  eternal  day. 
When  like  bright  stars  around 

We  eacli  shall  gem 

The  diadem 
With  which  his  brow  is  crowned. 
Hail  to  the  Former  of  our  deathless  souls! 

And  thus  is  every  professional  teacher,  through  every  day  of  his  life 
constantly  preparing,— or  rather  composing, — some  lofty  anthem,  or 
some  low  doggerel,  which  shall  be  pealed  to  his  honor  or  shame,  as 
long  as  his  memory  lasts. 

How  careful  would  every  mechanician  be,  if  each  well  or  ill-made 
wheel,  in  all  his  machines,  instead  of  an  industrious  and  business 
like  humming,  or  a  distressful  creaking,  should  boldly  articulate  the 
name  of  its  maker,  at  every  revolution.    Who  then  shall  set  boands, 
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even  to  the  rational  solicitude  which  every  teacher  should  feel  in 
regard  to  those  living  and  speaking  products  that  pass  from  under  his 
hand? 

Another  motive  which  should  powerfully  urge  on  a  teacher  to  the 
full  perJormance  of  his  duty,  is  the  desire  to  elevate  the  profession  to 
which  he  helong-A^  "Every  man/'  says  LorJBacon,  "is  a  dqbtor  to 
his  profession ;" — which  means,  as  I  suppose,  that  every  man,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  membership,  comes  under  an  implied  obligation  to  render 
that  i)rofe>sion  some  valuable  service.  Surely  it  would  be  held 
dishonorable,  not  to  say  a  dishonest  act,  if  a  man  should  join  any 
partnership,  corporation,  or  guild,  appropriate  to  his  own  personal 
advantage,  some  portion  of  its  general  funds, — whether  tliose  funds 
might  consist  of  money  or  of  respectability, — and  should  then,  without 
requital,  desert  the  company  he  has  defrauded.  Still  worse  would  it 
be,  if  the  interloper  should  bring  general  discredit  upon  his  fellow- 
members,  or  degrade  the  character  of  their  employment.  Each  of 
these  offences  the  incompetent  teacher  commits.  In  the  first  place, 
does  he  not  pocket  more  than  his  equitable  share  of  the  public  money 
given  for  the  support  of  schools ;  or  if  I  may  use  a  technical  phrase, 
current  among  rogues,  because  it  so  well  describes  the  quality  of  his 
conduct,  does  he  not  crib?  In  the  second  place,  he  degrades  the 
standard  of  good  school-keeping,  and  covers  all  his  brethren  with  some 
degree  of  odium. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  accomplished  teacher  not  only  performs  an 
invaluable  service  to  all  his  pupils,  but  he  sheds  lustre  upon  all  his 
fellow-laborers,  and  he  elevates  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind, 
in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  employment.  By  making  the  profes- 
sion honorable,  he  increases  its  attractive  power,  as  a  profession,  and 
thus  draws  minds  of  a  higher  order  to  engage  in  it  and  adorn  it.  This 
aggrandizes  it  and  irradiates  it  still  more,  and  action  and  reaction 
hasten  the  grandest  results.  The  employment  itself  is  thus  lifled 
more  and  more  out  of  the  sphere  and  reach  of  ignorance  and  incom- 
petency. Nor  is  this  all  the  good  ser\'ice  which  the  accomplished 
teacher  renders.  He  is  perpetually  improving  old  methods,  and 
inventing  new  ones,  for  the  instmction  and  government  of  children. 
These  inii)rovement3  enable  all  teachers  to  do  their  work  better  and 
easier,  as  well  as  to  do  more  in  the  same  time.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  best  teachers  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  yet  in  an  exceedingly 
rude  state,  and  that  its  instruments  and  appliances  are  yet  to  be  as 
much  improved,  as  navigation  has  been  improved  by  steamlxxats,  or 
land  travel  by  raihx)ads.  It  is  only  the  incompetent  teacher  who 
mistakes  the  circumference  of  his  nutshell  for  the  outside  of  the 
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universe.  Some  great  improvements  have  already  been  made,  and 
doubtless,  in  this,  as  in  all  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  all  the  sciences, 
still  greater  ones  are  to  follow.  The  black-board  is  to  vivid  and  exact 
instruction,  what  the  art  of  painting  was  to  civilization ;  and  jet  the 
black-board  does  not  perform  one-fourth  of  the  service  which  it  will 
do^  when  the  art  of  drawing  becomes  a  common  attainment.  A 
black-board,  to  a  teacher  who  can  not  draw,  is,  with  the  exception  of 
arithmetic,  very  much  like  a  library  to  a  man  who  can  not  read. 
Now,  all  the  losses  incurred  thnugh  deficiency,  as  well  as  all  the 
advantages  gained  by  skill,  are  daily  illustrated  in  the  practice  of  the 
accomplished  teacher.  His  life  is  a  lesson  on  the  exhibitory  plan. 
What  Watt  and  Fulton  were  to  the  steam-engine ;  what  Franklin  was 
to  electricity,  Newton  to  astronomy.  Bacon  to  philosophy,  Columbus 
and  Yasco  de  Gama  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  earth — all  this  are 
accomplished  teachers, — the  Festalozzis,  the  Wilderspins,  and  the 
Colbums,  to  their  profession,  and  its  professors.  Thousands  and  tens 
of  thousandvS, — a  profession  reaching  to  the  end  of  time — will  do 
homage  to  their  memories. 

Another  motive  which  should  operate  strongly  upon  the  mind  of  a 
teacher,  is  tlie  desire  to  be  masterjof^l^  business.  Here  all  selfish 
and  all  benevolent  promptings  coincide,  and  impel  with  united  force 
in  the  same  direction.  Just  so  far  as  any  one  improves  himself  as  a 
teacher,  he  improves  himself  as  a  man,  and  elevates  his  standing  as  a 
citizen.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  upon  what  vantage  ground  a  finished 
teacher  stands,  and  the  attainments  which  arc  indispensable  in  his 
daily  business — if  he  has  the  good  sense  to  cast  away  all  pedantry — 
are  available  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  men.  Lot  us  look  at  this 
point  a  little  in  detail,  for  I  think  many  teachers  do  not  fully  appre- 
ciate, in  this  particular,  the  advantages  of  their  position.  Even  in 
the  lowest  and  most  mechanical  departments  of  a  teacher's  duty,  his 
attainments  are  hardly  less  serviceable,  in  his  daily  intercourse  with 
the  world,  than  they  are  in  the  school-room.  Every  teacher  of  respect- 
able qualifications  for  the  humblest  class  of  our  district  schools,  is  a 
perfect  speller  of  all  the  common  words  in  our  language,  he  is 
also  a  good  penman  and  a  good  reader.  As  a  grammarian,  he  can 
both  speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  propriety-  As  a 
geographer,  he  is  acquainted  with  every  city,  mountmn,  river,  and 
island  of  any  note  in  the  world,  knows  all  the  political  divisions  of  the 
earth;  and  has  the  principal  statistics  of  population,  commerce,  re- 
ligion, education,  and  so  fwlh,  at  the  end  of  his  tongue.  And  as  an 
arithmetician,  ho  can  solve,  with  facility  and  correctness,  at  least  all 
the  questions  that  ever  arise  in  the  ordinary  business  transactions  of  Hfe. 
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Now  into  whatever  circle  or  associatioii  such  a  teacher  maj  be  thrown, 
hid  iofonnation  will  come  into  frequent  d^nand,  and  he  wiU  be  alwajra 
able  to  take  a  respectable,  and  often  a  consiMcuoiu  part  in  conversa- 
tion.    He  will  be  better  prepared  than  any  otherB,  excepting  perhaps 
a  few  professional  men,  to  write  a  letter,  draft  a  circular,  or  make  a 
report,  which,  in  its  orthography,  grammar,  style  and  arrangement, 
diall  be  substantially  faultless.     If  the  news  of  the  day,  whether 
from  armies,  or  from  missionaries,  suggest  any  geographical  inquiry, 
he  is  ready  to  answer  it     Being  familiar  with  arithmetic,  he  will 
declare  the  answer  to  any  question  that  may  arise  in  this  branch, 
while  others  are  puzzling  over  tlie  preliminaries;  and  he  will  be  able 
to  detect,  at  a  glance,  the  thousand  mistakes  into  which  the  half  edu- 
cated are  constantly  falling.     I  say  then,  that  a  competent  teacher  for 
a  common  district  school  enters  any  ordinary  circle  of  men  and  wo- 
men, or  takes  part  in  the  business  of  any  organized  body, — whether 
ii  be  a  temperance  meeting  or  a  town  meeting,  under  veiy  considerable 
and  very  desirable  advantages^     Ho  possesses  all  these  important 
advantages,  too,  the  first  year  he  begins  to  teach,  and  however  ordinary 
lh»  school  over  which  he  presides.    But  suppose  him  to  continue  in 
the  business  of  teaching  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  what  abundant  and 
enviable  opportunities  does  he  possess  for  becoming  a  real  master  of 
his  profession,  as  well  as  for  obtaining  great  prominence  and  consid- 
eration in  society.     The  permanent  teacher  will  enlarge  his  knowledge 
in  all  directions.    He  will  expand  his  grammar  into  philology,  rhetoric^ 
and  logic     He  will  turn  modem  geography  backward  into  ancient. 
He  will  make  geography,  biography,  and  history  mutually  illustrate, 
diversify,  and  enrich  each  other.     In  connection  with  book-keeping, 
he  will  not  only  learn  the  common  forms  of  business,  but  many  of  the 
leading  points  of  the  Law-merchant    Through  mechanical  and  natural 
philosophy,  especially  if  to  these  he  adds  chemistry,  lie  will  become 
acquainted  with  that  extensive  and  beautifbl  field  of  inquiry, — the 
application  of  science  to  the  arts  of  life.     Through  political  and  moral 
science,  he  will  examine,  as  it  were  by  a  celestial  light,  the  condition 
of  individuals  and  nations  and  learn  what  conduct,  what  institutions, 
what  form  of  government  leads  to  their  exaltation  or  abasement. 
Through  astronomy,  he  will  bok  outward  into  infinite  space,  and 
through  geology  backward  into mfinite  time;  and  he  will  never  enter 
his  sehool-room,  or  tlioughtfblly  survey  die  children  before  bun, 
without  thinking  of  heaven  and  an  hereafier.     Besides  being  a  careful 
reader  of  every  kadmg  woric  and  periodkai  pertaining  to  his  pro* 
fessioQ,  he  will,  through  newspapers  and  reviews  at  least,  keep  up 
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which  great  principles  and  great  causes  are  making  throughout  the 
world.  Now  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  a  well-bred  person  of 
spotless  character,  and  possessing  this  variety  and  amplitude  of  infomr- 
adon,  will  be  a  welcome  inmate  in  any  sodetj  or  family,  and  will  adorn 
whatever  circle  he  may  enter.  His  manners  will  please,  his  kindness 
will  endear,  his  good  humor,  nurtured  by  his  intercourse  with  cliildreny 
will  enliven,  his  knowledge  will  mstruct,  his  dignity  and  wOTth  will  win 
spontaneous  deference  and  respect, — sometimes  rising  to  reverence. 

It  has  been  remarked  a  thousand  times,  that  the  profession  of  the 
law  prepares  a  man  for  becoming  a  politician, — (I  use  this  word  here 
in  a  good  sense,)*-becau8e  a  lawyer,  by  his  daily  studies,  is  becoming 
fiuniliar  with  most  of  the  great  principles  on  which  the  statesman 
proceeds.  So  the  teacher,  if  he  be  true  to  himself,  is  daily  making 
acquisitions  which  assimilate  him  more  and  more  to  all  the  leading 
minds,  in  all  the  leading  departments  of  life.  He  becomes  a  literary 
and  classical  critic,  and  he  is  consulted  by  scientific  men.  On  the  side 
of  political  economy,  he  approaches  the  statesman,  and  on  the  ude 
of  ethics  he  equals  the  moralist.  As  a  physiolo^t,  he  is  better  than 
a  physician,  and  as  a  trainer  of  children  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
ho  will  advance  the  cause  of  virtue  and  humanity,  more  than  as  many 
polemics  as  could  stand  within  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  Li  himself  alone, 
he  is  a  temperance  society  and  a  peace  society;  he  goes  for  the 
abolition,  not  of  one  evil  only,  but  of  all  evils,  and  he  is  the  most 
effective  of  Home  Missions. 

But  suppose  a  teacher,  cm  being  asked  to  compute  the  value  of  a 
cord  of  wood,  at  five  shillings  and  sixpence  a  foot,  makes  it  come  to 
between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars;  or  finds,  by  slate  and  pencil, 
that  the  legal  interest,  on  a  note  of  hand  for  one  year,  is  just  six  times 
as  much  as  the  principal;  or  when  inquired  of,  who  wrote  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  cays  it  was  the  apostle  Acts;  or,  when  questioned  as 
to  what  were  once  considered  the  four  elements, — says,  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  brimstone ;  or,  to  take  example  of  men  who  have  been  through 
college,  declares  that  he  does  not  mean  to  read  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  till  he  can  read  it  in  the  original  Latin; 
or  does  not  know  what  constitutes  hearing  evidence  in  law;  nor  the 
logical  difiorcnce  between  a /inon*  CLod  a  poiteriroi  reasoning  in  logic* 
or  what  is  worse  than  any  ignorance,  however  thick  or  black  it  may  be, 
cajaies  the  manners  of  a  haughty  pedagogue  into  society,  and  demands 
that  men  shall  say  his  creed  after  him,  word  for  wonl,  just  as  he  de- 
mands of  a  child  four  years^ld,  that  he  shall  repeat  his  a,hyC,  or  of 
a  boy  in  the  Latin  grammar,  that  he  shall  say  hie,  hsBC,  hoc;  or 
decides  all  the  momentous  qnestioofl.coonected  with  Prison  IMsdplin^ 
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bj  the  rule  of  his  own  school-room ; — that  in  all  cases  of  transgression, 
corporal  punishment  is  the  first  resort; — suppose  these  things,  I  say, 
and  such  as  these,  to  be  true,  and  what  man  of  intelligence  and  moral 
culture  will  desire  the  company  of  such  a  teacher  at  his  table  or  his 
fire-side.  And  yet  these  are  not  imagined  cases;  they  are  not  bor> 
rowed  from  Irving  or  Dickens,  but  are  veritable  facts,  and,  I  blush 
to  say  it,  of  Massachusetts  origin. 

It  should  also  be  a  leading  motive  with  every  teacher,  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  his  calling.    Incident  to  every  occupation  and 
profession  among  men,  there  are  peculiar  dangers.     Painters  are 
afflicted  with  the  "Painter's  colic."    The  burnishers  of  steel  die  of 
consumption.     Tailors  and  shoe-makers  are  in  danger  of   being 
hump-backed  and  round-shouldered;  and  if  put  to  the  work  very 
young,  they  have  bandy-legs  to  match.    Watch  repairers  become 
squint-eyed,   and  mere  technical    lawyers  become    squint-minded. 
Bich  men  are  prone  to  be  too  conservative,  and  mere  politicians  too 
radical.     Surgeons  treat  human  nerves,  as  though  they  were  pack- 
thread, and  clcrgjinen  often  lose  all  relish  for  innocent  enjoyments, 
become  austere  and  sanctimonious,  and  are  in  danger  of  skipping 
the  duties  of  this  life,  in  the  intentness  with  which  they  look  after 
another.     Now  the  teacher's  vocation  is  by  no  means  exempt  from 
this  common  lot.     It  has  its  peculiar  exposures,  and  against  them, 
therefore,  the  teacher  should  exercise  constant  vigilance.     In  the 
school-room,  the  teacher  is,  and  must  be,  the  ultimate  court  of  appeaL 
All  questionable  points,  whether  in  lessons  or  in  conduct,  come  before 
him  for  adjudication.     He  holds  accounts  both  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction.     He  determines  all  questions  of  law,  as  well  as  all 
matters  of  fact.     His  ''terms"  last  through  the  year,  and  probably  he 
decides  as  many  questions  each  day,  as  the  highest  court,  in  any  state 
or  nation  in  Christendom,  does  in  a  twelvemonth.    Now  all  this  tends 
to  make  him  dogmatical  and  opinionated.    I  do  not  say,  it  necessarily 
produces  dogmatism,  or  stubbornness  in  the  defense  of  opinions;  but 
I  do  say  that  it  tends  to  these  odious  qualities,  and  unless  this  ten- 
dency be  counteracted,  it  will   produce  them.     H^  decisions,  too^ 
he  makes  extemporaneously.     He  can  not,  like  a  court  of  Chan- 
ceiy,  keep  a  case  before  him,  until  the  original  parties  are  dead, 
and  their  executors  or  administrators  come  in  to  pray  for  judgment 
This  state  of  things  necessitates  promptness,  j£  not  precipitancy,  in 
the  formation  of  opinions;  and  hence  an- incautious  teacher,  in  his 
interooorse  with  men,  is  prone  to  decide  all  ^odal,  national,  or  inter- 
national  quesdonsy-Hjaestions  involving  /x>mmerce,  diplomacy,  or 
war, — ^in  as  summary  a  manner,  as  when  he  prended  in  the  sdiool- 
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oT  fife,  maeai  cfiMMiauiE^  d>e  paad  a&bs  of  ife 
U»  iLe  sdCTOv  ^mrnsjopa  of  tke  icbool-roGH.     Br 
ioiUbs  !!>»£,  he  abmld  RcdSj  his  gcnenEaDOBs  sidlnr 
tioa  vsL  s2^  progTbs  of  tbe  great  «id  bcEj  wcrU.  ke  AfW  giv« 
ku  iB2Eid  :k  eesaifiijg:d  inkpctitt,  whidi  wiS  enlar^ge  the  2iBec 
gat  mr^a^m^  tbe  eeecsiridnr  of  i&  oris:.     TLere  is  idO 
pEXot  wLxtk  I  iMfA  no  one  vill  detxn  too  iHtslI  to  be  aodccd  ia  dai 
eoaiwKiaoo.     Some  tejiLrii  fnfier  imder  tLose  nerroiii  pkcBo^eBBK 
canin<«klr  eaJScd  FSdftU,    Twirfizig  a  pexM:£^«S9e  or  a  with  Lej; 
ftroking  down  a  waicli  ^iiil;  fbrnl^ng  widi  a  iMittoB;  Bskas^  ^ 
fiiig>^T%  ride  pidk-A-pack ;  rocking  tbe  fM;  «vis^si^  tLe  axBs;  fkrng^ 
gix^  tbe  sLoulders;  see^-sswing  tbe  bodj;  dnnr.ming  vidi  tbe  fii^ger^: 
uapfring  or  crocking  tbe  joints;  sokxng  on  a  vLiitle  or  a  kej;  cLrcss- 
ing  tbe  Lawi>  into  tbe  pocketa^  or— eoctempdble  sigbi — ''**g'irj,  cp 
tbe  Mimsj  like  berrings  to  be  dried,  at  tbe  annbokrs  at  tbe  rest; — in 
£nt,  aO  iom  of  ongainlj  moTcments,  fibroos  twitcbings  and  sntaQ 
ipasiDd  general] J,  coostitme  tbe  odioos  tricks  I  refer  to.     Wbetber 
tb£:se  luise^mlv  exbibitioos  are  ekctrie  in  tbcir  nature:  vbetber  tber 
operate  &?  an  escapement  to  carxT  off  superabimdant  nerroos  fioid.  I 
pretend  not  to  decide;  but  I  vould  respectfuDv  suggest  to  aD  sdkcoS- 
examiners  wbetber  snob  manners  do  imc  di?qualiQr  lor  teaching. 
For  tbeir  ovm  sakea,  and  especiallT  for  tbe  sokes  of  tbe  cbildreii.  let 
all  teachers  call  in  tbe  sorgeoo,  if  necessary,  to  eradicate  tbese  niot i- 
tating  membrane*,  or  to  cut  off  tbe  nerres  tbat  lead  to  tbem. 

Tbe  motive:  vbich  bare  tbns  far  been  speciallT  enjoined,  tbcogb 
in  a  degn^  personal  to  tbe  teacber,  are  in  no  respect  discreditable  to 
bim.  I  am  bappr  boverer  to  rise  oat  of  tbis  region  into  one  of  porer 
etber, — to  motives  imtainted  bj  anj  pergonal  consideratioDS  wbaterer. 

I  addresfs  mvself  tben  to  tbose  bigb  and  endarii^  modves  tbat 
grow  oat  of  tbe  very  tAOnre  of  tbe  teacber*s  calling.  And  bere  it  is 
obriooAyOntbe  tbresbold,  tbat  tbe  ieacber  preades,  nol  Ofver  inscnCieiil 
and  inanimate  tbing^,  bat  orer  sentient  and  animated  creatures;  not 
orcr  the  stationaiy  and  impcnetnbley  bat  orer  tbe  pragroadTc^  and 
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over  the  most  impressible  of  all  the  works  of  the  Creator;  in  fine, 
he  presides,  not  over  the  ephemeral  or  temporal,  but  over  the  im- 
mortal. No  other  workman  works  on  such  materials.  The  naturcd 
cm  whieh  he  operates  shall  expand  without  bound  or  limit;  for,  when 
once  created,  thej  are  coetemal  with  their  Creator.  Hence  the 
innallest  influence  of  a  teacher,  upon  the  receptive  mind  of  a  pupil, 
must  eventuate  in  great  results.  There  arc  no  such  things,  in  educa- 
tion, as  trifles  or  insignificances.  The  subject  fails  of  being  appre- 
dated  merely  because  it  is  so  vast;  as  the  earth  can  not  be  clasped, 
like  an  orange,  because  of  its  size.  To  make  it  und.er8tood,  it  must 
be  analyzed,  and  presented  in  fragments  and  by  piece-meal.  And  I 
think  it  can  be  easily  proved  to  any  teacher,  that  each  day's  labor, 
well  or  ill-done,  will  have  an  important,  it  may  be  a  decisive  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  of  his  pupils.  And  what  may  perhaps  surprise 
some  who  have  never  pondered  on  the  subject,  this  remark  holds  true, 
even  in  regard  to  the  commonest  studies. 

Here  is  a  boy  learning  to  write.  As  he  opens  his  manuscript-book, 
writes  during  his  hour,  and  then  lays  it  aside,  the  progress  which  he 
has  made  or  failed  to  make,  in  regard  to  the  cut  or  smoothness  of  a 
few  letters  or  lines,  seems  of  little  consequence;  and  yet  who  that  is 
acquainted  in  our  cities,  does  not  know  of  many  instances,  where  a 
man  has  obtained  or  lost  a  clerkship, — and  thus  secured  or  missed  a 
competency  for  life, — ^by  his  skill  and  dispatch,  or  his  want  of  (hem, 
in  the  single  matter  of  chirography? 

A  child  is  learning  to  spell,  but  no  special  pains  are  taken  to  make 
him  respeOf  and  respell,  until  spelled  aright,  every  misspelled  word. 
Hence  his  danger  of  error  increases  with  the  number  of  words  he 
begins  to  use.  The  best  age  for  mastering  the  orthography  of  our 
language  passes  by,  and  the  pupil  goes  out  into  the  world,  exposed  to 
the  odium  of  illiteracy,  and  perhaps  incurring  still  graver  conse- 
quences. I  knew  a  late  case,  where  a  young  gentleman  of  sterling 
talents,  and  of  great  promise,  lost  the  appointment  of  teacher,  in  one 
of  our  Public  Schools,  where  the  salary  was  fifleen  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  because  in  the  written  application  which  he  made  for  the  place, 
ihe  word  grammar  was  spelled  grammar.  He  liad  been  taught,  too, 
in  the  schools  of  a  city,  whose  masters  received  $1500  a  year.  Now 
if  orthography  had  been  taught  to  that  young  man,  in  a  proper  man- 
ner; if  he  had  ever  written  exercises  in  orthography;  or  had  ever 
seen  the  misspelled  word,  grammery  gibbeted  on  the  black-board,  he 
wobM  have  saved  two  important  things, — ^his  mortification,  and  fifleen 
hmidred'  dollars  a  yea^.  What  sort  of  a  song  will  such  a  man  sing 
about  Ufl  qM  teadier? 
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A  school-boj  is  untaught  or  midtaught  in  reading.  He  makes 
ridiculous  mistakes  in  the  pronunciation  of  common  words,  gives  such 
intonation  and  inflections  as  pervert  an  author's  meaning;  or  worst 
of  all,  he  is  trained  to  a  theatrical  and  overwrought  style  of  elocu- 
tion. He  leaves  schooL  By  and  bj,  in  the  presence  of  a  smaller  or 
a  larger  company,  he  chances  to  be  called  upon  to  read.  He  exposes 
his  ignorance  or  his  affectation,  gets  laughed  at,  and  is  never  put 
forward  more.  Clergymen  have  lost  settlements ;  or  what  is  quite  as 
humiliating,  have  preached  to  empty  seats,  because  of  their  miserable 
reading;  and  in  long  and  complicated  trials  at  law,  where  most  of  the 
evidence  has  been  documentary,  lawyers  have  been  supposed  to  win 
verdicts  from  a  jury,  because  of  the  clear  enunciation,  the  intelligi- 
bility, and  the  impressiveness,  with  which  they  have  read  the  testimony. 

Another  pupil  has  never  been  indoctrinated  into  arithmetical  prin- 
dples;  his  whole  instruction,  in  this  branch,  having  been  by  arbitrary 
rule  and  formula.  A  place  is  bought  for  him  in  a  city  counting-room, 
but,  owing  to  his  frequent  mistakes,  he  is  dismissed;  or  in  the  country, 
he  is  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  town  or  parish  officers,  makes 
blunders,  is  exposed,  forfeits  his  reputation,  and  so  loses  all  chance  of 
promotion  or  advancement  among  his  fellow-citizens. 

Wlio,  too,  does  not  know  that  men  fail  in  business,  losing  not  only 
property,  but  perhaps  character  and  integrity  also,  because  they  did 
not  know  how  to  keep  accounts,  and  hence  were  ignorant  of  their  real 
pecuniary  condition? 

Ask  any  lawyer,  any  man  of  business,  or  politician,  what  is  tlio 
class  of  remarks  usually  made,  when  a  man's  fitness  for  any  particular 
service  or  office  becomes  a  subject  of  discussion.  If  three  men  are 
to  be  selected  as  arbitrators,  perhaps  a  dozen  will  be  named  before  a 
complement  is  agreed  on.  One  man  is  acknowledged  to  be  conscien- 
tious, but  he  knows  nothing  beyond  the  Multiplication  Table.  Another 
is  well  skilled  in  business,  but  a  suspicion  hangs  on  his  integrity.  A 
third,  for  want  of  proper  guidance,  has  spent  all  his  school-going  days, 
and  all  the  leisure  of  his  subsequent  life,  in  the  abstractions  of  Mathe- 
matics; he  knows  all  the  puzzling  sums  on  record: 

'^  Can  tell  how  far  a  oarclest  fly 
Would  chance  to  torn  the  globe  awry, 
If  flitting  round  in  giddy  circuit, 
With  leg  or  wing  he  kick  or  jerk  it  ;^ 

while  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  practical  life,  he  is  a  ninny  and  is 
not  competent  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  an  ant-heap; — ^I  do  not 
mean  one  of  those  imperial  ant-heaps,  reared  by  the  termites  of 
Africa,  but  one  of  those  Lilliputian  mounds  we  see  in  a  garden  after 
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a  aliower.  Another  is  allowed  to  poisess  talent  and  attainment;  but 
he  has  been  educated  to  believe  that  every  one  who  does  not  attend 
the  churcli  he  attends,  and  employ  the  physician  he  employs,  must  be 
a  wicked  man,  while  anybody  who  does  so  must  be  a  good  one.  And 
thus,  through  some  defect  in  disposition,  in  attainments,  or  in  character, 
which  education  might  and  should  have  remedied,  they  are  set  aside. 

So  in  those  anti-preliminary  meetings,  as  we  may  call  them, — those 
private  interviews  or  conversations  which  iniate  initiation, — what  are 
the  points  which  indicate  this  or  that  individual  as  an  eligible  candi- 
date for  officMi?  In  four  cases  out  of  five, — ^in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,-^ 
are  they  not  some  attributes  that  have  been  developed  or  made  promi- 
nent in  school, — or  in  college,  which  is  only  a  higher  school?  And 
the  case  is  the  same,  when  the  question  first  arises,  whether  a  man  is 
qualified  to  be  an  accountant  in  a  trading  house  or  bank;  an  overseer 
in  a  factory;  a  superintendent  in  a  mechanic's  shop,  or  an  engineer  on 
a  railroad.  In  regard  to  these  first  chances,  which  a  man  has  to 
show  what  he  is,  and  to  better  his  condition,  education  has  far  more 
infiuencc  than  talent.  Ailer  one  has  secured  his  opportunity;  afler 
he  luis  reached  a  position  where  his  capacities  can  speak  for  them- 
selves; then  I  acknowledge  that  less  wiU  depend  upon  his  previous 
training  and  more  upon  his  native  endowments.  But  the  greatest 
vrant  of  a  mass  of  men  is  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  what  is  in  them. 
Give  them  this  opportunity,  and  if  they  have  any  vigor,  they  will 
display  it  and  insure  their  fortune.  Take  this  away  and  their  talent 
rusts  in  a  napkin.  The  most  perfect  seed  in  the  world  can  never  evolve 
its  powers,  until  it  finds  a  soil  in  which  to  germinate. 

Now  all  these,  and  ten  thousand  more  fiicts  like  unto  them,  will 
never  be  denied  or  gainsaid  by  any  person  acquainted  witli  tlie  evolu- 
tion of  effects  from  causes.  And  wliat  is  the  motive  which  the 
teacher  should  derive  from  them?  Surely  no  less  than  this.  His 
every  day's  teaching  and  government  will  elevate  or  depress  the 
condition,  in  all  after  hfe,  of  every  pupil  in  his  school  There  is  not 
one  of  all  the  children  around  him,  on  whom  his  daily  instruction  and 
treatment  will  produce  no  effect.  The  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  condition  of  each  is  to  be,  at  least  partially,  what  he  foredooms. 

A  child  has  a  feeble  constitution,  or  his  native  stamina  have  been 
broken  down  or  enfeebled,  in  early  life,  by  injudicious  exposure  or 
foolish  parental  indulgence.  Perhaps  it  is  now  too  late  ever  to  make 
a  healthy,  athletic  man  of  him.  That  once  attainable  blessing  may 
have  been  forfeited  beyond  redeeming.  What  then?  Is  he  not  stUl 
in  a  condition  to  be  made  either  better  or  worse?  By  a  knowledge 
and  application  of  the  laws  of  PbyBiok>gy,  may  you  not  so  far  restore 
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bim,  as  to  save  liiin  from  two  or  three  fits  of  sickness,  or  from  a 
painful^  costly  period  of  chronic  aihnent  and  debility?  If  jou  can 
not  prolong  his  years  to  seventy,  yon  may  to  sixty,  or  at  least  to 
Mjy  instead  of  his  dying  at  thirty-fiye.  If  you  can  not  prevent  his 
liability  to  colds  and  weak  lungs,  yon  may  at  least  save  him  from 
consumption  and  premature  death.  You  may  so  increase  his  health 
that  he  will  he  able  to  fill  positions  and  perform  duties  of  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  incapable.  Perhaps  you  may  give  him  just  that 
additional  degree  of  strength,  by  which,  when  encompassed  by  the 
perils  of  the  fiood,  he  can  put  forth  the  one  stroke  more  which  will 
save  him  from  drowning.  Extensively  true  as  this  is  in  regard  to 
boys,  how  much  more  so  is  it  of  girls.  It  is  no  imagination  or  ex- 
travagance to  say,  that  your  jadidons  or  injudicious  treatment  of  a 
delicate  girl,  during  a  single  winter's  school  term,  may  save  or  lose 
the  mother  of  a  young  family.  Here  you  have  a  whole  class  of  boys, 
not  one  of  whom  gives  token  of  that  talent  or  address  which  will 
secure  him  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  What  then? 
Can  not  you  make  some  of  them  fit  to  be  senators  or  representatives 
in  the  State  Legislature?  Or  if  this,  on  second  thought,  looks  a  little 
presumptuous,  can  you  not  qualify  more  or  less  of  them  for  some 
respectable  city  or  town  office? 

But  perhaps  some  of  you  will  here  remind  me  of  the  smith,  who 
had  a  piece  of  iron  of  which  he  said  he  would  make  an  axe.  But 
on  heating  and  hardening  and  hammering  it,  it  proved  wholly  insuffi- 
cient for  an  axe.  •^Well,"  said  he,  "I  can  heat  it  again  and  make  a 
hatchet."  But  by  heating  and  tempering  it  the  second  time,  so  much 
of  the  substance  was  lost  in  dnders  and  scoriae,  that  it  now  proved  as 
insufficient  for  a  hatchet,  as  it  was  before  for  an  axe.  "Well,"  said 
he,  "I  will  at  least  make  a  knife  of  it"  So  he  heated,  and  tried  to 
temper  it  the  third  time;  but  its  texture  had  been  destroyed,  and 
there  was  only  a  residuum  of  dross  left  "Ay,"  cried  he,  in  a  pet, 
**ni  heat  you  seven  times  hotter  than  before,  and  douse  you  into  the 
water,  and  make  a  mighty  great  hiss!!** 

Now  do  you  say  you  will  have  scholars  fhnn  whom  you  can  make 
nothing  but  a  mi^ty  great  hiss;  or  perchanoe,  a  mighty  little  hiss,—- 
two  or  three  bubbles  only?  I  reply  by  asking,  whether  you  may  not 
fall  into  the  same  error  as  did  the  hero  of  my  story.  Doubtless,  his 
piece  of  iron,  in  the  beginning,  would  have  made  a  very  respectable 
hatchet;  but  it  was  by  a  series  of  over-estimates  that  its  owner 
reduced  it,  at  last,  to  the  smallest  kind  of  ^^slasle.**  Do  not  teachers 
and  school-officers,  too,  make  the  same  sort  of  mistake,  when  thej 
ioflato  the  ambition  of  all  the  boys  in  the  school,  by  talking  to  them 


aboat  being  goveroors  and  presidents,  and  thus  disgustiBg  them  with 
the  sober  pursuits  of  life?  Probably  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
thousand,  even  in  Massachusetts,  will  ever  be  governors;  and  even 
if  it  were  probable  that  she  could  ever  have  another  president,  her 
turn  would  not  come  once  in  fifty  years.  But  all  children  may  be 
that  ^noblest  work  of  God,  an  honest  man,"  wluoh  is  far  better  than 
any  chief  magistracy  of  state  or  nation. 

But  perhaps  you  will  here  retort  upon  me,  that  you  can  not  make 
all  children  honest     Here,  for  instance,  say  you,  is  a  boy  whose 
natural  organization  is  frightfully  bad.    His  head  is  shaped  like  the 
segment  of  a  sphere ;  his  eyes  are  dose  together,  and  his  ears  close 
behind  his  eyes;  so  that  ahnost  the  entire  mass  of  his  brain  lies  at  the 
base  and  in  the  rear.    His  cranium  resembles  that  of  a  tiger  or  a  ser- 
pent, rather  than  that  of  a  man .    His  father  was  a  devil  and  his  mother 
no  better.    He  was  not  only  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in 
iniquity,  but  he  was  nursed  at  the  paps  of  intemperance  and  lewdness, 
from  his  birth  drank  milk  which  was  nothing  but  rum  leached  through 
human  lacteals,  and  this  too,  adulterated  by  the  basest  impurities 
of  heart  and  brain;   wa3  trained  to  steal  from  the  day  he  could 
walk,  to  swear  from  the  day  he  could  talk,  and  long  before  talking, 
could  lie  in  pantomime.    If  other  children  are  quantities,  more  or 
less,  dipped  out  of  the  infernal  cauldron  of  total  depravity,  he  is  its 
essential  oil,  its  rectified,  thrice  distilled  spirit, — the  Prussic  acid  of  it, 
and  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  of  it !    What  can  be  done,  I  hear  some 
of  you  defiantly  ask,  with  a  case  like  this?    I  acknowledge  this  to 
be  a  tough  problem.    I  admit  that  there  is  no  extraction  of  roots  so 
difficult  as  the  extirpation  of  vice  from  a  heart,  which  is  prone  to  evil 
as  the  sparics  to  fiy  upwards.     Grant  then,  that  you  can  not,  from 
such  a  quasi-monster  as  has  been  supposed,  make  an  intelligent, 
honest,  exemplary,  high-souled  man.    But  can  you,  by  no  possibility, 
save  him  from  the  house  of  connection  or  the  county  jail?    Or  if  this 
would  be  hoipe  run  mad,  can  you  not  save  him  from  the  state-prison; 
or  at  least  reduce  his  sentence  to  one  of  ten  years,  instead  of  imprison- 
ment for  life?    Yes,  my  friends,  the  vilest  and  most  intractable  of 
them  all,  can  you  not  save  him  from  being  a  thief;  or  if  not  finmi 
theft,  then  from  highway  robbery;  or,  if  not  from  highway  robbery, 
then  from  incendiarism  and  murder;  or,  if  not  from  these,  then  from 
piracy  on  the  high-seas,  scuttling  ships,  and  murdering  crews;  or,  once 
more  and  finally,  from  the  commission  of  all  these  atrocities,  together? 
Cbn  you  not  reduce  him  to  a  single  devil,  instead  of  his  being  a 
legion?    If,  animated  by  a  sublime  hope,  and  filled  with  the  wonder* 
working  spirit  of  love,  yoa  can  doaliorany  of  these  things,  we  have 


raaoD  to  believe  that  yoa  will  cuiae  a  thrill  of  joj  among  tlie  angeb 
of  heaven. 

Not  long  Bioce,  I  yiated  a  prison  in  a  neighboring  slate,  and  spent 
the  greater  pari  of  the  daj  in  private  conversations  with  different 
prisoners,  in  order  to  learn  the  histories  of  their  temptation  and  fall, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  thej  received  their  ponishmenL  THiile  I  was 
there,  two  new  convicts  arrived.  I  went  to  the  receiving  lodge,  where 
thej  were  delivered.  There  was  the  Prison-beck,  in  which  was 
recorded  the  names,  ages,  occupation,  offence,  term  of  sentence,  and 
so  forth,  of  all  who  came  to  dwell  in  those  gloom j  abodes.  The  book, 
in  which  these  entries  were  made,  was  a  great  folio,  probably  of  not 
less  than  five  thousand  pages.  It  had  been  recently  procored,  and 
oolj  a  small  part  of  it  was  filled.  How  can  I  express  the  mournful 
interest  with  which  I  looked  along  the  pages  of  recorded  crime  and 
allotted  penalty.  What  a  sententious  column  was  that,  in  which  was 
written  "For  two  years;"  ** For  five  years;"  "For  ten  years;"  "For 
life;"— and  that  other  column  containing  the  words,  "Theft;"  "Bob* 
bery;"  "Burglary;"  "AUempt  to  kill,"  and  so  forth.  Oh,  if  to  these 
culprits,  in  their  early  days,  God  had  sent  an  angel,  in  the  form  of  a 
wise  and  faithful  teacher,  would  those  terrible  words  ever  have  been 
written  against  their  names? — ^would  their  names  ever  have  been 
found  in  that  book? 

I  have  said  that  I  looked  with  an  inexpressibly  mournful  interest 
upon  the  sad  pages  of  that  book  which  had  been  already  filled.  But 
with  a  sadness  far  more  profound  and  solemn,  did  I  look  upon  the 
pages  which  had  not  been  filled, — ^whose  clear  white  sheets  had  not 
yet  been  blackened  by  the  records  of  guilt  and  condenmation.  We 
have  no  adequate  ground  for  hope,  that  those  yet  undefiled  pages  will 
never  be  filled;  and  who  are  they  whose  names  are  to  be  ifvittea 
therein?  The  young  man,  bold,  fiery,  and  reckless,  whose  veins  are 
fermenting  with  the  new  wine  of  life;  but  into  whose  heart  no  moral 
alchymist  has  ever  infused  a  principle  which  will  transmute  his  ten- 
dencies for  evil  into  desires  for  good; — ^his  name  must  be  there.  The 
rash,  brave  boy  of  the  school-room ; — ^the  ringleader  in  sport  and  in 
mischief;  who  bears  the  severest  punishments  as  stcucally  as  an  Indian 
bears  fire ;  whose  fatal  misfortune  is  to  have  parents  or  teachers  insane 
enough  to  believe  that  they  can  extinguish  the  fervid  spirit  within 
him,  which  God  only  meant  they  should  direct; — hb  name,  too, 
must  be  there.  Ay,  and  who  shall  say  that  the  name  of  the  sweet 
babe  in  its  mother's  arms, — ^whether  now  6;ently  closing  its  eyes  to 
sleep,  as  the  tender  flower  folds  its  petals  at  the  approach  of  eve,  or 
whether  waking  to  new-bom  life  and  joy  after  reanimating  slumbers  9— 
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Ye^  or  the  same  infant  coming  perfumed  with  baptismal  water  from 
the  holj  font; — who  shall  saj  that  his  name,  too^  in  consequence  of 
OYer-indulgence  and  under  restraint,  shall  not  lengthen  out  that  black 
catalogue  of  guilt?  Teacher,  you  can  forefend  the  awful  hand- 
writing, in  books  like  these,  by  a  sacred  hand-writwg  upon  the  souL 
Not  by  charms  and  talismans,  not  by  phylacteries  upon  the  garments, 
or  frontlets  upon  the  brow,  or  amulets  suspended  from  the  neck;  but 
by  a  cultivation  of  the  conscience,  by  the  living  and  sovereign  efficacy 
of  the  law  of  God  written  upon  the  heart,  you  may  do  this  holy 
work* 

But  we  have  been  looking  only  at  the  darkest  points  in  the  pic- 
ture,— at  its  doleful  shadows,  and  not  at  its  celestial  lights.    In  our 
schools  are  to  be  found  the  greatest  elements  of  hope  for  our  country 
and  for  the  world.     Bright  talents  are  there,  which  shall  find  and 
follow  the  foot-prints  of  the  Deity,  and  reveal  to  us  more  of  his 
attributes,  by  revealing  to  us  more  of  His  marvelous  works.    The 
vivid  genius  is  there,  which  will  find  new  chords  in  the  human  soul, 
to  be  thrilled  with  joy.    The  capacities  of  benevolence  and  duty  are 
there,  which  shall  add  hosts  to  the  now  feeble  bands  of  philanthro- 
pists, who  shall  go  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  giant  iniquities  of  the 
world,— with  the  Titanian  sins  of  intemperance,  of  oppression  in  all 
its  forms,  with  the  spirit  of  war  and  with  bigotry.    The  executive 
and  adminbtrative  talent  is  there,  which  for  good  or  for  evil,  shall 
ere  long  find  its  way  into  the  counsels  and  guide  the  energies  of  the 
State,  or  the  vaster  energies  of  the  nation.    These  powers  and  possi- 
bilities are  all  there,  and  it  is  hardly  a  license  of  speech  to  say  that 
you  hold  them  as  in  the  hollow  of  .the  hand.     Go  to  your  work  then, 
as  if  worthy  the  custody  and  stewardship  of  these  mighty  interests. 
Replenish  your  energies  by  the  hopes  which  such  resources  legiti- 
mately supply.     Look  forward  to  the  glorious  results  which  fidelity  on 
your  part  must  assuredly  produce.    Stand  among  your  pupils  like 
prophets  and  seers,  and  labor  to  bring  nearer  the  vision  which  your 
prescience  reveals.     Consider  yourselves,  as  yon  truly  are, — vice- 
gerents of  God,  placed  in  authority  over  the  richest  of  all  his  prov- 
inces, and  responsible  to  a  great  extent,  for  their  beauty  and  grandeur 
and  moral  well4)eing. 

Here  is  a  boy  who  seems  head-strong  and  obstinate,^-stubbora 
almost  to  suUenness ; — analyze  the  case;  it  may  be,  that  this  exhibi- 
tion of  character  is  founded  upon  the  noble,  though  untrained  princi- 
ples of  conscience  and  firmness;  and  if  it  so  be,  you  have  only  to 
manage  the  case  wisely,  to  make  another  Martin  Luther  of  him; — a 
man  who  will  defy  the  Papal  anathemas  of  his  day,  as  did  the  old 


Iiero  of  Wilieoburg,  in  the  Mecnih  century.  Here  are  two  plny> 
male?,  Ixtund  logelher  as  It  were  by  wme  congenial  affinity,  diligcnl 
in  Bludy,  conspieuous  in  recitation;  but  vehement  and  Tociferous, 
almost  beyond  endurance.  Do  not  alienate  ihe^e  youlhru!  Bonner^et, 
by  the  base  motive  of  rivalry  and  emulation:  but  rather  fitrengtlieii 
llieir  alluchment  and  guide  them  aright,  and  by  and  by,  perhaps  (rora 
different  paria  of  the  um'on,  they  may  meet  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
not  to  contend  with  each  other,  at  the  faeiul  of  hostile  fautions,  but  to 
lift  their  voices  together,  like  true  »ons  of  thunder,  agaiaffi.  comiptioM 
in  high  places.  Here  is  on  un^phlsticated  child,  whoee  voice  ^tert 
and  his  eye  moistens,  as  he  reads  the  gtory  of  some  wounded  or  im- 
prisoned bird,  or  of  a  hare  pursacd  to  its  death  by  hounds,  quQdnipeil 
and  biped.  It  was  a  beaming  seraph  from  the  throne  of  Ood,  then 
nestling  in  his  heart,  which  choked  thai  voice  and  bedewed  thai  eye. 
Save  him  from  the  profanation  of  ridicule  and  levity.  In  the  fuUnesa 
of  time,  he  will  go  forth  to  give  liight  to  the  blind,  to  loose  the  toogne 
of  the  dumb,  to  gather  the  insane  from  ihetr  living  tombs  and  head 
demoniacs  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  power  of  Christ.  There  sila  a 
little  girl,  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  the  simplicity  of  her  dnai, 
and  by  the  tenderness  with  which  she  watches  the  little  ones  of  the 
school  however  ill-clad  or  ill-mannered  they  may  be.  No  gaudy 
ribbons  delight  her  eye;  no  gleefiil  games  can  make  her  forgetful  of 
the  safely  of  the  comfort  of  others.  Rescue  her  from  the  pride  of 
wealth,  from  the  frivolity  and  empliticss  of  fanhionable  life;  nod  when 
otliers  shall  be  wasting  their  time  at  theatres  and  assemblies,  the  will 
be  a  ministering  angel  to  the  poor,  in  their  crowded  hoveb  and  cellart, 
and  sweetening  the  earth  with  her  tbotstepe,  aa  she  goes  on  her  errand 
of  mercy  and  love.  Another,  as  quiet  of  mien,  but  of  bolder  resolve, 
like  3Irs.  Fry  or  Miss  Dix,  will  stand  before  Governors  and  L^jsla- 
t urea,  hushing  the  storm  of  parlizan  warfare  by  her  rebukes,  and 
making  tlicm,  for  very  shame,  if  for  no  better  reason,  provide  lor  the 
woes  (if  humanity. 

These,  my  friends,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  lofty  motives,  with 
which  every  teacher  should  ga  to  his  school,  in  the  morning  g  with 
which  he  should  live  among  his  pupils  during  tlie  dny;  and  la 
the  eustainiag  consciousness  of  which,  he  should  sock,  at  aigh^ 
the  rest  which  will  pre|Xu-o  him  for  t)ic  renewal  of  his  labon. 
With  the  &ithful  and  iVultful  teacher,  not  a  day  will  pass,  in  wludi 
he  will  not  so  modify  and  ennoble  the  cliaracter  of  his  pupils, 
that  they  will  choose  n  wisi:r  arid  more  exalle<l  course  of  eonduct 
in  the  eventAiI  crises  of  life.  He  will  he  making  belter  hiubaoda 
and  wives,  better  fatfaen  and  mothers,  and  scattering  from  afar, 
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blessed  eras  of  goodness  and  joj  all  along  the  future  course  of  his 
pupils'  lives. 

Surrounded  by  these  motives,  and  summoned  onward  bj  these 
hoped,  if  there  be  any  one  who  can  ever  talk  of  the  irksome  task  of 
instructing  the  young,  or  advocate  blows  as  the  chief  moral  instru- 
mentality,— the  first  resort  in  cases  of  difficulty; — ^let  him  throw 
aside  his  books  and  seize  the  ox-goad;  let  his  talk  no  longer  be  of 
children  but  of  bullocks ;— or  rather,  let  him  betake  himself  to  stone- 
hammering,  and  by  cheating  his  imagination  with  the  grateful  delusion 
that  granite  blocks  are  boys'  backs,  get  greater  day'j  work  out  of  his 
hard  bones  and  harder  heart. 

What  special  need  is  there  to  exhort  teachers  to  possess  their  souls 
in  patience  ?  A  teacher  has  no  more  excuse  for  passion,  because  of 
the  thousand  oversights  and  cases  of  ibrgetfulness,  and  carelessness, 
and  waywardness  m  a  group  of  young  c^hildrcn,  than  an  orchardist 
l^as  for  indulging  m  fits  of  anger,  because  his  fruits  are  acrid  while 
they  are  yet  immature,  or  untouched  by  the  hues  of  the  rainbow 
while  they  are  yet  unripe.  Waywardness  and  what  Carlyle  calls 
^^un-wisdom/'  are  in  the  nature  of  childhood,  as  much  as  sourness  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  apple  or  a  berry,  before  it  has  had  time  to  be 
ripened;  or,  if  any  one  objects  to  this  expressioii  as  too  oondemnatoi^  of 
the  nature  of  childhooJ ;  still  it  can  noibe  denied  that  such  have  been 
the  transgressions  of  parents  that  children  do  inherit  painful  suscepti- 
bilities of  evil  Yet  infinitely  more  blameworthy  are  the  fathers  who  ate 
the  grapes,  than  the  children  whose  teeth  have  been  set  on  edge  by  their 
sourness.  While  human  nature  remains  as  it  now  is,  we  must  expect 
much  of  inconsidorateness  and  aberration  in  the  young.  It  is  the 
special  function  and  office  of  a  teacher  to  supply  the  necessary  ame- 
liorating influences.  But  this  transforming  work  can  not  be  done  by 
one  day's  labor,  any  more  than  harvests  can  be  npened  by  one  day's 
sunshine.  The  sun  and  clouds  might  as  well  refuse  to  shine  and 
shower,  because  the  various  growths  of  the  summer  are  not  perfected 
in  a  day.  Yet  with  what  calm  constancy  they  pursue  their  work . 
and  not  the  waste  and  loss  of  the  wide  wilderness  restricts  their 
bounty.  Under  the  slanting  beams  of  the  vernal  sun,  the  com  germi- 
nates, the  fruit  trees  bud  and  blossom  and  the  vine  shoots  up  its 
branches.  As  yet,  however,  for  all  purposes  of  human  utility,  they 
are  worthless.  But  is  the  sun  wearied  or  discouraged?  Does  he  not 
a^oeIl4  the  heayens;  does  he  not  Icngtlien  his  day,  and  pour  down 
i^poa  them  his  solstitial  fervor  ?  Still,  neither  in  the  com,  nor  in  the 
fmii  is  there  any  sustenance  for  man,  and  the  young  grape  is  more 
MtUt  than  wormnood  to  the  taste.    For  weeks  and  months  that  son 
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labors  on,  incrcadng  the  ardor  of  his  beams ;  till.  aMengch,  the  rich 
fields  wave  a  welcome  to  the  harvester ;  the  orchards  glow  with  orient- 
colored  fruitage;  and  in  the  fullness  of  gratitude,  the  grape  bursts 
with  its  nectariou9  juices.  It  is  the  euthanasia  of  the  year.  It  is 
like  the  dying  psalm  of  a  righteous  man.  Look  at  that  miracle  of 
beauty,  the  century  plant  For  lustrums  and  decades,  the  seasons 
and  the  elements  labor  on  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  but  seem  to  labor 
in  vain.  It  absorbs  the  nurture  of  generations  of  cultivators,  yet 
appears  to  make  no  requital  for  their  care.  But  at  length  its  slow 
maturing  powers  approach  their  crisis.  The  day  of  its  efflcn'escenoe 
comes.  The  gorgeous  flower  burets  forth,  queenly,  beautiful  as 
Aphrodite  from  the  waves,  and  loading  the  air  with  the  gathered 
perfumes  of  a  hundred  years.  And  to  you,  my  friends,  this  is  the 
moral : — Not  a  ray  of  sunshine  ever  fell  upon  that  plant ;  not  a  rain- 
drop nor  a  dew-drop  ever  fertilized  or  refreshed  it;  not  a  kind  office 
of  its  guardian  was  ever  expended  upon  it,  which  is  not  now  remem- 
bered and  proclaimed  in  the  grandeur  of  its  bloom  and  the  richness 
of  its  fragrance.  Learn  a  lesson  from  the  ancient  oaks,  which  you 
pass  daily  in  your  walk  to  the  school-room.  In  rearing  them  to  their 
loftiness  and  majestic  proportions,  has  nature  ever  grown  weary  or 
impatient,  since  the  day  when  these  tiny  germ?  clefl  the  shell?  Of 
all  the  occupations  among  men,  the  teacher,  who  knows  the  nobility 
of  his  work,  and  feels  its  divine  impulses,  has  the  least  need  of  pa- 
tience. The  delver  among  insensate  clods;  the  hewer  of  wood;  the 
operative  who  spins  the  lifeless  thread  or  casts  the  monotonous  shuttle ; 
the  statesman  who  declares  himself  constrained  to  warp  the  eternal 
principles  of  rectitude  to  accommodate  his  policy  to  the  ignorance  and 
selfislmess  of  men ;  the  minister  who  strives  to  soften  hearts,  which 
inveterate  sins  have  ossified;  the  judge  who  sends  human  beings  to 
the  state's  prison  or  the  gallows,  one  day's  work  of  whom  is  enough  to 
crush  the  life  out  of  a  man's  heart; — the  soldier  who  slays  his  fcltew- 
man  in  battle,  or  is  himself  slain ;— these  have  need  of  jwjrfi'«M»,— or 
something  else  I  know  not  what;— but  to  enjoin  patience  upon  those 
whose  very  office  and  mission  it  is  to  prepare  children  for  all  the 
happiness  of  this  world,  and  to  bring  the  kingdom  of  heaven  round 
about  them,  is  an  intolerable  indignity  and  grievance. 

What  I  long,  above  all  other  things  upon  earth,  to  see, — what 
prophets  and  kings  might  well  desire  to  see,  but  as  yet  have  never 
Been, — is  a  glorious  brotherfiood  of  teachers,  whose  accomplished 
minds  and  great  hearts  are  bound  together  by  their  devotion  to  one 
object, — and  that  object  a  desire  to  reform  the  world, — to  re-impress 
Upon  the  heart  of  man  the  almost  obliterated  image  of  his  Mdcer. 
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Were  teachers  animated  bj  the  spirit  which  insphes  the  martial  hero, 
such  a  union  and  for  such  an  object  would  not  be  postponed  to  be 
seen  by  happier  men  in  some  happier  age,  but  we  ourselves  should 
behold  it.     And  can  not  the  sublimer  motive  give  birth  to  the 
sublimer  effort?    Can  not  those  whose  office  it  is  to  reform  their 
fellow-men,  be  as  devoted  and  as  valiant  as  those  whose  office  it 
is  to  destroy  their  fellow*men?     Is  not  theirs  as  good  a  fight? 
Will  their  songs  of  triumph   be  less  exultant?     Will  not  palms 
as  fadeless  crown  their  victories?     If  we  marvel  greatly. at  the 
bravery  of  men  engaged  in  war,  have  we  not  far  greater  reason 
to  marvel  at  the   lukewarmness   and  unconcern  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in    the  holy  cause  of  enlightening   and   redeeming  the 
race?    Look  at  the  pages  of  history  for  thousands  of  years,  and  see 
what  those  who  have  sought  for  military  glory, — such  lurid  glory  as 
it  is, — ^have  borne  and  done.     Not  commanders  only,  but  subalterns 
and  common  soldiers  perform  feats  of  valor  that  seem  incredible ;  and 
their  bodies  might  be  blown  to  pieces  a  thousand  times,  before  the 
bravery  of  their  hearts  could  be  subdued.     They  scale  mountain- 
lifted  forts,  whose  sides  are  precipices,  while  rocks  like  hail-stones  are 
falling  around  them.    The  blazing  hill  of  the  terraced  battery,  they 
charge  to  the  topmost  tier.    They  rush  to  the  field  where  the  grape 
is  showered  whoie  vintage  is  blood.     As  siegers  and  besieged,  they 
fight  by  day  and  sleep  by  night,  within  range  of  that  newly-invented 
and  terrific  engine  of  destruction,  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
earthly  but  a  volcano  upon  wheels.     At  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Marshal  Ney  had  five  horses  shot  under  him,  and  he  dismounted  from 
the  sixth  and  charged  the  British  infantry  sword  in  hand     In  naval 
engagements,  how  often  do  officers  and  men  ply  their  guns,  till  the 
very  ship, — which  to  them  is  the  earth,  and  their  only  earth, — ^is 
swflillowed  in  the  waves.    When  Paul  Jones  engaged  the  Serapis,  he 
lashed  his  ship  to  the  foe  in  the  embrace  of  death.     He  received 
the  enemy's  broadsides,  until  his  own  vessel  was  almost  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  floating  splinters.     Apparently  sinking,  he  was  summoned  to 
surrender.     "Surrender,"  said  Jones,  "I  hav'n't  yet  begun  to  fight" 
Where  in  our  ranks  are  the  Neys  and  Joneses  and  a  thousand  others 
of  the  mi^ty  men  of  valor?    Where,  amongst  us,  are  the  men  who 
will  forfeit  all  prospects  of  worldly  distinction,  surrender  their  ease, 
pledge  their  fortunes,  sacrifice  health,  and  life  too,  if  need  be,  to  up- 
hold and  carry  forward  the  cause  of  education,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  is  the  cause  of  Grod  and  humanity  ?    If  our  motives  are  stronger 
tibum  those  of  the  shedders  of  human  blood,  why  should  not  our  arms 
and  hearts  be  stronger  than  theirs  also?    And  what  do  we  know  under 
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the  heavens^  or, — ^I  speak  it  with  reverence^-^what  do  we  know  above 
the  heaveoB,  which  can  excel  the  high  emprise  in  which  we  are  em* 
barked  ?    The  world  ia  to  be  redeemed.     For  six  thousand  jeara, 
wiMi  exceptions  ^few  and  far  between,'*  the  earth  has  been  a  dwellin(g^ 
place  of  woe.    There  has  not  been  an  hour  since  it  was  peopled, 
when  war  has  not  raged,  like  a  conflagration,  en  some  part  of  the 
sarface.    In  the  haughtiness  of  despotism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
debasement  of  vassalage,  on  the  other,  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood 
has  been  lost    The  policy  of  the  wisest  nations  has  been  no  higher 
than  to  punish  the  crimes  thejr  had  permitted,  instead  of  rewarding 
the  virtues  thej  had  cherished*     Throughout  the  earth,  until  latelj, 
and  now,  in  more  than  three  of  its  five  grand  divisions,  the  soldier 
and  the  priest  have  divided  and  devoured  it    The  mass  of  the  human 
race  has  sojourned  with  animals^ — ^that  is,  in  the  region  of  the  animal 
appetites;  and  though  the  moral  realms  have  been  discovered,  jet 
how  feebly  have  thej  been  colonized*      But  it  is  impietj  to  sup- 
pose that  this  night  of  darkness  and  blood  will  always  envelope  the 
earth.    A  brighter  daj  is  dawning,  and  education  is  its  daj-star.    The 
honor  of  ushering  in  this  day,  is  reserved  for  those  who  train  up 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go.     Through  this  divinely  appointed 
instrumentality,  more  than  by  all  other  agencies,  the  night  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  is  to  be  dispelled,  swords  beat  into  ploughshares, 
captives  ransomed  and  rivers  of  Plenty  made  to  run,  where  the  rivers 
of  Intemperance  now  flow.     At  this  sight  ''Angels  look  on  and  hold 
their  breath,  burning  to  mingle  in  the  conflict." 

But  the  joys  and  triumphs  of  this  conflict  are  not  for  angels;  thej 
are  held  in  trust  for  those  teachers,  who,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
will  take  them  by  violence, — ^that  is,  by  such  a  holy  ardor  and  invin- 
cible determination  as  will  conquer  time  and  fate,  and  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions, on  which,  alone,  such  honors  can  be  won.  And  if  the  strong- 
voiced  angel,  who  flies  through  heaven  crying,  "  Woe,  woe,  woe,**  to 
the  inhabiters  of  the  earth,  is  ever  to  be  silenced,  he  will  be  silenced  by 
the  stronger  acclamations  of  those  whom  teachers  have  been  among 
the  blessed  and  honored  instraments  of  preparing  for  the  ransom  of 
the  world. 

NoTK.— This  Lecture  was  deUrered  ftt  over  thirty  GoDTMitions  or  AssodatlODt 
of  Teachers  in  seren  different  States. 
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HISTORICAL   DKVRLOPMEtfT. 

In  the  ordinance  of  tho  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in  1785, 
respecting  "  the  disposing  of  lands  in  the  Western  territory,"  "  sec- 
tion sixteen  of  every  township  "  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  "  for  the  government  of  the  Territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,"  coufinned  the  ordinance  of  1785,  and 
declared  *'  that  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  after  setting  forth  in  the 
Preamble  in  words  of  sublime  import  the  national  objects  for  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  ordained  this  fundamental  law, 
expressly  grants  to  Congress  the  power  "to  dispose"  of  the  public 
lands  and  other  property — "to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction"  over 
the  district  to  be  ceded  as  the  seat  of  government — and  "  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  d^c,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare." 

In  the  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Charles  Piuckney,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  29th  of  May  and  the 
18th  of  August,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  sub- 
mitted propositions  "  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
University  at  the  seat  of  government,"  "for  the  advancement 
of  useful  knowledge,"  "  and  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, trades  and  manufiEictures."  On  the  14th  of  September, 
both  of  these  delegates  moved  to  insert  in  the  list  of  powers 
vested  in  Congress,  "to  establish  a  university  in  which  no  preference 
or  distinction  should  be  allowed  on  account  of  religion."  This 
motion  was  opposed  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York,  and  was 
lo0t,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Madison,  expressly  on  the  ground  tliat  the 
power  to  establish  such  a  nniversity  was  included  in  the  grant  of 
exclusive  legislation  over  die  district  in  which  the  govemmeiit 
ahoald  be  located.    And  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  and  from 
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the  subsequent  recommendations  by  President  Washington,  the 
power  to  encourage  agriculture,  trade,  manufactures,  and  education, 
was  understood  by  him,  and  other  statesmen,  to  be  included  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  Congress  "  to  lay  taxes 
and  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States." 

GEORGE  WASmKGTOK. 

Fresh  from  the  discussions  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer,  and  called  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  his  countrymen  to  inaugurate,  as  its  chief  execu- 
tive, the  national  government,  George  Washington,  in  liis  first 
formal  recommendation  of  special  measures  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  ath  of  January,  1790,  after  commending  further  legis- 
lation for  an  efficient  and  uniform  plan  of  military  organization,  as 
well  as  of  a  national  judiciary,  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
"uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights  and  measures;"  "the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,"  "the 
effectual  encouragement,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  new 
arid  useful  inventions  from  abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and 
genius  in  producing  them  at  home ;"  "facilitating  the  intercourse 
between  the  distant  parts  of  our  country  by  a  due  attention  to  the 
post-office,  and  post-roads" — did  not  hesitate  to  add: — 

Nor  am  I  less  persuaded,  that  yoa  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  there 
is  notbinfir  which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public 
happiness.  In  one,  in  which  the  measures  of  government  receive  their  impree- 
8ion  so  immediately  from  the  sense  of  the  community,  as  in  ours,  it  is  propor- 
tioiiably  essential.  To  the  sefurity  of  a  free  constitution  it  contributes  in 
various  ways :  by  convincing  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  adminis- 
tration, that  every  valuable  end  of  government  is  best  answered  by  the  enlight- 
ened confidence  of  the  people ;  and  by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know 
and  to  value  their  own  rights ;  to  discern  and  provide  against  invasions  of 
them ;  to  distinguish  between  oppression  and  the  neoessary  exercise  of  lawful 
authority,  between  burdens  proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their  convenience 
and  ^hose  resulting  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society ;  to  discriminate 
tlie  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness,  cherishing  the  first,  avoiding 
the  last,  and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  cncroaclmients, 
with  an  inviolable  respect  for  the  laws. 

Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be  the  best  promoted  by  affording  aid  to 
seminal ies  of  learning  already  established,  by  the  institution  of  a  national  uni- 
versity, or  by  any  other  expedients,  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  Uie  legislature. 

In  his  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  December  <rth,  1796, 
after  referring  to  the  measures  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  and  urging  immediate  attention  to  agriculture  as  a 
matter  of  individual  and  national  welfare — and  especially  of  consti- 
tuting a  board  (or  as  has  since  been  done,  by  a  National  Depart- 
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roent)  "charged  with  collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and 
enabled  by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aids  to  encourage,  and 
assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement.  This  species  of 
establishment  contributes  doubly  to  th^  increase  of  improvement, 
by  stimulating  .to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a 
common  center  the  results  everywhere  of  individual  skill  and  obser- 
'vation,  and  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation" — he  again 
returns  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  national  university,  and 
also  a  military  academy ;  and  proceeds : — 

The  assembly  to  which  I  address  myself)  is  too  enlightened  not  to  be  fully 
flcnsiblo  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciem^s  contributos  to 
national  prosperity  and  reputation.  True  it  is,^that  our  country  contains  many 
eemioaries  of  learning  highly  respectable  and  useful ;  but  the  funds  upon  which 
they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  comnmnd  the  ablest  professors,  in  the  diOVrcnt 
departments  of  liberal  knowledge  for  the  institution  contemplated,  tiiough  they 
would  be  excellent  auxiliaries. 

Amongst  the  motives  fo  such  an  institution,  the  assimilation  of  tfle  principles, 
opinions  and  manners  of  our  countrymen,  by  the  common  education  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  well  deserves  attention.  The  more 
homogeneous  our  citizen.s  can  bo  made  in  these  particulars,  the  greater  will  be 
our  prospect  of  permanent  union ;  and  a  primary  object  of  such  a  national 
institution  should  be,  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  government. 
In  a  republic,  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  and  what 
duty  more  pressing  in  its  legislation,  than  to  patronize  a  plan  of  communicating 
it  to  thoae  who  are  to  bo  the  future  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  from  Philadelphia, 
"September  Ist,  1796,  referring  to  the  topics  which  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce in  his  Farewell  Address,  a  draft  of  which  he  had  enclosed  in  a 
former  letter,  Washington  regrets  "that  another  subject  (which  in 
my  estimation  is  of  interesting  concern  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country)  was  not  touched  upon  also ;" — 

I  mean  education  generally,  ns  one  of  the  surest  moans  of  enlighteninj^  and 
giving  just  ways  of  thinking  to  our  citizens,  but  particularly  the  establishment 
of  a  university;  where  the  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might 
receive  the  polish  of  erudition  in  the  aits,  s^mcuccs,  and  belles-lettres;  and 
where  those  who  were  disposed  to  run  a  political  course  might  not  only  be 
instructed  in  the  theory  and  principles,  but  (tliis  seminary  being  at  tlie  seat  of 
the  general  government,  whore  the  legislature  would  be  in  session  half  the 
year,  and  tlie  interests  and  politics  of  the  njition  of  course  would  be  discussed,) 
tlK^y  would  lay  the  stirest  foundation  for  the  practical  part  also. 

But  that  which  would  render  it  of  the  liighcst  importance,  in  my  opinion,  is, 
that  at  the  juvenilo  period  of  life,,  when  friendships  are  formed,  and  habits  e»> 
tablished,  that  will  stick  by  one,  the  youth,  or  young  men  from  diflcrent 
parts  of  the  United  States  would  be  assembled  together,  and  would  by  degrees 
discover  that  there  was  not  that  cniiso  for  those  jealousies  and  prejudices  which 
one  part  of  the  Union  had  imbibed  against  another  part:^-of  course  sentiments 
of  more  liberality  in  the  general  policy  of  the  country  would  result  from  it 
What  but  mixing  of  peoplo  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  during 
tlie  war  rubbed  off  those  impressions  t  A  century,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse, 
would  not  have  accomplished  what  the  seven  years'  association  in  arms  did ; 
but  that  ceasing,  pr^udices  are  beginning  to  revive  again,  and  never  will  be 
eradicated  so  effectually  by  any  other  means  as  the  intimate  intercouFse  of  char- 
■ctora  in  early  life,— who  in  all  probability  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  connaels 
of  thia  ooontiy  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  it 
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To  show  that  this  is  no  new  idea  of  mine,  I  may  appeal  to  my  early  commu- 
nications to  Confess ;  and  to  prove  how  serioiialy  I  have  redacted  on  it  since, 
and  how  well  dinposed  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  to  contributo  my  aid  toward 
carry inj;  tiie  meatture  into  effect,  I  onclo^^e  you  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  me 
to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolves  of  the  legislature  of 
that  Stiite  in  consequum-e  thert^of. 

I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  donation  (when  the  navipration  is  in 
complete  operation,  which  it  (^ertai^)y  will  be  in  less  than  two  years,)  will 
amount  to  £1200  or  £1500  sterling  a  year,  and  become  a  rapidly  increasing 
fund.  Tiio  proprietors  of  the  Federal  City  have  tilkcd  of  doing  8ometIiii% 
handsome  tr>wards  it  likewise;  and  if  Congress  ^^ould  appropriate  some  of  the 
western  lands  to  the  same  wies,  funds  suffi.'ient,  and  of  the  most  permanent 
and  in.roHsiiig  sort,  might  be  so  established  as  to  invite  the  ablest  profeSiiorB  in 
Europe  to  conduct  it 

In  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  dated  Sept.  6,  1796,  Washington  adds: 

If  you  think  the  idea  of  a  university  had  bettor  bo  reserved  for  the  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  se^ion,  I  am  content  to  defer  the  communication  of  it  until 
th:it  perio<l :  but  even  in  tliat  ca^^e,  I  would  pray  you,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to 
make  a  draft  for  the  occasion,  preilicated  on  the  ideas  with  ^hich  you  hare 
b.'en  furni4}i<)d:  looking  at  the  Hiiino  time  iit  what  was  said  on  thi^  head  in  my 
$e -on  I  A^Qnih  to  th>3  fint  Congress,  merely  w'.th  a  view  to  see  what  was  said  on 
the  subjeot  :it  that  titno ;  and  thi.<^  you  will  perceive,  was  not  so  much  to  the 
Voiiit  a^  I  w  int  to  express  now*,  though  it  may,  if  proper,  be  glanced  at,  to  show 
that  the  subjv.'Ct  had  caught  my  attention  early. 

I  miu;h  qujsfion  whether  a  recommendation  of  this  measure  to  the  legiBla- 
ture  will  have  a  better  effect  now  than  formerly.  It  may  show,  indeed,  my 
sen-te  of  its  imiK>rtiincn,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  inducement  with  iw  to  bring  the 
matter  b  >rore  the  p-iblic  in  some  shape  or  another  at  the  cl^e  of  my  political 
llf*.  My  object  in  p-oposing  to  insert  it  when  I  did.  was  to  set  the  ;)c/;>fe  rumi- 
natin  r  on  the  importance  of  the  measure,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  bringing 
it  to  p-iss. 

In  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  dated 
September  17,  1796,  Washington  gave  utterance  to  that  noble  sen- 
timent which  has  passed  into  an  axiom  of  political  philosophy  : — 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
for«o  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opiniou  should  bo  enlightened. 

Washington  did  not  confine  the  expressions  of  his  interest  in 
education,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  national  university, 
to  his  official  communications  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, dated  Nov.  27,  1794,  on  a  proposition  communicated  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  for  "  transplanting  the  members  entire  of  the  University 
of  Geneva  to  America,"  there  is  the  following  passage : — 

That  a  national  nniversity  in  this  country  is  a  thing  to  be  denred,  ha<i  always 
been  my  decided  opinion ;  and  the  appropriation  of  ground  and  funds  for  it  in 
the  Federal  City  has  long  been  contemplated  and  talked  of;  but  how  far  ma- 
tured, or  how  far  the  transporting  of  an  entire  seminary  of  foreigners,  who  may 
not  understand  our  language,  can  be  assimilated  therein,  is  more  than  I  am 
prop  I  r  d  to  give  an  opinion  upon ;  or,  indeed,  how  far  fUnds  in  either  case  are 
attainable. 

On  28th  of  Jannary,  1795,  Washington  addressed  from  Phila- 
delphia, the  following  letter  to  the  CommiBaionen  of  the  FedenJ 
District : — 
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GiNTLEiiEir — A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  the  Federal  City 
has  fi*equently  been  the  subject  of  conversation ;  but,  in  what  manner  it  is  pro- 
posed to  commence  this  important  institution,  on  how  extensive  a  scale,  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  how  it  is  to  be  supported,  or  what  progress 
IB  made  in  it,  are  matters  altogetlier  unknown  to  me. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  reflccti9n  and  sincere  regret  with  me, 
that  the  youih  of  tlie  United  States  should  be  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  Although  there  are  doubtless  many,  under  these  circum- 
stances, who  escape  the  danger  of  contracting  principles  unfavorable  to  repub- 
lican government,  yet  we  ought  to  deprecate  the  hazard  attending  ardent  and 
susceptible  mindn,  from  being  too  strongly  and  too  early  prepossessed  in  favoc 
of  other  pohtical  systems,  beK>re  they  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  own. 

For  this  reason  I  have  greatly  wished  to  see  a  plan  adopted,  by  which  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres  could  be  taught  in  their  fullest  extent,  thereby 
embracing  all  the  advantages  of  European  tuition,  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  libenil  knowledge,  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  our  citizens  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  public  as  well  as  private  life;  and  (which  with  me  is  a  consideration  of 
great  magnitude)  by  assembling  the  youth  from  the  different  parts  of  this  rising 
republic,  contributing  from  their  intercourse  and  interchange  of  information  to 
the  removal  of  prejudices,  which  might  perhaps  sometimes  arise  from  local 
circumstancea 

The  Federal  City,  from  its  centrality  and  the  advantages  which  in  othec 
respects  it  must  have  over  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  ought  to  be 
preferred,  as  a  proper  site  for  such  a  university.  And  if  a  plan  can  be  adopted 
upon  a  scale  as  extensive  as  I  have  described,  and  the  execution  of  it  should 
commence  under  favorable  auspices  in  a  reasonable  time,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success,  I  will  grant  in  perpetuity  dtij  shares  in  the  navigation  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  towards  tlie  endowment  of  it 

What  annuity  will  arise  from  these  fifty  shares,  when  the  navigation  is  in  full 
operation,  ciin  at  this  time  be  only  conjectured ;  and  those,  who  are  acquainted 
with  it,  can  form  as  good  a  judgment  as  myself 

As  the  design  of  this  university  lias  assumed  no  form  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  as  I  am  equally  ignorant  who  the  persons  are,  who  have  taken 
or  are  disposed  to  take  the  maturing  of  the  plan  upon  themselves,  1  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  whom  I  should  make  this  communication  of  my  intentions.  If  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Federal  City  have  any  particular  agency  in  bringing  the 
matter  forward,  then  the  information,  which  I  now  give  to  them,  is  in  its  proper 
oburse.  It^  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  more  to  do  in  it  than  others,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  seeing  so  important  a  measure  carried  into  effect,  they  will 
be  00  good  as  to  excuse  my  using  them  as  the  medium  for  disclosing  these  my 
intentions;  because  it  appears  necessary,  that  the  funds  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  the  institution  should  be  known  to  the  promoters  of  it ;  and  I 
eee  no  mode  more  eligible  lor  announcing  my  purpose. 

In  February,  1795,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  from  Monticello  a 
letter  to  President  Washington,  in  reference  to  a  proposition  of  M. 
ITlFemois,  and  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, to  remove  in  a  body  to  the  United  States,  and  establish 
here  a  University,  '^  comprehending  a  College  of  Languages,  pre- 
paratory to  the  principal  one  of  Sciences,  and  also  a  third  one  for 
the  gratuitous  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  to  the  poor/'  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  view  of  a  previous  communication  from  Washington, 
as  to  his  intention  to  aid  by  testamentary  devise,  the  establishment 
of  a  National  University,  thinks  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition, 
with  modifications,  will  give  *'  the  institution  at  the  outset  such  iclat^ 
and  each  solid  advantages,  as  would  insure  a  very  general  concourse 
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to  it  of  the  youths  from  all  oor  States,  and  probably  from  other 
parts  of  America." 

The  composition  of  the  academj  can  not  be  settled  there.  It  most  be  adapted 
to  our  circumstances,  and  can  therefore  only  be  fixed  between  them  and  per- 
sons here  acquainted  with  those  circumstances,  and  conferring  for  the  purpose 
after  their  arrival  here.  For  a  country  so  marked  for  agriculture  as  outb^  I 
should  think  no  professorship  so  important  as  one  not  mentioned  by  them,  a 
profe8.<^)r  of  agriculture,  who,  before  the  students  should  leave  college,  should 
carry  them  tlmiugh  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture; and  that  this  professor  should  come  from  no  country  bat  England. 
Indeed  I  should  mark  Toung  as  the  man  to  be  obtained.  These,  however,  are 
modllicatious  to  be  left  till  their  arrival  here. 

To  this  letter,  Washington  replied  on  the  15th  of  March,  1795 : — 

I  had  little  hr-sitation  in  giving  the  Federal  City  a  preference  over  all  other 
places  for  the  institution,  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  this  Union,  and  where  the  laws 
and  policy  of  it  must  be  better  understood  than  in  any  local  part  thereof.  Sec- 
ondly, because  of  its  centrality.  Thirdly,  because  one  half  (or  near  it)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  whole 
of  the  State  not  inconvenient  tiiereto.  Fourthly,  because,  as  a  part  of  the 
endowment,  it  would  be  useful,  but  alone  would  be  inadequate  to  the  end. 
Fifllily,  because  many  advantages,  I  conceive,  would  result  from  the  jurisdiction 
which  the  general  government  will  have  over  it,  which  no  other  spot  would 
possess.  And,  lastly,  as  this  semmary  is  contemplated  for  the  completion  of 
oducotion  and  study  of  the  sciences,  not  for  boys  in  their  rudiments,  it  will 
afford  the  students  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  debates  in  Congress,  and 
theri'by  becoming  more  liberally  and  bettor  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
law  and  government. 

My  jii<i<;nieiit  and  my  wishes  point  equally  strong  to  the  application  of  the 
James  Uiver  shares  to  the  same  subject  at  the  same  place;  but,  considering  the 
source  from  whence  they  were  derived,  I  have,  in  a  letter  I  am  writing  to  the 
executive  of  Virginia  on  this  subject,  left  the  application  of  them  to  a  seminary 
within  the  State,  to  be  located  by  the  legislature. 

Hence  you  will  perceive,  that  I  have  in  a  degree  anticipated  your  proposition. 
I  was  restrained  from  going  the  whole  length  of  the  sug^3:estion  by  the  follow- 
ing conniderations.  First,  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  or  when  any  plan 
would  be  so  matured  for  the  establishment  of  a  university,  as  would  enable 
any  assurances  to  be  given  to  the  application  of  M.  DUvernois.  Secondly,  the 
propriety  of  transplanting  the  professors  in  a  bod}'  might  be  questioned  for  sev- 
eral reasons :  among  others,  because  they  might  not  be  all  good  characters,  nor 
all  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language.  And  again,  having  been  at 
variance  with  the  leveling  party  of  their  own  country,  the  measure  might  be 
con'^idered  as  an  aristocratical  movement  by  more  tiian  those,  who,  without 
any  just  cause  that  I  can  discover,  are  continually  sounding  the  bell  of  aristoo- 
racy.  And,  thirdly,  because  it  might  preclude  some  of  the  first  professors  in 
other  countries  from  a  participation,  among  whom  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
charaetcrs  in  Scotland,  in  this  line,  might  be  obtained. 

My  letter  to  the  commissioners  has  bound  me  to  the  fulfillment  of  what  is 
therein  engaged;  and  if  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  on  considering  the  subject, 
sliould  view  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do,  the  James  River  shares  will  be  added 
thereto :  for  I  think  one  good  institution  of  this  sort  is  to  be  preferred  to  two 
imperfeet  ones,  which,  without  other  aid  than  the  shares  in  both  navigations,  is 
more  likely  to  fall  through,  than  to  succeed  upon  the  plan  I  contemplate;  whidi 
is,  in  a  few  words,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try abrrjad  for  the  purpose  of  education,  where  too  often  principles  and  habits 
unfriendly  to  republican  government  are  imbibed,  and  not  easily  discarded. 
Instituting  such  a  one  of  our  own,  as  will  answer  the  end,  and  associating  them 
in  the  »ime  seminary,  will  contribute  to  wear  off  those  prejudices  and  unrein 
sonable  jealousies,  which  prevent  or  weaken  (Hendships  and  impair  the  har- 
mony of  the  Union. 
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On  the  16tli  of  March,  1796,  Washington  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Gov.  Brooke  of  Virginia : — 

Sir: — Ever  since  the  General  Aspemblj  of  Virginia  were  pleased  to  submit  to 
my  disposal  titty  shares  in  the  Potomac,  and  one  hundred  in  the  James  River 
Company,  it  has  been  my  anxious  desire  to  appropriate  them  to  an  object  most 
worthy  of  public  regard. 

It  is  with  indescribable  regret,  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  migrating  to  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  bmnches  of 
erudition,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Although  it  would  be 
injustice  to  many  to  pronounce  the  certitinty  of  their  imbibing  maxims  not 
oongenial  with  republicanism,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted,  that  a  serious 
danger  is  encountered  by  sending  abroad  among  other  political  systems  those 
who  have  not  well  learned  the  value  of  their  own. 

The  time  is  therefore  come,  when  a  plan  of  universal  education  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  do  the  exigencies  of  public  and  private 
life  demand  it,  but,  if  it  should  ever  be  apprehended,  that  prejudice  would  be 
entertained  in  one  part  of  the  Union  against  another,  an  efficacious  remedy  will 
be,  to  assemble  the  youth  of  every  part  under  such  circumstances  as  will,  by 
the  freedom  of  intercourse  and  collision  of  sentiment,  give  to  their  minds  the 
direction  of  truths  philanthropy,  and  mutual  conciliation. 

It  has  been  represented,  that  a  university  corresponding  with  these  ideas  is 
contemplated  to  be  built  in  the  Federal  City,  and  that  it  will  receive  considera- 
ble endowments.  This  position  is  so  eligible  from  its  centrality,  so  convenient 
'•0  Virginia,  by  whose  legislature  the  shares  werd  granted  and  in  which  part  of 
the  Federal  District  stands,  and  combines  so  many  other  conveniences,  that  I 
liave  determined  to  vest  the  Potomac  shares  in  that  university. 

Presuming  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  that 
the  shares  in  the  James  River  Company  should  be  reserved  for  a  similar  object 
In  some  part  of  ^hat  State,  I  intend  to  allot  them  for  a  seminary  to  be  erected 
at  such  place  as  they  shall  deem  most  proper.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  a 
seminary  of  learning  upon  an  enlarged  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  the  full 
idea  of  a  university,  is  an  institution  to  be  preferred  for  the  position  which  is  to 
be  chosen.  The  students,  who  wish  to  pursue  the  whole  range  of  science,  may 
pass  with  advantage  from  the  seminary  to  the  university,  and  the  former  by  a 
due  relation  may  be  rendered  cooperative  with  the  latter. 

I  can  not  however  dissemble  my  opinion,  that  if  all  the  shares  were  conferred 
on  a  university,  it  would  become  far  more  important,  than  when  they  are  di- 
vided; and  I  have  been  constrained  from  concentering  them  in  the  same  place, 
merely  by  my  anxiety  to  reconcile  a  particular  attention  to  Virginia  with  a 
great  good,  in  which  she  will  abundantly  share  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

I  must  beg  the  favor  of  your  Excellency  to  lay  this  letter  before  that  honora- 
ble body,  at  their  next  session,  in  order  that  I  may  appropriate  the  Jumes  River 
shares  to  the  place  which  they  may  prefer.  They  will  at  the  same  time  again 
accept  my  acknowledgments  for  the  opportunity,  with  which  they  have  favored 
me,  of  attempting  to  supply  so  important  a  desideratum  in  the  United  States  as 
a  university  adequate  to  our  necessity,  and  a  preparatory  seminary. 

This  letter  was  accordingly  communicated  to  the  Assembly  at 
their  next  session,  when  the  following  resolves  were  passed : — 

In  the  Housb  op  Deleoates,  December  Ui,  1*196, 
Whereas  the  migration  of  American  youth  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education,  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  imbibing  political 
prejudices  disadvantageous  to  their  own  republican  forms  of  government,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  rendered  unnecessary  and  avoided ; 

Resolved^  that  the  plan  contemplated  of  erecting  a  university  in  the  Federal 
City,  where  the  youth  of  tlie  several  States  may  b^  assembled,  and  their  course 
of  education  finished,  deserves  the  countenance  and  support  of  each  State. 

And  whereas,  when  the  General  Assembly  presented  sundry  shares  in  the 
James  River  and  Potomac  Companies  to  George  Washington,  as  a  small  token 
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of  their  gratitude  for  the  groat,  eminent,  and  unrivaled  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  this -Commonwealth,  to  tlie  (jQiied  States,  and  the  world  at  large,  in 
support  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equal  government,  it  was  their  wi8h  and 
desire  that  he  should  appropriate  them  as  he  might  think  best;  and  whereas, 
the  present  General  Assembly  retain  the  same  high  sense  of  his  virtues,  wis- 
dom, and  patriotism ; 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  appropriation  by  the  said  George  Washington  of 
the  aforesaid  shares  in  the  Potomac  Company  to  the  university,  intended  to  be 
erected  in  the  Federal  City,  is  made  in  a  manner  most  worthy  of  public  regard, 
and  of  the  approbation  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Resol  ed,  also,  that  he  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  aforesaid  shares  in  the 
James  River  Company  to  a  seminary  at  such  place  in  the  upper  country,  as  he 
may  deem  most  convenient  to  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  thereof 

The  following  are  provisions  of  Washington's  last  Will : — 

— As  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  reg^t  with  roe  to  see  the 
youth  of  these  tJnited  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  often  before  their  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had  imbib<>d  any  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  liappiness  of  their  own ;  contracting,  too  frei|uently,  not  only 
habits  of  dis^iipation  and  extrava;;jiuoe,  but  principie'S  unfriendly  to  republican 
government^  and  to  the  true  and  gtnu'n-i  liberties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter 
are  rarely  overcome;  for  these  reasons  it  has  been  ray  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan 
devised  on  a  liberal  scale,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic 
ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attach- 
ments and  State  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed 
ought  to  admit,  from  our  national  councils^  Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in  my  estimation),  my  mind 
has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more  likely  to  affect  the  measure, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  a  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  youths  of  fortune  and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for  the 
completion  of  their  educatien  in  all  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  arts 
and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  gov- 
ernment; and,  as  a  matter  of  iulluite  importance  in  my  judgment,  by  associa- 
ting witli  each  other,  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years,  be  enabled  to 
firee  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  prejudices  and  habitual 
jealousies,  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  whicli,  when  carried  to  excess, 
are  never-failing  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnunt  with 
mischievous  consequences  to  the  country.     Under  these  impressions, 

I  give  and  bequeath  in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares  which  I  hold  in  the 
Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  Leg^lature  of  Virgn'nia^) 
towards  the  endowment  of  a  university  to  be  established  within  the  limits  of 
the  Distrii't  of  Columbia,  under  the  au^^pices  of  the  general  government,  if  that 
government  should  incline  to  extend  a  fostering  band  towards  it ;  and  until 
such  seminary  is  established,  and  the  funds  arising  on  these  shares  be  required 
for  its  support,  my  further  will  and  desire  is,  that  the  profit  accruing  therefrom 
shall,  whenever  the  dividends  are  made,  be  laid  out  in  purcha.<!ing  stock  in  the 
bank  of  Columbia,  or  some  other  bank,  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors,  or  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress,  provided  that  honorable  body  should  patronize  the  measure ;  and  the 
dividends  proceeding  therefrom  are  to  be  vested  in  more  stock,  and  so  on  until 
a  sum  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  obtained,  of  which  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  before  many  years  pass  away,  even  if  no  aid  or 
encouragement  is  given  by  legislative  authority,  or  from  any  other  source. 

The  hundred  shares,  which  I  hold  in  the  James  River  Company,  I  have 
given,  and  now  confirm,  in  perpetuity,  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy,  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  in  the  oommonwealth  of  Virginia 

We  shall  continue  this  Historical  Development  of  the  National 
Aspects  of  Education  through  successive  administrations,  down  to 
the  action  of  Congress  at  its  last  session. 
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AX   ADDRC8S  TO  THE  PEOPLS  OF  NEW  JEBSBT  IN  1838> 


Fellow  Citizens  : — We  were  appointed  by  the  Convention  of 
your  own  delegates  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  Common 
Schools.  We  approach  you  with  solicitude,  as  deeply  sensible  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  interest  intrusted  to  us ;  yet,  as  free- 
men speaking  to  freemen,  with  prevailing  confidence. 

The  points  which  we  propose  for  your  attention,  and,  if  we 
might,  would  press  into  every  heart,  are  few,  simple  and  practical ; 
the  necessary  consequences,  it  seems  to  us,  from  principles  which 
all  admit.  We  say  that  knowledge  »>  the  universal  right  of  man: 
and  we  need  bring  no  clearer  demonstration  than  that  intellectual 
nature,  capable  of  it,  thirsting  for  it,  expanding  and  aspiring  with  it, 
which  is  God's  own  ai^ument  in  every  living  soul.  We  say  tliat 
the  assetlion  for  himself  of  this  inherent  right,  to  the  full  measure 
of  his  abilities  and  opportunities,  is  the  univerml  duty  of  man  :  and 
that  whoever  fails  of  it,  thwarts  the  design  of  his  Creator ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  he  neglects  the  gifl  of  God,  dwarfs  and  enslaves  and 
brutifies  the  high  capacity  for  truth  and  liberty  which  he  inherits. 
And  all  experience,  and  every  page  of  history  confirm  the  assertion,  in 
the  close  kindred,  which  has  eveiywhere  been  proved,  of  ignorance 
and  vice  with  wretchedness  and  slavery.  And  we  say  farther,  that 
the  security  of  this  inherent  right  to  every  individual,  and  its  ex- 
tension, in  the  fullest  measure,  to  the  greatest  number,  is  th^  univer- 
nal  interest  <f  man  ;  so  that  they  who  deny  or  abridge  it  to  their 
fellows,  or  who  encourage,  or,  fronr  want  of  proper  influence,  per- 
mit them  to  neglect  it,  are  undermining  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment, weakening  the  hold  of  society,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
that  Unsettling  and  dissolving  of  all  human  institutions,  which  must 
result  in  anarchy  and  ruin,  and  in  which  they  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  must  be  the  greatest  sufferers.     A  lesson,  clearly  taught  by 

•  The  Convention  amembled  in  Trenton  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  January,  18^3,  Chief  Jus 
tice  Homblower  presiding.    The  addreM  was  prepared  by  the  Rt  Rev.  George  W.  Doaoe^ 
I9  behalf  of  a  CommiUee  conaifUng  of  Bishop  Doane,  OkadrmoHf  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  M  J 
Rheea,  T.  Prelingfauyaen,   J.  6.  Groeo,  D.  B.  Ryall,  A.  B.  Dod,  A.  Aiwood,  and   8.  B 
Oummere. 
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that  divine  philosophy,  in  which  the  Maker  of  mankind  becomes 
their  Teacher ;  reveals  the  world  as  but  one  neighborhood,  and  men 
as  brethren  of  one  family ;  and  writes  upon  all  social  institutions 
these  golden  truths,  the  fundamentals  and  essentials  of  the  true  po- 
litical economy,  which  neither  individuals  nor  nations  have  ever 
disregarded  with  impunity,— r-"  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  " — "  none  of  us  liveth 
to  himself" — "  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with 
it" — "bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ" 

If  the  truth  of  these  positions  be  established,  their  application  is 
self-evident.  And  there  never  was  a  nation,  since  the  world  was 
made,  in  which  their  obligation  was  so  clear,  or  its  application  so 
important.  In  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  Ihe  people  are  tho 
governors.  In  practice,  they  ought  to  be.  And  is  ignorance  tho 
qualification  for  good  government?  Would  you  select  a  man  to 
make  your  laws  who  can  not  read  ?  Or  one  who  can  not  write  to 
execute  them?  Yet  the  authority  which  they  exercise,  and  the 
abuses  of  which  they  are  capable,  are  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
theirs,  from  whom  all  power  proceeds,  and  without  whose  permis- 
sion no  wrong  can  be  done.  Fellow  citizens,  we  are  republicans. 
Our  C'  untry  is  our  common  wealth.  We  have  all  an  equal  share  in 
her.  Her  laws  are  alike  for  the  protection  of  all.  Her  institutions 
are  alike  for  the  advantage  of  all.  Her  blessings  are  our  common 
privilege.  Her  glory  is  our  common  pride.  But  common  privi- 
leges impose  a  common  responsibility.  And  equal  rights  can  never 
be  disjoined  from  equal  duties.  The  constitution  which,  under 
God,  secures  our  liberties,  is  in  the  keeping  of  us  all.  It  is  a  sacred 
trust  which  no  man  can  delegate.  He  holds  it  for  himself,  not 
only,  but  for  his  children,  for  posterity,  and  for  the  world.  And  he 
who  can  not  read  it,  who  does  not  understand  its  provisions, 
who  could  not  on  a  just  occasiop,  assert  its  principles,  no  more  sus- 
tains the  character  of  an  American  citizen,  than  the  man  who  would 
not  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  education  is  a  private  matter,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  his  own 
children.  In  theory,  it  is  so.  But  there  are  some  who  can  not,  and 
there  are  more  who  will  not,  make  provision.  And  the  question 
then  is,  shall  the  State  suffer  from  individual  inability,  or  from  indi- 
vidual neglect  ?  When  the  child  who  has  not  been  trained  up  in 
the  way  in  which  he  ought  to  go,  commits  a  crime  against  the  State, 
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the  law,  with  irun  hand,  conies  in  between  the  parent  and  his  off- 
Bpring,  and  takes  charge  of  the  offender.  And  shall  there  be  pro- 
vision  to  punish  only,  and  none  to  prevent  ?  Shall  the  only  ofiGices 
in  which  the  State  is  known  be  those  of  jailor  and  of  executioner? 
Shall  she  content  herself  with  the  stem  attribute  of  justice,  and 
discard  the  gentler  ministries  of  mercy  ?  It  was  said  of  Draco's 
laws  that  they  were  writ  with  blood.  Is  it  less  true  of  any  State 
which  makes  provision  for  the  whipping-post,  the  penitentiary,  the 
scaffold,  and  leaves  the  education  of  her  children  to  individual  ef> 
fort  or  precarious  charity  ?  It  was  well  said  by  the  distinguished 
head  of  our  Judiciary,*  even  more  distinguished  as  the  President 
of  the  late  convention  for  Common  Schools,  "  the  State  has  an  in- 
terest in  every  child  within  her  limits."  May  not  still  more  than 
tins  with  equal  truth  be  said, — the  welfare,  nay,  the  being  of  the 
State  is  bound  up  in  the  character  of  every  child  ?  Think  of  the 
blessings  which  Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Fulton,  and  Mar- 
shall, have  brought  down  upon  our  land  !  Think  of  the  scorn  and 
execration  which  the  name  of  Arnold  brings  with  it,  the  single 
name  in  our  whole  history  at  which  the  nation  needs  to  blush ! 

If  the  positions  be  maintained,  that  the  education  of  the  people  is 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  every  free  State  to  provide  for  the  ediuation  of 
her  children,  we  are  prepared,  fellow  citizens,  for  the  inquiry,  how 
far  has  provision  been  made  for  tf^  discharge  of  this  duty  in  the 
Stale  mth  which  toe  are  most  intimately  connected,  tlu  State  of  New 
Jersey  ?  That  the  (Juty  of  making  some  provision  for  this  end  has 
long  been  recognized,  the  twenty-one  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  passage  of  the  first  act  "  to  create  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  free  schools"  sufficiently  attest.  That  what  has  been  done  is 
insufficient  you  have  yourselves  borne  witness  in  the  general  im- 
pulse which,  in  December  and  January  last,  originated  so  many  of 
those  primary  assemblies — in  our  republic  the  true  sources  of  power 
and  influence — for  the  consideration  of  this  subject;  and  in  that 
large,  intelligent;  and  most  respectable  convention,  composed  of 
delegates,  chosen  by  yourselves,  to  express  your  own  views  on  the 
provisions  for  the  public  instruction,  by  which  it  was  resolved  with 
singalar  unanimity,  that  "  the  general  laws  of  this  State  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Common  Schools  are  essentially  defective  and  ought  to  be 
repealed."  Into  the  question,  '*  What  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
present  law  ?"  the  convention  did  not  enter.     It  was  for  them  to  de* 

*  Chi«r  Jurtice  Horablowtr,  by  his  deportmcfot  m  the  piwidiiif  officer  of  the  Cooventioo,  eddet 
Mw  dignity  to  hb  office,  end  to  hinwidr. 
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clare  the  widbes  of  tbe  people  for  a  more  effective  tfyntein  of  in- 
fltruction.  The  plan  and  its  provisions  they  left  with  perfect  confi- 
deace  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  The  course  which  the 
convention  pursued  is  even  more  becoming  for  us.  The  rather,  ha 
the  matter  is  at  this  very  moment  in  the  course  of  legislative  action. 
And  after  all,  fellow  citizens,  the  question,  **  What  the  law  is  f  is  by 
no  means  so  important  as  the  question,  *'  What  is  public  sentiment  ?*' 
If  the  people  are  but  right  the  Legislature  never  will  be  greatly 
wrong.  Or  if  they  should,  the  remedy  is  easy,  and  the  cure  infal- 
lible. 

Omitting,  all  considerations,  then,  of  what  has  been  or  of  Mihat 
may  be  legislative  enactments  on  the  subject,  we  address  you  as  the 
Sovereign  People,  and  we  say  that  "t/w  your  duty  and  your  hiyh' 
est  interest  to  provide  and  to  maintain^  toithin  the  reach  of  every  child^ 
the  means  of  such  an  education  as  will  qualify  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  of  tJie  Republic  ;  and  will  enable  him,  by  subse- 
quent exertion,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  unconquerable  will,  to 
attain  the  highest  eminence  in  knowledge  andnn  power  which  God 
may  place  within  his  reach.  We  utterly  repudiate  as  unworthy, 
not  of  freemen  only,  but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion  that  there  is  to 
be  an  education  for  the  poor,  as  such.  Has  God  provided  for  the 
poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  thinner  air,  a  paler  sky  ?  Does  not  the  glo- 
rious sun  pour  down  his  golden  flood  as  cheerily  upon  the  poor 
man's  hovel  as  upon  the  rich  man's  palace  ?  Have  not  the  cotter's 
children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all  the  freshness,  verdure,  fragrance, 
melody,  and  beauty  of  luxuriant  nature  as  the  pale  sons  of  kings  ? 
Or  is  it  on  the  mind  that  God  has  stamped  the  imprint  of  a  baser 
birth  so  that  the  poor  man's  child  knows  with  an  inborn  certainty 
that  his  lot  is  to  crawl,  not  climb  ?  It  is  not  so.  God  has  not  done 
it.  Man  can  not  do  it.  Mind  is  immortal.  Mind  is  imperial.  It 
bears  no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  heeds  no  bound 
of  time  or  place,  of  rank  or  circumstance.  It  asks  but  freedom. 
It  requires  but  light.  It  is  heaven-bom,  and  it  aspires  to  heaven. 
Weakness  does  not  enfeeble  it  Poverty  can  not  repress  it  Diffi- 
culties do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  And  the  poor  tallow  chandler'f 
son  that  sits  up  all  the  night  to  read  the  book  which  an  apprentice 
lends  him  lest  the  master's  eye  should  miss  it  in  the  morning,  shall 
stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall  add  new  provinces  to  the  domain 
of  science,  shall  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen  cord  and  bring 
it  harmless  from  the  skies.*  The  Common  School  is  common^  not 
as  inferior,  not  as  the  school  for  poor  men's  children,  but  as  the 

See  FniiklJu*B  Lift. 
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liglit  and  air  are  commoD.  It  ought  to  be  the  best  school  because 
it  is  the  first  school ;  and  in  all  good  works  the  beginning  is  one- 
half.  Who  does  not  know  the  value  to  a  community  of  a  plenlifnl 
supply  of  the  pure  element  of  water?  And  infinitely  more  than 
this  is  the  instruction  of  the  common  School ;  for  it  is  the  fountain 
at  which  the  mind  drinks,  and  is  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  its 
career  of  usefulness  and  glory. 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  the  wise  ordinance  of  Qod  that  man  shall 
work  for  what  he  values.  In  all  the  dealings  of  your  ordinary  life, 
you  act  upon  the  principle.  You  plow  your  fields.  You  urge 
your  spindles.  You  ply  your  fisheries.  You  tend  your  shops.  With 
sweat  of  brow,  or  sweat  of  brain,  each  precious  thing  that  man 
possesses  must  be  gained  and  kept.  At  no  less  price  can  liberty 
and  its  attendant  blessings  be  enjoyed.  "That  which  makes  a 
good  constitution,"  said  wise  and  prudent  William  Penn,*  "  must 
also  keep  it,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue :  qualities  which,  because 
they  descend  not  with  inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by 
a  virtuous  education  of  youth.*^  Ask  not,  then,  when  we  enjoin  on 
you  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  public  instruction,  where  the  cost 
shall  come  from  ?  Were  your  house  beset  with  robbers  would  you 
stop  to  ask  the  cost  of  its  defense  ?  If  an  invading  army  were  to 
land  to-morrow  on  our  shores  must  we  stop  to  count  the  cost  before 
we  march  to  meet  and  to  repel  them  ?  The  Common  Schools  are 
in  the  place  to  us  of  arms,  and  ^troops,  and  fleets.  They  are  oar 
nurseries  of  men.     They  are  indeed  "  the  cheap  defense  of  nations.'' 

What  constitutes  a  State? 
Not  high-raised  battlements  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall,  or  mouted  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfiime  to  pride^ 

No — Men,  high-minded  Men. 

«        «        •        «        « 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
Bat  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain: 

These  constitute  a  State.f 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  for  you  to  say  what  shall  be  the  preaent 
eharacter,  what  shall  be  the  future  destiny  of  New  Jersey.    We 

*  Pntkf  lo  tiM  rnam  of  GotwnnMl,  19B%.      1 8<r  WIIHub  Ioimb,  in  imitotiM  «r  Mtmm 
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have  indeed  a  goodly  heritage.  But  it  £as  been  long  and  shame- 
fnlly  neglected.  We  have  undervalued  our  privileges.  We  have 
overlooked  our  duties.  We  have  been  content  to  be  a  pendent 
merely,  when  we  ought  to  be  an  independent  State.  There  is 
DOW,  thank  God,  the  sound  as  of  a  trumpet  in  the  land  that  stirs 
the  old  heroic  blood.  We  feel  the  remnant  sparks  of  the  forgotten 
fire  which  warmed  our  fathers^  hearts.  The  spirit  of  the  elder  day 
is  breathing  on  us  with  its  quickening  and  invigorating  power.  Let 
us  accept  the  omen.  Let  us  obey  the  noble  impulse.  Let  us  arise 
to  duty  and  to  glory.  Men  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  you  that  are  to 
rise.  You  are  the  State.  You  create  and  you  control  the  Legisla- 
ture, You  enact  and  you  sustain  the  laws.  Yours  are  the  means. 
Yours  is  the  influence.  Yours  is  the  work.  You  make,  you  are  the 
State,  Go  on  as  you  have  now  bep;un.  The  system  of  Common 
Schools  which  shall  be  adopted  by  the  present  legislature,  take  into 
your  own  hands.  If  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  see  that  the  next 
legislature  make  it  such.  Act  together.  Act  with  system.  Act 
like  men.  The  organization  for  the  purpose  is  complete.  The 
General  Committee,  the  Committees  of  correspondence  for  the 
counties,  the  Committees  of  the  townships — ^there  is  not  an  inch 
of  ground  that  is  not  reached,  there  is  not  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey 
whose  heart  may  not  be  roused  by  this  electric  chain.  T^ay  to  your 
hands,  then,  and  employ  it  well.  The  work  is  great,  and  great 
must  be  the  effort,  and  great  the  confidence.  You  must  trust  your- 
selves. You  must  trust  your  fellow  citizens.  You  must  trust  the 
legislature.  A  system  of  public  instruction  is  a  great  and  arduous 
enterprise.  You  must  repose  such  confidence  in  those  who  are  to 
frame  it  as  shall  enable  them  to  do  it  well.  When  it  is  framed  you 
will  do  wisely  to  commit  its  oversight,  subject  to  legislative  super- 
vision, to  a  judicious  Board,*  selected  carefully  from  your  most 
tried  and  faithful  men,  with  wisdom  to  direct  and  with  devotion  to 
exert  its  powers.  Above  all,  give  the  direction  of  the  engine,  with 
a  large  and  liberal  discretion,  to  a  skillful  engineer.  And  when  it 
is  made,  and  manned,  and  set  in  operation,  you  must  still  support 
it,  you  must  watch  over  it,  you  must  be  yourselves  a  part  of  it. 
The  School  Fund  is  not  equal  to  the  work.  And  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  be  so  well  for  you.     Tax  yourselves  for  the  support  of 

*  It  i«  iftid  thftt  there  are  prejudice*  against  a  Board  of  Education,  and  a  Superintendent  We 
•an  hardly  think  that  they  are  general.  If  *o,  our  appeal  it  to  the  good,  sterling,  common  senna  of 
the  people  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  a  turnpike  road,  or  a  steamboat,  or  a  bank,  or  a  eotton  fac- 
tory, whose  affain  are  not  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  Af anafars  t  Is  there  a  mill  in  all  tli«  BHaim 
without  a  miller,  or  a  looomotiTe  in  the  land' without  an  aofinoer  1  Is  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple loM  important  than  all  thaaa  t  Or  is  tbo  systam  of  pohUe  edoeatioo  to  ba  Iba  onlj  aaaa  of  • 
■aohioa  that  goaa  alooal 
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Comnion  Schools  and  you  will  never  be  in  danger  of  taxation  from  a 
foreign  power — you  will  need  less  taxation  for  the  support  of  pauper- 
ism, and  the  punishment  of  crime.  Look  to  your  school-houses. 
See  that  they  arc  convenient  of  access,  that  they  are  comfortable, 
that  they  are  neat  and  tasteful.  Look  to  the  teachers.  See  that 
they  are  taught  themselves,  and  apt  to  teach ;  men  that  fear  God, 
and  love  their  country.  See  that  they  are  well  accommodated,  well 
treated,  well  remunerated.  Respect  them  and  they  will  respect 
themselves,  and  your  children  will  respect  them.  Look  to  the 
scholars.  Have  them  much  in  your  eye,  and  always  in  your  heart. 
Remember  you  are  to  grow  old  among  them.  Remember  you  are 
to  die,  and  leave  your  country  in  their  hands. 

"  Good  Common  Schools,"  says  Governor  Everett,  of  Massachu- 
setts, "  arc  the  basis  of  every  wise  system  of  popular  education." 
This  is  precisely  what  they  are,  the  basis  of  a  systeni ;  but  the  basis 
only.  I^et  us  now  lay  their  broad  foundations  deep  and  strong — 
foundations  that  will  stand  themselves  and  bear  the  noble  structure 
which  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  as  we  trust,  will 
rear  upon  them.  We  are  the  citizens  of  a  small  State.  We  can 
not,  by  our  votes,  control  the  electoral  college.  We  can  not,  by 
our  political  influence,  aspire  to  be  the  empire  State  of  the  confede- 
racy. But  there  is  a  nobler  empire,  whose  dominion  does  not  come 
by  numbers  or  by  physical  power.  We  may  aspire,  if  we  are  just 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  opportunities,  to  wield  the  suffrages  of  mind. 
The  men  of  Athens  were  but  few,  their  territory  small,  their  soil 
indltferent  Yet  did  Athenian  arms  prevail  against  the  myriads  of 
the  East ;  and  to  Athenian  letters  and  Athenian  arts  admiring  na- 
tions still  award  the  palm.  In  the  same  noble  lists  let  us  engage ; 
and  make  the  mastery  of  intellect  the  prize  of  our  ambition.  Let 
us  devote  ourselves  and  consecrate  the  State  to  the  great  work  of 
education.  Let  us  lay  hold  in  earnest  of  the  remarkable  advant- 
ages which  we  possess  in  this  respect,  in  our  accessible  position,  our 
temperate  climate,  our  freedom  from  absorbing  interests,  the  mod- 
erate habits,  and  the  simple  manners  of  our  people.  Let  us  sustain 
our  present  scats  of  learning ;  and  let  kindred  institutions  in  every 
varied  form  be  multiplied  about  us.  .  Let  us  collect  the  children  of 
the  land  :  and  on  their  minds  make  the  mark  which  shall  go  down 
to  latest  generations.  Let  other  States  excel  in  commerce,  or*in 
agriculture,  or  in  manufacturies.  But  let  the  staple  of  our  State  be 
mind;  the  products  of  our  soil,  with  God  to  bless  the  culture, 
knowMge,  and  patriotism,  and  virtue ;  our  highest  object  and  our 
o/^blost  aim  to  bo  the  State  of  Common  Schools,  Academies,  and 
Colleges,  the  edncating  State,  the  nursery  of  freemen. 
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That  which  makes  a  good  Constitution  mast  keep  it,  viz :  men  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue :  qualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  with  worldlj 
inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of 
youth,  for  which  spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony,  all  that  is  saved 
Hi  I  is  lost  WiLUAM  Penn.    Instruetions  to  Council. 

ip 

'  Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  gen- 

eral diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 

should  be  enlightened. 

George  Washington.    Farevell  Addre$9, 

The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  Legislature  in  making  liberal  appro- 

I  priations  in  money  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  is 

an  equal  honor  to  them  and  their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration 

for  letters  and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North 

and  South  America,  and  to  the  world.     Great  is  truth — great  is  liberty — 

great  is  humanity — and  they  must  and  will  prevail 

John  Adams.    Inaugural. 
I. 

I  look  to  the  difiusion  of  light  and  education  as  the  resources  most  to 

be  relied  on  fur  ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the  viilue,  and  ad- 
vancing the  happiness  of  man.  And  I  do  hope,  in  the  present  .spirit  of 
extending  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  the  blessings  of  instruction,  I  see 

■  a  prospect  of  great  advancement  in  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and 
j  this  may  proceed  to  an  indcfmite,  although  not  an  infinite  degree.  A 
'  system  of  general  instruction,  which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our 

citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  .so  it  shall 
'  be  the  latest  of  all  the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to 

take  an  interest.  Give  it  to  us,  in  any  shape,  and  receive  for  the  inesti- 
mable boon  the  thanks  of  the  young,  and  the  blessings  of  the  old,  who 
are  past  all  other  services  but  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country, 
and  blessings  to  those  who  promote  it  Tuomas  Jefferson. 

Learned  institutions  ought  to  be  the  favorite  objects  with  every  fre& 
people ;  they  throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best 

■  security  against  crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public  lib- 
erty. They  multiply  the  educated  individuals,  fVom  among  whom  the 
people  may  elect  a  due  portion  of  their  public  agents  of  every  description, 
more  especially  of  those  who  are  to  frame  the  laws :  by  the  perspicuity, 
the  consistency,  and  the  stability,  as  well  as  by  the  justice  and  equal 
spirit  of  which,  the  great  social  purposes  are  to  be  answered. 

•  Jambs  Madison. 

Moral,  political,  and  intellectual  improvement^  are  duties  assigned  by 
the  author  of  our  existence  to  social,  no  less  than  to  individual  man. 
For  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties,  governments  are  invested  with  power, 
and  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  ezereiae  of  this  power  is  a  duty 
sacred  and  indispensable.  John  Quimct  Aoam^ 
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For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  State,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  our  Ooyemment,  which  unites  into  one  all  the 
minds  of  the  State,  should  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  not  only  the  un- 
derstanding, the  passions,  and  the  will,  but  above  all,  the  moral  faculty 
and  the  conscience  of  an  individual.  Nothing  can  be  politically  right 
that  is  morally  wrong;  and  no  necessity  can  ever  sanctify  a  law  that  is 
contrary  to  equity.  Virtue  is  the  soul  of  a  Republic  To  promote  this, 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality  will  be  as  ineffectual  as 
the  increase  and  enlargement  of  goals.  There  is  but  one  method  of  pre- 
venting crime  and  of  rendering  a  republican  form  of  government  durable ; 
and  that  is,  by  disseminating  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge  through 
every  part  of  the  State,  by  means  of  proper  modes  and  places  of  educa* 
tion ;  and  this  can  be  done  effectually  only  by  the  interference  and  aid 
of  the  legislature.  I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  this  opinion,  that  were 
this  the  last  evening  of  my  life,  I  would  not  only  say  to  the  asylum  of  my 
ancestors  and  my  beloved  native  country,  with  the  patriot  of  Venice, 
^  E$to  p^rpetua^^^  but  I  would  add,  as  the  best  proof  of  my  affection  for 
her,  my  parting  advice  to  the  guardians  of  her  liberties,  establish  and 
support  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  in  every  part  of  the  State.         Benjamin  Rush. 

There  is  one  object  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  your  notice  and 
patronage ;  I  mean  our  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  im- 
portance of  common  schools  is  best  estimated  by  the  good  effects  of  them 
where  tliey  most  abound,  and  are  best  regulated.  Our  ancestors  have 
transmitted  to  us  many  excellent  institutions,  matured  by  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  ages.  Let  them  descend  to  posterity,  accompanied 
with  others,  which  by  promoting  useful  knowledge,  and  multiplying  the 
blessings  of  social  order,  diffusing  the  influence  of  moral  obligations,  may 
be  reputable  to  us,  and  beneficial  to  them.  John  Jay. 

The  first  duty  of  government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  govern- 
ment, is  the  encouragement  of  education.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  precursor  and  protector  of  republican  institutions,  and  in  it 
we  must  confide  as  the  conservative  power  that  will  watch  over  our  liber- 
ties and  guard  them  against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption  and  violence.  I 
consider  the  system  of  our  Common  Schools  as  the  palladium  of  our  free- 
dom, for  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  be  entertained  of  its  subversion, 
as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  enlightened  by  education.  To 
increase  the  funds,  to  extend  the  benefits,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
this  excellent  system,  is  worthy  of  your  most  deliberate  attention.  I  cai 
not  recommend,  in  terms  too  strong  and  impressive,  as  munificent  appro- 
priations as  the  faculties  of  the  State  will  authorize  for  all  establishments 
connected  with  the  interests  of  education,  the  exaltation  of  literature  and 
science,  and  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 

Db  Wnr  Clinton.    Menage  as  Chternor, 

The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated,  defrmuda  the 
conunnnity  of  a  lawful  citizen,  and  bequeathes  to  it  a  nuisance* 

Cqancellob  KiatT. 
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For  augmenting  the  aggregate  amotint  of  intelligence  and  mental 
power,  in  any  community,  the  grandest  instrumentality  ever  yet  devised 
is  the  institution  of  Common  Schools.  The  Common  School  realizes  all 
the  fiicta,  or  fables,  whichever  they  may  be,  of  the  Divining  Rod.  It 
tries  its  ezpenraents  over  the  whole  surface  of  society,  and  wherever  a 
buried  fountain  of  genius  is  flowing  in  the  darkness  below,  it  brings  it 
above,  and  pours  out  its  waters  to  fertilize  the  earth.  Among  mankind, 
hitherto,  hardly  one  person  in  a  million  has  had  any  chance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  higher  faculties.  Hence,  whatever  poets,  orators,  phi- 
losophers, divines,  inventors  or  philanthropists,  may  have  risen  up  to 
bless  the  world,  they  have  all  risen  fh)m  not  more  than  one  millionth  part 
of  tlic  race.  The  minds  of  the  rest,  though  equally  endowed  with  talent, 
genius  and  benevolence,  have  lain  outside  the  scope  of  availibility  for 
good.  These  millions,  with  the  exception  of  the  units,  have  been  drudges, 
slaves,  cattle ;  their  bodies  used,  their  souls  unrecognized.  Ah,  nowhere 
else  have  there  been  such  waste  and  loss  of  treasure,  as  in  the  waste  and 
loss  of  the  Human  Faculties.  All  spendthrift  profusions,  all  royal  prodi- 
galities, are  parsimony  and  niggardliness,  compared  with  the  ungathered, 
abandoned  treasures  of  the  human  soul.  As  civilization  has  advanced, 
perhaps  one  child  in  a  hundred  thousand,  and,  in  more  favored  nations, 
one  child  in  ten  thousand,  has  been  admitted  to  the  opportunities  of 
knowledge.  Forthwith,  the  men  capable  of  constructing  the  institutions 
or  the  engines  of  human  improvement  and  adornment  appeared ;  and  in 
numbers,  too,  far  beyond  the  proportionate  share  of  the  constituencies 
from  which  they  sprang.  But  if,  instead  of  striking  the  fetters  of  prohi- 
bition from  one  in  a  hundred  thousand,  or  from  one  in  ten  thousand, 
those  fetters  are  stricken  from  all,  and  incitements  to  exertion  and  aids 
to  self-development  are  supplied  to  all ;  then,  immediately,  quick  as  water 
gushes  from  unsealed  fountains,  Shermans  rise  up  from  the  shoemaker's 
bench,  Beechers  come  from  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  and  Bowditches  and 
Franklins  from  the  ship-chandler's  and  the  tallow-chandler's  shop,  and  a 
new  galaxy  shines  forth  over  all  the  firmament  of  genius.  These  are 
truths  which  the  uneducated  nations  do  not  understand ; — truths  too, 
which  the  caste-men,  whether  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  do  not  wish  to 
understand.  Horace  Mamn.    Inaugural  at  Antioch  ColUge, 

The  theory  of  our  government  is, — not  that  all  men,  however  unfit^ 
«hall  be  voters, — but  that  every  man,  by  the  power  of  reason  and  the 
sense  of  duty,  shall  become  fit  to  be  a  voter.  Education  must  bring  the 
practice  as  near  as  possible  to  the  theory.  As  the  children  now  are,  so 
will  the  sovereigns  soon  bo.  How  can  we  expect  the  fabric  of  the  gov- 
.einment io  stand,  if  vicious  materials  are  daily  wrought  into  its  frame- 
work t  Education  must  prepare  our  citizens  to  become  municipal  ofii- 
oers,  intelligent  jurors,  honest  witnesses,  legislators,  or  competent  judges 
of  legislation, — in  fine,  to  fill  all  the  manifold  relations  of  life.  For  thia 
end,  it  most  be  universaL  The  whde  land  most  be  watered  with  the 
tftrcama  of  knowledge.  Hobagb  If  aioi. 
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What  constitutional  right  has  the  government  to  impose  the  burthen 
of  taxation  on  individual  property,  or  to  employ  the  public  funds,  how- 
ever obtained,  for  the  furtherance  of  any  such  object  as  that  of  popular 
instruction  ?  Is  not  education  a  personal  advantage,  accruing  to  the  in- 
dividual instructed,  as  much  as  the  possession  of  property,  or  any  other 
good — and  by  what  right  does  the  government  undertake  to  bestow  per- 
sonal benefits  at  all,  much  more  to  compel  one  class  of  men,  because 
they  are  men  of  substance,  to  bear  the  expense  of  benefits  gratuitously 
bestowed  on  another  class  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  power  over  education  is  one  of  the  powers  of 
public  police,  belonging  essentially  to  government  It  is  one  of  those 
powers,  the  exercise  of  which,  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  so- 
siety — to  its  integrity,  and  its  healthy  acUon.  It  rests  on  the  same 
foundation  as  that  which  is  employed  in  defining  and  taking  cognizance 
of  crime,  in  erecting  courts,  both  of  civil  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  in 
establishing  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  in  compelling  the  performance 
of  contracts,  and  the  reparation  of  iqjuries.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
one  among  a  number  of  means  to  the  same  end,  either  of  which,  or  all 
of  which,  may  be  freely  used,  according  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
the  public  authorities.  All  are  lawful,  and  equally  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional modes  of  action.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  choice  is  not  a 
question  of  expediency  or  economy  only — though  certainly  important  in 
the  latter  point  of  view ;  but  it  becomes  a  question  of  humanity  alsa 
For  while  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  offences  against  society,  when  committed,  and  for  the  compulsory  ob- 
servance of  personal  obligations,  and  redress  of  personal  grievances,  yet 
it  is  vastly  preferable,  undoubtedly,  that,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
there  should  be  no  grievances  to  be  redressed,  no  broken  promises,  and 
no  committed  crimes.  It  is  the  aim,  and  the  undoubted  tendency 
of  education,  properly  understood  and  conducted,  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
iect — an  object  of  incalulable  benefit  to  human  society.  As  a  measure, 
designed  to  operate  only  as  a  law  of  police,  the  public  support  of  educa- 
tion goes  behind  all  crime,  and  all  injurious  and  disturbing  action  in 
society,  and  seeks  to  occupy  the  intellect  and  the  affections  of  men,  and 
simply  by  informing  the  mind  and  molding  the  temper,  by  demonstra- 
ting that  it  is  the  interest  and  the  happiness  of  each  to  be  just  and  gen- 
erous towards  all,  by  letting  a  little  l^g;ht  in  on  the  understanding,  and 
touching  the  hearty  either  to  take  from  them  the  disposition  to  offend  one 
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another,  or  to  injure  society,  or  to  arm  them  with  strength  of  purpose  to 
resist  every  temptation  to  do  so. 

But  there  is  another  and  hroader  ground,  still,  on  which  to  rest  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  state,  in  regard  to  education.  That  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  is  enough  for  the  authority,  if  the  state  choose  to 
exercise  it,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  enough  for  the  duty 
also.  But  the  consideration  which  wo  now  approach,  is  not  only  suffi- 
cient for  the  abundant  justification  of  authoritative  action — it  demands 
action,  and  the  state  could  not  justify  itself  to  the  people  without  it 

The  people  of  this  state,  having  united  themselves  together  in  a  civil 
society,  have  agreed  to  secure  to  themselves,  or  to  attempt  to  secure  to 
themselves,  the  highest  advantages  of  the  social  compact,  through  the 
agency  of  certain  forms  of  government  and  admmistration.  We  have 
adopted  the  representative  system  ;  and  we  start  from  the  position,  that 
the  whole  political  power  of  the  country,  much  of  it  for  immediate  exer- 
cise, and  all  of  it  by  ultimate  reference,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
And,  on  this  grand  position,  as  a  basis,  do  all  our  constitutional  forms 
absolutely  rest  But  just  as  children  are  unfit  to  govern  themselves,  so 
are  uneducated  men,  being  still  children,  though  of  huge  growth,  unfit 
to  govern  themselves.  In  one  mode  or  another,  associations  of  such  men 
always  have  had,  and  always  will  have,  protectors  and  masters ;  and  we 
hardly  need  add,  that  a  people  with  masters  of  any  sort,  as  the  basis  of  a 
free  representative  system*  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  popular  cultivation,  as  difiusive  and  general  as  the  num- 
bers composing  the  republic,  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our 
republican  forms — and  hence  arises  the  groat  constitutional  duty  of  the 
government  It  is  the  duty  of  telf-preservation^  according  to  its  actual 
mode  of  existence,  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good.  The  highest  good 
of  the  whole,  as  a  body,  is  the  object  in  view ;  that  good  is  to  be  attained 
only,  according  to  the  very  terms  of  the  original  compact,  through  our 
adopted  forms ;  and  the  duty  of  preserving  and  maintaining  those  forms, 
in  their  vigor  and  purity,  becomes,  at  once,  the  very  highest  duty  and 
obligation  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration.  It  is  a 
duty,  every  instant,  and  perpetuaUy,  in  force.  No  change  of  administra- 
tion can  affect  it ;  and  the  moment  it  is  denied  or  neglected,  that  moment 
is  the  cause  of  the  republic  repudiated  and  betrayed. 

It  is  easy,  we  think,  to  know  when  this  duty  of  maintaining  our  con- 
stitutional forms,  by  the  care  which  is  taken  of  the  structure  on  which 
they  rest,  is  in  the  wa}'  of  being  faithfully  performed.'  The  duty  is  not 
well  provided  for,  unless  some  rational  plan  of  public  instruction  shall 
have  been  devised  and  adopted,  the  object  and  the  probable  effect  of 
which  shall  be,  to  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  every  child  in  the  commun- 
ity, at  least  so  far  as  to  fit  them  all,  without  exception  to  the  extent  of 
their  capabilities,  for  an  intelligent  discharge  of  the  common  and  ordinary 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  social  and  political  life,  to  which  all,  or 
nearly  all,  are  called  by  the  Tery  conditions  of  our  social  and  political 
forms.    The  future  mother  miut  be  educated  in  every  female  child — « 
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matter  Dot  to  be  neglected  if  we  would  have  men  in  the  republic ;  and  in 
every  male  child,  must  be  educated  the  future  elector,  juror,  and  local 
administrator. 

The  duty  of  being  educated  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  positive  obliga- 
tion, resting  on  every  citizen,  as  part  of  the  original  compact  between 
every  citizen  and  the  whole  body  of  citizens ;  and  as  far  as  instruction  is 
attainable  in  youth,  the  obligation  rests  on  parents  and  guardians.  It  is 
a  duty  which  by  no  means  concerns  the  individual  only ;  it  is  one  in 
which  every  other  individual,  and  the  whole  community  have  a  deep 
interest  The  verdict  of  jurors,  and  the  decision  of  a  contested  election, 
perhaps  by  the  casting  vote  of  a  single  person,  are  matters  of  vast  concern- 
ment to  others,  besides  those  who  render  the  verdict,  or  turn  the  election. 

But  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  personal  duty,  and  the 
claims  which  the  community  has  on  every  member  in  regard  to  it,  it  is 
clearly  one  which  could  not,  especially  with  us,  be  enforced  by  any 
direct  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power.  Happily,  we  think,  nothing  of 
this  sort  is  necessary,  any  more  than  it  would  be  desirable. 

There  are  evidently  two  difficulties  in  the  case  to  contend  with.  One 
of  them  is,  that  so  long  as  men  differ  in  endowment  and  in  the  allot- 
ments of  Providence,  and  so  long  as  the  rights  of  property  shall  be  re- 
spected, there  will  always  be  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  community 
unable,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means,  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  edu- 
cation. Whenever  this  is  the  case,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
supply  the  necessary  means ;  and  on  this  principle  the  state  has  long  acted. 

The  other  difficulty  in  the  case  is  the  more  senous  one  of  the  two.  It 
is,  that  perhaps  a  large  majority  of  those  who  have  the  means  of  meeting 
the  necessary  outlays  for  the  proper  education  of  their  children,  are  not 
disposed  to  use  them  for  any  such  purpose.  The  burthen  in  many  cases 
is  undoubtedly  a  heavy  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  convince  parents  of  the 
unquestionable  truth,  that  they  can  make  no  provision  for  their  offspring 
by  pecuniary  aids,  which  can  in  any  degree  compensate  for  the  want  of 
adequate  mental  and  moral  cultivation. 

This  is  a  difficulty  to  be  met  by  the  state,  with  measures  of  a  delicate 
character  -measures  calculated  to  induce  and  to  persuade — measures 
aiming  to  hfing  in  public  opinion  to  its  aid,  and  appealing  at  once  to  the 
good  sense,  the  pride,  and  the  interest  of  the  parties  concerned.  What- 
ever compulsory  action  is  resorted  to,  must  be  of  a  gentle  and  paternal 
character,  and  be  surrounded  and  accompanied  with  every  circumstance 
of  kindness,  and  with  whatever  is  best  adapted  to  move  and  to  interest 
Such,  in  a  great  measure,  has  been  and  is  the  nature  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction  long  in  operation  in  this  state,  so  far  as  designed  to 
meet  the  difficulty  here  suggested ;  and  your  committee  propose  some 
important  measures,  regarded  by  them  as  worthy  of  great  consideration, 
not  certainly  to  change  materially  the  features  of  the  system  in  this  re- 
spect, but  to  modify  them,  and  if  possible  to  give  them  efficiency. 

There  is  one  other  test  to  which  your  committee  would  refer,  as  one  by 
which  we  may  know  whether  the  state  has  performed,  or  is  performing, 
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its  great  constitutional  duty  of  self-preservation  for  the  common  good,  by 
taking  due  care  of  the  subject  of  popular  instruction.  That  test  is, 
whether  or  not  the  system  be  such  as  makes  education  a  thing  of  practi- 
cable and  probable  attainment  by  the  class  of  the  comparatively  indigent 
For  if  it  be  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  our 
constitutional  forms.  In  this  age  of  the  world,  the  rich  in  any  civilized 
community  will  be  educated ;  and  if  the  poor  can  not  be,  and  are  not, 
the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  a  separation  takes  place  Knowledge 
j .  is  power,  and  it  will  be  exercised  ;  and  a  selfish  aristocrncy,  formed  of 

j''  those  who  are  at  the  same  time  rich  and  educated,  will  bear  the  clasa 

of  the  indigent  an  1  ignorant  to  the  wall.     The  community  being  once  di- 
Tided  into  these  two  great  classes,  it  matters  little,  to  the  present  argu- 
I  ment  at  least,  whether  the  powerful  bear  sway  wisely  and  well,  or 

oppressively :  in  either  case  the  balance  is  destroyed  which  makes  our 
government  what  it  is ;  our  constitutional  forms  are  not  preserved  ;  and 
80  much  of  common  good  as  depended  upon  them,  much  or  little,  is 
sacrificed. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  in  our  judgment,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  test 
now  referred  to,  that  our  common  schools  arc  made  accessible  to  all 
classes,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  better  conditioned.  If  the  system 
stopped  here,  it  would  aid  in  creating  the  very  distinction  and  separation 
which  ought  to  be  avoided.  In  the  first  place  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon schools  themselves  must  be  elevated ;  and  if  it  is  not,  the  conse- 
quence will  soon  be,  that  they  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  seminaries 
of  the  poor,  when  the  rich  will  desert  them;  yielding  them  neither  coun* 
tenance  nor  support  any  further  than  forced  to  do  so,  or  contributing  to 
sustain  them,  like  other  institutions  for  the  poor,  as  public  charities. 
The  condition  of  these  schools  then  must  be  elevated.  They  must  be 
common  places  of  resort  for  all  classes  as  far  as  possible,  where  the  youth 
of  the  same  neighborhood,  however  otherwise  separated,  may  meet,  as 
youth  now  meet  in  our  academies  and  colleges,  to  sacrifice  all  distinctions 
except  such  as  grow  out  of  various  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
same  studies. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  way  to  the  higher  schools — ^to  the  academies  and 
colleges — must  be  open,  at  least  to  the  young  man  of  genius  and  enterprise 
among  the  classes  of  the  indigent,  as  well  as  to  his  more  wealthy  rival 

There  is  one  way,  and  only  one  in  which  this  can  be  done ;  and  that 
is,  by  such  liberal  endowment  of  the  better  schools,  by  private  munifi- 
cence and  state  patronage,  as  will  bring  do^^-n  the  wages  of  instruction  to 
the  person  taught,  to  a  moderate  sum.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the 
balance  between  the  wealthy  and  poorer  classes  will  be  easily  struck ; 
for  though  their  relative  numbers  will  still  be  unequal  in  these  schools, 
the  sum  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  power  among  the  sturdy  and  am- 
bitious sons  of  poverty,  will  be,  out  and  out,  equal  to  that  acquired  and 
displa^'cd  by  the  more  numerous  class  of  those  among  whom  must  always 
be  many  whom  indnlgonce  and  luxury  have  enervated. 

D.  D.  Barnard.    Report  a$  Chairman  of  Leg.  Committse^  18S8. 
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In  this  pai*ticu1ar.  Now  England  may  bo  allowed  to  claim,  I  think,  a 
merit  of  a  peculiar  character.  She  early  adopted  and  has  constantly 
maintained  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right,  and  the  bounden 
duty  of  government,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth.  That 
which  is  elsewhere  left  to  chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law.  For 
the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation 
in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  question,  whether 
he  himself  have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be  benefited  by  the  education 
for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police, 
by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.  We 
seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by 
inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge 
in  an  early  ago.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a 
sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity,  and  increasing  the  sphere 
of  intellectual  enjoyment  By  general  instruction,  wo  seek,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere ;  to  keep  good  sentiments 
uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well 
as  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  im- 
morality and  crime.  We  hope  for  a  security,  beyond  the  law,  and  above 
the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of  enlightened  and  well-principled  moral  senti- 
ment Wc  hope  to  continue  and  prolong  the  time,  when,  in  the  villages 
and  farm-houses  of  New  England,  there  may  bo  undisturbed  sleep  within 
unbarred  doors.  And  knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly  on 
the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it,  wc  endeavor  to  give  a  safe  and 
proper  direction  to  that  public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men 
to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen ;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  ex- 
pectation of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on  that  trust, 
that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous  senti- 
ments, the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence 
and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  suro  undermining  of  licentious- 
ness. Daniel  Webster.    Dheoune  at  Plymouth^  1822. 

ooLoirr  OF  siASSAcnussTro. 

It  bcin^  one  chief  project  of  the  old  dchulur,  Sntan^  to  keep  men  from  the 
knowled^  of  tlie  Scriptures,  A8  in  former  times  by  keepm^  them  in  un  unknown 
tongue,  tto  in  these  latter  times  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tonsfues,  that  so  at 
least  the  true  hcuso  uud  meaning  or  the  original  might  be  clouded  by  false  glosscfi 
of  saint-^eoming  deceivers ;  that  learning  may  not  Iks  buried  in  the  gnive  of  our 
fathers  in  the  chun.'h  and  commonwealth,  the* Lord  aKttistin^  our  endeavors — 

It  is  therefore  ordtred^  that  every  township  in  thi?*  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord 
luith  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  ap> 
})oint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to 
write  and  read ;  whose  wages  shidl  be  paid,  cither  by  the  parents  or  masters  of 
such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  nitiyor 
part  of  those  that  order  tlie  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint ;  proviiled, 
those  that  send  their  children  oe  not  oppressed  by  paving  much  more  than  they 
can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns ;  and  it  is  further  ordered^  that  when  any 
town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  thev 
shall  set  up  a  Grammar  School,  the  master  thereof  boinff  able  to  iustruot  youth 
80  far  as  i\\My  may  bo  fitted  for  the  University ;  provided,  that  if  anv  town  neg- 
lect the  pertonnance  hereof  above  one  year,  that  every  such  town  shull  pay  £5  to 
the  next  school  till  they  Bhall  perform  *thU  order. 

Order  of  General  Courts  1647. 
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In  1647,  when  a  few  scattered  and  feeble  settlements,  almost 
buried  in  the  deptbs  of  the  forest,  were  all  that  constitnted  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts ;  when  the  entire  population  consisted  of 
twenty-one  thousand  souls ;  when  the  extenial  means  of  the  people 
were  small,  their  dwellings  humble,  and  their  raiment  and  subsist- 
ence scanty  and  homely ;  when  the  whole  valuation  of  all  the  colo- 
nial estates,  both  public  and  private,  would  hardly  equal  the  inven- 
tory of  many  a  private  individual  at  the  present  day ;  when  the 
fierce  eye  of  the  savage  was  nightly  seen  glaiing  from  the  edge  of 
the  surrounding  wilderness,  and  no  defense  or  succor  was  at  hand ; 
it  was  then,  amid  all  these  privations  and  dangers,  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  concei^-ed  the  magnificent  idea  of  a  Fi-ee  *  and  Universal 
Education  for  the  People ;  and,  amid  all  their  poverty,  they  stinted 
themselves  to  a  still  scantier  pittance ;  amid  all  their  toils  they  im- 
posed upon  themselves  still  more  burdensome  labors;  amid  all 
their  perils  they  braved  still  greater  dangers,  that  they  might  find 
the  time  and  the  means  to  reduce  their  grand  conception  to  prac- 
tice. Two  divine  ideas  filled  their  great  hearts — their  duty  to  God 
and  to  posterity.  For  the  one  they  built  the  church ;  for  the  other 
they  opened  the  school.  Keligion  and  Knowledge! — two  attri- 
butes of  the  same  glorious  and  eternal  truth — and  that  truth  the 
only  one  on  which  immortiil  or  mortal  happiness  can  be  securely 
founded. 

As  an  innovation  upon  all  preexisting  policy  and  usages,  the  es- 
tablishment of  Free  Schools  was  the  boldest  ever  promulgated  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  As  a  theory,  it  could 
have  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array  of  argu- 
ment and  experience  than  was  ever  marshaled  against  any  other 
opinion  of  human  origin.  But  time  has  ratified  its  soundness. 
Two  centuries  now  proclaim  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageous, 
as  beneficent  as  it  was  disinterested.  It  was  one  of  those  grand 
mental  and  moral  experiments  whose  efiects  can  not  be  determined 
in  a  single  generation.  But  now,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  human  life  is  computed,  we  are  the  sixth  generation  from  its 
founders,  and  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful  both  to  God  and 
man  for  its  unnumbered  blessings  ?  The  sincerity  of  our  gratitude 
must  be  tested  by  our  cflForts  to  perpetuate  and  improve  what  they 
established.     The  gratitude  of  the  lips  only  is  an  unholy  ofiering. 

UoRACE  Mann.  Tenth  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachit' 
settn  Board  of  Education, 

*  Wm  the  Public  School  of  MawaehiiMtn  at  fifwt/rf#7    Wat  ManachuMtta  the  fint  to  eUak 
liib  loch  a  if  item  as  ii  ordained  in  the  law  of  1647 1— £fl.  •fJIwar.  Jnr.  tf  Educativrt. 
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The  three  following  propositions  describe  the  broad  an'd  ever- 
dnring  foundation  on  which  the  Common  School  system  of  Massa* 
chusetts  reposes: 

The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  constitute 
one  great  Commonwealth. 

The  property  of  this  Commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education 
of  all  its  youth  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty 
and  vice,  and  prepare  them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their 
social  and  civil  duties. 

The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  bound  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  their  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations;  be- 
cause embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and  descendants  are 
as  criminal  as  the  same  offenses  when  perpetrated  against  contem- 
poraries. 

Recognizing  these  eternal  principles  of  natural  ethics,  the  Consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts — the  fundamental  law  of  the  State — after 
declaring,  (among  other  things,)  in  the  preamble  to  the  first  section 
of  the  fifth  chapter,  that  "the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other 
United  States  df  America,"  proceeds,  in  the  second  section  of  the 
saiue  chapter,  to  set  forth  the  duties  of  all  future  Legislators  and 
Magistrates,  in  the  following  noble  and  impressive  language : — 

"  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  presentation 
of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  as  these  dep<*nd  on  spreading  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of 
this  Common  wealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  tlie 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them ;  especially  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to 
encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  im- 
munities, for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to 
countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general 
benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality, 
honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings ;  sincerity,  good  humor, 
and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people.'* 

Horace  Mann.  Tenth  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  MaSBachu* 
utts  Board  of  Education, 
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The  outline  and  most  of  the  essential  features  of  the  present  system 
of  common,  or  puhlic  schools  in  Connecticut,  will  be  found  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  first  settlers  of  the  several  towns  which  composed  the  two 
original  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  before  any  express 
provision  was  made  by  general  law  for  the  regulation  and  support  of 
schools  or  the  bringing  up  of  children.  The  first  law  on  the  subject  did 
but  little  more  than  declare  the  motive,  and  make  obligatory  the  practice 
which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  character  of  the  founders  of  these 
colonies,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  They  did 
not  come  hcra  as  isolated  individuals,  drawn  together  from  widely  sep- 
arated homes,  entertaining  broad  differences  of  opinion  on  all  matters 
of  civil  and  religious  concernment,  and  kept  together  by  the  necessity 
of  self-defense  in  the  eager  prosecution  of  some  temporary  but  profita- 
ble adventure.  They  came  after  God  had  set  them  in  families,  and  they 
brought  with  them  the  best  pledges  of  good  behavior,  in  the  relations 
which  father  and  mother,  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children, 
neigliboi'S  and  friends,  establish.  They  came,  with  a  foregone  conclusion 
of  permanence,  and  with  all  the  elements  of  the  social  state  combined  in 
vigoi-ous  activity — every  man,  expecting  to  find  or  make  occupation  in 
the  way  in  which  he  had  been  trained.  They  came  with  earnest  re- 
ligious convictions,  made  more  earnest  by  the  trials  of  persecution  ;  and 
the  enjoyment  of  these  convictions  was  a  leading  motive  in  their  emi- 
gration hither.  The  fundamental  articles  of  their  religious  creed,  that 
the  Bible  was  the  only  authoritative  expression  of  the  divine  will,  and 
that  every  man  was  able  to  judge  for  himself  in  its  interpretation,  mado 
schools  necessary  to  bring  all  persons  *  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,' 
and  an  understanding  *  of  the  main  grounds  and  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  necessary  to  salvation.'  The  constitution  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, which  they  adopted  from  the  outset,  which  declared  all  civil 
officers  elective,  and  gave  to  every  inhabitant  who  would  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  the  right  to  vote  and  to  be  voted  for,  and  which  practically 
converted  political  society  into  a  partnership,  in  which  each  member  had 
the  right  to  bind  the  whole  firm,  made  universal  education  identical  with 
self-preservation.  But  aside  from  these  considerations,  the  natural  and 
acknowledged  leaders  in  this  enterprise — the  men  who,  by  their  religious 
character,  wealth,  social  position,  and  previous  experience  in  conducting 
large  business  operations,  commanded  public  confidence  in  church  and 
commonwealth,  were  educated  men — as  highly  and  thoroughly  educated 
as  the  best  endowed  grammar  schools  in  England  could  educate  them  at 
that  period,  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  her 
great  universities.  These  men  would  naturally  seek  for  their  own 
children  the  best  opportunities  of  education  which  could  be  provided ; 
and  it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  these  men,  that,  instead  of  sending  their 
own  children  back  to  England  to  be  educated  in  grammar  schools  and 
universities,  they  labored  to  establish  free  grammar  schools  and  a  college, 
here  amid  the  stumps  of  the  primeval  forests ;  that,  instead  of  setting 
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up  *  family  schools  *  and  *  select  schools  *  for  the  ministers*  sons  and  tho 
magistrates*  sons,  the  ministers  and  magistrates  were  found, — not  only 
in  town  meeting,  pleading  for  an  allowance  out  of  the  common  treasury 
for  the  support  of  a  public  or  common  school,  and  in  some  instances  for 
a  *  free  (endowed  grammar)  school/ — but  among  the  families,  entreating 
parents  of  all  classes  to  send  their  children  to  the  same  school  with  their 
own.  All  this  was  done  in  advance  of  any  colonial  legislation,  and  was 
begun  in  anticipation  of  any  formal  town  action. 

Tho  first  permanent  settlement  of  Hartford  was  made  by  the  religious 
friends  and  congregation  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  in  1G86,  and  in  1G37 
John  Higginson,  before  he  became  chaplain  of  the  fort  at  Say  brook,  was 
a  resident  and  '  schoolmaster '  at  Hartford  ;  and  Winthrop  mentions  ^  ono 
Mr.  Collins,  a  young  scholar  who  came  from  Barbadoes,  and  had  been  a 
preacher,  who  was  established  at  Hartford  to  teach  a  school  in  1640.' 
These  masters  taught  before  the  first  formal  TOte  of  the  town,  so  far  as 
the  records  now  show,  in  April,  1643 — and  tho  engagement  with  Mr. 
Andrews  was  not  to  set  up  a  school,  but  *  to  teach  the  children  in  tho 
school,*  as  an  institution  already  in  existence.  This  first  public  school 
was  maintained,  as  all  tho  early  common  schools  of  Connecticut  were,  by 
the  joint  contributions  of  parents  and  the  town — which  secured  parental 
and  public  interest  in  the  management,  and  did  accomplish,  what  no 
other  mode  of  supporting  public  schools  has  yet  effected  elsewhere,  tho 
universal  elementary  instruction  of  the  people. 

The  first  settlement  in  tho  colony  of  New  Haven  was  made  at  Quinni- 
piac  (New  Haven)  in  1638 ;  and  within  a  year  *  Thomas  Fugill  is  required 
by  the  court  to  keep  Charles  Higinson,  an  indented  apprentice,  at 
school  one  year,  or  else  advantage  him  as  much  in  his  education  as  a 
ycar*s  learning  comes  to.*  This  transaction  proclaims  at  once  the  exist- 
ence of  a  school  in  the  first  year  of  this*  infant  commonwealth,  and  tho 
protection  which  the  first  settlers  extended  to  those  who  could  not  help 
themselves,  and  their  desire  to  make  elementary  education  universal.  In 
1641  it  is  ordered  by  the  General  Court  *  that  a  free  school  be  set  up  in 
this  town,  and  our  pastor,  Mr.  Davenport,  together  with  the  magistrates 
shall  consider  what  yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  to  it  out  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  town,  and  also  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to 
be  observed  in  and  about  the  same.*  Over  this  school  presided  master 
Ezekiel  Cheever,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  colony,  and  who  subse- 
quently taught  the  *  Free  School  at  Ipswich,*  and  still  later  the  Town 
Free  School  at Charlestown,  closing  his  career  at  Boston, as  *sole  master' 
of  the  still  famous  Latin  school  To  this  school,  or  its  successor,  was 
a.ssigned  in  1667,  a  portion  of  the  legacy  left  by  Edward  Hopkins,  that 
excellent  magistrate  and  beneficent  citizen,  *  to  give  some  encouragement 
for  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youth  for  the  public  service  of  the 
country  in  future  times.' 

The  strength  of  the  school  system  of  Connecticut  lies  in  the  habits  of 
her  people  of  always  looking  after  the  education  of  their  children. 

Henbt  Barnard,  History  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut 
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Forasmuch  as  the  cood  education  of  children  id  of  Ringulnr  behoof  and  benefit 
to  any  commonwealth ;  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent 
and  negli>?ciit  of  their  duty  in  that  kind — 

//  w  therefore  ordered  (y  this  court  and  th4  authority  thereof^  That  the  Bclect- 
nicn  of  every  town  in  the  several  precinct**  and  quarters  whore  tliey  dwell,  shall 
have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of 
them  shall  suffer  so  mnch  barbarinm  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning, 
as  mav  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the 
aipilul  laws,  upon  i>enalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein  ;  also,  that 
nirmast4;rs  of  families,  do,  once  a  week  at  least,  catechise  their  children  and  ser- 
vants, in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  unable-  to  do  so 
much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  children  or  ajiprentiees  to  learn 
some  short  orthodox  catechism,  without  lK)ok,  that  thev  mav  be  able  to  answer  to 
the  questions  that  shall  bo  propounded  to  them  out  o^  sucn  catechisms  by  their 
parents  or  masters,  or  any  of  tne  selectmen,  when  they  shall  call  them  Ui  a  trial 
of  what  they  have  leumed  in  this  kind ;  and  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters 
do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  call- 
ing, labor  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  can  not  train  them  up  in 
learning^  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments :  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after 
admonition  by  them  given  to  such  mastcre  of  families,  sHall  find  them  still  negli- 
gent of  their  dutv,  in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  chihlren  and  ser- 
viufiti  become  nide,  stubborn  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  w'ith  tlie  help  ot  two 
magistrates,  shall  take  sueli  cliildren  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  them 
wim  some  masters — bovs  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  complete— which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force  theiii  to  submit 
unto  government,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former 
instructions  they  will  not  be  drawn  unto  it.  Codt  of  1650. 


COLONY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


Whereas,  too  many  parents  and  masters,  cither  through  an  over  tender  respect 
to  their  own  occasions  and  business,  or  not  duly  considering  the  good  of  their 
children  and  apprentices,  have  t^^o  much  neglected  duty  in  their  education  while 
they  are  young  and  citpable  of  learning — It  is  ordcred'that  the  deputies  for  the 
particular  court  in  each  plantation  within  this  jurisdiction  for  the  time  being ;  or 
where  there  are  no  such  deputies,  the  constable,  or  other  officer  or  officers  in  pub- 
lic trust,  shall  from  time  to  time,  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and 
neiglibors  within  the  limits  of  the  said  plantation,  that  all  parents  and  masters, 
do  duly  endeavor,  either  by  their  own  ability  and  labor,  or  by  impn>ving  such 
schoolmaster,  or  otiicr  helps  and  means  as  the  plantation  doth  atfi»ra,  or  the  fam- 
ily may  convenientlv  provide,  that;  all  their  children  and  apprentices,  as  they 
grow  C4ipable,  may  through  God*s  blessing  attain  at  least  bO  much  as  to  be  able 
duly  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the 
English  tongue,  being  their  native  language,  and  in  some  competent  measure  to 
understand  the  main  grounds  and  princiides  of  Christian  religion  necessary  lo  sal- 
vation. And  to  give  a  due  answer  to  such  plain  and  ordinary  questions  as  may 
by  the  said  deputies,  officer  or  olficers  be  propounded  concemfnjr  the  same.  And 
when  such  deputies,  or  officers,  whetlier  by  information  or  examination  shall  find 
any  parent  or  master  one  or  more  negligent,  he  or  they  shall  first  give  warning, 
and  if  thereupon  due  refonnation  follow,  if  the  said"  parents  or  masters  shall 
thenceforth  seriously  and  constantly  applv  themselves  lo  their  duty  in  manner 
iHjfore  expressed,  the  fonner  neglect  may  fee  passed  bv ;  but  if  not,  then  the  said 
deputies  and  other  officer  or  officers,  shall  three  months  after  such  warning,  pre- 
sent each  such  negligent  person  or  persons  to  the  next  j>hintation  court,  where 
every  such  delinouent,  upon  proof,  shall  be  fined  ten  shillings  to  the  plantation, 
to  be  levied  as  other  fines.  And  if  in  any  plantation  there  be  no  such  court  kept 
for  the  present,  in  such  case  the  const^ible,  or  other  officer  or  officers  warning  such 
person  or  persons,  before  the  freemen  or  so  many  of  them  as  upon  notice  shall 
meet  together  and  proving  the  neglect  after  waniing,  shall  have  power  to  levy 
the  fine  as  aforesaid.  But  if  in  three  months  alter  that,  there  bo  no  duo  care 
taken  and  continued  for  the  education  of  such  children  or  apprentices  as  afore- 
said, the  dcrin<[uent  (without  an v  further  private  warning,)  snail  be  proceeded 
against  as  before,  but  the  fine  doul)led.  And  lastly,  if  after  the  said  warning  and 
fines  paid  or  levied,  the  said  deputies,  officer  or  officers,  shall  still  find  a  contin- 
uance of  the  fonner  negligence,  if  it  be  not  obstinacy,  so  that  such  children  or 
servants  may  bo  in  danger  to  grow  barbarousj  rude,  and  stiibl)oni,  through  igno- 
rance, thoy  shall  give  duo  ana  seasonable  notico  tliat  every  such  parent  and  moo- 
ter be  Bummonod  to  tho  next  court  of  magistrates,  who  ore  to  proceed  oo  they  find 
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<!UTise,  cither  to  a  greater  fine,  taking  secnrity  for  dae  conformity  to  the  scope  and 
intent  of  this  law,  or  may  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  such  puri'Uts  or 
masters,  and  place  them  for  years,  boys  till  they  come  to  the  as^e  or  one  and 
twenty,  and  girls  till  they  come  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  witn  such  others 
who  smdl  better  educate  and  govern  them,  both  for  the  public  conveniency  and 
for  the  particular  good  of  the  said  children  or  apprentices. 

Cohny  Law,    1655. 

coLoar  OF  plymoutu. 

Forasmuch  as  the  maintenance  of  good  literature  doth  much  tend  to  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  the  weal  and  flourishing  state  of  societies  and  republics,  this  court 
doth  therefore  order,  that  in  whatever  township  in  this  government,  consisting 
of  iiflv  families  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  shAli  be  obtained  to  teach  a  grammar 
school,  such  town<i)up  shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds,  to  be  raised  by  rate  on 
all  the  iuhabitunts.  Order  of  Ligvslature.    16Utf. 

In  the  early  history  of  almost  cTciy  town  in  eyery  state  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  portion  of  the  public  land  was  reserred,  or  special  grants  were 
made  by  individuals  for  *•  gospel"  and  school  purposes. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
for  that  purpose,  introduced  into  the  old  Congress  an  ordinance  respect- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  but  this  contained  no  reference  to 
schools  or  education:  On  the  4th  of  March,  1785,  another  ordinance  was 
introduced — by  whom  docs  not  appear  on  the  Journal,  and  on  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  was  recommitted  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Pierce 
Long,  of  New  Hampshire,  Rufus  King,  of  Massachusetts,  David  Howell, 
of  Rhode  Island,  Wm.  S.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  U.  R.  Livingston,  of 
New  York,  Charles  Stewart,  of  New  Jersey,  Joseph  Gardner,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, John  Henry,  of  Marj'land,  William  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  Hugh 
Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  John  Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Wil- 
liam Houston,  of  Georgia.  On  the  14th  of  April  following,  this  commit- 
tee reported  the  ordinance — by  whom  reported,  no  clue  is  given ;  which 
after  being  perfected,  was  passed  the  20th  of  May  following,  and  became 
the  foundation  of  the  existing  land  system  of  the  United  States. 

By  one  of  its  provisions,  the  10th  section  of  every  township  was  re- 
served "/br  the  maintenance  of  pxiblic  schools ;'*'*  or,  in  other  words,  one 
section  out  of  every  thirty -six  composing  each  township.  This  same  pro- 
vision was  incorporated  in  the  large  land  sale,  in  1786,  to  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany ;  and,  the  following  year,  in  Judge  Symmes'  purchase.  The 
celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  North- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,  and  which  confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  land 
ordinance  of  1785,  further  declared,  that,  "Religion,  Mokautt  and 
Kmowledoe,  being  necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  Schools,  and  the  means  of  Education,  shall  be  forever  en- 
couraged.*' From  that  day  to  the  present,  this  noble  policy  has  been 
confirmed  and  extended,  till  its  blessings  now  reach  even  the  distant 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  hfty  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  domain 
have  been  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  high  and  ennobling  purposes 
of  education  ;  together  with  five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  all  public  lands  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  are 
situated. 

Ltman  Draper.    Report  ofSupt.  of  Public  In$truction,  1858. 
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When  the  rich  roan  is  called  from  the  possession  of  his  treasures,  he 
divides  Uiem,  as  he  will,  among  his  children  and  heirs.  But  an  equal 
Providence  deals  not  so  with  the  living  treasures  of  the  mind.  There  are 
children  just  growing  up  in  the  bosom  of  obscurity,  in  town  and  in  coun- 
try, who  have  inherited  nothing  but  poverty  and  health,  who  will,  in  a 
few  years,  be  striving  in  generous  contention  with  the  great  intellects  of 
the  land.  Our  system  of  free  schools  has  opened  a  straight  way  from  the 
threshold  of  every  abode,  however  humble,  in  the  village  or  in  the  city, 
to  the  high  places  of  usefulne^^  influence  and  honor.  And  it  is  left  for 
each,  by  the  cultivation  of  every  tilent ;  by  watching  with  an  eag1e*s 
eye,  for  every  chance  of  improvement ;  by  bounding  forward,  like  a  grey- 
hound, at  the  most  distant  glimpse  of  honorable  opportunity;  by  redeem- 
ing time,  defying  temptation,  and  scorning  pleasure  to  make  himself 
useful,  honored,  and  happy.  Edward  Eveuett. 

It  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  idea  of  providing  wise  institutions  for  the 
unborn  millions  of  the  West ;  of  anticipating  their  good  by  a  sort  of  pa- 
rental providence ;  and  of  associating  together  the  social  and  the  territo- 
rial development  of  the  people,  by  incorporating  these  provisions  with  the 
land  titles  derived  from  the  public  domain,  and  making  school  reserva- 
tions and  road  reservations  essential  parts  of  that  policy. 

Caleb  CrsniNO. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  urged  that  a  general  tax  on  property,  for  this  ob- 
ject, (Public  Schools,)  would  fall  on  many  who  have  no  children,  and  is 
therefore  unjust.  Carry  out  the  principle  of  this  objection,  and  it  would 
overthrow  the  whole  system  of  taxation.  One  would  say  that  he  never 
uses  the  public  roads,  and  therefore  he  must  not  be  taxed  for  them. 
Another  never  goes  out  in  the  evening,  and  therefore  must  not  be  taxed 
for  lighting  the  streets.  Another  denies  the  risht  of  all  government  and 
prefers  to  be  without  any  protection  but  that  of  virtue,  he  musi;  not  be 
taxed  for  courts  and  legislatures.  But  taxation,  we  apprehend,  is  never 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  individual  wants  it  for  his  direct  benefit, 
but  that  the  public  wants  it;  for  the  public  has  a  right  in  all  property 
as  truly  as  the  individual,  and  may  draw  upon  it  for  its  own  uses.  And 
one  of  these  uses  is  the  education  of  the  youth  ;  for  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant sense  In  which  children  belong  to  the  State,  as  they  do  to  the 
family  organization.  Indeed,  if  we  revert  to  the  Jewish,  Persian,  Lace- 
demonian, and  Roman  States — all  those  ancient  fabrics  that  rose  in  the 
youth  time  of  nature — we  see  the  State  to  be  naturally  endowed  with  a 
real  instinct  of  civil  maternity,  making  it  the  first  care  of  her  founders 
and  constitutions,  to  direct  the  education  of  the  youth.  And  why  should 
she  not?  These  are  her  heroes  of  the  future  day,  her  pillars  of  state  and 
justice,  her  voters  on  whose  shoulders  she  rests  her  constitution,  her 
productive  hands,  her  sentinels  of  order,  her  reFianco  for  the  security  of 
life,  liberty,  «nd  property. 

Dr.  H.  BusBKBUi. 
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I  know  not  to  what  else  we  can  better  liken  the  strong  appetence  of 
the  mind  for  improvement,  than  to  a  hunger  and  thirst  aflcr  knowledge 
and  truth  ;  nor  how  we  can  better  describe  the  province  of  education, 
than  to  say,  it  does  that  for  the  intellect,  which  is  done  for  the  body, 
when  it  receives  the  care  and  nourishment  which  are  necesi^ry  for  its 
growth,  health  and  strength.  From  this  comparison,  I  think  I  denve 
new  views  of  the  importance  of  education.  It  is  now  a  solemn  duty,  a 
tender,  sacred  trust  What !  sir,  feed  a  chiUrs  body,  and  let  his  soul 
hunger!  pamper  his  limbs,  and  starve  his  faculties!  Plant  the  earth, 
cover  a  thousand  hills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue  the  fish  to  their 
hiding  places  in  the  sea,  and  spread  out  your  wheat  fields  across  the 
plain,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  body,  which  will  soon  be  as 
cold  and  as  senseless  as  their  poorest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual 
essence  within  you,  with  all  its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  lan- 
guish and  pine!  What!  build  factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the  water- 
wheels,  unchain  the  imprisoned  spirits  of  steam,  to  weave  a  garment  for 
the  body,  and  let  the  soul  remain  unadorned  and  naked !  What !  send 
out  your  vessels  to  the  farthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  with  the  monsters 
of  the  deep,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  your  dwellings 
and  workshops,  and  prolonging  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  meat  that  per- 
isheth,  and  permit  that  vital  spark,  which  God  has  kindled,  which  He 
has  intrusted  to  our  care,  to  be  fanned  into  a  bright  and  heavenly  flame ; 

permit  it,  I  say,  to  languish  and  go  out ! 

Edward  Evkrett. 

If  I  were  asked  by  an  intelligent  stranger  to  point  out  to  him  our  most 
▼alue<l  possessions,  I  would  show  to  him — ^not  our  railroads,  our  ware- 
houses tilled  with  the  wealth  of  all  the  earth,  our  ships,  our  busy  wharves 
and  marts,  where  the  car  of  commerce  is  ever  *^  thundering  loud  with  her 
ten  thousand  wheels;*'  but  I  would  carry  him  to  one  of  our  public 
schools,  would  show  him  its  happy  and  intelligent  children,  hushed  into 
reverent  silence  at  their  teacher's  word,  or  humming  over  their  tasks 
with  a  sound  like  that  of  bees  in  June.  I  would  tell  him  that  hero  was 
the  foundation  on  which  our  material  prosperity  was  reared,  that  here 
were  the  elements  from  which  we  constructed  the  State-  Here  are  the 
fountains  from  which  flow  those  streams  which  make  glad  our  land. 
The  schools  of  Boston  are  dear  to  my  heart  Though  I  can  have  no  per- 
sonal and  immediate  interest  in  them  ;  though  no  child  on  earth  calls  me 
father ;  yet  most  gladly  do  I  contribute  to  their  support,  according  to 
my  substance ;  and  when  I  see  a  father's  eye  filled  with  pleasant  tears 
as  he  hears  the  music  of  his  child's  voice  linked  to  some  strain  of  poetry 
or  burst  of  eloquence,  I  can  sympathize  in  the  feeling  in  which  I  can  not 
khare.  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  our  schools.  They  are  an 
object  worthy  of  all  efforts  and  sacrifices.  We  should  leave  nothing  un- 
done which  may  tend  to  make  them  more  excellent  and  more  useful. 
Por  this  we  should  gather  into  our  own  stores  all  the  harvests  of  expe- 
rience 'which  have  been  reaped  lh>m  other  soils. 

GaOBQI  S.  HlLLARJ). 
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CONSOLIDATION  AND  OTBEK  lODIFICATIONS  OF  AIEUCAI C01LB0B8. 

Br   BT.   EBT.  ALONZO    POTTXft.* 


This  occasion  seems  to  me  to  furnish  an  omen  of  national  interest ; 
maj  I  not  add,  of  world-wide  interest.  As  connected  with  higher 
education — with  the  administration  of  Colleges  and  Universitiea-— it 
appears  to  furnish,  at  least,  some  hope  that  several  movements,  which 
I  believe  are  imperiously  needed,  maj,  at  no  distant  day,  be  secured* 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  consolidation  of  two  independent  colle- 
giate institutions,  and  as  such,  I  hail  it  as  an  event  which  mig^  be 
repeated  in  our  own  State,  and  throughout  the  land,  with  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage. Hitherto  the  tendency  has  been  to  multiply  colleges,  and 
to  isolate  them.  There  are  now  some  hundred  and  fifty  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  They  all  claim  to  stand  on  the  same  level,  to  teach 
the  same  branches,  and  to  have  the  same  right  to  public  confidence 
and  support.  Resources  which,  if  concentrated,  would  have  been 
ample  for  the  thorough  endowment  of  a  few  institutions,  have  been 
so  scattered,  and  so  large  a  part  of  them  have  been  so  improvidentlj 
expended,  that  nearly  all  our  colleges  are  crippled  for  want  of  libra- 
ries, apparatus,  and  a  competent  staff  of  accomplished  teachers.  In 
their  relations  to  each  other,  there  is  neither  affiliation,  subordination, 
noi^-except  casually — even  co-operation.  With  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  Britain,  we  are  without  one  University  proper.  Our 
college  system  is  now,  in  respect  to  organization,  where  our  common 
or  public  school  system  was  before  the  establishment  of  High  Schools. 
The  citizens  of  Lancaster  know  how  that  one  measure  infused  new 
life  and  vigor  into  the  whole  school  system  of  thb  town — how,  by  a 
proper  distribution  and  gradation  of  work,  the  teaching  has  been  im- 
proved in  every  department ;  and  a  portion  of  the  pupils  carried  for- 
ward much  further  than  formerly.  What  has  thus  been  done  for 
common  schools  needs  to  be  done  for  colleges.  If  they  would  not  be 
distanced  in  the  work  of  progress  and  improvement,  they  must  no 
looker  remain  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  each  other.  They 
most  contemplate  the  necessi^  of  hearty  co-operation,  if  not  ef  combi- 

*  Rtmarkt  at  the  fennal  epaaiaf  of  Fnaklia  amd  MaxthallCollago— fbnncd  bj  ths  coMoUda 
tiM  of  tvockartorad  iaititatioBo— TiBBldia  CbUofO  looatod  at  LajiMiUr,.  and  MafBhalLGil 
logo,  loeatod  at  Ifononboix. 
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nation  and  consolidation.  They  must  prepare  the  way  for  the  open 
Vnxveriity  which,  like  the  UniTersities  of  London  and  France,  may 
be  merely  an  organic  center  for  purposes  of  supervision  ;  or  it  might 
be  constituted  by  a  Board  of  Professors  delegated  from  different' 
colleges,  and  giving,  personally,  higher  courses  of  instruction  at  some 
convenient  point.  I  hail  the  union  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Collegei 
in  the  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  movement  among 
similar  institutions  towards  more  of  centralisation. 

II.  Li  another  respect,  this  event  seems  to  me  to  be  auspicious*  I 
observe  among  your  Plx^fessors,  one  gentleman,  at  least,  who  was 
reared  in  a  Foreign  University,  and  who  has  held  an  honorable 
post  as  teacher  in  a  College  in  Southern  Europe.*  I  hear  too,  that 
a  distinguished  German  Professor,  who,  several  years  since,  was  in- 
vited to  leave  his  fatherland  for  a  chair  in  the  Theological  Faculty 
of  Marshall  College,  has  been  invited  to  become  your  Presidentf 
Though  I  have  not  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  and  can  presume 
to  have  no  opinion  of  his  qualifications  for  such  a  post,  yet  there  is 
one  reason  why  I  earnestly  hope  he  may  accept  this  place.  I  desire 
to  see  the  example  followed  which  Marshall  College  has  given.  In 
ahnost  every  country  of  Europe,  there  are  men  of  high  endowments, 
of  admirable  erudition,  capable  of  giving  instruction  to  the  most 
advanced  students,  who  are  yet  languishing  in  obscurity  and  poverty. 
Such  talent  exists  in  Germany  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  the 
intellectual  and  scholastic  market  is  actually  glutted.  Here  it  is  far 
otherwise.  Pursuits  of  a  more  exciting  and  engrossing  nature  absorb, 
with  us,  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  are  given  among  the 
laborious  earnest-minded  Germans  to  literary  toil.  We  import  their 
laboring  population  by  thousands — we  import  their  accomplished 
artisans  and  agriculturists — we  import  from  all  the  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  teachers  in  the  rudiments  of  their  respective  lan- 
guages. Why  should  we  not  have  a  portion  of  their  illustrious 
scholars  and  eavane  also.  Where  can  they  find  a  larger  field,  or  the 
promise  of  better  pecuniary  remuneration  ? 

This  policy  is  recommended  by  various  considerations — and  there 
are  special  reasons  why  it  should  originate  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
:6tate  has  one  characteristic,  till  recently,  almost  peculiar  to  it,  but 
which  is  fast  growing  to  be  the  characteristic  of  our  nation.  It  is  the 
somewhat  heterogeneous  nationalities  that  are  represented  in  its  popu- 
lation. Not  only  Old  and  New  England,  but  Germany,  Scotland, 
^ales  and  Sweden,  have  long  had  within  this  Commonwealth  colo- 
niesiof  their  people.  This  will  soon  be  the  case  with  eveiy  part  of 
.the  United  States.    Ingredients^  which  have  hitherto  been  r^arded 
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as  inoongrnous  and  discordant,  are  seething  in  our  great  national 
caoldron,  and  we  confidently  expect  to  see  them  fused  and  blended  into 
one  harmonious  whole — ^penetrated  by  the  one  American  spirit.  This 
result  will  be  sure  and  speedy,  in  proportion  as  the  culture  which  we 
apply  to  the  rising  generation  is  large-minded  and  liberal — having 
respect  to  national  peculiarities  and  combining,  in  a  wise  eclectic 
spirit,  the  methods  of  different  fiitherlands.  Where  can  such  a  policy 
originate  so  properly  or  so  readily  as  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

There  is  another  reason  why.it  appears  to  me  desirable  that  our 
higher  instruction  in  this  country  should  have  an  infusion  from  Grer- 
many.  That  country  has  given  to  the  world  an  open  Bible,  the  com- 
mon school  and  the  printing  press.  Wherever  these  its  gifts  are 
fblly  exyoyed — there  a  reading  and  thinking  people  must  be  formed. 
Combined,  as  they  are  in  this  country,  with  a  free  political  system 
and  with  prodigious  industrial  activity,  they  make  a  nation  of  readers, 
a  nation  of  woriLers  and  to  some  extent  a  nation  of  thinkers.  Our 
intellectual  activity  is  widespread  and  intense,  and  it  associates  itself 
intimately  with  active  practical  life.  But  the  predominance  of 
that  life  with  us  is  not  friendly  at  present  to  deep  erudition  or  to  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  thinking.  We  have  literature,  but  we  want 
ripe  thorough  scholarship.  We  have  philosophies,  but  they  are 
crude,  presumptuous,  and  narrow.  Errors  and  extravagancies— 
Whether  pertaining  to  speculation  or  to  practical  questions — swarm 
over  the  land,  and  in  the  absence  of  vigorous  habits  of  investigation 
and  of  a  copious  learning,  they  peipetuate  themselves  to  the  equal 
injury  and  disgrace  of  our  national  character.  To  her  other  giAs,  then, 
let  Grennany  add  one  more.  Let  her  scholars  teach  us  the  patience, 
the  thoroughness,  the  unquenchable  seal  and  lofty  enthusiasm  with 
which  subjects  should  be  considered ;  and  the  manly  frankness  and 
boldness  with  which  results  should  be  announced.  Let  her  assist  in 
putting  into  our  hands  the  true  Ithnriel  spear,  one  touch  of  which 
will  suffice  to  unmask  pretentious  sophisms,  and  one-sided  schemes, 
and  ambitious,  unscrupulous  sciolism. 

Would  the  German  scholastic  mind  be  injured  by  such  an  associa- 
tion Vith  ours  ?  No  wise  Qerman  will  think  so.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  saying  of  a  distinguished  sdiolar  (I  think)  of  the 
fatherland,  that  while  the  English  ruled  ovA  the  ^ea,  the  French 
over  the  land,  the  sway  of  Germany  was  over  the  air.  I  honor  the 
passion  for  the  ideal,  and  the  stem  enthusiasm  with  which  the  most 
abstmse  philosophical  questions  are  discussed  among  that  noble 
people.  But  no  candid  observer  will  deny,  that  while  the  An^^ 
American  is  too  mndi  given  to  empiricism,  the  German  is  rather  too 
nrndi  addicted  to  speenlatiTe  dogmatism    too  impatient  of  qualifying 
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theories  by  practice — ^too  discUdnful  of  the  wisdom  which  comes  only 
from  a  combination  of  high  thought  with  active  efficiency.  Could  the 
speculative  tastes  and  liberal  enthusiasm  of  the  one  be  combined  with 
the  robust  sagacity  and  indomitable  enterprise  of  the  other^  we  might 
inaugurate  a  form  of  culture,  nobler  and  more  beneficent  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  May  we  not  hope  tlmt  to  promote  such  a  blend- 
ing and  interpenetration.of  these  national  characteristics  will  be  one 
of  the  cherished  objects  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  ? 

III.  I  cannot  but  anticipate  another  benefit  from  this  movement 
Tlie  teaching  in  this  college,  I  trust^  will  always  be  the  result  of 
earnest  thinking,  of  profound  research.  It  is  time  we  had  done  with 
the  notion  that  superficial  men  make  the  best  teachers.  It  is  a  notion 
wJjich  has  been  quite  too  prevalent  in  this  country ;  the  effect  of  it 
has  been  not  only  to  emasculate  our  teaching,  but  to  paralyze  the 
studies  of  our  professors  and  instructors.  It  has  taken  from  them 
tliat  stimulus  to  daily  effort,  to  continued  freshness  of  thought  and 
ardor  of  inquiry,  which  ought  to  have  been  supplied  by  their  profes- 
sion. The  universities  of  Germany  contain  a  great  practical  refuta- 
tion of  this  pestilent  heresy.  The  most  popular  teachers  have  been 
their  ablest  thinkers  and  profoundest  scholars.  They — and  the  re- 
mark applies  iu  some  measure  to  the  professors  of  Scottish  universi- 
ties— ^have  shown  that  a  talent  for  elementary  exposition  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  habits  of  the  most  devoted  and  intricate  research- 
that,  in  truth,  each  promotes  and  is  promoted  by  the  other. 

And  the  same  lesson  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.  There  are  those  present  who  remember  well  a  modesty  unob« 
trusive  teacher,  in  one  of  those  schools,  who  was  always  assiduous 
and  successful,  especially  in  the  department  of  mathematics.  He  left 
here  a  few  years  since  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  same 
branch  in  the  Academy  at  Pottsville ;  and  scarcely  had  he  departed, 
before  the  scientific  men  of  both  hemispheres  were  startled  by  the 
tidings  tlmt  from  that  remote  and  obscure  institution  had  emanated 
a  discovery  which  was  to  rank  forever  by  the  side  of  those  which 
have  made  the  names  of  Kepler  and  Newton  so  illustrious. 
While  a  resident  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  slowly  but  surely 
elaborating  that  law  or  principle  which  bears  his  name.  Let  his 
example  teach  us  then,  that  clear  and  interesting  teaching  in  the 
dass-room,  is  not  inconsistent  with  profound  thinking  in  the  closet. 
Let  it  imprint  upon  the  soul  of  every  professor  a  sense  of  the  debt 
which  he  owes^  as  an  origmal  inquirer,  to  the  department  of  science 
or  letters  which  he  has  in  charge*  Let  it  inspire  all — teachers  and 
pupils — ^with  the  generous  ambition  to  make  colleges,  here  and  now, 
^^•*  they  were  in  the  days  of  Abelard  in  Europe— places  all 
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with  mental  activitj,  places  consecrated  to  the  most  earnest  and  in- 
dependent inquiiy. 

IV.  there  is  one  more  feature  which  will,  I  trust,  always  charac- 
terize the  influence  sent  forth  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  Ck)llege. 
An  institution  bearing  such  a  name  would  be  recreant  to  all  the 
promises  its  name  implies,  if  it  did  not  encourage  public  spirit  and  a 
large-hearted  sympathy  with  humanity  in  all  its  forms  and  interests. 
Franklin  began  every  day  by  asking  himself,  *^  What  good  can  I  do 
to  my  fellow  men  to-day  ?"  he  closed  it  by  asking,  *'  What  good  that  I 
might  have  done  to  my  fellow  men  to-day,  have  I  left  undone  ?"  He 
who  lived  by  such  a  rule  could  not  be  less  than  the  benefactor  of  all 
men.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  a  poor  apprentice  boy.  He  lived  to 
found  its  great  Library,  its  Philosophical  Society,  its  University,  with 
many  provisions  for  its  material  prosperity.  He  lived  to  be  the 
almost  idolized  citizen  of  his  adopted  town  and  State,  and  the  pro- 
foundly honored  and  trusted  sage  of  the  whole  land.  Yet  never, 
when  wearing  his  highest  honors,  did  he  forget  the  humble  origin 
from  which  he  sprang ;  never  did  his  heart  fail  to  beat  with  kindness 
and  consideration  towards  all  who  needed  his  succor  or  his  counsel. 
And  John  Marshall,  too,  how  kindly  and  genial  was  his  spirit  ?  How 
free  from  arrogance !  Be  this  the  spirit  that  shall  ever  reign  here. 
Not  our  Pennsylvania  Grermans  alone,  many  others  have  dreaded 
colleges  as  nurseries  of  a  silly  aristocratic  pride—^is  places  where 
young  men,  coming  from  plain  but  respectable  and  worthy  homes, 
would  learn  to  despise  them ;  as  schools  where  they  would  be  taught 
to  put  scorn  upon  the  institutions  of  their  country  or  the  demands 
of  their  age.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  has  adverted  to  these 
impressions.  Erroneous  as  they  are,  they  have  continued  to  live 
because  the  follies  of  young  men,  and  the  mistakes  of  their  teachers, 
have  sometimes  given  countenance  to  them.  Colleges  in  our  land, 
like  Universities  in  England,  have  sometimes  been  slow  to  feel  the 
progress  of  society.  They  have  fallen  back  upon  their  privileges  ; 
they  have  cultivated  too  little  sympathy  with  the  public  mind  which 
it  is  their  oflice  to  guide  and  instruct.  They  have  asked  the  people 
to  sustain  and  cherish  them ;  but  they  have  sometimes  forgotten  that 
"  love  is  the  loan  for  love."  They  would  have  the  masses  feel  great 
interest  in  the  colleges,  but  they  do  not  always  think  it  necessary  that 
the  colleges  should  care  much  for  the  masses. 

Here,  we  trust,  is  an  institution  where  such  a  spirit  will  be  unknown. 
If  there  are  men  who,  more  than  all  others,  should  have  pulses  throb- 
bing with  a  large  humanity,  with  a  generous  patriotism;  it  is  they  who 
are  in  contact  with  the  fountains  of  thought,  and  whose  business  it  is 
to  trace  the  history  of  our  race  in  its  literaturei  and  in  all  its  strug- 
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gles  for  a  fairer  and  happier  lot.  Let  teachers  and  pupils  emulate  each 
other  in  love  for  their  kind,  and  in  quick  sympathy  for  every  effort 
which  would  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  numher. 
Let  them  honor  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  honor ;  and  when  they 
go  out  to  mingle  with  the  sons  of  toil,  let  them  put  no  slights  upon  it. 
Let  them  own  its  intrinsic  dignity ;  let  them  striye  that  it  may  be 
associated  with  a  higher  culture ;  let  them  so  bear  theraselyes  that  it 
shall  be  seen  that  a  college  is  the  true  home  for  large  minds  and 
large  hearts — ^for  spirits  that  are  enlightened  and  refined  enough 
for  the  highest,  and  kindly  and  courteous  enough  for  the  lowliest  in 
the  land. 

Y.  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  devout  hope  that  this 
college  may  be  administered  in  the  %pint  g[  faith.  ''If  thou  canst 
believe,  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."  Aim,  friends, 
at  great  things.  Doubt  not,  that  if  true  to  yourselves,  Grod  will  em- 
power you  to  do  great  things  for  yourselves  and  for  mankind.  Lan- 
caster has  her  model  farms  and  her  model  mills :  why  should  she  not 
have  her  model  college  ?  not  one  where  there  shall  be  many  students 
badly  taught  and  badly  governed ;  but  where  there  shall  be  at  least  a 
few  so  taught  and  so  guided  that  they  shall  be  model  students  here  and 
model  men  abroad.  Young  men,  who  form  the  firbt  classes  in  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  be  models  of  diligence — be  models  of  self- 
respect — be  models  of  scholar-like  enthusiasm.  You  shall  thus  kindle 
a  spirit  here  which  will  bum  on  steadily  from  class  to  class,  and  which 
will  make  you  benefactors  to  this  college,  and  to  your  successors, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  your  utmost  ambition.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Faculty !  let  nil  desperandum  be  your  motto.  Never  despair  of  your 
pupils,  of  your  Trustees,  of  yourselves.  Let  no  obstacles  dishearten, 
no  failures  weary.  Be  enthusiastic  students,  that  you  may  be  at- 
tractive and  powerful  teachers.  Be  vigilant,  but  loving  and  long- 
suffering  disciplinarians,  that  you  may  knit  these  young  hearts  to  you 
as  with  hooks  of  steel.  And,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
doubt  not  that,  with  a  liberal  steady  policy,  with  unyielding  enthu- 
siasm, you  shall  find  your  fondest  hopes  and  wishes  realized.  Cherish 
this  scat  of  letters,  this  home  of  liberal  arts ;  endow  it  largely  with 
all  means  of  instruction.  Let  its  libraries,  its  museum,  its  halls  of 
apparatus,  teem  with  appliances  for  the  best  teaching  and  the  best 
illustrations.  As  individuals,  imitate  the  noble  benefactions  which 
men  of  successful  enterprise  in  New  England  think  it  a  privilege  to 
bestow  upon  their  seminaries  of  learning;  and  do  not  permit  your- 
selves to  close  you  eyes  on  life,  without  having  lefl  behind  you  here 
some  honorable  memorial  of  your  zeal  in  hehalf  of  Beligion  and  of 
Learning. 
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ALONZO  POTTXR,  D.  D^  LL.  B. 

Bt.  Rkv.  Alonzo  Pottbh,  D.  D.,  the  first  PreBident  of  the  Amerioan  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advanceraent  of  Edueation,  was  bom  of  paroDts  who  were  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  Beeliman,  (now  La  Grange,)  in  Docheas  County,  New  York, 
July  10th  ISOO,  and  died  in  San  Francisco,  California,  July  4th,  1865.  AOer 
attending  the  common  school  of  his  toyrn  till  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  classiciil  and  mathematical  training  for  oollege,  in  the  acad- 
emy at  Poughkecpiiie,  then  under  the  charge  of  Daniel  S.  Barnes,  who  waa 
afterward  associated  with  Dr.  Grisoom  in  the  Public  High  School  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  gnidoaftcd  in  1818,  at  Union  College,  the  first  scholar  in  a  oIms 
which  included  many  men  who  afterward  became  eminent 

He  commenced  teaching  immediately  after  graduating,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  culled  to  Union  College  as  tutor,  where  he  became,  in 
1821,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which  Chair  he  filled 
till  1826,  when  he  became  Hector  of  St.  PauKs  Church,  In  Boston,  but  returned 
to  Schenectady  in  1831,  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  hb  fiulter-io-law,  Dr.  Nott, 
to  become  Vice  President  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Union  College, 
which  positions  he  filled  till  1845,  when  he  was  elected  Bkihop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  a  college  ofiioer  and  teacher,  he  has  had  no  superior  for  thor- 
ough instruction,  and  the  power  of  caltivatiog  kifty  aspirations  and  a  manly  char- 
acter in  his  pupils ;  and  while  doing  his  whole  duty  as  a  college  officerand  teacher, 
and  as  RvHstor  and  Bishop,  no  man  in  his  day  and  place  did  more  to  promote  the 
oanse  of  popular  education  and  religk>as  phikuithropy.  He  waa  the  adviser  of 
James  Wadswortli  of  Geneva,  in  his  voluntary  labors,  and  peconiary  oootriba- 
tions,  and  of  the  School  Department  at  Albany  in  its  official  action,  and  of  the 
ftricnds  of  popular  education,  in  all  efforts  to  establish  School  Libraries,  Educa- 
tional Periodicals,  County  Supervision,  State  Normal  Schools,  and  to  elevate  and 
inform  public  sentiment  on  the  whole  subject  of  Educational  Improvement  His 
wise  counsel  and  earnest  appeals  were  sure  to  be  heard  in  all  County,  State,  and 
National  School  Conventions,  up  to  the  day  that  his  own  nervous  sj'stem  broke 
down  beneath  his  manifokl  bbofs.  The  Hospital,  the  Divinity  School,  the  Lite- 
rary and  Lecture  Asanciationa  of  Phihidclphia,  and  every  department  of  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  felt  the  impulse  of  hia  earnest  spirit  The  School  f<ir  Imbe- 
oiles  at  Media  waa  a  charity  of  his  suggestion  and  efforts. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  Bishop  Potter  took  a  dedded  stand  oo  the 
side  of  the  National  Goycmment,  waa  an  active  member  of  the  Sanitary  and 
Chriatlan  Commiflsionfv  and  an  earnest  friend  of  Emancipation— devoting  much 
time  to  the  hoapitals  of  invalid  and  wounded  aokiiera,  until  hia  vital  powers 
wore  exhausted,  when  he  took  a  voyage  to  tlte  Pacific,  but  died  before  ho  could 
be  taken  to  the  land. 

Bialiop  Potter  waa  the  author  of  '*  The  Priuctplea  of  Science  applied  to  the 
Domestic  and  Mechanic  Arta,"  "Politksal  Economy,  its  Objects,  Uses  and  Prin- 
ciples,^ and  a  "Hand  Book  for  Readers  and  Students**— «U  published  In  Har- 
pers' District  Scliool  Library,  which  waa  got  up  under  hia  auperviaion.  ''  The 
School,"  the  first  part  of  the  ''Sobool  and  Schoolmaater,**  was  prepared  by  him 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  and  had  a  circulation  of  over  60,000  copies. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Ih>m  Harvard  College,  and  of  LL  D.  fSnm 
Union  College. 


EDWIRD   srERETT. 


PUEUC  »'U(K>L3  nm   IBARS  ADO. 


It  wiu,  as  1  hare  »a\d,  sir,  flftjr-lwo  feitrsIitBt  April  Biavt  I  begun,  ■(  Ibeajpa 
of  Dine  years,  to  AtlciHlth«r«ultag  BadnritingaiiboiiUitiNurUi  BrauMt  iCrMt. 
The  reading  (eUocI  nw  unlcr  Mattir  Utile  (fur  "  Young  Anwriu  "  hwl  itM 

Git  repudluioi  llml  title),  bikI  tbc  writing  wbuul  wru  kept  \ij  Mulcr  Ttlcnton. 
Mier  LitUe,  <ti  ipile  of  hU  name,  wni  a  giant  In  EtAnre,  —  sk  bet  four,  at 
knst,  —  and  lomevbiit  weddol  (o  tbe  put.  Ut  ttroggied  earncatl;  affiiaft  Ibc 
change  tlieo  taking  pboa  in  the  praDunaiatioD  of  «,  uid  iusEled  an  our  lajriDg 
monoomtnt  ami  natur.  But  I  KquirvJ,  uniler  Ills  lullioo,  vhal  wu  lliouglit 
in  thcieo  dnja  a  lery  toTcrable  knowledge  of  Undlej'  Mormjr'f  ivbritlgn^enl  of 
Engtiiih  Grammar,  and  at  lbs  end  of  (be  year  muM  parae  almoM  any  MMcnoa 
in  the  Ameriean  PreoepUr.  &laiier  Tilnilita  irna  a  writiiiK-iuiuier  ut  tlMold 
Kbtiol.  lie  ttl  the  copies  himwlf,  and  taught  (hat  licauliful  i>M  Boaton  hand- 
•riting,  which,  if  I  do  nut  mistake,  has  in  the  ninrch  of  innovnlion  (whiah  la 
not  a1waj9  the  Bame  thing  us  improvtmeul)  been  changed  yerj  little  for  th« 
belter.  Alutcr  Til^ton  hub  adcanoed  in  j-ean,  nod  had  fuuod  a  qualifioaliaa 
Cir  hi>  calling  u  a  vrili&g-niaeler,  in  what  might  have  ae«m«d  at  &nt  to 
threat)^  to  be  an  abglmction.  The  fingers  of  hia  right  hand  had  Iwen  Mb- 
traded  and  stiffened  in  earl^  lifo  by  a  hum,  bnt  were  filed  in  just  the  position 
lo  hold  a  pen,  a  penknife,  and  a  rntlan  !  As  tbej  were  abo  TOnsiderably  indu- 
rated,  tliey  Mmeil  as  a  coDTeoient  iiulrument  of  diwipline.  A  cup;  badl; 
irrittQD  or  a  tilolted  pa^  was  sunwtiuies  limited  with  au  inQLction  whlab  woqM 
hate  done  no  discredit  to  the  beak  of  a  bald  eagle.  I  speak,  ur,  froui  ubaenta- 
lloo  not  fl*om  eiperienee.  His  long,  deep  desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity-«Iiap  of 
oonSscattd  balki,  tops,  penkuiTts,  marbMs,  and  jewabarps  ;  the  aocumulalion 
of  tbrty  jcara.  I  diinn,  however,  to  speak  of  him  with  gratitude,  iur  be  put 
me  on  Ibc  traak  of  an  acquisition  which  has  been  extremely  useful  to  me  Ui 
after  life.  —  that  of  a  plain,  legible  hand,  t  remained  at  the»>  Hbovls  about 
^xtcen  months,  and,  on  leaving  tbem.  had  tbe  good  fbrtune  in  IBOl  to  reoetT« 
the  Franklin  mtdal  in  the  Engliah  department. 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  year  [during  which  I  attended  a  private  sobool 
taught  by  Mr.  Eiekid  Webster,  a  diatlnpilBfaed  gentleman  of  Kew  llampEliir*. 
and,  on  DCcaeion  of  bis  al>senoe,  by  bis  much  moie  <Uatingaished  and  ever  mem- 
orable brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  that  lime  a  Modenl  of  law  In  Bostcm),  I 
went  to  the  Latin  School,  then  akiwl;  cnierf^ng  from  a  stale  of  extreme  de]u^ 
aion.  It  was  kept  in  SchoaUlreet,  where  llie  Uurlicultural  Hall  now  etanila. 
Those  who  judge  nf  what  the  Buslon  Latin  School  ought  to  bo  from  tbe  spacioos 
and  commoiliona  boIliKng  in  Bedlbrd-Mreet,  can  Ibrm  bnt  little  Idea  of  tbe  old 
eehool-house.  It  oontained  bnt  one  room,  bested  in  tbe  winter  by  an  iron 
stove,  which  sent  up  a  funnel  into  a  ourious  brick  ohininey,  built  down  from  the 
roof,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  to  within  seven  or  eight  feet  from  tbe  floor, 
being,  like  Maboniet's  coffin,  hek)  in  the  air  to  the  roof  I  bun}ly  know  bow, 
perhaps  by  ban  of  iron.  The  boys  bad  to  take  their  turns  in  winter  in  ooming 
early  to  tbe  soliool-house,  to  open  it  ;  to  make  a  Bre  sumetluies  uf  wet  kigs  and 
a  very  inadequate  supply  ol  other  oombiislibles,  if  suoh  tbej  mlghl  be  oatlnl : 
lo  sweep  out  the  room,  and,  if  need  be,  to  shovel  a  path  through  the  snow  U> 
the  street.  These  were  not  very  fusoinalinjc  dniira  tbr  an  urchin  of  Ini  ot' 
eleven  ;  but  we  lived  through  it,  and  were  perhaps  not  the  worse  fur  havlug  to 
turn  our  band  to  thene  little  offioca. 

The  standard  of  soholaMia  attaintnent  was  oerliuoly  not  higber  thiin  that  of 
material  oouitbrt  in  those  days.  We  rend  prelty  muL-h  tlie  nime  books,  or 
biioka  of  the  nm«  oTasa,  in  Latin  and  Qreek,  an  art)  rend  now,  with  the  exoep. 
lion  of  Ills  Ureek  Testament ;  but  we  read  them  in  a  vet7  oursory  and  supern- 
cial  manner.  There  was  no  attention  pai'l  lo  the  pbiltwopby  of  the  Unguage*, 
to  tbe  deiluiilion  of  words  from  their  radical  elements,  to  the  nioetlea  of  ooik 
slmotion,  still  leas  to  proendy.  I  never  made  an  hexameter  or  pentameter 
van*,  till  years  aflerwanli,  when  t  had  a  aun  at  aebool  in  London,  who  otna- 
slonally  required  a  iiltle  aid  In  thiit  way.  The  mibBdinrj  and  ilhutrailva 
liranoheB  were  wholly  unknown  in  the  Latin  School  in  1806,  Such  a  thing  as 
a  school  library,  a  book  of  relbrenoe,  a  crltloal  edition  of  a  claalc,  a  map,  a 
blaokboarl,  an  engraving  of  an  ancient  building,  or  a  oopy  <if  a  work  nf 
.1. j._  .1  .  — .. .    , 1 .  .1.  _^  ^  [jjjiij  j,„„,^  m 
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the  eleotrio  telegraph.    If  our  children,  who  possess  all  these  appliances  and 
aids  to  learning,  do  not  greatlj  excel  their  parents,  thej  will  be  much  to  blaine. 


COLLBOS  UFS   riFTT  TEABS  AGO. 

Bat,  short  as  the  time  is  since  I  entered  college  (only  half  as  lotift  as  that 
which  has  elapsed  since  ttfe  close  of  the  seven  years'  war),  it  has  made  me  the 
witness  of  wonderful  changes,  both  materially  and  intelleotually,  in  all  that 
conoems  our  Alma  Mater.  Let  me  sketch  you  the  outlines  of  the  picture, 
fresh  to  my  mind*s  eye  as  the  image  in  the  camera,  which  the  precincts  of  the 
college  exhibited  in  1807.  The  Caramon  was  then  uninclosed.  It  was  not  so 
much  traversed  by  roads  in  all  directions  ;  it  was  at  once  all  rood  and  no  road 
at  all,  —  a  waste  of  mud  and  of  dust,  according  to  the  season,  without  grass, 
trees,  or  fences.  As  to  the  streets  in  those  days,  the  **  Appiftn  Way  '*  existed 
then  as  now  ;  and  I  must  allow  that  it  bore  the  same  resemblance  then  as  now 
to  the  Reffina  Viarum,  by  which  the  consuls  and  proconsuls  of  Rome  went 
forth  to  the  conquest  of  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  the  £ast. 

As  to  public  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University,  with  the  exoep» 
tion  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  no  one  of  the  churches  now  standing  was  then  m 
existence.  The  .old  parish  church  has  disappeared,  with  its  square  pews,  and 
galleries  from  which  you  might  almost  jump  into  the  pulpit.  It  occupied  a 
portion  of  the  space  between  Dune  Hall  and  the  old  Presidential  House.  I 
planted  a  row  of  elm  and  oak  trees  a  few  years  ago  on  the  spot  where  it  stood, 
for  which,  if  for  nothing  else,  I  hope  to  be  kindly  remembered  by  posterity. 
The  wooden  building  now  used  as  a  gymnasium,  and,  I  believe,  for  some  other 
purposes,  then  stood  where  Lyceum  Hall  now  stands.  It  was  the  county  court* 
house  ;  and  there  I  often  heard  the  voice  of  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  Par- 
sons. Graduates*  Hall  did  not  exist ;  but  on  a  part  of  the  site,  and  behind 
the  beautiful  linden  trees  still  flourishing,  was  an  old  black  wooden  house,  the 
residence  of  the  profbKSors  of  mathematics.  A  little  Airther  to  the  north,  and 
just  at  the  comer  of  Church-street,  which  was  not  then  openeil,  stood  what  was 
dignified  in  the  annual  college  catalogue  (which  was  printed  on  one  side  of  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  was  a  novelty)  as  **  The  College  House.**  The  cellar  is 
still  visible.  By  the  students  this  edifice  was  disrespectfully  called  **  WiswalVs 
Den,*'  or,  fi>r  brevity,  **  the  Den.**  I  lived  in  it  in  my  freshman  year. 
Whence  the  name  of  **  Wiswall's  Den  '*  was  derived,  I  hardly  dare  say  :  there 
was  something  worse  than  **  old  fogy  '*  about  it.  There  was  a  dismal  tradition 
that,  at  some  former  period,  it  had  been  the  soene  of  a  murder.  A  brutal  hus- 
band had  dragged  his  wife  by  the  hair  up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  then  killed 
her.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  murder  —  and  what  day  that  was  no  one  knew  — 
there  were  sights  and  sounds— flittiug  garments  draggled  in  blood,  plaintive 
screams,  ttrtdorferri  iracUtque  catena  —  enough  to  appall  the  stoutest  sopho- 
more. But,  for  myself,  I  ean  truly  say,  that  I  got  through  my  freshman  year 
without  having  seen  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Wiswall  or  his  Indented  lady.  I  wai 
not,  however,  sorry  when  the  twelvemonth  was  up,  and  I  was  transferred  to 
that  light,  airy,  well- ventilated  room.  No.  20  Hoi  lis ;  being  the  inner  room, 
ground-floor,  north  entry  of  that  ancient  and  respectable  edifice. 

COMMON   SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  worthy  chairman  of  the  oommittee  alluded  to  the  University  in  this 
place  ;  and,  as  he  made  the  allusion,  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  to  instttate 
a  comparison  of  the  expense  with  which  the  University  and  the  public  schools 
of  Cambridge  are  supported.  It  may  enable  us  to  realise  how  great  an  effort 
is  made  by  the  oitinna  of  Cambridge  to  support  their  public  schools.  The 
annual  expenditure  for  the  support  of  our  schools  exceeds  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, without  including  the  building  and  repair  of  school-houses.  Last  year  it 
was  twenty-one  thousand  dollars.  Now  the  University,  as  we  all  know,  is  by 
fer  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  in  the  country  ;  but  the  whole  annual  inoooM 
of  its  iiinds  applicable  to  the  business  of  instruction  (I  speak  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege proper,  and  not  of  the  profes^nal  and  soientiflc  schools  oooneoted  wUh 
the  UniTeraitj),  ia  lea  than  that  sun.    All  that  the  Uberality  of  the  Stat«  and 
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the  bonnt;  oT  indWidu&U  for  tvo  oentarin  h>Y«  aocBmulBteJ  on  Ihis  ^lored 
taM  of  iMrning.  in  the  shape  of  fiiaiia  for  cuTjing  on  Ihe  work  of  iiutruatiaa 
(tad  I  do  Dot  inolude  the  coel  of  buUdin)^,  cabineu,  and  libru-iM  in  ref«r«DOe 
to  the  L'nivenily,  Ha  I  h&ve  not  iuotuded  ihe  nost  of  school 'houses,  appuntlus, 
mud  librarian  in  refimnoe  lo  the  acfaoola),  doa  not  jiiAi  so  l&rge  a  edu  bodd- 
tllf,  u  the  eity  of  CnEabridge  appropriMa  to  nipport  this  sjsleoi  of  oommion 
■obool  cdoDution. 

WHAT  C0»M0N-SmOOL  BDUCATIOS   IXIKS. 


the  Im  minntEB'  tlma  alill  left 
.U  iu  hcaringB  ;  but  I  do  doI  dv 
you  the  greai  poinls  of  the  on^- 


I  cerlAinlj;  onnol  on  thU  ocouion.  and 
tne,  underlake  tn  tnat  this  niiglily  tlicme  it 
spuir,  even  in  a  Tew  setileaiKA.  nt  suggesting 
menL  I  will  lake  uliaut  eduoktioD  in  its  c 
ttoed  lo  RiLdiiig  >nd  writing  (in  whioh  I  inolude  spcskin;  and  oooipinitie 
nrithnietiCi  and  Ibe  eleoieote  of  nalurnl  phikw^b;  ;  and  I  belii^ie  the  eit 
■ion  to  &  whole  oammniiitj  of  the  menni  of  obtMntng  aucb  an  edncelien  wi 
sandeat  )a  eOvel  all  I  ascribe  lo  it.    It  is  •oarml;  neoeaanrjr  lo 


thai  [do 


[ 


is  coupcratiou  of  tbe  tayalBrioua  princlplB 
!e  faculties,  bestowed  and  (|Uiekcaed  bj  the 
Aulhor  of  our  brang  ;  just  ae  Ibe  fanner,  when  be  deMribe)  the  eSeot  of  Ibe 
ranouB  procemea  of  husbandry,  inclodea  the  eouperation  of  those  iaiifirutahle 

Erinoiplee  of  Tegetable  grvwth,  which  philoeophj  striTSs  in  vain  to  uialjM, 
lit  without  which  nut  an  ear  of  uom  U  ripened. 

With  this  explanatiun  I  aay,  sir,  that  eonmon  n^ding  and  writing,  that  is, 
in  a  word,  tlie  useuf  Innguage  m  m  sjatcm  of  visible  sod  sudjble  ugnsof 
thought,  is  Ihe  great  pnrnigalive  of  our  nature  ait  rational  bnogs.  1  ley  tfa»l 
when  we  hate  aiHiuired  the  nia(<lery  of  tbii  tyetem  of  audible  and  lieible  signs, 
we  b>TC  done  the  greatest  Ihing,  ae  it  seems  to  me,  aa  Air  as  intellect  ia  oan- 
eenied,  which  osn  be  done  by  ft  ntliunal  miu.  It  i«  so  omnmon  that  we  do  not 
much  reSecl  upon  it ;  but,  like  other  oommon  things,  it  hides  a  great  myeloij 
of  our  nature.  When  we  haie  learned  how,  bj  ^ling  an  impulse  wilh  our 
vooal  orgsns  la  Ibe  air,  by  making  a,  few  blaek  marlcs  on  a  piooe  of  paper,  to 
eetnblisb  n  direct  sympathy  between  our  inviaible  and  apirituol  essence  and  that 
of  other  men,  so  that  tliny  can  tee  and  bear  what  ia  paaaing  in  our  minds,  juat 
as  if  Ihougiit  and  feeling  llieiaaelvea  were  visible  and  andiblo,  —  not  only  ao, 
when  in  the  same  way  we  catablish  a  conunnnicalion  between  mind  and  miud 
in  a^CB  and  oonutriee  the  mOHt  remote,  we  haire  nrooghl  a  miracle  of  homaii 
power  and  skill,  which  1  never  reilect  npon  without  awe.  Can  we  realiie.  srr. 
thai  in  this  way  we  have,  through  tbe  medium  of  the  deobimation  of  tlirse  cliiU 
dreo,  been  iiddrened  this  morning  by  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  by  Burke  and 
Foi?  Well,  sir,  all  this  is  done  by  writing,  reading  and  ap«akjng.  It  is  a 
result  of  thne  simple  operwtioni.  When  you  tell  me  a  boy  has  learned  to  nad, 
you  tell  me  that  he  has  entered  into  an  intelleotual  panuership  not  only  with 
ersry  living  oonlemporary,  but  wilh  erery  nund  ever  creeled  that  haa  left  ■ 
reoord  uf  itself  on  tlu  peges  of  mlenoe  aul  litacuture  ;  and  when  he  boa  leanwd 
to  write,  he  baa  acquired  the  meaua  of  spwliing  lo  genenlwni  and  ago  that 
will  exist  a  thousand  yean  heiioe.  It  all  oomea  back  lo  the  uh  nf  language. 
The  press,  the  electrio  telegraph,  arc  only  improTentntB  in  the  miKle  of  oon- 
muniralion.  The  wunda-fal  thing  1b  that  the  myeteriouB  BiKnifloan™  of 
thought,  the  invisible  aution  of  spirit,  oui  be  embodied  in  euundi  and  aigni 
addnased  lo  Ihe  eye  and  otr.  IiictCDd  of  wonderiiu;  that  amonu  (pi-ehiug. 
writing,  and  reading  men  you  have  ooowiDtiiilly  a  Shakspeare,  n  llaooD,  or  a 
Franklin,  my  wonder  is  to  ace  these  bi>)-<  nod  glrli,  after  a  turn  jrtn'  truining, 
•bh)  lo  cxprma.  in  written  marks  and  spoken  louadB,  the  subtloit  shadesof 
thought,  and  that  in  two  or  Ibree  languages. 

The  n«>t  branoh  of  oommnD-sohonl  cduMtioii  is  aritbnutio.  the  ■oieofia  of 
number*,  the  eUnuiDIa  of  DuthamalM*.  This  is  in  reality  a  bnnebcf  thegnu 
department  tit  Ungunge,  a  speeics  of  oomposition  i  but  uT  so  peculiar  a  naluM 
u  lo  cooslltatc  a  soparale  nipooe.  Thia  ia  another  of  tlie  great  maatiir-jMy*  of 
lite,  Wilh  it  tlie  astronomer  open*  the  depths  of  Ihe  heavens  ;  Ihe  angiiKMr, 
lbs  galea  of  the  Dumolalna  ;  the  navigator,  the  paihwsj*  uf  the  deep.     Ibv 


I 
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skilftil  arrangement,  the  mpid  handling  of  figures,  is  a  perfect  magician's 
wand^  The  mighty  commerce  of  the  United  States,  foreign  and  domestic,  passes 
through  the  books  kept  bj  some  thousands  of  diligent  and  fkithftil  clerks. 
Eight  hundred  bookkeepers,  in  the  Bank  of  EngUnd,  strike  the  monetai^ 
balances  of  half  the  civilized  world.  Their  skill  and  accuracy  in  applying  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic  are  as  important  as  the  enterprise  and  capitol  of 
the  merchant,  or  the  industry  and  courage  of  the  navigator.  I  look  upon  a 
well-kept  ledger  with  something  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I  gnie  on  a  picture 
or  a  statue.  It  is  a  beautifiii  work  of  art.  it  u  by  arithmetical  rules,  and 
geometrical  diagrams,  and  algebraical  formulse,  that  the  engineer  digs  an 
underground  river-channel  for  an  inland  lake,  and  carries  a  stream  of  trnh 
water  into  every  house  in  a  crowded  capital.  Many  a  slate-full  of  vulgar  friic- 
tions  has  been  figured  out,  to  enable  our  neighbors  in  Boston  to  sip  a  glass  of 
Cochituate  ;  and  I  suppose,  sir,  a  good  many  of  the  citisens  of  Cambridge 
think  it  is  pretty  nearly  time  that  we  should  go  to  work  on  the  same  sum. 

Then  come  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  science,  the  laws 
of  organic  and  inorganic  nature,  of  which  something  is  taught  in  our  common 
schools.  Is  it  wonderful  that  a  community,  in  which  this  knowledge  is  diffused, 
should  multiply  itself  a  hundred-fold  ?  I  mean  is  it  wonderful  that  one  well- 
taught  man  should  do  the  work  of  uninstructed  thousands  T  Mythology  tells 
us  of  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands,  and  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes  ;  but 
these  are  only  fiiiot  images  of  the  increased  strength  and  sharpened  vision 
which  knowledge  imparts  to  the  well  educated.  Mr.  Agassiz  sees  a  great  deal 
more  with  his  two  eyes  than  Argus  did  with  his  hundred.  Mr.  Bond  beholds  a 
satellite  of  Neptune  in  the  depths  of  the  heavens,  three  thousand  millions  of 
miles  from  the  sun,  a  body  perhaps  not  five  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  as 
easily  as  the  diver  beholds  a  pearl  oyster  in  seven  fothoms  of  water.  No  Titan 
that  fought  with  Jupiter,  and  piled  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  had  as  much  strength  in 
his  arm,  as  the  engineer  has  in  his  thumb  and  finger,  when  he  turns  the  screw 
that  lets  the  steam  into  the  cylinder  of  his  engine.  What  is  there  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  like  the  skill  of  the  Metallurgist,  who  converts  a  shapeless  piece  of 
iron  ore  into  the  mainspring  of  a  watch?  What  was  there  in  Michael  Scott's 
book  to  compare  with  the  practical  necromancy  of  the  chemist  ? 

Now  these  are  branches  of  knowledge  of  which  the  elements  are  taught  at  our 
schools  ;  and  need  I  urge  that  such  a  control  of  the  signs  of  thought,  such  a 
possession  of  the  keys  of  knowledge,  such  a  consciousness  of  power  over  nature 
as  results  from  this  acquaintance  with  her  mysteries,  is  quite  sufficient  in  the 
aggregate  to  give  a  character  to  a  oommunity  ;  not  certainly  to  produce  won- 
derful effects  in  each  individual,  but  in  their  united  and  continuous  operation 
to  promote  tlie  prosperity  of  a  State. 

CONDITIONS  OF   A   GOOD  SCHOOL. 

These  liberal  pecuniary  appropriations,  however,  are  but  the  first  step  ;  they 
give  you  scbool-hoiues,  school-libraries,  apparatus,  and  fuel,  and  the  salaries 
of  teachers  ;  but  the  teachers  themselves  are  not  to  be  had  merely  by  paying 
fur  them.  A  class  of  skilful,  acoomplished,  and  conscientious  teachers  can 
only  be  gradually  formed.  They  must  be  men  and  women,  a  considerable  part 
of  them,  ik4io  have  chosen  the  work  of  education  as  the  business  of  their  lives  ; 
who  give  to  it  their  time,  their  abilities,  and  their  hearts.  Such  a  class  of 
teachers  is  not  to  be  had  by  asking  for  it  It  must  form  itself  in  the  bosom  of 
an  intelligent  and  virtuous  community,  that  knows  how  to  prize  them,  that 
holds  them  in  high  esteem,  as  some  of  its  most  honored  public  servants.  There 
are  portions  of  our  country,  in  which,  if  you  were  to  stud  them  thick  with  our 
beautiful  school-houses,  with  all  their  appliances,  apparatus,  and  libraries,  you 
oould  not  work  the  system  for  want  of  teachers,  nor  get  the  teachers  merely  by 
advertising  for  them.  Sir,  I  say  it  for  no  purpose  of  compliment  in  this  place  ; 
the  school-teachers  in  this  community  constitute  a  class  inforior  in  respeotabU- 
ity  to  no  other,  rendering  the  most  important  services,  by  no  means  over-oom- 
penaated,  rather  th«)  reverse.  I  oonsiaer  their  character  and  reputation  as  a 
part  of  the  moral  treasure  of  the  public,  which  we  cannot  prize  too  highly. 

Closely  connected  with  the  teacher,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  good 
lohool  ^stem,  is  the  school  committee,  a  most  efficient  part  of  the  cduoatSiiiil 


nuMhinery-  Much  of  the  proaperil;  of  our  sohooli  Jcpcuds  upon  these  cumioit- 
tcu.  Tbty  RUind  letiiecii  sU  the  lutemU,  ptreaU,  pupila,  »iid  the  putilis  ; 
connect  them  >]],  mediate  between  them  til.  Aa  iutclligeut  conuuilteo  u  Um 
(Mobor'a  grcnt  ally.  They  witneae  hii  labors,  and.  mark  (lie  profiaiuocy  vf  the 
tmpill.  tiey  cuodhI  him  in  oftses  of  duabt  ;  ihare  ar  utiuiae  the  nuponeibU- 
tl^  In  cans  of  difficatty.  A  coinmuniljr  may  think  iUelf  higbly  {iiTarid  when 
genilemen  of  respeotability  in  llie  several  profesuons,  nod  in  lbs  avtire  oiillingl 
of  life,  can  bo  fiiund,  u  in  the  oily  of  Cambridge  at  the  presmt  time,  In  undcl~ 
litke  thii  laboriauB  and  responsible  offioe.  Nor  will  an  efficient  Mhiwl  qvMu 
readily  be  sustainad  where  Ibis  cunnot  be  dune.  I  uvu,  air,  I  wilnwa  with 
adnuration  the  speetscloof  geotleoieu,  whom  I  kuuw  to  be  burdened  with  henty 
and  iDoenant  duties  of  their  own,  and  are  yet  willioB,  dny  after  day.  and  weilc 
alter  week,  in  eummer  and  in  winter,  to  devote  uieuiseltts  tu  u  Ubartoui, 
thorough,  nnd  oooHuenticua  examiiMtiuo  of  the  sehoala ;  besida  looking  in 
upon  thum  frequently,  aiid  being  always  accessible  Ibr  counsel  and  direotlMi,  In 
the  ioler«»l*  of  the  jieriodtcal  visitations. 

But,  sir,  al]  this  la  not  enough.  In  order  that  tbe  school  should  pmsper.  DO 
imall  part  of  the  work  must  be  done  at  home.  Let  the  flitbur  nnd  tne  mother, 
mho  think  that  lh«r  ohild  has  made  but  little  progress  at  sohoot,  bear  tlua  in 
mind.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  sny,  williout  intending  a  paradox,  that  half  of 
the  government,  if  not  ot  tbe  inslrucUon  of  the  school,  must  be  done  at  honui. 
This  I  will  say,  that  if  nothing  is  done  at  home  to  support  tbe  leaobcr,  bli 
labor  is  doubted.  The  parent  must  take  an  interest  in  bis  boy's  or  his  girt'* 
pnnuits,  and  let  that  interest  be  seen.  It  is  shocking  to  refloal  how  often  Iho 
child  'w  sent  to  sehool  "  to  get  him  out  of  the  wuy."  There  will  be  no  gnvd 
whoola  In  the  community  where  that  is  the  prevalent  motive.  No,  he  must  bo 
sent  there  for  his  good  and  yours.  Vcur  heart  must  go  with  him.  Ito  it  not 
nn  alien  and  a  plague,  tu  be  gut  rid  of  for  so  many  hours.  lis  is  a  part  of 
yuunell ;  what  he  learns,  you  team  ;  it  is  your  own  continued  existenoc,  in 
which  you  toie  yourself  with  a  heavenW  disinlertstednesa.  And  yet  you  ars 
not  to  let  your  parental  fondneie  bUuif  you.  Do  not  listen  to  ovei;  talo  of 
childish  grievance  against  the  master.  The  prwomplion  is,  that  nine  tiDiee  out 
of  ten  the  grioTanoe  Is  imaginary  ;  in  trutli,  the  presumption  ia  always  so, 
eenerully  the  fact  is  so.  Then,  too,  the  parent's  eouperatlon  ia  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  other  ways.     For  many  of  the  Ehort-oomings  of  Mholars,  the 

Karents  are  tbe  parly  to  blame.  It  is  their  bull,  if  ho  stays  at  home  for  a 
re^th  of  cold  air  or  a  drop  of  rain.  It  is  the  IauU  of  a  tfather  or  mother,  if 
the  poor  child  uinnot  get  his  breskftwt  in  season,  or  if  his  eluthn  are  not  in 
wearing  condition.  Let  the  child  see  betimes  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  parents, 
going  to  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  tu  be  attended  to  in  (hi 
course  of  tbe  day,  and  he  will  so  regard  it  himself. 

HALF  A  CEMl'BY  AGO. 

In  Ckct,  Sir.  Chairman,  there  are  few  things  in  which  the  rapid  pnigreH  of 
the  eonntry  is  so  apparent  as  in  its  iiietllutinus  (hr  educnlion.  Ilie  Immeil  Sw- 
rctAi7  of  the  Board  of  Edueatian  [Iter.  Dr.  Sears)  bos  just  alluded  to  (be 
defects  of  the  scboals  in  iome  remote  parts  Of  the  Commonwaalth,  unfavorably 
■ilualcd  in  this  respect  I  dare  sty  his  represcnfalions  are  correal ;  but  the 
younger  part  of  ibis  nudienee  would  not  believe  me,  no  one  scarcely  whose  oitn 
recollection  did  not  eonArm  it  would  hclieve  me,  if  I  were  lo  dctcribo  lb*  stal« 
of  what  were  called  good  eahools  when  1  was  myiclf  a  (chool-buy,  more  vnrs 
■SO,  Mr.  Chairman,  ihsn  I  believe  I  Ehall  lell  you.  I  alluda  to  Ibc  eondlllon 
of  the  Iwst  public  schools  of  that  dav.  The  luitruction  iu  wliat  iic  ccmmooly 
culled  the  Eiiglitth  braniihm  wat>  cunnnril  lo  reading,  wrlllng.arllhinctic,  gram- 
mar, and  geography,  nil  laughl  acwrdlng  lo  very  deftoti ic  melhods.  and  with 
the  help  of  poor  munaals.  The  books  fur  rearling  and  speaking  wei«  either 
lbrelgn,some  of  them  consisting  of  niallrr  seleoied  with  out  Judgment  and  last*, 
and  ill-adapUd  to  this  cunnlry.  or.  if  "f  doualio  manuflMllure,  not  nueh 
better  adapted,  on  that  accmnt,  lo  fiirm  the  taste  of  the  young  Amerioan 
speaker  or  reader.  In  fiel,  our  nalI^r  lilerainre,  al  IhnI  lime.  aSunled  but 
•canly  materials  Ibr  ■  usefliT  and  liiterevling  selection.  In  grammar,  we  had  a 
very  Imperfect  ibridgrneiit  of  •  work  uf  but  modents  merit  In  SU  origiiLU 
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form.  For  arithmetic  m  depended  on  the  work  of  Pike.  I  desire  to  speak 
respectftilly  of  it,  as  I  learned  fh>m  ft  what  little  I  learned  at  all  of  the  noble 
science  of  numbera ;  and,  in  fiict,  in  the  elementary  rules,  there  cannot  be 
room  fbr  mnch  diversity  of  method.  But  good  or  bod,  there  were  ibw  schools 
that  carried  the  pupil  flir  beyond  the  Mule  of  Three,  Single  and  double  fel- 
lowship WAS  rather  a  rare  attainment,  and  alligation,  medial  and  ^teruate,  a 
thing  to  talk  of  As  ibr  logarithms,  geometry  and  its  rarious  applications,  and 
algebra,  they  belonged  to  a  terra  incogniiat  of  which  no  school-Doy  ever  heard, 
who  had  not  an  oloer  brother  at  college.  As  to  the  blackboard,  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  at  school.  Geography  was  taught,  at  that  day,  from  very  im- 
perft^ct  compends ;  it  was  confined  to  a  rehearsal  of  a  Ibw  meagre  facts  in 
physical  geography,  and  a  few  barren  statistical  details,  which  ceased  to  be 
true  while  you  were  repeating  them.  The  attention  of  the  learner  was  never 
called  to  the  philosophy  of  this  beautiful  branch  of  knowledge  ;  he  was  taught 
iiothiog  of  the  relations  in  which  man  stands  to  the  wonderful  globe  on  which 
he  is  placed.  No  glimpde  was  given  him  of  the  action  and  reaction  upon  each 
other,  in  this  department  of  knowledge,  of  nature  and  man.  A  globe,  I 
believe,  I  never  saw  at  a  public  school  near  enough  to  touch  it  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  was  ever  in  the  same  room  with  one,  at  that  period  of  my  life,  though  I 
will  not  speak  with  entire  C(mtidence  on  that  point.  A  large  and  accurate  map 
was  never  exhibited  in  school  fifty  years  ago.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  beautiful 
maps  as  those  now  ctmstructing  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Guyot, 
with  their  admirable  ethnographical  indications,  isothermal  lines,  vegetable 
boundaries,  oceanic  curFcnts,  and  careful  delineations  of  those  breaks  in  the 
mountain  chains,  which  have  determined  the  paths  of  civiliiation.  I  do  not 
speak  of  these  refinements  with  which  the  eyes  of  the  young  student  of  geog- 
raphy are  daily  feasted  at  the  present  day,  but  of  large,  distinct,  well-ezecut«l 
maps  of  any  kind  ;  I  never  saw  one  at  school.  The  name  of  natural  or  moral 
philosophy  was  never  heard  in  our  English  schools  at  that  day  ;  it  was  much 
if  some  small  smattering  of  those  branches  was  taught  in  the  upper  classes  at 
our  best  academies.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  branches  of  natural  sci- 
ence, such  as  chemistry,  zoology,  and  botany,  which  have  been  so  well  unfolded 
to  you  at  the  High  School  during  the  last  two  years,  partly  in  the  stated  routine 
of  instruction,  and  partly  in  the  admirable  lectures  kindly  given  to  you  by 
Prt'fessor  Agassis.  There  was  no  philosophical  or  scientific  apparatus  furnished 
at  the  schools  in  my  day,  with  the  exception,  as  I  remember,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, of  a  rickety  giiiicrack  that  Wiis  called  a  planetarium,  and  showed  how 
the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  move.  As  for  a_  school  Ijbraryi  with  which,  my 
young  friends,  you  are  so  well  provided,  there  was  nof  m  any  school  I  ever 
attended  so  much  as  half  a  dozen  books  bearing  th&t  name.  There  was  indeed 
at  the  academy  at  Kxeter,  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  for  a  few 
months  before  I  entered  college,  a  library,  containing,  I  believe,  some  valuable, 
though  probably  rather  anti<iuateii  volumes.  It  was  my  privilege,  while  I  was 
a  pupil,  never  to  see  the  inside  of  that  apartment  ;  privilege,  I  say,  sir,^r  it 
was  the  place  where  the  severer  discipline  of  the  insiituliuii,  lA'  fare  ca8e8''of 
need,  was  administered. 

nine  exaadiii  gemitus,  et  tmvm  sonAre 
Verbew. 

We,  little  fellows,  sir,  got  to  have  the  most  disagreeable  associations  with  the 
very  name  of  library.  I  ought  to  add,  in  Justice  to  our  honored  preceptor, 
good  Dr.  Abbott,  that  the  use  &f  the  library  for  any  such  purpoee  was  a  very 
rare  occurrence.  He  possessed  the  happy  skill,  Mr.  Smith,  which  I  am  grat- 
ified to  say  has  not  died  with  him,  of  governing  a  school  by  persuasion  and 
influence,  and  not  by  force  and  terror. 

As  to  the  learned  languages  and  classical  literature  generally,  they  were 
very  pooriy  taught  in  those  days.  I  do  not  like  to  speak  dfeparagingly  of  men 
and  things  gone  by.  The  defiacts  were  at  least  vitia  gtvi  non  hominumt  but 
defects  they  were  of  the  groeseet  kind.  The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  waa 
confined  to  cursory  reading  of  the  easier  authors  ;  a  little  oonstming  and  pars- 
ing, aa  we  called  it  The  idiom  and  genius  of  the  languages  were  not  uniblded  to 
us ;  nor  the  manner  of  the  different  writers  ;  nor  the  various  illustrative  learn- 
ing necessary  to  render  the  text  which  was  read,  intdligible.    We  got  the  lesson 
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to  reoite,  and  that  was  aUL  Of  Prosody,  we  were  taught  little ;  of  Tersiioatioa 
nothing.  I  was  never  set  to  make  an  hexameter  or  a  pentameter  verse  at  aaj 
BohooU  or,  I  may  add,  college,  in  my  life  ;  nor  did  I  ever  do  it,  till  I  was  old 
enough  to  have  children  at  school,  who  asked  my  assistanoe. 

As  for  text-books  and  editions,  they  were  all  foreign,  and,  I  may  add,  oom- 
pMred  with  those  of  the  present  day,  both  native  and  foreign,  all  poor.  Mas- 
ter Cheever*s  Acoidenee,  Corderius,  and  Eutropius,  with  an  English  translation 
in  parall^  oolnmns,  were  the  books  with  which  the  study  of  Latin  was  com- 
menced half  a  centuiy  sgo. 

Such  were  the  schools  ;  and  the  school-houses  were  in  keeping  with  them  ; 
for  th»  most  part.cheerless  and  uninviting  in  the  extreme  ;  cold  in  winter,  hot 
in  summer,  without  ventibtion,  destitute  of  everything  required  for  aooommo- 
dation,  comfcrt,  or  health. 

VACAHON. 

But  it  is  ftilly  time  to  close  these  remarks ;  let  me  do  it  with  a  single  word 
of  counsel  to  our  young  fHends,  who  are  still  to  ei\joy  the  advantages  of  this 
institution,  —  a  bit  of  advice  suggested  by  one  of  the  Uws  of  our  nature.  The 
force  of  habit  is  very  great  I  remember  hearing  an  anecdote  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  ManachuseCts  Convention  of  1820,  who  was  so  regular  in  his 
daily  attendance,  that  he  went  up  to  the  State-house  the  day  after  the  conven- 
tion was  dissolved,  and  wondered  his  colleagues  did  not^ppear.  Now,  I  hardly 
suppose  any  of  yon  will  actually  go  down  to  the  school-house  in  vacation,  but 
if  you  should  be  tempted  to  continue  in  the  holidays  your  habit  of  studying 
six,  eight,  or  ten  hours  a  day,  as  you  do  in  term-time,  let  me  caution  you 
against  it  Such  uninterrupted  exertion  all  the  year  round  will  not  be  good 
for  your  health.  Give  yoursdves  a  little  repose  as  a  matter  of  duty.  If  your 
parents  propose  to  you  some  little  excursion,  do  not  churlishly  refuse.  Take  the 
times  and  seasons  as  they  come  along,  enjoy  term-time  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  do  not  murmur  at  vacation.  Mi^e  it  a  season  of  relaxation,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, of  pleasure,  in  order  that,  when  it  is  over,  you  may  rush  back  to  your 
duties  with  a  keener  sest.  With  this  parting  counsel,  I  bid  you,  my  young 
friends,  an  affectionate  fkrewell,  and  tender  to  you,  Mr.  Smith,  and  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
Cambridge  High  SehooL 

[These  historical  reminiscences  are  selected  from  different  addresses 
made  bj  Mr.  Everett  when  President  of  the  University  at  Cambridge, 
at  the  annoal  exhibition  of  the  High  School  in  that  town,  and  from 
other  addresses  made  at  the  Boston  School  Festival,  and  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  alnmni  of  Harvard  College.  The  passages  on  the 
**  Conditions  of  a  €rood  School,"  and  on  **  Vacation,"  are  also  taken 
from  the  addresses  at  the  Cambridge  High  School.] 

POPULAR  EDUCATION  AND  SOUND  SCIENCE.* 

But  it  is  more  than  time  to  proceed  to  the  second  point,  which  I  proposed 
briefly  to  illustrate,  —  the  favorable  influence  of  the  extension  of  the  means  of 
education,  and  the  dil^ision  of  knowledge,  on  the  progress  of  sound  science.  It 
is  a  pretty  common  suggestion,  that  while  the  mere  abundant  means  of  popu- 
lar education,  existing  at  the  present  day,  may  have  occasioned  the  diffusion  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  superficial  knowledge,  the  effect  has  been  unfhvorable 
to  the  growth  of  profound  science.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  view  of  the 
subject  entirely  erroneous,  —  an  inference  by  no  means  warranted  by  the  prem- 
ises from  which  it  is  drawn.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  thoUities  for  eduoation,  the  number  of  students  of  all  descriptkms, 
both  rsaders  and  WTiters.  is  almost  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  with  this  in- 

*  Wma  sn  tddrett  deUrered  befcra  the  Ufienvy  wdetlM  of  Ambont  College,  Aug.  26, 1881. 
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ereue  in  the  entire  number  of  persons  who  haTS  ei^yed,  in  %  greater  or  less 
degree,  advantages  for  improring  their  minds,  the  number  of  hiSf-taught  and 
snperfioial  pretenders  has  beoome  proportionably  greater.  Education,  which, 
at  some  periods  of  the  world,  has'been  a  very  rare  accomplishment  of  a  highW 
gifted  and  fortunate  few,  —  at  other  times,  an  attainment  attended  with  consid- 
erable difficulty,  and  almost  confined  to  professed  scholars,  —  has  become,  in  this 
country  at  least,  one  of  the  public  birthrights  of  fireemeu,  and,  like  every  other 
birthright,  is  subject  to  be  abused.  In  thui  state  of  things,  those  who  habitu^ 
ally  look  at  the  dark  side  of  afl&iirs,  —  often  witnessing  the  arrogant  displays  of 
superficial  learning,  books  of  great  pretension  and  little  value,  multiplied 
and  circulated,  by  all  the  arts  and  machinery  of  an  enterprising  and  prosper- 
ous age,  and  in  all  things  much  forwardness  and  show,  often  unaccompanied 
by  worth  and  substance, —  are  apt  to  infer  a  decline  of  sound  learning,  and  look 
back,  with  a  sigh,  to  what  they  imagine  to  have  been  the  more  solid  erudition 
of  former  days.     But  I  deem  this  opinion  without  real  foundation  in  truth. 

It  is  an  age,  I  grant,  of  cheap  mme.  A  sort  of  literary  machiuery  exists, 
of  which  the  patent  paper-mill,  the  power-press,  the  newspap^,  magazines 
and  reviews,  tlie  readmg  clubs  and  circulating  libraries,  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal spring!*  and  levers,  by  means  of  which  almost  anything,  in  the  shape  of 
a  book,  is  thrown  into  a  sort  of  notoriety,  miscalled  reputation.  The  weakest 
distillation  of  soft  sentiment  from  the  poet's  comer  flows  round  a  larger  circle 
of  admirers  than  Paradise  Lost,  when  first  ushered  to  the  world  ;  and  the 
most  narcotic  infliction  of  the  quarterly  critical  press  {abait  invidia  verba)  no 
doubt  far  exoels  the  Ahvum  Organum  in  the  number  of  its  contemporary 
readers.  But  nothing  is  to  be  inferred,  from  thi:*  state  of  things,  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  learning  and  scholarship  of  the  ago.  All  that  it  proves  is,  that 
with  a  vast  difTusion  of  useful  knowledge,  —  with  an  astonishing  multiplication 
of  .the  means  of  education,  and,  as  I  firmly  believe,  with  a  prwligious  growth 
of  true  science,  there  has  sprung  up,  by  natural  association,  a  iMCt  of  trtflers 
and  pretenders,  like  a  growth  of  rank  weeds,  with  a  rich  crop,  on  a  fertile  soil. 

But  there  were  surely  always  pretenders  in  eclence  and  literature,  in  every 
age  of  the  world  ;  nor  must  we  suppose,  becMUse  their  works  and  their  names 
have  perished,  that  they  existed  in  a  smaller  proportion  formerly  than  now. 
Solomon  intimates  a  complaint  of  the  number  of  books  in  his  day,  which  he 
probably  would  not  have  done,  if  they  had  been  all  good  books.  The  sophists 
in  Greece  were  sworn  pretenders  and  dealers  in  words,  —  the  most  completely 
organizetl  body  of  learned  quacks  that  ever  existed.  Bavius  and  M»vius  were 
certainly  not  the  only  worthless  poets  in  Rome  ;  and  from  the  age  of  the  gram- 
marians and  critics  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  through  that  of  the  monkish 
chroniclers  and  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  ana  the  mystics  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  kingdom  of  learned  dulness  and  empty 
profession  has  been  kept  up,  under  an  unbroken  succession  of  leaden  or  brasen 
potentates.  If  the  subjects  at  the  present  day  seem  more  numerous  than  for- 
merly, it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  entire  numbers  of  the  read- 
ing nnd  writing  world  ;  and  because  the  sagacious  hand  of  time  brushes  away 
the  fhlsc  pretensions  of  former  days,  leaving  real  talent  and  sound  learning  the 
more  conspicuous  for  standing  alone. 

But,  OS  in  elder  days,  notwithstanding  this  unbroken  sway  of  fhlse  lore  and 
vain  philosophy,  the  line  of  the  truly  wise  and  soundly  learned  was  also  pre- 
served entire  ;  as  the  lights  of  the  world  have  in  all  former  ages  successively 
risen,  illuminating  the  deep  darkness,  and  outshining  the  delusive  meteors  ;  so, 
at  the  present  day,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  more  patient  learning, 
true  philosophy,  fraitful  science,  and  various  knowledge,  than  at  any  former 
time.  By  the  side  of  the  hosts  of  superficial,  arrogant,  and  often  unprincipled 
pretenders,  in  every  department,  there  is  a  multitude  innumerable  of  the 
devoted  lovers  of  truth,  whom  no  labor  can  exhaust,  no  obstacles  can  discour- 
age, no  height  of  attt^nment  dazzle  ;  and  who,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
8:icred  and  profane,  moral,  physical,  exact,  and  oritical,  have  carried  and  are 
Ciurying  the  glorious  banner  of  true  science  into  regions  of  investigation 
wholly  unexplored  in  elder  times.  Let  me  not  be  mistaken.  I  mean  not  arro- 
gantly to  detract  from  the  fhme  of  the  few  great  masters  of  the  mind, — the 
gifted  few,  who,  fhnn  ag«  to  age,  after  long  centuries  have  intervened,  havt 
appeared  ;  and  have  risen,  as  aU  are  ready  to  allow,  above  all  rivalry.    After- 
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time  alone  can  pronounce  whether  this  age  has  produced  minds  worthy  to  bo 
classed  in  their  select  circle.  But  this  aside, — X  cannot  comprehend  the  phi- 
losophy by  which  we  assume  as  probable,  nor  do  I  see  the  state  of  facts  by 
which  we  must  admit  as  actually  existing,  an  intellectttal  degeneracy  at  the 
present  day,  either  in  Europe  or  in  this  country.  I  see  not  why  the  multiplica- 
tion of  popular  guides  to  partial  attainments,  —  why  the  fiicilities,  that  abound 
for  the  acquisition  of  superfloial  scholarship,  should,  in  the  natural  operation 
of  things,  either  diminish  the  number  of  powerful  and  original  minds,  or  sat- 
isfy their  ardent  thirst  for  acquisition,  by  a  limited  progress.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  these  improvements  in  the  methods  of  learning,  —  many 
of  the  aids  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  are  the  product  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  are,  in  their  very  nature,  calculated  to  help  the  early  studies  even  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  familiar  aneolote  of  James  Otis,  that, 
when  he  first  obtained  a  copy  of  Bhickstone's  Commentaries,  he  observed  with 
emphasis,  that  if  he  had  possessed  that  book  when  commencing  his  studies  of 
the  law,  it  would  have  saved  him  seven  years*  labor.  Would  those  seven  years 
have  borne  no  fhiit  to  a  mind  like  that  of  James  Otis?  Though  the  use  of  ele- 
mentary treatises  of  this  kind  may  have  the  effect  to  make  many  superficial 
jurists,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  no  jurists  at  all,  I  deem  it  mere  popu- 
lar prejudice  to  suppose  that  the  march  of  original  genius  to  the  heights  of 
learning  has  been  mipeded  by  the  possession  of  these  modem  fiicilities  to  aid 
its  progress.  To  maintain  this  seems  to  be  little  else  than  to  condemn  as  worth- 
less the  wisdom  of  the  ages  which  have  gone  before  us.  It  is  surely  absurd  to 
suppose  that  we  can  do  no  more  with  the  assistance  of  our  predecessors,  than 
without  it ;  that  the  teachings  of  one  generation,  instead  of  enlightening,  con- 
found and  stupefy  that  which  succeeds  ;  and  that  **  when  we  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  ancestors,  we  cannot  see  so  far  as  from  the  ground."  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  happiest  laws  of  intdleotual  progress, 
that  the  judicious  labors,  the  profound  reasonings,  the  sublime  discoveries,  the 
generous  sentiments  of  great  intellects,  rapidly  work  their  way  into  the  com- 
mon channel  of  public  opinion,  find  access  to  the  general  mind,  raise  the  uni- 
versal standard  of  attainment,  correct  popular  errors,  promote  arts  of  daily 
application,  and  come  home  at  last  to  the  fireside,  in  the  shape  of  increased 
intelligence,  skill,  comfort  and  virtue  ;  which,  in  their  turn,  by  an  instantane- 
ous reaction,  multiply  the  numbers  and  facilitate  the  efl^rts  of  those  who 
engage  in  the  further  investigation  and  discovery  of  truth.  In  this  way,  a 
constant  circulation,  like  that  of  the  lifb-blood,  takes  place  in  the  intellectual 
world.  Truth  travels  down  from  the  heights  of  philosophy  to  the  humblest 
walks  of  life,  and  up  from  the  simplest  perceptions  of  an  awakened  intellect  to 
the  discoveries  which  almost  change  the  face  of  the  world.  At  every  stage  of 
its  progress  it  is  genial,  luminous,  creative.  When  first  struck  out  by  some 
distmguished  and  fertunate  genius,  it  may  address  itself  only  to  a  few  minds 
of  kindred  power.  It  exists  then  only  in  the  highest  forms  of  science  ;  it  cor- 
rects former  systems,  and  authorises  new  generalizations.  Discussion,  contro- 
versy begins  ;  more  truth  is  elicited,  more  errors  exploded,  more  doubts  cleared 
up,  more  phenomena  drawn  into  the  circle,  unexpected  connections  of  kindred 
sciences  are  traced,  and  in  each  step  of  the  progress,  the  number  rapidly  grows 
of  those  who  are  prepared  to  comprehend  and  carry  on  some  branches  of  the 
investigation,  —  till,  m  the  lapse  of  time,  every  onler  of  intellect  has  been  kin- 
dled, from  that  of  the  sublime  discoverer  to  the  practical  machinist ;  and  every 
department  of  knowledge  been  enlarged,  from  the  most  abstruse  and  transcen- 
dental theory  to  the  daily  arts  of  life. 

TIIR   DISCIPLINE   OF   A   COLLEGE.* 

It  is  earnestly  desired  by  the  Government  and  Faculty  of  the  University,  that 
the  students  may  be  influenced  to  good  conduct  and  diligence  in  study  by 
higher  motives  than  the  ftar  of  punishment ;  and  they  mainly  rely,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  institution  as  a  place  of  liberal  education,  on  moral  and  religious 
principle,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  generous  feelings  which  belong  to  young 
men  engaged  in  honorable  parsnits. 

*  Thl0  pMMge  intnidnoet  ttie  ehapler  on  **  DiMtpUoe  **  In  *«TIm  Btatotoi  and  Iawi  of  the  UoIp 
venlty  at  Cambfidfe.*'    IMS. 
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MORAL  XDCCATION  AND  INmLECTUAL.* 

Bat  moral  education  is  much  too  important  an  object  to  be  left  to  follow  as 
an  incidental  eieot  from  mere  Uteraiy  culture.  It  should  be  deemed  the  dis- 
tinct dutj  of  a  place  of  education  to  form  the  young  to  thoae  habits  and  quali- 
ties which  win  regard  and  command  respect, — gentleness  of  deportment, — 
propriety  of  ootiduct, — the  moral  courage  **  that  will  make  them  hate  ths 
cowardice  of  doing  wrong,**  —  willing  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Tirtue,  ^- and  a 
profound  reverence  for  sacred  things ;  and  of  these  traits  of  character,  I  know 
of  no  reliable  foundation  but  sincere  and  forvent  religious  faith,  founded  on 
conviction,  enlightened  by  reason,  and  nourished  by  the  devout  observance  of 
those  moiius  of  Hpiritual  improvement  which  Christianity  provides.  In  the 
faithful  performiinoo  of  this  duty,  I  believe  that  a  place  of  education,  whether 
in  £uro|»e  or  Auicricu,  renders  at  the  present  day  a  higher  and  more  season- 
able service  to  society,  than  by  anything  that  ends  in  mere  scientific  or  liter- 
ary eulturc.  The  understanding  in  every  department  of  speculative  or  prac- 
tical knowledge  has  advanced  of  late  years  with  a  vigor  and  success  beyond 
what  the  world  htiH  witnessed  at  any  other  period ;  but  I  cannot  suppress  a 
painful  impression  that  this  intellvctual  improvement  has  not  exerted,  and  is 
not  exerting,  its  natural  influence  in  purifying  the  moral  character  of  ths  age. 
I  cannot  subdue  the  feeling  that  our  modern  Christendom,  with  all  its  profes- 
sions and  in  all  its  communions,  is  sinking  into  a  practical  heathenism,  which 
needs  a  gfCAt  work  —  I  had  almost  said  a  new  dispensation  —  of  reform, 
searoely  less  than  the  decrepit  paganisms  of  Greece  anu  Rome.  Christians  ss 
we  are,  we  worship,  in  America  and  in  Europe,  in  the  city  and  the  field,  on  the 
exchange  and  in  the  tfenate,  and  roust  I  not  idd  in  the  academy  and  the  church, 
some  gods  as  bad  as  those  of  the  Pantheon.  In  individual  and  national 
earnestness,  in  true  moral  heroism,  and  in  enlightened  spirituality  unalloyed 
by  mysticism,  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  making,  I  fear,  little  progress  ;  but 
rather,  perhaps,  with  all  its  splendid  attainments  in  science  and  art,  is  plung- 
ing deeper  into  the  sordid  worship  of 

**  the  least  erected  spirit  that  ft;lt 
From  Iwaren,  for  even  Id  heaven  bis  luoks  and  thcugtita 
Wf  re  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
Ttie  riches  at  heaven^s  paveneni, — trodden  foU,  — 
Than  aught  divine  or  hoJijr  else  ei\|ojr«d 
In  vision  beatiQc.** 

It  may  be  feared  that  a  defect  of  this  kind,  if  truly  stated  and  sufficiently  gen- 
eral to  mark  the  character  of  an  age,  will  prove  too  strong  for  any  corrective 
influences  but  those  of  public  calamity,  and  what  are  called,  in  our  expressive 
national  phrase,  **  the  times  that  try  men*B  souls.'*  But  I  have  long  thought, 
that  if,  in  a  period  of  prosperity  and  by  gentle  influences;  anything  can  be 
eiSected  toward  the  same  end,  the  work  must  be  begun  in  our  seminaries  of  lib- 
eral education,  and  that  they  have  a  duty  to  perform,  in  this  respect,  which  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged  nor  too  deeply  felt 

How  it  should  be  discharged,  it  would  be  at  once  unseasonable  and  arrogant 
to  endoavor  on  this  occasion  minutely  to  set  forth.  All,  however,  who  hear  me 
will  agree,  —  every  parent,  every  good  citixen,  will  agree,  —  that  the  object 
itself,  the  formation  of  character  on  Christian  principles,  is  that  last  great 
object  of  a  place  of  education,  to  which  all  else  is  subordinate  and  auxiliary. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  intrusted  with  the  control  of  such  an  imtti- 
tntion  to  conduct  it  conscientiously,  as  an  instrument  of  mighty  efllciency  fur 
good  or  for  evil.  The  branches  of  study,  the  influences  under  which  they  are 
pursued,  and  the  whole  discipline  of  the  place,  should  be,  as  far  as  human  wis- 
dom  can  make  them  so,  such  ns  are  most  ftiendly  to  sound  moral  principles, 
and  they  should  be  conducted  by  men  whose  heart  is  in  the  work,  and.  whose 
example  teaches  more  and  better  than  thttr  precept 

To  all  that  can  be  thus  efieoted  by  indirect  asBociatioa  and  influmcs  shoulii 
be  added  that  kind  and  degree  of  direst  rdigious  instnietion  which  eireom- 

•  ff^<oa  the  address  ddhrered  by  Mr.  Xverett  at  hb  inaocMatknLas  Bcntdwit  of  the  Unln»» 
ri^  at  Cambridge,  Thandaj,  April  SO,  IMS. 
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The  ^^Letter  "  which  President  BarnArd  addressed  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  in  1858,  is  so  full  of  sugges- 
tions of  the  highest  practical  imporlance  to  the  efficiency  and  fuller 
development  of  our  American  collegiate  and  university  system,  that 
we  must  enrich  our  pages  with  a  few  extracts. 

In  this,  as  in  his  former  publications  on  the  subject,  the  writer 
claims  that  the  expansion  of  the  range  of  studies,  without  extending 
the  time  in  which  these  studies  are  to  be  pursued,  has  impaired  the 
efficiency  of  the  system,  in  its  original  and  legitimate  aim — the  dis- 
cipline and  training  of  the  intellectual  powers — without  giving  to  the 
students  a  thorough  mastery  of  any  one  of  the  many  new  subjects 
introduced.  This  evil  ho  attributes,  npt  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
professors,  or  to  their  defective  methods  of  instruction,  but  to  the 
system  itself. 

Tho  evil  has  been  tho  growth  of  years.  It  has  accumulated  by  de^i^rccs  almost 
imperceptible.  Each  successive  addition  has  probably  seemed  inconviderable  to 
those  who  made  it,  bat  the  uuitcd  sum  has  become  intolerable.  Could  it,  in  the 
nature  of  thinjBTB,  have  been  possible  tliat  a  proposition  should  at  any  one  time 
have  been  made  for  a  sudden  change  from  the  system,  as  it  existed  a  century  ago. 
to  the  system  of  to-day,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  have  been  entertained 
by  enlightened  educators  for  a  moment. 

To  relieve  the  course  of  under-graduate  study  in  our  colleges  of 

some  part  of  its  excessive  burthen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the 

demands  of  the  a^e  for  instruction  in  the  studies  which  have  been 

introduced.  President  Barnard  proposes  to  divide  the  studies  into 

distinct  and  separate  courses — a  sub-graduate  and  a  post-graduate 

department. 

The  sub-graduate  course  may  be  defmcd  by  tlie  very  simple  process  of  exclud- 
ing from  the  curriculum  of  study,  as  it  stands  at  present,  all  those  branches  of  sci- 
ence which  are  confessedly  modern  additions,  and,  along  with  these,  the  modern 
languages.  This  course  will,  therefore,  as  reconstructed,  embrace  tho  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  nil  the  elementary  bronchi's  of  the  pure  mathemat- 
ics, the  mechanical  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  the  principles 
of  criticism,  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  composition,  and  elocution.  These 
several  branches  of  study  are  to  be  pursued  to  something  like  the  extent,  and 
with  something  like  tho  thoroughness,  contemplated  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
history  of  our  collegiate  instruction.  To  these  it  may  not  be  thought  improper 
to  add,  during  tho  concluding  year,  succinct  ex|K)6itory  courses  in  chcmistiy  and 
the  subjeclB  of  natural  philosophy,  not  strictly  mechanical ;  these  topics  being 
taught  avowedly  in  outline  only,  and  not  as  matters  to  be  embraced  in  the  exam- 
ination for  the  bachelor^s  degree. 

To  the  post-graduate  department,  may  be  turned  over  those  branches  of  science 
and  letters  which  are  excluded  from  the  former,  and  which  are  confessedly,  at 
present,  but  imperfectly  taught ;  and  the  number  of  these  may,  from  time  to  time, 
bo  increased,  by  adding  new  ones,  as  tho  wants  of  the  public  and  the  growing 
rosouroes  of  the  university  may  demand  or  justify.  Thus  it  may  immediately 
include  astronomy,  geology,  mineralogy,  ehcmistry,  natural  philosophy,  metoor- 
•ology,  civil  engineering,  the  higher  branches  of  the  pure  mathematics,  Greek  and 
Roman  letters,  the  modem  languages  and  their  literature,  political  economy, 
international  law,  constitutional  law,  and  the  history  of  philosophy ;  but  it  proba- 
'bly  will  include,  at  Brst,  only  such  of  this  list  as  are  most  practical  in  their  nature. 
.j^LB,  Id  crettiqg  this  department,  the  design  should  be,  frum  the  beginning,  to  build 
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np  here  ultimately  a  anivenity  in  the  larffest  acceptation  of  that  term,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that,  in  the  progrew  of  years,  schools  of  agriculture,  of  natural  history, 
of  medical  science,  of  civil  and  political  history,  &c.,  &o. 

The  post-graduate  departineDt  is  to  be  open  to  all  who  may  wish 

to  go  thoroughly  to  the  bottom  of  any  subject  which  the  university 

proposes  to  teach,  and  for  which  he  has  prepared  himself  in  school, 

or  by  private  study ;  but  the  master*8  degree  is  not  to  be  conferred 

upon  any  one  who  has  not  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  this  or 

some  other  college.     When  students  of  mature  minds  resort,  of  their 

own  option,  to  a  school  of  higher  learning,  like  that  contemplated,  it 

is  presumed  they  will  be  in  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

TI10  above  assumption  can  not  safely  be  made  of  the  body  of  the  undcr-grada- 
ates  of  our  colleges.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  6nd  reasons  for  a  fact  of  so  general 
observation.  One  of  these  is,  doubtless,  the  immaturity  of  the  youthful  student 
himself;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  is  yet  to  learn  both  the  importance  of  mental 
culture,  and  the  vnluo  of  positive  knowledge.  Another  is  presented  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  under-graduate  student  is  not  always,  perhaps  not  usually,  a 
member  of  an  institution  of  learning,  entirely  of  his  own  voluntary  choice ;  but 
that  he  has  become  such,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  parents  and 
friends ;  often  with  no  other  feeling  on  his  own  part  than  a  desire  to  make  his 
college  life  pass  away  as  agreeably  as  circumstanci>s  will  allow ;  a  desire  which 
does  not  always  prompt  hiiu  to  sock  for  enjoyment  by  the  most  rational  meana. 

In  the  higher  department,  or  post-graduate  course,  of  the  univers- 
ity. President  Barnard  proposes  to  employ  the  plan  of  daily  recita- 
tion only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  to  resort  mainly  to  oral  exposition 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  all  instruction  was  originally  given,  in  the 
universities  of  England,  as  it  continues  to  be  in  the  continental  universities,  by  lec- 
ture. The  colleges  and  halls,  which  now  monopolize  the  principal  work  of  teach- 
ing in  those  venerable  institutions,  were  erected  to  provide  for  the  physical  wants 
of  the  students,  and  to  secure  a  vigilant  supervision  over  their  morals.  The  of- 
ficers, called  tutors,  employed  by  the  colleges  for  the  latter  purpose,  gradually  took 
upon  themselves  the  character  of  instructors,  by  exacting  from  the  youth  under 
their  charge,  a  repetition  of  what  they  had  learned  in  the  public  lecture-halls. 
To  this  kind  of  recitation,  they  subsequently  added  recitation  from  books.  The 
evident  design  of  the  exercise,  in  Its  origrin,  was  that  in  which  we  find  its  chief 
utility  at  present — to  insure  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  subject  which  he  it 
required  to  know.  The  distinctive  name  given  by  the  French,  to  the  officer  whoae 
duty  it  is  merely  to  hear  recitations,  makes  it  sufficiently  evident  what  idea  is  aa- 
socintt^d  with  the  exercise  by  them.  This  name — repHiteur — suggests  to  the 
mind  the  bare  repetition  of  a  task,  as  that  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  officer 
to  secure.     •     •     • 

All  that  Melanetlion  has  said,  all  that  Hamilton  has  said,  all  that  any  pane- 
gyrist of  the  system  of  daily  examination,  as  a  moans  of  instruction,  has  sud,  in 
regard  to  the  incidental  advantages  growing  out  of  the  method,  is  admitted  with- 
out any  husitjUicm.  It  stimulates  emuhition,  it  cultivates  self-possession,  it  encour- 
ages or  enforces  precision  of  spei>ch,  it  abates  conceit,  it  convinces  of  deficiency. 
But  all  these  resultant  benefits  presume  the  immaturity  of  the  learner ;  and  most 
of  them  presume,  furthermore,  that  an  unceasing  constraint  is  necessary  to  oom- 
pel  him  to  profit  by  the  instructions  he  receives.    •    •    • 

It  will  be  conceded  that,  considered  as  an  instructive,  and  not  as  a  coercive 
method,  the  system  of  daily  examinatk>n  is  attended  with  some  incidental  advan- 
tages, besides  thoso  which  have  jnst  been  enumerated.  It  is  a  possibilitv  that  a 
student,  who  has  fiiiled  to  comprehend  some  point  embrMed  in  the  text  01  his  lea- 
son,  may  bo  enlightened,  by  listening  to  the  perfbrmanoe  of  a  fellow-student    tt 
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»  also  a  possibility,  or  rather  a  fiiot  of  ireqaent  ooeurrencc,  that  the  imperfcot  per- 
IbrmaDce  of  an  individual  scholar,  may  indicate  to  tho  instructor  tlie  deficiencies 
of  that  individual,  and  so  elicit  explanatory  comments  or  illnstrations.  It  is  fur- 
ther true,  that  the  instructor  may  volunteer  explanations  and  elucidations  of 
points  of  difficulty,  even  though  occasion  may  not  untw  to  force  their  introduction. 

An  acute  instructor,  moreover,  by  the  ingenious  selection  of  interrogatories, 
will  bring  out  the  woak  points  of  u  pupil,  as  a  lawyer  does  those  of  a  witness ;  or  will 
bring  into  prominent  relief  the  points  of  the  subjects  under  consideration,  which  are 
of  highest  importance.  But,  beyond  this,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  it  is  only  hi  so  far 
as,  for  whatever  reason,  the  instructor  does  actually  superadd  his  own  teachings 
to  the  text  of  the  lesson,  that  any  talents  or  attainments,  which  may  belong  to 
him  personally,  can  be  of  any  sort  of  use  to  his  pupils.  For  all  the  purposes  of 
mere  reeitjition,  any  man,  who  is  capable  of  understanding  what  tlie  pupil  says, 
and  of  reading  the  book  or  books  from  which  he  has  learned  it,  so  as  to  compare 
the  perfurmanee  with  the  text,  is  as  good  and  as  capable  a  presiding  officer  and 
examiner  in  a  cU»s-rooin,  as  any  other.  The  teaclier,  therefore,  who  meets  his 
classes  for  no  purpose  at  any  time  but  to  "  hear  their  n*citations,''  is  not  really  a 
teacher,  except  in  so  far  as  he  ingrafts  upon  this  exorcise  the  expository  feature 
which  is  tho  distinguishing  characteristic  of  tho  plan  of  instruction  by  lecture.  To 
do  this,  however,  to  any  extent,  in  the  recitation-room,  without  seriously  interfer- 
ing with  the  speciBo  design  ibr  which  the  exercise  of  recitation  was  primarily  in- 
stituted, is  proved  by  experience  to  be  impracticable.  Class  recitations  have,  at 
best,  the  great  disadvantage,  that  either  but  few  out  of  a  large  numbiT  can  per- 
form at  all,  or  that  each  one  who  performs  shall  be  under  examination  for  so  brief 
a  space  of  time  as  nearly  to  defeat  every  useful  object,  and  to  render  tlio  exercise 
little  bett<.T  than  an  idle  form. 

Anothi^r  serious  vice  of  the  system,  is  its  pemicions  influence  on  the  teacher. 
To  whatever  degree  it  may  be  coercive  to  the  student,  it  is  not  in  the  least  so  to 
him.  It  stimulates  him  to  no  self-improvement,  and  awakens  in  him  no  ambition 
ibr  highin*  attainments,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  it  affi)rds  him  no  adequate  field  for 
the  display  of  genius,  or  fur  tho  turning  of  accumulated  knowledge  to  use,  on  the 
other.  Instead  of  this,  the  opportunity  which  it  offi.'rs  him  of  sinking,  without 
observation,  into  a  n:ere  cipher,  is  a  real,  a  perpetual,  and  a  most  insidious  tempta- 
tion to  blotli.  The  difficulty  of  employing,  in  the  recitation  room,  the  expository 
niodu  of  instruction,  without  overreaching  too  far  u|M>n  the  exercise  proper  to  tho 
hour,  is  enough,  in  itself,  to  repress  in  tho  teacher  the  teaching  spirit,  and  to 
cause  him  constantly  to  tend  to  the  level  of  the  mere  repetiteur.  llow  danger- 
ously is  this  tendency  increased,  by  the  fact  that  its  downward  direction  coincides 
precisely  with  thiit  in  which  tho  native  love  of  «ase  is  perpetually  dragging  all  roan- 
kind  !  For  this  great  evil,  tliero  is  but  one  antagiMiistic  influence,  which  can  bo 
of  any  avail :  it  is  that  of  a  living,  fervent,  seal  in  his  work,  existing  in  the  in- 
structor himself;  a  zeal,  not  in  the  work  of  conducting  recitations,  as  the  remark 
might  seem  to  imply,  but  which  would  be  ridiculous — a  zeal,  nither,  in  the  higher 
and  nobler  work  of  training  immortal  minds  to  vigor,  and  capacitating  them  for 
usefulness.  The  college  officer,  therefore,  of  the  present  day,  whose  interest  in 
his  profession  is  boun<led  by  the  fact,  certainly  uninspiring,  however  important  to 
himself,  that  it  secures  to  him  the  means  of  living,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  laps- 
ing into  a  mere  automaton. 

The  advantages  of  oral  teaching  are  thus  set  forth  : — 

According  to  the  plan,  if  the  teacher  possesses  any  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  study,  wliieh  is  not  contained  in  the  books  of  the  course,  or  not  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  student,  or  if  tlie  sources  fhmi  which  such  knowledge  may  be  ob- 
tained are  above  the  present  level  of  the  student's  capacity,  this  knowledge  will 
be  brought  out  and  made  available.  And  if  he  possesses  any  power  of  dear  anal- 
ysis, or  of  luminous  illustration;  if  he  possesses,  as  he  ought,  in  order  to  occupy 
fitly  a  position  of  this  high  responsibility,  that  mastery  over  his  theme  which  be- 
longs to  the  m;in  who  has  ceased  to  think  of  the  truth  which  ho  teaches  as  of  a 
something  found  in  books,  and  of  which  all  that  he  knows  is  knowledge  gathered 
at  second-hand ;  but  wlio  has  independently  interrogated  the  sources  of  informa* 
tion  himself,  and  stands  in  immediate  contact  with  nature  and  with  thought,  fed- 
ing  no  need  of  an  interpreter— if  this  is  bis  own  intellectual  character,  this  tht 
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degree  of  his  intellectual  cnltivation,  and  this  the  comprehensive  scope  of  his  ao- 
qoired  resoaroes — then  his  teachings  will  carry  with  thorn,  to  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  a  fallness  of  satisfoctlon,  and  (asten  themselves  there  with  a  permanency 
of  impression,  such  as  no  amount  of  perusal  of  mere  lifeless  text-books,  written 
down  to  the  level  of  their  immediate  attainments,  no  matter  how  earnestly  attent- 
ive, or  how  consoientioosly  (aithfnl  the  perusal  may  bo,  can  ever  produce. 

Not  that  from  such  a  system  of  instruction  books  are  to  be  discarded.  By  no 
moans.  Not  only  will  the  necessity  of  books  continue  to  bo  as  absolutely  impera- 
tive, as  under  any  system  whatever  of  recitation  from  a  text ;  but  the  nmltiplica- 
tion  of  books  will  be  an  inevitable  cousemience.  For,  while  the  instructor  will  aim 
to  expound  all  that  relates  to  theory  or  doctrine,  he  will  not  embarrass  his  class- 
room with  the  lumber  of  innumerable  applications,  which,  however  useful  they  may 
be,  are  the  proper  labor  of  the  student  himself,  in  his  solitary  study ;  neither,  in 
regard  to  simple  matters  of  plain  fact,  of  which  a  multitude  are  strewn  along 
the  path  of  every  walk  in  science,  will  he  consider  it  expedient  to  occupy  time 
in  stating,  in  minute  detail,  what  can  be  found  in  every  book,  and  what  needs 
but  to  b;3  r(^ad  once  to  be  understood.  For  tlieir  necessary  enlightenment  in 
matters  such  as  tliese,  he  will  refer  his  pupils  to  certain  selectei  authors,  of  which 
he  will  designate  the  portions  which  require  their  attention,  with  as  much 
regularity  as  if  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  examination  upon  the  same  passiiges. 
But  he  will  not  always  coufuie  himself  to  one  author,  nor  always  give  the  same 
author  preference ;  for  his  bttsiiiess  is  to  teach  a  subject,  and  not  a  book  ;  and 
b<iokB,  therefore,  are  not  his  guides,  but  his  helps.  Nor  will  the  student  find  it 
qu'.te  a  practicible  thing  to  disregard  the  recommcndntions  tlius  made,  or  to  neg- 
lect the  perusiil,  or  rather  scvero  study,  of  the  books  designated ;  for  he  will 
shortly  discover  that  this  study  is  indispensable  to  his  understanding  and  properly 
profiting  by  the  instructions  of  his  own  immediate  teacher. 

The  two  salient  merits  of  th«  method  of  instruction  here  pro'Hwed,  then,  for 
the  class  of  learners  contemplated,  are,  first,  that  it  both  permits  and  compels  the 
teacher  to  be  a  tc^acher,  and  neither  constrains  nor  allows  him  to  sink  into  inac- 
tivity, nor  to  content  himself  with  presiding  in  empty  state  over  an  exercise  to 
which  he  is  conscious  of  contributing  nothing  valuable ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
makes  knowledge  U»elf,  and  not  thu  substinco  of  any  treatise  upon  knowledge, 
not  any  artificial  form  into  which  knowl^gc  has  been  thrown,  thi  immediate 
subject  of  teaching. 

To  make  the  plan  of  oral  teaching  more  effective,  President  Bar- 
nard proposes  to  introduce  another  feature,  somewhat  peculiar : — 

This  is  to  aflford  to  the  m Lumbers  of  the  class,  pursuing  their  studies  in  any 
school,  the  opportunity,  after  the  instructor  shall  have  completed  the  exposition 
of  the  topic  of  the  day,  to  bring  up  for  re-examination  points  which  still  remain 
to  them  obscure,  or  to  ask  further  information  in  regard  to  matters  which  may  not 
liave  been  fully  explained.  This  is,  in  faot,  to  inaugurate  a  species  of  recitation  in 
which  the  student  and  teacher  reverse  the  positif)ns  usual  in  this  exercise.  The 
student  questions  ;  the  teacher  replies.  The  student  should  even  be  permitted, 
if  he  pleases,  in  cases  which  admit  of  argument,  to  take  issue  with  his  instructor, 
and  to  present  his  reasons  for  his  opinions.  Discussion  will  be  advantageous  to 
both  piirties,  and  will  keep  more  actively  alive  the  interest  felt  by  the  class  in  the 
subject  of  study. 

But  the  larger  portion  of  the  ^ Letter^  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate 
effort  to  induce  the  trustees,  by  inaugurating  the  project  of  a  post- 
graduate department,  to  take  a  first  decided  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
higher  development  of  the  educational  system  of  the  state. 

The  character  of  every  school,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  within  our  bord- 
ers, is  to  be  determined  ultimately  by  the  respectability  or  tlie  inferiority  of  this. 
Though  it  m  true  that  but  a  fVaction  of  the  people  will  receive  their  personal  in- 
stmction  within  the  university  halls,  yet  all,  without  exception,  will  be  partakers 
of  the  benefits  of  which  the  university  is  to  be  the  fountain-head  and  the  central 
■ooroe.    If  the  institation  doca  not  immediately  teach  the  entire  people,  it  will 
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tench  their  teachers ;  or,  what  is  equivalent  to  this,  it  will  force  every  instructor, 
whom  it  does  not  itself  instruct,  to  como  up  to  the  standard  it  prescribes,  on 
penalty  of  being  else  driven  from  the  educational  field.     *    *    * 

But  what  is  the  university  of  to-dny  ?  What,  but  a  training  school  for  imma- 
ture minds — impaired,  indeed,  in  its  inefulness  for  this  purpose,  by  the  Tory  at- 
tempt to  accomplish,  along  with  it,  other  and  entirely  incompatible  objects?  If 
the  people  suppose  that  this  is  a  place  to  make  practical  men,  or  learned  men,  or 
profoundly  scientific  men — if  they  suppose  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  possibility 
for  the  university,  under  the  existing  system,  to  turn  out  acoomplislied  engineers, 
or  expert  chemists,  or  proficient  astronomers,  or  profound  philosophers,  or  even 
finished  sehohrs — we  know  very  well  that  they  are  deceived.  Not  that  this  insti- 
tution falls  any  further  short  of  accomplishing  these  ends,  or  fails  any  more  sig- 
nally to  meet  this  popular  impression,  than  other  American  collegrs  j  but  that  the 
power  to  d<i  these  things  seems,  by  force  of  a  general  hallucination,  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  colleges  as  a  class,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  it  does  not  actually  exist  in  nny 
one  of  the  whole  number.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Tlie  existence  of  the  want  of  institutions  of  a  higher  than  merely  collegiate 
grade,  as  a  reality,  is  made  evident  by  the  earnest  and  urgent  demand,  spoken  of 
earlier  in  this  communication,  which  has  been,  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  yi-ars,  so 
extensively  heard,  for  something  or  other  which  the  existing  educational  83'stem 
does  not  supply.  This  demand,  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded  from  scholars  and  men 
of  seience,  has  taken  the  specific  form  of  a  demand  for  universities  called  by  that 
name ;  because  scholars  and  men  of  science  have  been  able  to  perceive  distinctly, 
that  the  university  was  the  precise  thing  needed  to  satisfy  the  want.  But  when 
it  has  come  from  the  people — and  from  the  people  it  has  come  very  steadily,  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  centur}' — it  has  been,  not  for  the  university  by  name,  but  for 
new  schools  of  some  vaguely-conceived  description ;  for  colleges  to  be  broken  up 
and  destroyed  in  all  that  ri-g:irds  the  province  of  their  post  usefulness,  and  built  up 
anew  upon  some  visionar}'  plan,  and  according  to  some  impracticable  theorj' ;  for 
schools  of  science,  as  applied  to  the  arts  of  construction,  of  agriculture,  of  manu- 
factures, and  every  thing  useful  to  mankind,  but  chiefly  things  useful  according 
to  that  literal  sense  whieh  confounds  utility  with  increase  of  wealth  ;  for  schools, 
in  short,  which  should  do  what  the  collegiate  schools  do  not  do,  and  what  we  know 
that  it  is  not  necessary  or  even  proper  that  thoy  Khnuld  do— prepare  men,  so  far  as 
schools  can  pr(-p:ire  them,  to  take  directly  hold  of  the  r<-al  business  of  life.  No 
one  is  ignorant  that  this  demand  has  existed  for  a  pi.'riod  at  least  as  long  as  as- 
serted ;  that,  at  times,  it  has  been  vociferous  and  violent ;  or  that,  not  content  with 
insisting  on  the  creation  of  new  schools,  to  accomplish  the  ends  desired,  it  lias 
turned,  occasionally,  almost  in  a  spirit  of  vindictive  destructiveuess,  upon  the  old, 
because  they  did  not  aeeoniplish  those  same  end.**. 

Tliese  demands,  the  undersigned  ventures  to  assert,  are  evidence  of  the  want 
of  higher  universities.  Not  because  they  ask  for  ihe  university  ;  not  because  their 
authors,  if  the  university  were  prop<»8ed  to  them  as  a  remedy,  would  be  likely  to 
accept  it ;  but  because  the  present  inconvenience,  whieh  is  so  sensibly  felt,  is  one 
which  the  university  would  remove,  thous^h  those  who  feel  it  do  not  perceive  how. 
And  why  not  ?  Because  first,  looking  at  universities,  as  they  have  been  in  past 
centuries,  as  the  repositories  of  literary  lore,  as  the  resorts  of  scholars  dealing 
with  abstraetions,  as  the  buri'owing-placi'S  of  book-worms,  eating  out  the  luarts 
of  the  blaek-ietter  volumes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
sixth,  as  the  unchallenged  domain  of  grammarians  and  lexicographers,  of  com- 
mentators upon  Aristotle  and  T^nginus,  ingenious  speculators  upon  the  mysteries 
of  the  diganima,  and  indi'fatigiible  elaborators  of  ethical  and  logical  nic^Jties,  they 
picture  them,  in  their  imaginations,  even  to  this  hour,  as  solemn  and  shadowy  re- 
treats, still  smelling  of  the  dust  and  mold  of  antiquity,  where  philology,  linguistic 
pliiloM)phy,  and  the  sublimer  metaphysics  brood,  like  the  pensive  owl  in  Gray's 
churchyard  turret,  with  none  to 

**  Molest  their  ancient  tolttary  reipn.** 

But  this  conception  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  university,  in  the  sense  in  which 
tlie  name  is  now  generally  received,  no  nmtter  what  may  have  been  its  original 
acceptation,  is  Univtrtita*  Seientiarvm ;  it  is,  in  other  words,  an  institution  in 
which  tho  highest  learning  of  its  day  is  taught  in  every  walk  of  human  knowledge. 
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When  ol.ifl8'c  learning,  philosopliy,  and  luglc,  were  subjects  of  the  highest  inter- 
est in  human  estimation,  it  is  not  sut7>rising  that  the  character  of  university  teach- 
ing should  have  been  princ'.fMilly  determined  by  them.  But,  inasmuch  as,  at  the 
presiMit  day,  physical  science  has  attained  a  position  of  actual  dignity,  immeasur- 
ably higher  than  it  then  enjoyed,  and  as  its  useful  applications  have  become  al- 
most endlessly  more  numerous  and  varied,  the  universitv  of  to-day  would  fail  to 
be  what  its  name  iuiportd,  if  it  did  not  assign  a  corresponding  prominence  to  those 
subjects — subjecLM,  bo  it  ob^rved,  which  happen  to  be  the  same  for  which  the 
^gitiitors  wc  have  been  speaking  of  demand  that  a  special  provision  of  special  schoola 
slmll  be  made.     ♦     »     » 

Tliere  is,  however,  a  second  class  of  agitators,  who,  while  admitting  the  justice  of 
the  foregoing  reprvfentation,  are  not  disposed  to  accept  the  university  as  a  remedy  for 
the  incunv(.-nieii4:e  they  suIFt,  because,  while  it  gives  them  all  that  they  demand,  it 
gives  then)  at  the  same  time  much  more — much  for  which  they  do  not  ask,  and 
for  which  they  do  not  care.  They  fear  so  great  a  project,  as  the  creation  of  an 
institution,  profinssing,  ami  really  preparing  itself,  to  teach  everything  embraced  in 
the  entire  eircle  of  human  knowledge.  They  fear  that,  in  attempting  this,  they 
shall  attempt  what  is  b.*yond  their  means;  ana  that,  by  grasping  too  much,  they 
shall  loose  every  thing.  It  is  believed  that  all  this  class  of  persons,  if  they  right- 
fullyHntei'pret  our  views,  will  6nd  tliat  we  arc  entirely  in  accordance  with  them, 
and  they  with  us.  For  no  such  visionary  scheme  is  entertained  by  any  one  ooo- 
ncctcil  with  this  institution,  as  that  of  creating  here,  in  a  day,  a  university,  com- 
plete in  nil  the  many-faced  nsp<>cts  of  a  repository  of  universal  truth,  and  a  dis- 
penser of  univers.ll  knowledge.  What  ia  aimed  at,  what  is  recommended,  is  only, 
ns  already  state!,  to  tike  a  fii-st  step  in  the  right  direction-r-a  step  which  shall, 
indeed,  ultimat  *ly  conduct  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  great  idea,  but  which  sliall  not 
be  it<e]f  the  fulHIIment — a  step  which  will  mark  only  the  beginning  of  a  progreas, 
in  which,  ailvaneing  only  as  the  growing  intelligence  and  increasing  wants  off  the 
people  of  Vie  st.-it ^  shall  urge  it,  the  University  of  Mississippi  may,  to  the  eyes  of 
a  fuiu!-e  generaticm,  at  length  present  the  lustrous  spectacle  which  the  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  a  true  university  implies. 

There  is  still  another  class,  whose  views  on  the  subject  under  consideration  can 
not  be  overlooked — a  class  possibly  the  most  numerous  of  all  those  who  concern 
themselves  about  it ;  or,  if  not  the  most  numen)us,  at  any  rate,  by  far  the  meet 
imprnctieable.  Those  are  hero  indicated  who  deny  the  utility  of  high  learning 
altogether.  They  arc,  of  course,  utilitarians  in  the  technical  sense  of  that  word. 
Let  any  thing  tend  to  promote  the  bo.lily  comfort  of  the  race — let  it  furnish  man 
with  fooil,  or  k(.H>p  him  warm,  or  put  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  weather — 
and  that  is  a  useful  thing.  My  cousi'quenee,  therefore,  science  does,  occasionally, 
in  some  of  its  practical  results,  command  their  partial  consideration ;  but,  for 
wsienee  or  learning  as  a  whole,  a  matter  between  which  and  the  increase  of  woilth 
no  connection  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  efTeet  is  to  their  minds  obvious,  they 
have  no  ri>spect  whatever.  To  elevate  the  inti'llectual  man  in  the  scale  of  being, 
to  enable  him  to  form  larger  and  jwtter  views  than  his  unaided  senses  or  his  indi- 
vidual, casual,  and  unstystematic  observation  has  qualified  him  to  conceive,  of  the 
power  and  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great  Architect  of  the  universe,  to  intro- 
duce him  to  a  world  of  enjoyments  growing  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  godlike  in- 
tclliK^  upon  subjects  of  bvauty,  and  sublimity,  and  deep-seated  and  with  delight- 
fully diffi'>ult  effltrt  laboriously  unraveled  truth — enjoyments  such  as  doubtless  oc- 
cupy cherubic  intelIig'.^nci>H,  in  their  rapt  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  works  of 
Grod — all  this  the  mere  utilitarian  philosopher^  ever  like  the  man  with  the  mock- 
rake  in  Bunyan,  looking  downward,  fails  to  comprehend  and  to  appreciate;  and 
all  arguments  a^ldressed  to  him,  foundeil  upon  the  consideration,  to  which  he  ia 

insensible,  that  knowledge  is  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  are  wholly  thrown  away. 
m  *  *  *  *  *  «*«« 

Is,  then,  scientific  knowledge  useful  f  Few  objectors  will  take  the  broad  ground 
of  denying  all  utility  to  science ;  or  of  denying  utility  to  all  soiences.  Few  will 
hesitate  to  admit  that  every  science  furnishes  some  facts  that  are  useful.  Even 
the  patient  and  diligent  collector  of  bugs,  and  butterflies,  and  caterpillam,  though 
looked  down  upon  in  a  general  way  by  the  utilitarian  with  an  amusingly  sublime 
loftiness  of  contemptuous  regard,  if  he  but  intimate  a  belief  that  he  is  upon  the 
sure  trace  of  a  method  of  exterminating  the  insect  soonrgcs  of  the  cotton-field,  n 
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Itstened  to  with  respectful,  nay,  with  greedy  ears,  and  is  elevated  at  once  to 
position  of  comparative  dignity.  No  scoffer  at  Fcience,  therefore,  ever  scoflb  at 
the  science,  or  at  the  facts  of  science,  which  be  understands ;  understands,  that  is 
to  say,  not  as  simple,  isolated  facts,  a  thing  which  is  generally  easy — but  under- 
stands in  all  their  bearings,  and  relations,  and  far-reaching  affiliations  with  other 
tuctB  with  which  they  have  no  obvious  or  visible  connection — a  thing  which  is 
often  not  easy  at  all.         •        »        » 

When  Priestly,  in  1774,  turning  the  focus  of  his  burning  lens  upon  the  sob- 
itance  known  in  the  shops  of  the  apothecaries  under  the  name  of  rtd  precipitate, 
detached  bubbles  of  a  gas  identical  with  that  which,  in  the  atmosphere,  supports 
life,  who  could  presume  that,  in  thus  freeing  one  of  the  metals  from  its  companion 
element,  he  had  detected  the  composition  of  many  of  the  most  useful  ores,  and 
famished  a  liint  which  was  yet  to  n.  duco  all  nietallui-gic  art,  from  the  smelting  of 
iron  to  the  reduction  of  aluminium,  under  the  dominion  of  chemical  science,  and 
to  the  severe  rule  of  an  intelligent  and  a  productive  economy  7  When,  in  the 
same  year,  SeheeW,  by  operating  on  the  acid  c^  sea-salt,  made  6rst  visible  to  hu- 
man eyes  that  colored  gas  whose  suflSjcating  odor  is  now  so  well  known  to  all  tbo 
world,  who  could  foresi*e  the  astonishing  revolution  which  a  discovery,  then  iuter- 
esdng  only  for  its  curious  beauty,  was  destined  to  introduce  into  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  of  linen  textures,  and  of  a  vast  multitude  of  other  objects,  of  daily  and 
hourly  use  7  Or  what  imagination  could  have  been  extrava;2;ant  enough,  or  fiin- 
tastic  enough,  in  the  exercise  of  its  inventive  power,  to  anticipate  that  a  substance, 
for  the  moment  not  merely  useless  but  seemingly  noxious,  would,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  accomplish  what,  without  it,  no  instrumentality  known  to  science 
or  art  could  liave  ai'complished — find  aliment  for  the  rapacious  maw  of  a  letter- 
press, whose  insatiable  demands,  already  grown  vast  beyond  all  conception,  grow 
yet  with  each  succeeding  year  7  When  the  chemists  of  the  Inst  century  observed 
the  di80i>loration  and  degradation  which  certain  metallic  salts  undergo  in  the  sun- 
light, who  could  possibly  rend,  in  a  circumstance  so  apparently  trivial,  though  oc- 
casionally troublesome,  the  intimation  that  the  sun  himself  was  about  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  Niepce,  and  Daguerre,  and  Talbot,  a  pencil,  wluise  magical  powers 
of  delineation  sliould  cause  the  highest  ac'hievements  of  human  pictorial  art  to 
seem  poor  and  rude  in  the  comparis<»n  7  When  Mains,  in  ISU^,  watching  the 
gbre  of  the  sun*s  rays,  reflected  from  the  windows  of  the  Luxembdurg  to  his 
own,  noticed  for  the  firt^t  time  the  curious  phenomena  attendant  on  that  peculiar 
condition  of  light  which  has  since  bi'cn  known  by  the  name  of  polarizitlion,  what 
prescience  could  have  connceti'd  a  fact  so  totjilly  without  any  perceptible  utility, 
with  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  France;  or  have  anticipated  tliat  an  instrument, 
founded  in  principle  on  this  very  pr<»perty,  would,  forty  years  lat<?r,  effect  an  an- 
nual saving  to  the  French  people  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thous^mds  of  francs  7 
When  Oersted,  in  1819,  observed  the  disturbance  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  the 
influence  of  a  neighboring  galvanic  current,  how  wild  and  visionary  would  not 
that  man  have  been  pronounced  to  be,  who  should  have  professed  to  read,  in  an 
indication  so  slight,  the  grand  truth  that  science  had,  that  day,  stretched  out  the 
scepter  of  her  autliority  over  a  winged  messenger,  whose  fleetnefis  should  make 
a  laggard  even  of  Obcron*s  familiar  sprite,  and  render  the  velocity  which  could 
**  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes  "  tardy  and  unsatisfying  7 

Qnestirms  of  this  kind,  suggested  by  the  history  of  scientific  progress,  might  bo 
multiplied  to  fill  a  volume.  Indeed,  it  has  almost  come  to  be  a  dogma  in  science, 
that  there-  is  no  new  truth  whatever,  no  matter  how  wide  a  space  may  seem,  in 
the  hour  of  its  discovery,  to  divide  it  from  any  connection  with  the  material  inter- 
ests of  man,  which  carries  not  within  it  the  latent  seeds  of  a  utility,  which  fur- 
ther discovery,  in  the  tame  field,  will  reveal  and  cause  to  germinate. 

We  would  gladly  follow  President  Barnard  through  his  glowing 
argument,  in  behalf  of  higher  learning  but  wo  must  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  ''Letter''  itself. 
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ELECnVB   STUDIES. 

In  tho  last  Annual  communication  of  the  president  to  tho 
trustees,  evidence  was  presented,  derived  from  a  pretty  extensive 
examination  of  the  statistics  of  coIIefi:iatc  education  in  the  United 
States,  showing  that  the  colleges,  in  insisting  upon  the  pursuance  of 
an  invariable  curriculum  of  study  by  all  their  student?*,  are  not 
satisfying  the  demands  of  the  age  as  it  respects  the  higher  educa- 
tion. The  question  was  then  discussed  as  a  question  of  pure 
statistics;  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  is  the  estimation 
in  whicli  the  education  furnished  by  tho  colleges  is  held  by  tho 
people  at  the  present  time,  compared  with  what  it  was  earlier  in  the 
century.  The  result  of  the  inquiry,  however  it  might  turn  out,  did 
not  necessarily  involve  any  thing  beyond.  Should  it  appear  that 
the  colleges  at  present  attract  a  smaller  number  of  students  in 
proportion  to  the  population  than  formerly,  and  even  that  this 
proportion  is  sensibly  diminishing  as  years  go  by,  it  is  still  free  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  system  can  not  be  materially  improved, 
to  ascribe  this  to  popular  error;  and  to  hope,  and  to  profess  to 
anticipate  that  this  error,  like  many  caprices  of  which  j>recedents 
may  be  found  perhaps  in  liistory,  will  presently  pjiss  away.  To 
such  the  results  actually  reached  in  the  inquiry  will  probably  bo 
unwelcome,  but  will  fail  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  modification 
of  the  system  itself. 

There  are  those  who  hold  with  some  reason  that  the  popular 
judgnjcnt  of  systems  of  education  is  not  to  be  trusted  ;  but  none 
can  wisely  claim  that  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded.  No  scheme, 
however  judicious  can  be  successful,  in  a  country  where  choice  is 
free,  unless  the  people  can  bo  made  to  sec  that  it  is  judicious.  To 
a  community  without  education,  or  but  imperfectly  educated,  tho 
value  of  education  of  any  kind  is  not  very  obvious.  And  hence  it 
is  that  this  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  great  public  interest,  of  which 
it  is  unsafe  to  trust  the  regulation  to  the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Limitation  of  knowledge  is  not,  like  deficiency  of  food, 
attended  with  a  craving  for  a  larger  supply.  It  is  characteristic  of 
ignorance,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  content  not  to  know ;  and  of 
partial  information,  to  be  puffed  up  with  tho  conceit  that  there  is 
little  more  to  be  known.  Tho  relations  of  men  to  each  other  in 
civilized  society  render  certain  descriptions  of  elementary  knowledge 
necessary  to  all;  or  at  least  cause  tho  absence  of  such  humble 
knowledge  to  be  felt  as  a  positive  inconvenience ;  and  so  far  as  this 
may  extend,  but  only  so  far,  wo  may  presume  that  education  will 
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be  provided  in  obedience  to  a  spontancoas  popular  demand.  But 
a  high  order  of  education  is  not  tbe  necessity  of  tlio  many,  and 
the  want  of  it  can  never  be  felt  by  tbem  as  a  personal  want.  Still 
less  are  the  multitude  likely  to  feel  tbe  importance  to  tbe  common- 
wealth that  there  should  be  an  order  of  educated  men  superior  to 
themselves.  On  tbe  other  band,  the  popular  feeling  is  instinctively 
opposed  to  the  growth  of  sucli  an  order,  or  to  any  order  which 
breaks  the  dead  level  of  uniform  mediocrity.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  tbe  history  of  educational  institutions  in  a  number  of 
the  more  recently  formed  states  of  our  Union,  in  which  provision  for 
the  bi<;hcr  education  has  been  made  bv  means  of  endowments 
granted  by  the  general  government,  but  intrusted  for  their  adminis- 
tration to  the  lomshitures  of  the  States  themselves.  In  cases  whicb 
have  fallen  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  president,  the 
colleges,  though  costing  the  people  nothing,  have  been  subjects  of 
constant  denunciation  by  demagogues  as  nurseries  of  aristocrats, 
their  balls  have  been  but  meagrely  attended  in  spite  of  attractions 
which  ouglit  to  have  filled  them  with  throngs,  and  their  endeavors 
to  fulfill  their  mission  have  been  rather  tolerated  than  sustained  by 
the  people. 

The  fact  then  regarding  the  higher  education  is,  not  that  the 
demand  creates  the  supply,  but  that  the  supply  determines  the 
demand.  Superior  educational  institutions  are  provided  either  by 
governments  or  by  the  thinking  few  ;  and  these,  by  the  offers  which 
they  hold  out,  and  by  the  visible  results  which  they  produce  cas 
illustrated  in  the  subsequent  history  of  those  who  avail  themselves 
bf  their  advantages,  slowly  educate  the  people  to  an  understanding 
of  the  value  of  education — of  the  value  of  education  in  general, 
and  of  the  value  of  tbe  form  of  education  furnished,  in  particular. 
So  long  as  this  form  of  education  seems  to  fit  men  best  to  meet 
with  and  master  the  practical  problems  presented  b5-  the  age  in 
whicb  they  live,  whether  these  be  political  or  social,  industrial, 
moral  or  purely  intellectual,  so  long  will  it  be  preferred,  and  so  long 
will  tbe  public  preference  for  it  bo  manifested  in  the  increasing^ 
numbers  of  those  who  seek  its  benefits.  If,  in  the  changing 
conditions  of  society,  systems  of  education  remain  wholly  unchang- 
ed, there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  training  which  was  once 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  can  continue  to  remain  so. 
And  its  want  of  adaptedncss  to  the  new  exigencies  of  life,  or  its 
positive  defects,  can  not  fail  to  be  detected  by  the  people,  through 
the  application  of  the  same  criteria  by  means  of  which  they  learned 
to  value  the  higher  education  at  all.     As  therefore  the  practical 
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success  of  educational  systems  and  of  educational  institutions,  in  a 
country  where  as  before  remarked,  the  choice  is  free — where 
government,  that  is  to  say,  does  not  step  in  to  control  the  will  of 
the  individual — must  depend  upon  the  favor  voluntarily  extended 
to  them  by  the  people,  the  evidence  of  a  great  and  decided  change 
in  the  popular  estimation  of  a  system  long  established  and  long 
undeniably  favorite,  compels  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  this 
system  requires  modification.  No  theory  can  stand  against  a  i&ci 
like  this.  It  is  idle  to  prove  to  a  people  that  they  ought  to  prefer 
a  species  of  culture  which,  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  them,  they 
have  deliberately  made  up  their  minds  not  to  prefer. 

The  change  in  respect  to  the  popular  appreciation  of  the  system 
of  collegiate  education,  in  form  as  hitherto  conducted  in  our  country, 
indicated  by  the  diminished  attendance  upon  the  colleges,  is  too 
great  to  be  treated  as  an  accidental  irregularity ;  and  it  has  been 
steadily  progressive  for  so  long  a  time,  that  it  can  be  attributed  to 
no  passing  caprice.  Taking  the  whole  country  through,  the  number 
of  undergraduate  students  in  all  the  colleges  is  less  at  the  present 
time  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  From  New  England,  where 
collegiate  education  has  always  been  more  highly  in  favor  than 
any  where  else,  the  number  of  undergraduate  students  sent  to  the 
colleges  within  and  without  New  England,  is  not  greater  by  one 
hundred  in  all  at  this  time,  than  it  was  in  1838.  It  is  even 
considerable  less,  if,  at  both  dates,  we  leave  out  Harvard  University ; 
an  institution  which  has  received,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  rapid 
and  surprising  increase  of  numbers,  as  an  apparent  consequence  of 
having  abandoned  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  collegiate  system  of 
instruction,  /.  e,  the  invariable  cumculum  of  study.  In  all  New 
England  there  is  not  a  single  considerable  college  in  which  the 
attendance  from  its  own  state  has  not  fallen  off  in  recent  years, 
except  Amhoi-st,  where  it  has  not  increased,  though  the  population 
has  increased  largely,  and  IIan*ard,  in  regard  to  the  exceptional 
prosperity  of  which,  the  probable  reason  has  just  been  suggested. 

In  recfard  to  our  own  State  of  New  York,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  for  fonner  years,  how  many  young  men  have 
been  sent  to  colleges  beyond  the  State  limits,  or  how  many  from 
other  States  have  attended  our  own  ;  but  the  comparison  of  the 
total  attendance  upon  the  colleges  of  New  York  at  different  periods 
exhibits  results  entirely  in  harmony  with  those  derived  from  New 
England.  Taking  up,  for  instance,  entirely  at  random,  the  Ameri- 
can Almanac  for  1848,  wo  find  that  the  colleges  of  tho  State  of 
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New  York,  then  six  in  number^  viz.  Columbia,  Union,  Harailton, 
Madison,  Geneva  (now  Uobart)  and  the  N.  Y.  City  University, 
embraced  for  the  year  preceding,  nine  hundred  and  forty  under- 
graduate students;  while  in  1869-70,  the  total  attendance  of 
students  in  Arts  in  all  the  colleges,  now  increased  to  twelve  in 
number,  viz.,  besides  the  above-named,  Genesee,  Rochester,  St. 
Stephens,  Cornell,  Alfred,  and  the  college  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
was  only  one  thousand  and  thirty -four;  an  absolute  increase  of 
ninety-four,  or  ten  per  cent,  o&ly,  while  the  population  of  the  State 
during  the  same  time  increased  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent. 

If,  in  connection  with  facts  like  these,  which  illustrate  the 
declining  favor  with  which  that  system  of  collegiate  education  is 
regarded,  which  makes  adherence  to  an  invariable  curriculum  of 
study  its  distinctive  characteristic,  we  consider  the  success  of  those 
institutions  which  offer  to  their  studen1;s  a  considerable  latitude  of 
choice  in  the  selection  of  their  studies,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not 
an  inferior  grade  of  education  which  the  popular  voice  demands, 
nor  a  diminished  amount  of  exaction.  It  is  rather  that  education 
shall  be  varied  to  suit  the  varying  capacities  of  individuals;  and 
further,  that,  in  place  of  limited  and  necessarily  superficial  attain- 
ment in  many  things,  there  shall  be  thoroughness,  or  at  least  the 
opportunity  for  thoroughness,  in  a  smaller  number.  The  throng 
which  has  filled  the  halls  of  Cornell  University  from  the  first  day 
of  their  opening  has  been  gathered  mainly  by  the*opportnnity  thus 
offered.  And  though  the  education  furnished  by  some  of  the 
schools  of  that  institution  is  not  what  can  be  properly  called  liberal, 
yet  setting  these  schools  aside,  the  tnith  still  remains  that  Cornell 
University,  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  outnumbers  any  three 
of  those  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  which  have  been  in  existence 
half  a  century.  The  University  of  Michigan  furnishes  an  example 
almost  equally  striking  which  has  been  in  evidence  for  a  much 
longer  period.  This  institution  numbers  at  present  nearly  ^ve 
hundred  students  in  its  undergraduate  department.  But  the  most 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  same  truth  is  probably  that  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Harvard  University  already  mentioned  ; 
especially  when  considered  in  comparison  with  the  sister  institution 
next  in  age  (in  New  England)  and  her  most  prominent  competitor, 
Yale  College,  These  two  institutions  have,  for  many  years, 
appeared  to  divide  pretty  equally  the  popular  favor.  But  while 
the  first  is  exhibiting  at  the  present  time  a  growth  more  vigorous 
than  has  marked  any  former  period  of  her  history,  the  second  is 
nearly  stationary.     The  average  undergraduate  attendance  of  Yale 
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College  for  the  last  five  years  (including  the  present)  has  been  five 
hundred  and  thirteen.  •  Her  catalogue  for  1870-71,  gives  the  present 
attendance  at  five  hundred  and  twenty-two;  but  the  total  for  1860- 
Cl — ten  years  ago— was  almost  exactly  the  same,  viz.  five  hundred 

and  twentv-onc.     The  increase  at  Ilarvard  in  the  meantime  has 

ft 

been  nearly  two  hundred. 

The  reasons  which  were  once  thought  conclusive  in  favor  of  an 
invariable  curriculum  of  study  extending  through  the  collegiate 
course,  have  many  of  them  at  present  lost  their  principal  force. 
The  first  and  chief  of  these  was  that  the  object  of  collegiate 
training  is  so  almo<%t  exclusively  mental  discipline,  and  so  little  the 
iinpai-ting  of  useful  knowledge,  as  to  make  a  uniform  system  of 
instruction  a  logical  necessity.  It  is  not  what  a  young  man  likes 
to  study — that  is  the  argument — but  what  he  needs  to  study,  to 
which  his  attention  should  bo  directed.  Very  probably  what  he 
likes  least  he  will  need  most,  and  to  give  to  him  freedom  of  choice 
will  be  to  defeat  the  ends  of  his  education. 

The  force  of  this  argument  depends  upon  the  a.ssnmption,  which 
is  always  made,  and  which  thus  far  has  never  been  in  terms  distinct- 
ly contradicted,  that  the  entire  college  course  is  or  ought  to.be  a 
course  of  mental  discipline  strictly,  and  nothing  else.  However 
justifiable  this  assumption  may  have  been  fifty  years  ago,  it  can  by 
no  m<'ans  be  admitted  at  the  present  time,  without  at  least  important 
qualification.  The  mental  powers  can  not,  it  is  true,  be  exercised 
without  improvement  upon  any  subject,  or  at  any  period  of  life 
before  the  commencement  of  natural  decline ;  and  in  this  sense  we 
may  say  that  we  are  always  under  mental  discipline.  But  the 
discipline  which  we  properly  distinguish  as  educational  is  something 
ditferont  from  this.  It  may  be  defined  or  explained  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

There  is  a  period  of  early  life  during  which,  without  any  artificial 
and  intentional  culture  at  all,  the  powers  of  the  boily  and  those  of 
the  mind  simultaneously  unfold  themselves.  During  this  period  if 
certain  muscles  of  the  body  or  certain  of  its  limbs  bo  kept  in 
incessant  activity,  and  certain  others  in  continual  repose,  the  result 
will  be  an  abnormal  and  possibly  a  monstrous  growth.  But  if  tho 
child  be  allowed  to  grow  up  under  ordinary  conditions  so  as  to 
reach  adult  years  with  tolerably  symmetrical  proportions,  tho 
subsequent  effect  of  nnequal^  activity  of  the  different  members  of 
the  body  will  no  longer  be  an  unnatural  development,  or  a  marked 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  physical  powers ;  but  rather  a 
greater  skill  or  aptness  in  the  use  of  those  which  are  most  employ- 
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ed.  Nor  even  in  regard  to  tbis,  is  use  or  practice  or  exercise,  after 
a  very  early  period  of  life,  sufficient  to  produce  results  which,  while 
the  system  is  still  plastic,  are  accomplished  almost  imperceptibly 
and  with  inOnitely  less  effort  There  are  arts,  such  for  instance  as 
glass  blowing,  which  can  never  be  mastered  except  by  persons  who 
have  grown  up  to  them  from  early  child bood.  And  no  fact  is  more 
familiar  than  the  facility  with  which  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
languages  is  acquired  by  infantile  lips;  while  it  is  a  hopeless 
undertaking  for  an  adult,  no  matter  what  amount  of  practice  and 
perseverance  he  may  expend  upou  the  effort,  perfectly  to  master 
the  same  accomplishment. 

Now  precisely  the  same  law  holds  true  in  regard  to  mental 
development.  As  there  is  a  period  of  infancy  during  which  the 
child  is  incapable  of  supporting  his  own  weight ;  so  there  is  one  in 
which  ho  is  hardly  conscious  of  his  own  existence.  And  as,  with 
the  physical  growth,  the  organs  of  the  body  acquire  strength  and 
come  by  degrees  under  the  control  of  the  will,  so  correspondingly, 
iu  the  natural  and  quite  spontaneous  growth  of  the  mind,  the  facul- 
ties unfold  themselves  and  expand  into  vigor,  in  simple  obedience 
to  the  principle  of  development  divinely  implanted  in  the  soul  in 
the  moment  of  its  birth.  With  the  progress  of  years  this  growth 
goes  on ;  and  the  mind,  like  the  body,  attains  an  adult  stage, 
whether  it  be  subjected  to  external  inflncnccs  controlling  its  habits 
— that  is,  to  educational  influences — or  not.  There  comes  a  time 
at  last  beyond  which  educational  influences  are  proverbially  vain. 
There  is  another  period,  the  earliest  of  all,  in  which  they  are  almost 
omnipotent.  This  is  the  period  during  which,  in  obedience  to 
nature^s  law,  the  faculties  arc  growing ;  and  when  the  educator  may 
force  them  to  grow  into  any  mould  which  he  may  choose  to  throw 
around  them.  But  when  expansion  has  ceased,  moulds  will  be 
placed  in  vain  :  the  mind  will  retain  the  contour  which  nature  and 
circumstances  have  given  it;  and  from  this  point  onward  the 
business  of  education  is  no  longer  to  form  it,  but  to  make  the  most 
of  what  it  is.  There  is  here  doubtless  room  for  the  educator  to  do 
much ;  but  his  business  is  to  give  fair  play  to  the  faculties  such  as 
they  arc,  and  such  as  they  must  continue  to  be ;  rather  than  to 
repress  the  salient  characteristics,  and  waste  both  precious  time  and 
weary  labor  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  out  others  which  have  lost 
the  power  to  respond  to  the  solicitations  of  the  cultivator. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  average  ago  of  under- 
graduates in  our  American  colleges  is  mora  advanced  at  present 
by  several  years,  than  it  was  a  century  ago.     At  the   admission  of 
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students  into  Columbia  College,  record  is  made  of  the  age  of  each 
candidate  at  Lis  last  preceding  birthday.  Of  the  students  of  all 
the  classes  at  present  in  college,  the  average  of  the  ages  thus  record- 
ed is  sixteen  years  and  nine  months ;  and  as  this  is  the  average  at 
the  birthday  preceding  admission,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that, 
at  the  time  of  admission,  the  average  age  exceeded  seventeen  years. 
The  average  age  at  graduation  is  therefore  twenty-one  years,  or  the 
age  of  manhood  complete.  Until  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
the  matriculation  books  of  the  college  have  contained  no  record  of 
the  ages  of  the  students.  It  is  impossible,  tlierefore,  from  this 
source,  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the  average  age  of  admission 
into  this  colloge  during  the  last  century.  Quite  a  number  of 
instances  have,  however,  come  to  our  knowledge  in  which  individuals 
entered  the  college  as  early  as  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  graduated  at 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  Possiblv  these  were  extreme  cases;  but  no 
such  case  could  be  possible  at  all  at  present,  since  the  statutes 
prohibit  the  admission  of  any  student  below  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Suppose  then  the  average  age  at  that  early  period  to  have  been 
thirt<jen  or  fourteen  years.  That  is  already  three  or  four  years 
below  the  present  average ;  and  three  or  four  years  taken  at  the 
very  time  of  life  when  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  organiza- 
tion is  loosing  its  plasticity  and  attaining  its  ultimate  form  as  well 
as  stature.  It  is  a  question  well  worth  considering,  whether  a  plan 
of  education  which  might  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  boys  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  could  possibly  be  equally 
suitable  for  young  men  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one.  For 
the  first  class  named,  there  might  be  reason  in  demanding  that  the 
entire  course  should  be  shaped  with  a  view  to  mental  discipline 
only.  As  it  respects  the  second,  there  is  no  less  reason  for  re- 
quiring that  a  principal  object  should  be,  to  impart  knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  knowledge  itself.  And  thouffh  this  should  not  bo  the 
governing  object  throughout  the  whole  course,  it  ought  at  least  to 
give  character  to  the  later  years. 

A  second  reason  why  it  is  no  longer  expedient  to  treat  collegiate 
instruction  as  being  designed  exclusively  for  mental  discipline,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  no  longer  practicable  to  do  so.  While  the  subjects 
taught  in  colloge  were  few,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  pure  ma- 
thematios,  were  purely  literary,  it  was  not  difficult  to  prosecute  them 
so  steadilv  and  so  far  as  to  make  them  instruments  of  a  real  mental 
discipline.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  especially  after  the  first  two 
years.    The  curriculum  has  been  so  overloaded  by  gradual  addi- 
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lions,  that  if  now  an  equal  distribution  of  the  available  time  were 
made  to  the  several  subjects  of  study,  each  one  could  command  but 
two  or  three  weeks.  This  surely  is  not  sufficient  to  make  of  any 
study  an  efficient  instrument  of  mental  discipline.  Nor  is  the  expe- 
dient by  which  the  several  subjects,  instead  of  being  successfully 
disposed  of,  are  spread  out  over  the  surface  of  a  whole  session  or  a 
whole  year,  being  alternated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate  the 
hours  devoted  to  each  by  considerable  intervals,  sometimes  by 
several  days,  one  which  is  likely  to  increase  its  efficiency.  It  has 
been  claimed  for  our  American  college  system  that,  in  departing 
from  the  type  on  which  it  was  originally  constructed,  as  it  has  done 
by  the  large  extension  of  its  curriculum,  it  has  been  materially 
improved ;  and  this  is  true,  if  we  regard  its  principal  aim  to  ^e  to 
impart  knowledge ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  if  we  consider  it  as 
designed  mainly  for  the  discipline  of  immatnre  minds.  Under  the 
arrangements  actually  existing  and  in  present  circumstances  un- 
avoidable, it  is  impossible  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  student 
with  steadiness  to  any  particular  subject ;  and  without  some  such 
steadiness  of  effort  the  benefit  of  study  can  not  be  subjectively  great. 
It  is  true  that  diversity  of  labor,  under  proper  limitations  is  bene- 
ficial ;  and  is  in  fact  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the  import- 
ant educational  end  of  a  well  balanced  mental  development;  but  it 
is  evident  that  such  a  diversification  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
result  rather  in  a  dissipation  than  a  healthful  exercise  of  the  mental 
powers.  Ovir  college  system  may  not  have  reached  this  extreme; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  reach  it  in  order  that  its  use- 
fulness for  its  original  object  may  be  seriously  impaired. 

A  third  reason  why  it  is  desirable  that  our  colleges  should  cease 
to  insist  upon  an  invariable  curriculum  of  study  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  educational  course  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  other  institutions  but  these  to  supply  to  American  youth 
that  advanced  training  which  in  Europe  is  furnished  so  abundantly 
by  the  universities.  We  profess  to  comprehend  in  our  teaching 
nearly  every  subject  of  human  knowledge ;  but  we  are  scarcely  able 
to  pursue  a  single  one  beyond  its  elements.  The  majority  of  our 
students  do  not  become  so  proficient,  even  in  the  classical  tongues, 
as  to  be  able  to  read  with  facility  the  works  of  classic  authors  which 
they  have  not  read  before ;  and  yet  these  arc  subjects  in  which 
they  arc  required  to  be  tolerably  well  versed  before  they 
enter  the  college.  The  only  expedient  by  which  it  can  be  made 
possible  for  an  individual  to  pursue  any  given  subject  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  to  attain  to  greater  thoroughness  in  it  than  at  present. 
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is  to  permit  biin,  at  some  period  of  the  coarse,  to  devote  himself 
more  uninterruptedly  to  this,  and  to  relinquish  other  subjects  in  its 
favor.  Supposing  such  a  freedom  to  be  generally  allowed,  the  tone 
of  the  teaching  in  all  the  departments  of  the  college  will  be  neces- 
sarily raised,  and  will  be,  to  some  extent  assimilated  to  the  teaching 
of  the  European  universities.  Those  colleges  which  peculiar  circum" 
stances,  such  as  the  possession  of  large  resources,  or  of  a  wide  and 
well  established  reputation,  conspire  to  favor,  may  be  able  at  length 
to  place  themselves  entirely  upon  the  level  of  those  celebrated 
foreign  institutions.  It  is  probably  only  by  some  such  gradual 
transformation  of  existing  institutions,  that  we  shall  in  this  country 
.ever  be  able  to  realize  the  ideal  of  a  continental  university.  Pro« 
jects  innumerable  have  been  set  on  foot  looking  to  the  independent 
erection  amoug  us  of  such  grand  and  costly  educational  establish- 
ments ;  but  so  long  as  the  highest  institutions  of  this  description 
which  wc  have  already,  in  spite  of  all  the  influences,  political,  denom- 
inational, sectional  and  personal,  which  can  be  combined  in  their 
favor,  continue  to  be  struggling  against  the  difficulties  which  limited 
means  entail  upon  them,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  such  schemes  can 
succeed,  and  it  would  be  a  manifest  wrong  if  they  could.  What 
the  country  now  needs  most  is  that  the  colleges  should  be  supported 
and  strengthened ;  what  the  colleges  need  is,  such  improvements  In 
their  plan  of  operations,  as  shall  regain  for  them  the  confldcnce  and 
favor  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  shall  enable  them,  or  some 
of  them  at  least,  to  supply  that  deficiency  in  the  system  of  oar 
superior  education,  which,  if  not  supplied  by  them,  can  hardly  be 
supplied  at  alL 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  reason  why  the  average 
age  of  students  in  American  colleges  has  become  so  materially 
advanced  within  the  last  half  century,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
improvement  within  that  time,  of  the  Secondary  Schools.  Fifty  years 
ago,  almost  the  only  superior  schools  below  the  colleges  to  bo  found 
in  the  country,  were  those  which  were  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  boys  for  entering  college ;  and  in  these  very  little  was  taught 
beyond  the  ancient  languages.  Now,  the  academics  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  schools  of  corresponding  grade  in  most  of  the 
northern,  middle,  and  western  states,  give  instruction  in  as  large  a 
range  of  subjects  as  the  colleges  themselves.  They  differ  from  the 
colleges  in  permitting  to  their  popils  the  largest  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  selection  of  their  studies,  and  in  limiting  attendance  to  no 
determined  period  of  years.    Some  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them» 

have  established  what  they  call,  '*  a  gradnatiDg  course  of  stady,'* 
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corresponding  to  tbc  college  curricalum  ;  at  tbe  close  of  which  they 
grant  certificates  of  proficiency,  or  diplomas,  to  those  who  have 
completed  the  coarse ;  but  these  certificates  confer  no  rights  or 
privileges,  and  though  often  representing  an  amount  of  attainment 
equal  to  that  of  many  college  graduates,  do  not  carry  with  them  a 
prestige  like  that  which  accompanies  a  degree  in  Arts.  Academies 
conducted  on  this  plan  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  ordinary 
college,  with  tbe  elective  system  added.  Except  as  to  this  addi- 
tional feature,  and  in  being  open  to  both  sexes,  they  do  not  difi*er 
in  any  material  respect  from  the  average  college  of  the  country. 
There  are  unquestionably  academies  in  the  State  of  New  York 
which,  considered  as  educational  instrumentalities,  are  immensely 
enperior  to  many  institutions  elsewhere,  which  in  virtue  of  a  name 
and  a  charter  are  entitled  by  law  to  take  rank  above  them.  In  the 
list  of  the  subjects  taught  in  these  academies  there  is  not  one  want- 
ing which  is  to  be  found  in  the  curriculum  of  the  average  college  of 
the  United  States.  This  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
enumeration  derived  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  regents  of 
the  university.  Omitting  the  elementary  branches,  as  being  of 
course  taught,  we  find  in  this  enumeration  the  following,  viz.,  under 
mathematics^  alphabetically  arranged;  algebra,  astronomy,  calcu- 
lus, conic  sections,  engineering,  geometry,  analytical  geometry, 
descriptive  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  (t.  e.  physics  in  all  its 
branches),  leveling,  navigation,  perspective,  surveying,  and  trigono- 
metry :  under  ancient  languages  ;  Greek,  Latin,  Grecian  antiquities, 
Roman  antiquities  and  mythology :  under  modern  languages;  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish :  under  natural  sciences ;  anatomy, 
physiology,  hygiene,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  meteorology, 
mineralogy,  natural  history,  technology,  and  zoology :  and  finally, 
under  moraly  intellectual  and  political  science  ;  criticism,  Christianity 
(evidences,)  general  history,  history  of  the  United  States,  history  of 
literature,  natural  theology,  intellectual  philosophy,  moral  philoso- 
phy, constitutional  law,  logic,  rhetoric,  political  economy  and  the 
principles  of  teaching. 

Of  this  system  and  this  programme,  the  regents  of  the  university, 
in  their  eighty-first  annual  report,  remark  as  follows :  "  Though 
these  subjects  are  voluntary  with  the  scholar,  and  he  is  permitted  to 
exercise  an  almost  unrestrained  freedom  of  choice,  many  pursue 
them -.all,  while  others  select  those  to  which  their  peculiar  taste 
rprompts  them,  or  which  the  expected  employments  of  life  seem  to 
demand.  Young  men  have  often  thus  been  brought  from  the 
Jmrnhlest  jpoQition  in  life  to  commence  their  studies  without  any 
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design  or  expectation  of  making  them  exclusive ;  but  as  tlieir  intel- 
lects have  been  developed,  and  their  desire  for  knowledge  strength- 
ened, they  have  successfully  grappled  with  difficulties,  every  new 
struggle  giving  them  additional  power,  until  the  highest  means  of 
education  have  been  reached,  and  they  have  gone  forth  into  the 
world  to  grace  the  most  honorable  and  responsible  positions  in 
society.'* 

The  academies  of  the  State  of  New  York  fulfill  a  double  function. 
They  are  at  once  schools  of  elementary  training,  and  schools  of 
superior  culture.  In  the  advantages  of  elementary  instruction 
which  they  offer,  all  their  pupils  more  or  less  participate ;  the 
higher  instruction  benefits  a  more  limited  number.  Were  they 
restricte  dsolely  to  this  superior  function,  they  would  occupy  the 
grade  and  perform  substantially  the  work  of  the  German 
gymnasia.  And  that  portion  of  their  pupils  who  pursue  the  higher 
course  of  study  correspond  approximately  in  respect  to  age  with  the 
student  body  of  the  college  as  we  may  presume  it  to  have  been 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  ago.  We  find,  in  feet,  that  of  the 
total  number  of  pupils  who  were,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  attend- 
ance upon  all  the  academies  of  the  state,  in  1869,  (the  year 
embraced  in  the  last  published  report  of  the  regents) — a  total 
exceeding  thirty  thousand — about  one-third  part,  or  over  nine 
thousand,  were  engaged  in  pursuing  classical  or  higher  English 
studies ;  and  the  average  age  of  this  portion  is  given  at  sixteen 
years  and  four-tenths.  This  is  the  average  age  of  students  in  a  college 
in  which  the  course  of  study  covers  four  years,  and  the  students 
enter  as  freshmen  between  fourteen  and  fifteen. 

The  total  number  of  the  academies  in  the  State,  according  to  the 
report  just  cited,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-four ;  but  of  these 
there  were  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  from  which  returns 
had  been  received.  The  numbers  given  above  ought  perhaps, 
therefore,  to  be  increased  about  one-eighth.  But  these  numbers, 
being  the  aggregates  for  the  year,  should  be  checked  by  the  reports 
of  average  daily  attendance.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  academies  was  thirteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the 
higher  class  of  pupils  would  accordingly  be  reduced  to  four  thousand 
and  fifty-seven ;  so  that  if  allowance  be  made  for  academies  not 
reporting,  it  may  be  stated,  in  round  numbers  at  forty-five  hundred. 

The  existence  of  a  class  of  schools  of  this  high  character,  in  which 
perfect  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  studies,  can  not  but  have 
something  to  do  in  taming  away  students  fh>m  the  collies  which 
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(in  their  programmes)  profess  to  teach  nothing  more,  but  in  iivhich 
the  choice  is  completely  fettered.  It  is  in  this  manner  only  that  a 
satisfactory  explanation  can  be  found  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
New  York  furnishes  to  the  regular  colleges  of  the  country  a  very 
exceptionally  small  number  of  undergraduate  students  in  proportion 
to  the  aggregate  population.  From  the  returns  of  the  ninth  census 
of  the  United  States  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  State  of 
New  York  amounts  at  present  to  4,374,499.  From  the  collected 
catalogues  of  the  principle  colleges  of  the  Union,  amounting  to 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  undergraduate  students  in  the  department  of  Arts  in  these, 
from  the  same  State,  is  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy.  The  State  fur- 
nishes, therefore,  only  one  undei^raduate  student  to  the  colleges  for 
every  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  inhabitants ; 
while  New  England  furnishes  at  the  same  time,  one  to  every  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  Now  of  the  forty-five 
hundred  students  of  the  higher  class  in  daily  attendance  in  the 
academics,  at  least  a  fifth  part  may  be  assumed  to  bo  pursuing  the 
advanced  studies  of  the  programme,  such  as  correspond  to  the  later 
years  in  college.  And  if  we  increase  the  actual  number  of  under- 
graduates found  as  above  for  New  York  by  nine  hundred,  the  fifth 
part  of  forty-five  hundred,  the  result  will  be  to  give  a  proportion  of 
students  to  population  of  one  to  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  New  England. 

There  is,  moreover,  additional  evidence  that  the  attractions  of  the 
academics  sensibly  affect  the  attendance  on  the  colleges,  to  be  found 
in  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  several 
academies  taken  separately,  in  regard  to  the  ages  of  their  advanced 
pupils.  The  average  age  of  all  these  pupils,  in  all  the  academies,  is 
as  above  slated,  sixteen  years  and  four-tenths.  But  the  average  age 
of  this  class  is  very  dificrent  in  the  dific*rent  academies ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  presumed  that  all  these  institutions,  any  more 
than  all  the  colleges,  are  of  one  uniform  grade  of  excellence.  Ac- 
cordingly it  appears  that,  whereas  in  a  large  number,  the  average 
ago  of  the  pupils  reported  as  belonging  to  the  advanced  class  is  as 
low  as  fifteen  or  lower,  yet  in  many  it  is  above  eighteen,  in  some 
above  nineteen,  and  in  several  even  above  twenty.  Thirty-nine  of 
the  aca<lemiesy  in  fact,  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  pupils  pur- 
suing advanced  studies  amounting  to  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  return  the  average  age  of  these  students  as  above 
eighteen  years.  Of  ibis  aggrregate,  two  thousand  and  sixty-nine  are 
between  eighteen  and  nraeteen ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bo- 
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tween  nineteen  and  twenty;  and  ninety-two  above  the  age  of 
twenty.  The  ages  of  these  students  correspond  to  those  of  college 
students,  and  the  studies  they  are  pursuing  are  similar  in  character 
to  those  which  are  pursued  in  college.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
some  of  this  lai^e  number  have  chosen  the  academy  rather  than  the 
college,  on  account  of  the  greater  freedom  which  they  find  there  in 
the  selection  of  their  studies. ' 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  teaching  of  the  academies  in 
the  higher  branches  of  study  can  in  general  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  the  colleges,  as  it  respects  either  method  or  thoroughness ; 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  apply  this  remark  universally.  That  there 
is  great  inequality  among  them,  both  as  it  respects  efficiency  and  as 
it  respects  the  instrumentalities  of  instruction,  is  distinctly  stated 
by  the  regents  in  their  report,  in  which  they  say,  "  if  with  our  pre- 
sent experience,  we  .were  to  commence  our  academical  system  anew, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  academies 
properly  distributed  through  the  state,  would,  by  their  strong  staff 
of  teachers,  their  considerable  libraries  and  well  selected  apparatus, 
do  more  effectual  service  in  the  cause  of  education  than  the  present 
large  number  of  institutions ;  as  many  of  these,  from  their  want  of 
sufficient  endowments  and  adequate  support,  are  compelled  to  do 
much  of  their  work  imperfectly."  But  many  of  them  are  schools 
of  very  superior  merit  and  efficiency,  and  these  are  doing,  at  the 
present  time,  a  great  part  of  that  work  of  disciplinary  education 
which  has  been  so  much  insisted  on  as  being  the  proper  work  of 
the  colleges.  It  is  by  these  schools  that  the  colleges  are  principally 
fed,  as  in  Germany  the  universities  are  fed  by  the  gymnasia ;  and  it 
is  to  bo  presumed  that,  in  progress  of  time,  by  the  strengthening  and 
elevation  of  both,  these  two  classes  of  institutions,  thus  independent 
of  each  other  but  still  intimately  related,  may  create  upon  this  con- 
tinent a  system  of  superior  education  practically  parallel  with  that 
of  continental  Europe.  All  our  colleges,  it  is  true,  can  not  become 
universities.  If  the  change  here  anticipated  should  go  on, 
some  will  continue  to  maintain  but  a  secondary  rank,  some  will 
probably  be  absorbed  by  others,  and  some  will  perhaps  at  length 
become  extinct  It  is  true  already  of  these  institutions,  as  the  re- 
gents have  found  it  to  be  of  the  academies,  that  their  number  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  would  be  materially  promoted,  if  it  could  be  reduced. 

The  principle  objection  to  the  elective  system  of  study  has  always 
been  that  which  is  derived,  as  above  stated,  from  the  theory  of  a 
liberal  education  considered  as  demanding  a  well-rounded  develop- 
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mcnt  of  the  faculties.  We  have  seen  that  the  force  of  this  objection 
rests  upon  an  assumption  which  can  no  longer  be  admitted — ^the 
assumption,  namely,  that  the  college  student  is  throughout  the 
course  of  that  tender  age  in  which  educational  influences  may  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  merely  to  brigLten  and  invigorate  such 
faculties  as  he  has ;  in  which  such  influences  may  in  fact  actually 
give  them  shape  and  form,  and  evolve  or  repress  them  at  pleasure. 
Other  objections  have  b^en  suggested  of  less  apparent  weight,  which 
still  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without  examiuation,  nor 
without  an  attempt  to  provide  securities  against  tbe  dangers  which 
they  indicate.  If  the  choice  of  studies  is  free,  young  men,  it  is  said, 
will  exercise  it  capriciously,  and  will  possibly  pass  from  subject 
to  subject  without  continuing  long  enough  at  any  one  to  derive  from 
it  substantial  advantage.  By  granting  freedom  of  choice,  however, 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  such  a  freedom  is  intended  as  would 
permit  a  student  to  change  from  day  to  day,  or  from  week  to  week. 
The  study  which  is  chosen  must  be  chosen  as  a  whole,  and  must  be 
pursued  to  the  end,  or  to  the  end,  at  least,  of  some  branch  of  it 
which  is  complete  in  itself.  This  rule  will  prevent  capricious 
changes,  and  will  secure  at  least  as  much  continuity  of  attention  to 
particular  subjects  as  the  ordinary  curriculum  allows ;  for  the  very 
fault  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  is  that,  during  the  later  years  at 
least,  it  presents  so  large  a  number  of  subjects  that  long  continued 
study  of  any  one  of  them  is  impossible. 

But  it  is  further  objected  that  the  free  exercise  of  choice  permits 
a  selection  of  such  studies  as  present  the  fewest  difficulties ;  and 
thus  plays  directly  into  the  hand  of  the  careless  and  inefficient 
student.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  as  the  result  of  a  pretty  long 
observation,  that  the  incorrigibly  idle  are  not  perceptibly  improved 
in  diligence  by  being  compelled  to  pursue  difficult  studies.  In 
every  considerable  body  of  students  there  will  always  be  some  such. 
And  it  is  truly  marvelous  to  remark  how  very  closely  such  indivi- 
duals manage  to  run  to  the  very  minimum  of  attainment  required 
to  save  them  from  being  dropped  from  the  rolls  as  hopelessly  defici- 
ent. Now  the  benefit  which  such  individuals  can  derive  from  being 
compelled  to  pursue  what  they  call  '*  hard  studies,"  are  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  harm  they  do  to  others,  who,  being  yoked 
with  them  in  the  same  classes,  are  hampered  in  their  progress  by 
their  dullness  or  their  willful  neglect  of  study.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  principle  of  election,  that  these  drags  upon  pro- 
gress are  effectually  eliminated  by  it ;  so  that  the  strong  men  and 
the  willing  men  can  go  along  together  and  turn  their  strength  and 
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their  zeal  to  substantial  account.  The  roan  who,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  which  in  Columbia  College  is  the  age  of  entering  upon  the 
junior  year,  can  be  so  indifferent  to  his  own  improvement,  and  so 
averse  to  mental  effort,  as  to  choose  his  studies  deliberately  with  a 
view  of  getting  rid  of  work,  can  hardly  be  constrained  to  work  upon 
studies  chosen  for  him.  And  the  experience  of  our  own  college, 
which,  though  brief,  is  still  worth  something,  indicates  that  facts 
are  not  likely  to  justify  the  apprehension  on  which  this  objection  is 
founded. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  certain  that,  in  the  case  of  every 
student  as  to  whom  it  is  of  the  slightest  consequence  one  way  or 
the  other  what  he  chooses,  the  choice  will  be  determined  not  by 
caprice  nor  a  pitiful  desire  to  shirk  labor;  but  by  a  natural  taste  or 
liking  for  one  subject  rather  than  another,  or  by  an  honest  desire  to 
know.  The  preliminary  and  more  elementary  part  of  the  course 
furnishes  the  opportunity  to  compare  different  subjects,  so  far  as  to 
enable  the  student  to  judge  what  he  is  likely  to  pursue  in  its  larger 
developmeut  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  therefore  with  the 
largest  substantial  results ;  and  upon  the  basis  of  this  knowledge 
his  choice  will  be  made.  That  this  is  true  is  made  almost  de- 
monstrably evident  in  the  selections  of  elective  studies  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  academic  year  by  the  members  of  our  senior 
class ;  when  the  study  cohimonly  reputed  to  be  the  most  diflScult 
(metaphysics)  was  chosen  by  two-thirds  of  .the  class ;  while  that 
which  passes  for  the  easiest,  and  to  many  is  the  most  fascinating, 
(chemistry)  was  chosen  by  fewer  than  one-fourth. 

That  the  elective  system  is  not  at  present  more  largely  adopted 
iu  American  colleges  is  owing,  in  good  degree,  to  the  fact  that  it 
increases  considerably  the  number  of  exercises  which  the  officers 
are  required  to  conduct ;  and  imposes  very  soon  the  necessity  of 
enlarging  the  academic  sta£  The  question  is  not  therefore  purely 
an  educational  one ;  but  it  is  complicated  by  economical  considera^ 
tions.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  system  should  be  introduced  into 
all  the  colleges ;  and  out  of  this  circumstance  is  likely  to  grow, 
sooner  or  later,  a  classification  into  grades.  Out  of  the  higher 
grade,  embracing  the  smaller  number,  will  probably  be  developed 
the  universities,  if  we  are  to  have  such,  which  are  to  rival  those  of 
continental  Europe.  The  lower  will  remain  what  they  are  or  will 
disappear. 

It  is  now  about  eighteen  months  since  the  elective  system  was 
introduced  into  Columbia  College  to  a  limited  extent  and  applied 
to  a  portion  of  tbo  studies  of  the  senior  year.    The  results  of  the 
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first  experiment,  as  stated  in  the  brief  notice  given  of  it  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  tlie  president,  were  so  satisfactory,  as  to  induce 
the  committee  on  the  statutes  to  authorize  its  further '  extension. 
After  the  lapse  of  another  year,  the  president  is  prepared  to 
speak  with  greater  confidence  than  before,  and  in  tenns  of  more 
decided  satisfaction.  As  it  was  last  year  stated  that  the  senior  class 
had  never  before  been  so  steadily  attentive  to  study  up  to  the  close 
of  the  year,  so  it  may  be  said  at  the  present  time  that  the  diligence 
of  the  class  throughout  the  whole  year  has  been  to  a  very  marked 
d^ree  satisfactory.  The  officers  have  noticed  a  greater  manifesta- 
tion of  interest  in  the  subjects  studied  than  has  been  observed  in 
former  years ;  and  they  agree,  it  is  believed,  in  ascribing  this  result 
to  the  fact  that  the  studies  are  voluntarily  chosen. 

It  is  not  perhaps  practicable  for  us  for  the  present  to  give  to  the 
elective  system  a  larger  extension  than  it  has  already  received.  In 
order  that,  among  the  studies  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  student, 
it  may  be  practicable  to  select  any  desired  combination  at  will,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  scheme  of  attendance  shall  be  so  arranged  that 
the  hours  allotted  to  all  these  studies  may  be  difiercnt.  lu  Colum- 
bia College  at  present,  the  exercises  occupy  only  three  consecutive 
hours  in  the  morning  of  each  day,  giving  to  each  class  fifteen  hours 
per  week.  Of  these  fifteen  hours,  about  half  must  be  devoted  to 
the  required  studies  of  the  course  ;  so  that  only  seven  or  eight  at 
furthest  remain  available  for  the  optional  studies.  In  consequence 
of  this,  it  has  been  found  thus  far  impracticable,  to  construct  the 
scheme  so  as  to  prevent  different  optional  studies  from  falling  upon 
the  same  hour ;  but  the  studies  coinciding  have  been  generally 
those  between  which  the  election  would  naturally  fall ;  and  thus  the 
latitude  of  choice  maintained  has  been  greater  than  would  at  first 
appear.  The  plan  is  one,  however,  which  can  be  carried  no  further ; 
and  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  not  carried  so  far. 

No  remedy  presents  itself  for  this  difficulty,  but  to  extend  the 
exercises  over  a  larger  number  of  the  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  this  is 
what,  ultimately,  if  the  system  is  maintained,  will  have  to  be  done. 
Bat  in  making  such  an  extension,  it  will  inevitably  happen  that 
there  will  occur  occasionally  hours  in  which  a  class  or  portion  of  a 
class  will  have  no  exercise  ;  and  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
these  at  such  intervals,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  make  provis- 
ion. This  would  be  no  embarrassment  but  rather  an  advantage,  if 
accommodations  could  be  found  in  the  college  building  for  the  un- 
occupied classes,  so  as  to  enable  them,  with  the  aid  of  their  text- 
books and  other  aathoritiea,  to  read  up  the  subject  of  the  ensuing 
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lectare.  In  fact,  after  considerable  observation  of  tbe  varying 
practices  of  colleges  in  the  distribution  of  their  time,  we  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  the  student  to  alternate 
study  with  his  lectures  or  recitations,  than  to  prepare  all  his  exer- 
cises for  an  entire  day  at  once,  and  afterward  give  his  attendance  in 
the  class-rooms  for  three  consecutive  hours.  As  the  long-continued 
strain  upon  the  mental  faculties  in  continuous  study  is  wearying  in 
one  way,  so  the  long-continued  bodily  confinement  in  successive 
classes  is  wearying  in  another.  By  breaking  up  these  protracted 
periods,  and  alternating  briefer  seasons  of  active  effort  with  intervals 
of  comparative  repose,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  more 
beneficial  results  may  be  secured,  as  it  respects  both  the  culture  of 
the  mind  and  the  health  of  the  body.  It  is  an  advantage  enjoyed 
by  colleges  in  which  students  and  instructors  reside  together  and 
form  a  compact  commnnity,  that  any  division  of  the  day  which 
seems  best,  may  be  adopted  with  equal  convenience.  Tliis  advant- 
age may  also  be  enjoyed  by  colleges  in  country  villages,  whether 
they  provide  lodgings  for  their  students  or  not ;  for  neither  students 
nor  instructors,  can,  in  such  places,  be  remote  from  the  academic 
centre.  But  the  same  is  not  true  in  large  cities,  though  to  a  certain 
extent  it  may  be  made  so,  by  providing,  as  just  suggested,  conveni- 
ent apartments  in  which  students  may  study  in  common  during  the 
intervals  between  the  academic  exercises. 
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In  ihe  numerous  occasional  discourses  which  he  has  heen  called  on 
to  prepare  and  puhlish,  Dr.  Hopkins  has  expressed  his  views  on  a 
great  ?arietj  of  educational  topics,  spedmen  of  which  we  give 
below. 

lOUCATlON. 

Inaugural  Ditamrte^  1836. 

By  edncstioD,  I  metui,  not  merely  formal  iiutractioD,  bot  any  lystem  of  excite- 
ment or  restraint  the  object  of  which  is  to  effect  some  dc6nite  change  in  the 
physical,  intellectnal,  or  moral  character  of  man.  The  term,  I  know,  is  oAcn 
used,  in  a  broader  sense,  to  indude  every  thing  in  external  natare,and  in  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  individual,  which  can  exert  an  influence  upon  him,  whether 
intended  to  exert  snch  influence  or  not.  That  there  are  cireumstances  in  local 
sitnation,  and  in  the  structure  of  society,  the  influence  of  which  can  not  be 
avoided,  and  which  yet  often  control  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  young, 
there  can  be  no  doobt.  Climate,  the  form  of  government,  childhood  spent  in  the 
city  or  in  the  country,  in  luxur}*  or  in  poverty,  and  perhaps  more  than  all,  early 
and  casual  impressions  caught  from  first  associates,  operate  imperceptibly,  but  irre- 
sistibly, in  modifying  and  giving  variety  to  character.  But  though  the  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  causes  l^yond  our  oountrol,  may  be  an  interesting  subject  of 
speculation,  just  as  is  the  influence  of  gravity  on  matter,  and  though  these  causes 
may  form  a  part  of  that  tutelage  under  which  in  the  providence  of  God  his  crea- 
tures are  put,  and  we  may,  if  we  please,  call  it  the  education  of  circumstances, 
yet  if  we  regard  the  common  use  of  language,  or  if  we  would  define  a  practical 
science,  we  must  include  in  the  term  Education,  only  those  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  a  control,  and  which  we  can  and  do  bring  to  bear  upon  man 
with  the  intention  of  effecting  a  particular  end. 

But  whether  we  consider  education  as  comprising  more  or  less,  or  whatever 
division  we  may  make  of  it,  the  general  principle  which  we  are  to  regard,  espec- 
ially in  its  second  part,  which  is  positive  instruction,  is  now  settled  among  all 
thinking  men.  It  is,  that  we  are  to  regard  the  mind,  not  as  a  piece  of  iron  to  be 
laid  upon  the  anvil  and  hammered  into  any  shape,  nor  as  a  block  of  marble  in 
which  we  are  to  find  the  statue  by  removing  the  rubbish,  nor  as  a  receptacle  into 
which  knowledge  may  be  poured  ;  but  as  a  flame  that  is  to  be  fed,  as  an  active 
being  that  must  be  strengthened  to  think  and  to  feel — to  dare,  to  do,  and  to  suf- 
fer. It  is  as  a  germ,  expanding,  under  the  influence  certainly  of  air  and  sunlight 
and  moisture,  but  yet  only  through  the  agency  of  an  internal  force  ;  and  external 
agency  is  of  no  value  except  as  it  elicits,  and  controls,  and  perfects  tlie  action 
of  that  force.  He  only  who  can  rightly  appreciate  the  force  of  this  principle,  and 
carry  it  out  into  all  its  consequences,  in  the  spirit  of  the  maxim,  that  nature  is  to 
be  conquered  only  by  obeying  her  laws,  will  do  all  that  belongs  to  the  oflice  of  a 
teacher. 

SBLF-KOUCATIOlf. 

Inaugural  DUcourte,  1836. 

We  hear  much  said  about  self-educated  men,  and  a  broad  distinction  is  made 
between  them  and  others ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  every  man  who  is  educated  at 
all,  is,  and  must  be,  self-educated.  There  are  no  more  two  methods  in  which  the 
mind  can  make  progress,  than  there  are  two  methods  in  which  plants  can  grow. 
One  seed  may  be  blown  by  the  winds,  and  cast  upon  the  southern,  or  perchance 
on  the  northern  side  of  some  distant  hill,  and  may  there  germinate,  and  take  root, 
and  do  battle  alone  with  the  elements,  and  it  may  be  so  favored  by  the  soil  and 
climate  that  it  shall  lift  itself  in  surpassing  strength  and  beauty ;  another  may  be 
planted  carefully  in  a  good  soil,  and  the  hand  of  tillage  may  be  applied  to  it,  yet 
must  this  also  draw  for  itself  nutriment  from  the  soil,  and  for  itself  withstand  the 
rush  of  the  tempest,  and  lift  its  head  on  high  only  as  it  strikes  its  roots  deep  in  the 
earth.  It  is  for  the  want  of  understanding  this  properly,  that  extravagant  expec- 
tations are  entertained  of  instructors,  and  of  institutions ;  and  that  those  who  go  to 
ooUege  ■ometimes  expect,  and  the  community  expect,  that  they  will  be  learned 
ofecmrw    as  if  they  conld  bt  ioocnlated  with  knowledge,  or  obtam  it  by  absorp- 
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tioD.  Thii  broad  distinction  between  self-educated  men  and  others  has  done 
hami :  for  yoang  men  will  not  set  themselves  efficiently  at  work  until  they  feel 
that  there  is  an  all  important  part  which  they  most  perfect  for  themselves,  and 
which  no  one  can  do  for  them. 

0H2BF  SXCBLLBNCIBS  OF  A  TKACflUL 

Inaugural  Diaeouratj  1836. 

And  I  here  mention,  that  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
it  b  that  constitutes  the  first  excellence  of  an  instructor.  It  is  not  his  amount  of 
knowledge,  nor  yet  his  fiioili^  of  communication,  important  as  these  may  be ;  but 
it  is  his  power  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  to  induce  them 
to  labor.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  is  so  necessary  as  a  disinterested  devotion  to 
the  work,  and  a  certain  enthusiasm  which  may  act  by  sympathy  on  the  minds  of 
the  young.  It  is  from  the  decay  of  this  that  courses  of  lectures  and  of  instruc- 
tion, once  attractive,  often  cease  to  interest  When  a  teacher  has  advanced  so 
&r  beyond  his  class,  or  has  become  so  fiuniliar  with  his  subject,  as  to  feel  no  in- 
terest in  its  truths,  then,  however  well  he  may  understand  them,  and  however 
clearly  he  may  state  them,  he  is  not  all  that  a  teacher  ought  to  be.  He  who  car- 
ries the  torchlight  into  the  recesses  of  science,  and  shows  the  gems  that  are 
sparkling  there,  must  not  be  a  mere  hired  conductor,  who  w  to  bow  in  one  com- 
pany, and  bow  out  another,  and  show  what  is  to  be  seen  with  a  heartless  indifier* 
ence ;  but  must  have  an  ever  living  fountain  of  emotion,  that  will  flow  afresh  as 
he  contemplates  anew  the  works  of  God  and  the  great  principles  of  truth  and 
duty.  This  is  no  more  impossible  in  regard  to  the  beauties  and  wonders  which 
science  discloses,  than  it  is  in  regard  to  the  more  obvious  appearances  of  nature, 
and  the  instructor  may  adopt  In  spirit  the  words  of  the  poet— 

**  My  bMrt  leapt  op  when  I  behold 

A  BaJntww  in  the  ak j ; 
00  WM  it  when  my  life  b«^o ; 
8o  ia  it  now  1  am  a  Man ; 
8o  be  it  when  I  iball  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die ! 
The  Child  ia  Father  of  the  Mas ; 
And  I  could  wiah  my  days  to  be 
Buond  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.** 

It  is  such  an  one  alone  who  can  know  the  pleasure  of  carrying  forward  a  class 
of  ingenuous  youth,  and  watching  them  as  they  gain  new  positkms,  and  take  in 
wider  views  till  the  whole  prospect  is  at  their  command.  And  when,  as  some- 
times happens,  he  has  a  class  of  an  opposite  character,  and  his  instructions  fall 
dead,  ana  no  interest  is  excited,  it  is  he  alone  who  can  know  the  anxiety,  I  had 
almost  said  agony,  with  which,  as  the  prophet  of  old  upon  the  dead  body  of  the 
child,  he  once  and  again  as  it  were  puts  his  mouth  to  its  mouth,  and  his  eyes  to 
its  eyes,  and  stretches  hinnself  upon  the  class,  and  finds  no  life  come.  And  he 
alone  knows  how  cheerless  and  hopeless  and  slavish  is  the  dull  routine  of  his 
labors  after  that.  There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  few  modes  of  gaining  a  living  short 
of  actual  vilUtiny,  which  a  man  of  sensibility  would  not  orefer  to  it. 

rCMALB  SDUOATION. 

AddreBt  at  Anniversary  of  Mount  Holyohe  Seminary, 

Important  as  female  education  is  now  admitted  to  be,  it  b  not  perhaps  surpris- 
ing that  it  did  not  receive  early  attention.  Men  attack  evils  as  they  find  them, 
without  first  investigating  secret  influences  and  remote  causes.  It  was  natural, 
for  instance,  that  intemperance  should  first  be  attacked  as  it  existed  m  the  intem- 
perate, before  it  was  traced  back  to  its  source  in  temperate  drinking.  And  so  it 
was  natural  that  mankind  should  first  attempt  to  control  the  waters  of  society  as 
they  found  them  flowing  on,  impetuous  and  turbid,  before  tracing  them  up  to 
their  source  and  purifying  the  springs  from  which  they  flowed. 

Tliis  attempt  has  been  made  (h>m  the  beginning  and  b  still  made.  It  b  not 
even  yet  understood  how  true  it  is,  in  the  body  politio  as  well  as  in  the  natural 
body,  that  ^  if  ooe  member  suffer,  all  the  members  snflbr  with  it,"  that  if  one  por- 
tion of  the  community  be  enslaved,  or  opprcised|  or  degraded,  there  will  be  sown 
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indirectly  the  leecU  of  yioe,  of  debility,  and  of  oltiniate  dissolntion ;  and  espec- 
ially, that  if  those  who  hold  to  na  the  relations  of  wives,  and  mothers,  and  daugh- 
ters, and  sisters,  are  restricted,  or  cramped,  or  in  any  way  prevented  fimn 
receiving  that  expansion  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  aff«H^ions  which  will  enable 
them  to  exert  an  elevating  and  a  pnrifying  influence  upon  man,  society  can  not 
reach  its  full  statare  and  perftrction.  It  is  not  understood  how  high  those  qoalities 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart  are,  which  are  needed  for  the  right  management 
of  the  young,  how  much  light  and  how  much  love  must  shine  around  the  opening 
bud  of  early  childhood  that  it  may  expand  in  &ir  proportions ;  it  is  not  understood 
how  early  the  ductile  material  of  character  begins  to  grow  rigid,  so  that  before  the 
age  of  eight,  or  even  of  six,  it  generally  atsumes  lineaments  to  which  subsequent 
life  only  serves  to  g^ve  greater  prominence.  In  forming  that  material,  man  can 
not  do  what  ought  to  be  done,  he  can  not  undo  what  will  be  done  by  a  mother 
who  is  ignorant  or  weak,  or  selfish  or  unprincipled  ;  and  whatever  influence  he 
may  wish  to  exert,  will  be  fiir  more  efficient  if  he  has  the  cooperation  of  one  who 
can  enter  fully  into  all  his  views— just  as  the  oak  will  cast  a  shade  that  is  deeper 
and  more  refreshing  if  the  vine  that  adorns  it  mingles  its  leaves  with  those  of 
every  branch,  and  entwines  itself  to  the  topmost  bough. 

But  these  truths  are  beginning  to  be  understood  and  felt,  and  there  are  proba- 
bly more  persons  now  than  ever  befbre,  who  feel  that  if  we  are  ever  to  do  any 
thing  eflTectual  for  the  improvement  of  society,  the  proper  place  to  begin  at  is  the 
beginning — that  the  influence  that  presides  over  the  cradle,  and  the  nursery,  and 
the  fireside,  must  be  a  right  influence. 

BDUOATlOlf   Ilf  OOffNBCnON  WITH   NATVKK   AND   KEUGION. 

AddresM  ai  Mi99wnary  JubiUty  1856. 

No  service  can  be  rendered  to  education  so  great  as  to  bring  it  into  a  closer 
and  more  vital  connection  with  religion,  and  through  that,  with  some  form  of 
great  and  heroic  action.  But  the  educating  power  o?  an  institution  is  not  solely 
from  what  that  institution  is  at  any  given  moment — from  its  buildings,  its  appara- 
tus, its  libraries,  its  teachers ;  it  also  lies  much  in  the  influences  of  nature  and  of 
society  around  it ;  in  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  in  its  connection  with  great 
interests  and  events.  No  man  worth  educating,  ever  passed  through  this  Col- 
lege without  being  in  part  educated  by  these  great  mountains.  Greylock  is  an 
educator.  They  are  of  a  style  and  an  order  of  architecture  that  is  very  ancient, 
and,  though  they  cost  nothing,  are  worth  more  than  any  ever  devised  by  man. 
We  do  not  wish  to  educate  merely  the  intellect,  but  also  the  moral  nature ;  to 
control  the  associations  and  to  reach  the  springs  of  action.  Surely  there  must  be 
a  legitimate  use  of  association  in  education,  not  superstitious  or  idolatrous ;  and 
we  wish  to  associate  literature  and  science  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in 
nature,  and  all  that  is  pure  and  elevating  in  religion.  We  wish  to  link  in  minds 
of  the  highest  culture,  sentiments  of  veneration  and  honor  with  humble  prayer, 
and  with  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Oh,  sir,  if  this  could  but  be,  if  indo- 
lence and  vice  could  but  be  banished  from  this  College,  if  there  could  be  here 
two  hundred  and  twenty  young  men,  fully  receiving  the  influences  of  nature 
which  God  has  spread  around  them,  and  fully  yielding  themselves  to  the  power 
of  that  religion  which  he  has  revealed,  I  would  not  exchange  my  position  for  any 
one  upon  earth. 

ACADEMIES. 

Dedication  of  Williston  Seminary ^  1841. 

If  this  institution  prepares  better  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  they  will 
send  back  to  it  scholars  better  prepared,  and  it  may  be  able,  after  a  time,  to  relin- 

J[uish  to  the  common  school  some  of  its  branches,  and  to  elevate  its  own  course, 
f,  again,  it  sends  scholars  to  college  better  fitted,  college,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
and  indirect  benefits,  will  send  back  to  it  better  instructors,  and  may,  in  its  turn, 
be  able  to  relinquish  to  it  some  part  of  its  course.  This  process  has,  indeed,  gone 
on  to  some  extent  within  my  remembrance,  but  it  needs  to  go  much  farther.  I 
see  no  other  way  in  which  our  general  system  of  education  can  be  elevated.  We 
need,  and  must  have,  Institutionf  like  this,  which  shall  give  a  thorough  prepan- 
t  on  for  oofiege  in  the  English  as  well  as  eloasioal  department,  and  which  shall 
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not  only  be  thorough  as  far  as  they  go,  but  shall  carry  tlie  student  much  farther 
than  he  now  goes  in  them.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  it,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  almost  3\  that  is  now  studied  in  the  freshman  class  in  college,  especially  in 
languages,  shall  be  required  for  admission,  and  shall  be  thoroughly  taught  in 
schools  like  this.  This  would  relieve  the  colleges  from  the  heayy  load  they  are 
obliged  to  drag  when  the  classes  are  poorly  prepared,  and  would  ffive  them  time, 
not  only  to  be  more  full  and  thorough  in  their  present  branches  of  science,  but  to 
introduce  new  ones  as  the  wants  of  the  age  may  require. 

MEDICAL  SCICNCB. 

AddrtM  to  Medical  Clou  at  PitttJUld,  1840. 

The  principal  of  life  then,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  medicine ; 
but  it  is  to  be  studied  as  manifested  in  this  wonderful  range  of  productions  only 
by  the  physician  7  Certainly  not.  We  might  as  well  say  that  no  one  should 
study  the  science  of  music  except  those  whose  busineis  it  is  to  repair  musical  in- 
struments.  In  its  regular  manifestations  tho  principle  of  life  presents  itself  as  one 
of  the  great  principles  of  noture,  inviting  equally  with  gravitation,  or  light,  or 
magnetism,  or  electricity,  the  study  of  every  liberal  and  inquiring  mind.  This  I 
know  has  not  been  so  rognrded,  but  it  is  coming  to  be  so  more  and  more.  It 
ought,  at  least,  to  enter  somewhat  largely  into  every  course  of  liberal  education, 
and  I  truRt  tliat  in  one  college  at  least,  more  will  be  done  with  reference  to  it 
than  has  been  done. 

On  this  point  physicians  themselves  have  perhaps  been  in  fiiult,  or  at  least  have 
misjudged.  Thoy  have  been  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  domain  as  their  own, 
and  to  publish  books,  especially  on  human  physioUigy,  solely  for  the  use  of  the 
profession.  Tliis,  however,  has  been  much  less  the  case  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  change  am  nut  foil  to  be  advantageous  both  to  the  public  ond  to  the  pro- 
fession. It  will  be  ndvnntugeous  to  the  public,  because,  by  giving  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  (»f  health,  which  are  nothing  more  than  tho  conditions  on  which 
the  principle  of  life  will  net  with  regularity,  much  disease  will  be  prevented ;  and 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  profession,  because  it  will  furnish  the  only  passible 
guard  against  the  prevalence  of  quackery,  which  is  found  to  deposit  its  e^^  and 
mature  its  growth  upon  ignorance  alone.  Kor  would  it  encroach  upon  the  proper 
province  or  science  of  the  physician,  if  the  whole  of  physiology  were  well  under- 
stood by  the  community  ;  for  though  the  principle  of  life  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  science  of  the  physician,  yet  if  it  were  like  gravitation,  and  never  irregular 
in  its  action,  tliero  would  be  no  phy-sicians  or  science  of  medicine.  The  laws  of 
life  manifested  in  regular  action  ought  to  be  understood  by  every  body,  so  tar 
at  least  as  is  necessary  to  prt^serve  health.  It  is  only  as  it  manifests  itself  in  dis- 
eased action,  that  the  principle  of  life  lies  at  the  foundation  of  medical  scitnce. 
Diseased  action,  and  the  means  of  controlling  it — diseases  and  rcmedii*s — thcfe 
are  the  appropriate  subjt'Cts  of  the  study  of  the  physician. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  the  knowledge  of  discuses,  anatomy  and  physiology  are 
necessary ;  to  the  knowledge  of  remedies,  chemistry  and  botany.  No  physician 
can  be  fully  qualified  to  practice  liis  profcnion  unless  he  is  acquainted  with 
these  sciences  ;  and  the  field  of  observation  and  of  general  cultivation  to  the  mind 
which  they  op€>n  is  so  wide,  that  from  its  connection  with  them,  if  from  nothing 
else,  the  profession  of  medicine  would  be  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  liberal 
profession. 

THEOLOGICAL   EDVCATIOlf. 

Address  before  Porter  Rhetorical  Society,  Andoter,  1837. 

In  iiB  literal  signification,  and  in  its  hiffhest  character,  the  Gospel  is  good  tidings ; 
and  it  is  the  grand  business  of  those  who  preach  it,  to  commend  it  as  worthy  of 
all  acceptation  to  them  that  are  lost.  Nothing  can  oompensale  in  a  preacher  for 
the  want  of  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  ruin  of  man,  and  that  the  Gospel  is  the 
alt-suffioient  and  the  only  remedy ;  and  nothing  can  excuse  him  if  he  do  not  urge 
the  aooeptanoe  of  this  remedy  upon  hia  fellow-men  with  bis  utmost  force  of  intel- 
lect and  energy  of  feeling.  His  appropriate  office  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
peace,  to  bring  fjtsA  tidingi  of  good  things,  to  stand  as  an  ambassador  for  Clmst, 
and  to  beseeon  men  b  his  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
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Bat  though  this  is  the  chief,  it  is  not  the  oDiy  relation  which  the  preacher  holds 
to  sooie^,  for,  as  the  light  of  Uie  sun  not  only  reveals  to  us  the  azure  depths  from 
which  it  oomes,  but  also  quickens  vegetation  into  life  and  spreads  a  mantle  of 
beauty  over  Uie  earth,  so  does  the  Gospel  of  Christ  not  only  reveal  our  relations 
to  God  and  the  heaven  which  is  to  be  our  home,  but  it  is  spread  over  all  the  social 
relations,  and  is  an  essential  clement  in  the  production  of  that  moral  verdure 
without  which  society  would  be  a  waste,  '\\licre  the  Sun  of  Righteonsness 
shines,  the  whole  soil  is  meliorated.  The  hemlock  and  the  night-shade  grow  less 
rankly,  the  natural  aflfections  expand  more  fully  and  shed  a  sweeter  fragrance, 
and  the  seed  sown  bears  fruit  for  this  life  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  to  come. 
The  system  which  the  preacher  advocates  is  therefore  not  isolated  and  arbitrary ; 
it  is  not  a  foreign  and  discordant  mass,  thrown  into  society  and  fitted  only  to  be  a 
sonrce  of  terror  to  some,  of  ridicule  to  others,  and  a  curse  to  all ;  but  it  has  rela* 
tions  to  the  works  of  God,  to  the  social  and  political  well-being  of  man,  to  the 
secret  thoughts  and  hidden  structure  as  well  as  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  soul. 
It  b  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  pure  Christianity  that  social  man  can  attain  his 
true  stature.  In  this  he  moves  and  respires  freely  \  while  every  other  system  is 
like  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  deprived  of  its  vital  principle,  and  lies  like  an 
atmosphere  more  or  less  deprived  of  its  vital  principle,  and  lies  like  an  oppressive 
and  suffocating  weight  upon  him.  As  well  then  may  the  natural  philosopher  rest 
satisBed  with  his  knowledge  of  the  literal  atmosphere  as  the  breath  of  life,  and 
disregard  its  connection  with  vegetation,  and  its  use  in  evaporating  water  and 
reflecting  light  and  conveying  sound  and  facilitating  commerce,  as  may  the  stu- 
dent  of  Christianity  consider  it  simply  in  its  relation  to  another  world,  withoot 
regarding  its  connection  with  the  works  of  God,  and  its  present  influence  on  the 
well-being  of  society. 

OBJBCTIONS  TO   COLLEGES. 

Inaugural  Discourse ,  1836. 

And  first,  it  is  objected  that  colleges  destroy  physical  vigor.  There  has,  no 
doubt,  been  ground  for  this  objection.  From  its  local  situation,  this  college  has 
probably  suffered  less  in  this  way  than  some  others,  and  there  has  been  here, 
especially  of  late,  comparatively  little  failure  of  the  health.  Something  has  been 
done,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  It  ought,  however,  no  more  to  bo 
expected  that  the  student  should  have  the  same  robustness  of  frame  and  muscular 
vigor  as  the  laboring  man,  than  that  the  laboring  man  should  have  the  same  intel- 
lectual cultivation  as  the  student.  But  the  truth  is  that  students,  in  common 
with  other  classes  of  the  community,  not  only  do  not  exercise  enough,  but  they 
live  in  the  constant  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  dietetics.  Some  have  used,  and 
still  nse,  intoxicating  drinks ;  a  much  larger  number  use  tobacco ;  some  are  con- 
stantly eating  dried  fruits  and  various  kinds  of  confectionery ;  many  eat  too  much ; 
many  sit  up  late  under  the  excitement  of  novel  reading,  and  perliape  for  study. 
Let  their  food  be  of  proper  quantity  and  onnlity,  let  thum  avoid  poisonous  and 
narcotic  substances,  let  them  keep  regular  hours,  and  shun  the  predominence  of 
an  excited  or  polluted  imagination ;  and  they  will  find  that  there  is  an  elasticity 
in  the  human  frame  that  requires  exercise.  Nor  need  it  be  aimless  exercise. 
Let  them  saw  their  own  wood,  let  botany  and  mineralogy  lead  them  over  the 
hills,  let  them  cherish  a  love  of  fine  prospects,  let  them  cultivate  the  taste  and 
manly  spirit  that  have  originated  and  carried  forward  so  happily  in  this  college, 
the  horticultural  and  lan£cape  gardening  association ;  and  there  will  be  cheeks 
as  fresh,  and  limbs  as  agile,  and  animal  spirits  as  buoyant,  as  if  they  spent  three 
hours  a  day  in  a  workshop,  and,  (which  would  be  necessary  in  some  of  our  insti- 
tutions,) as  if  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  were  expended  to  enable  them  to  do  some- 
thing useful.  It  has  been  a  fault,* which  I  trust  will  be  avoided  here,  that  this 
subject  has  not  been  saflioiently  urged  npon  students  in  the  early  part  of  their 
eonrse. 

Again ;  it  is  objected  that  oollegea  are  not  practical.  There  are  some  who 
seem  to  be  slow  in  nnderstandinff  what  is  meant  by  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  or 
mental  tralniog,  m  if  it  were  dtflkrent  in  its  principle  from  a  military  drill,  in 
whrah  a  serica  cif  aotions  is  performed,  not  so  mnoh  for  its  own  sake  m  a  prepara- 
Ikm  far  the  fiitnre  battle.  It  is  tme  the  disdpline  most  be  such  as  will  fit  them 
for  the  combat.    We  most  not  pat  bows  and  arrows  into  their  hands  when  they 
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will  have  to  use  the  oartridge-box  and  the  musket — but  discipline  there  must  be. 
We  aref  indeed  to  consult  utility,  but  it  must  be  in  its  highest  and  broadest  sense 
•~not  that  eager  utility  which  would  out  down  the  tree  for  the  sake  of  sooner 
getting  its  fruit,  Its  unripe  fruit ;  but  that  fiir-sighted  utility,  which  would  plough 
a  crop  under  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  the  soil,  and  which  would  look  forward  to 
the  coincidence  of  its  pUns  with  tlie  high  purposes  of  God  in  the  creation  of  man. 
But  if  there  are  any  who  never  make  a  distinction  between  general  and  profes- 
sional education,  who  kx»k  upon  man  solely  as  a  being  who  is  to  be  fitted  to  make 
money  in  some  particular  sphere,  and  not  as  one  who  has  faculties  to  be  perfected, 
to  them  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Again ;  it  is  objected  that  colleges  do  not  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
This  objection  probably  does  nut  always  assume  a  definite  form  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  make  it  But  if  it  be  intended  that  improvements  in  the  sciences  are 
not  ingrafted,  as  they  are  made,  upon  the  scientific  courseSf  or  that  new  sciences 
are  not  IntnHlaced  aa  the  wants  of  the  public  demand  ;  if  it  be  intended  that  there 
is  an  adherenoe  to  things  that  are  old  because  they  are  old — then,  however  much 
ground  there  may  have  been  for  the  charge  formerly,  and  espcoiallv  in  England, 
from  which  this  complaint  is  mostly  imported,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ground 
for  it  now.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  our  older  graduates  that  chemistry,  and 
geology,  and  mineralogy,  and  botany,  and  political  economy,  were  either  not 
taught  at  all,  or  scarcely  at  all,  in  the  college  course.  These  have  been  intro- 
duced as  fast  as  the  sciences  have  become  so  mature  as  to  famish  good  text- 
books ;  and  now  if  the  public  will  famish  us  the  means,  we  shall  be  glad  to  intro- 
duce more  of  modern  languages,  and  something  on  constitutional  law,  which  we 
intend  to  introduce,  and  perspective,  and  civil  engineering. 

Again  :  it  is  objected  to  colleges  that  they  are  aristocratic.  Besides  those  who 
fonn  no  theory  of  society,  there  are  two  classes  who  would  be  thought  to  aim  at 
the  perfection  and  perpetuity  of  r(>pub1ican  institutions,  but  their  methods  are 
directly  opposite.  The  one  can  conceive  of  no  improvement  except  by  leveling 
every  thing  down — and  probably  there  always  will  exist  in  every  community  a 
sediment  of  such  people,  whose  uneasy  mnligrnity,  manifesting  itself  in  a  pre- 
tended zeal  for  republicanism,  nothing  but  a  return  of  society  to  a  savage  state 
could  satisfy.  The  other  class  do  what  they  can  to  level  up.  And  if  there  be 
one  of  these  who  imagines  that  colleges  are  not  cooperating  with  him,  it  is  because 
he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  facts.  Must  men  be  told  at  this  day  that  the  diflfb- 
sion  of  knowledge  is  the  only  safety  of  republican  institutions  7  Or  are  they  igno- 
rant that  without  higher  seminaries  the  lower  can  never  be  sustained  in  any 
efficiency  7  Or  that  if  there  were  not  some  institutions  like  colleges,  to  make 
education  cheap,  we  should  soon  have  an  aristocracy  of  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment as  well  as  of  wealth  7  On  this  subject  there  is  a  mistake  in  regard  to  two 
points.  One  respects  the  class  of  persons  who  go  to  college.  While  a  portion 
of  these  are  sons  of  wealthy  men,  the  great  mass  are  the  sons  of  clergymen,  and 
farmers,  and  tradesmen,  who  feel  that  an  education  is  the  best  patrimony  they 
can  bestow  upon  their  children,  and  who  are  unable  to  give  them  even  that, 
unless  they  aaust  themselves  in  part  by  teaching.  The  most  of  those  therefore 
who  graduate  at  our  colleges  spend  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time,  either  be- 
fore or  afU'r  graduating,  in  teaching,  and  thus  difTusing  the  blessings  of  general 
education.  The  other  point  on  which  there  is  a  mistake,  respects  the  real  extent 
to  which  the  cost  of  education  is  diminished.  At  this  college  a  young  man  re- 
ceives instruction,  and  has  the  use  of  the  buildings,  and  library,  and  apparatus, 
and  cabinet,  and  pays  the  college  but  about  thirty-three  dollars  a  year.  The 
whole  nc>cewary  expense  per  annum  is  less  tlian  one  hundred  dollars ;  a  sum 
ouite  insufficient  to  maintain  a  boy  in  a  common  fiimily  school.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  have  funds  bestowed  by  benevolent  individuals,  which  enable  us  to  ap- 
propriate something  to  meet  the  bills  of  those  who  promise  to  be  useful  but  are 
not  able  to  pay  so  much.  Still  the  whole  expense  is  greater  than  is  desirable,  and 
if  our  fhnds  wot|ld  permit  it  we  would  gladly  make  it  leas.  It  thus  that  the  poor 
man  who  has  no  farm  to  give  his  son,  can  give  him  an  education,  which,  if  he  is 
a  anitablo  person  to  be  educated,  is  better.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  start  fairly  in 
the  race  of  competition  with  the  sons  of  the  wealthy.  In  a  claas  in  college,  each 
ia  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  rest,  and  must  stand  on  hia  own  merits ;  and  if 
the  son  of  the  rich  shouM  happen  to  have  the  advantage  in  prevk>ua  training,  he 
may  yet  find  that  he  will  have  as  mooh  tm  he  will  cara  to  do  to  maiDtain  it  in  the 
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field  of  open  competition  ;  and  often  when  he  does  his  best,  much  more  if  he  be- 
come Tain  or  frivolous  or  self-indulgent,  will  he  find  himself  left  behinU  by  the 
stern  efforts  of  those  who  feel  that  they  must  depend  on  themselves  alone. 
Surely  he  who  would  tax  and  cripple  colleges,  would  tax  and  depress  general 
education,  and  keep  down  the  people. 

The  last  objection  against  ooU^^  which  I  shall  notice,  comes  from  another 
quarter,  and  is,  that  they  do  not  teach  manners.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  is  not  one  of  those  things  for  which  we  give  a  diploma.  Good  manners  cer- 
tainly ought  to  exist  and  to  be  acquired  in  colleges,  and  more  ought  to  be  dona 
on  this  point  than  is  done.  Still  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  every  sensible  man.  In  the  first  place,  manners  can  not  be  taught 
by  direct  inculcation ;  they  must  mainly  depend  on  parents  and  on  associates 
during  the  earlier  years  of  life.  Again,  many  of  those  who  come  to  college  are 
of  such  an  age  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remodel  their  manners  entirely  under 
the  most  iavorabie  circumstances.  They  seem  to  have  lost  the  power,  which 
indeed  some  never  had,  of  perceiving  the  difierenoe  between  the  easy  intercourse 
of  ffood  fellowship  which  is  consistent  with  self-respect  and  respect  toward  others, 
and  a  coarse  familiarity  which  is  consistent  with  neither.  There  is  further  a  sen* 
timent  often  prevalent  among  young  men,  than  which  no  mistake  could  be 
p;reater.  that  manners  are  of  little  importance,  and  that  to  be  slovenly  and  slouch- 
ing, and  perhaps  well  nigh  disrespectful,  is  a  mark  of  independence.  But  after 
all,  college  is  not,  in  some  respects,  a  bad  place  to  wear  off  rusticity  and  break 
down  timidity.  And  if  those  who  make  the  complaint  could  see  the  transforma- 
tion and  improvement  which  really  take  place  in  many,  I  may  say  in  most 
instances,  in  a  college  course,  they  would  perhaps  wonder  that  so  much  is  accom- 
plished, rather  than  complain  that  there  is  so  little.  Still,  when  a  young  man 
comes  with  a  frame  of  granite  rough  fVom  the  mountains,  or  as  rough  as  if  he 
came  from  them,  and  has  seen  perhaps  nothing  of  polite  society,  and  knows  noth- 
ing of  polite  literature,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  he  should  learn  during  his 
college  course  the  manners  of  the  drawing-room,  or  the  arbitrary  forms  of  fash- 
ionable etiquette.  If  he  shall  possess,  as  perhaps  such  men  oftenest  do,  that 
higher  form  of  politeness  which  consists  in  respecting  the  feeling  of  others  and 
consulting  their  happiness,  and  we  can  send  him  into  the  world  with  a  sound 
head  and  a  warm  heart  to  labor  for  the  good  of  the  world,  we  shall  be  satisfied, 
and  the  world  ought  to  be  thankful.  Such  men  often  become  the  pillars  of 
society. 

KUOTIONS   OF  TASTB   MODIPIED   BV   OCa   VIEWS   OP   OOD. 

Lecture — Connection  between  Taste  and  Morals. 

And  if  the  emotions  of  taste  are  thus  modified  by  our  views  of  man,  how  much 
mere  must  they  be  by  those  respecting  God  !  IIow  must  a  blank  atheism  hang 
the  heavens  in  sackcloth,  and  cover  the  earth  with  a  pall,  and  turn  the  mute 
promisings  of  nature  into  a  mocker}*,  and  make  of  her  mighty  fabric  one  great 
charnel-house  of  death  without  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  !  On  the  other  hand, 
how  must  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature  and  of  the  universe  be  hightened, 
the  moment  we  perceive  them  in  their  connection  with  God  !  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  those,  who  cmei^c  from  that  practical  atheism  in  which 
most  men  live,  spcuk  of  the  new  perceptions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  with  which 
they  look  upon  the  works  of  nature. 

All  our  investigations  into  nature  show  that  man  has  no  faculties  to  which  there 
are  not  corresponding  and  adequate  objects.  As  infinite  as  he  is  in  reason,  yet 
the  works  of  God  are  not  exhausted  by  the  operations  of  that  reason  :  no  intellectual 
Alexander  ever  sat  down  and  wept  for  the  want  of  more  worlds  to  conquer.  As 
vast  as  is  his  imagination,  the  revelations  of  astronomy,  as  sober  facts,  go  beyond 
any  thing  that  the  imagination  had  conceived.  And  is  it  so,  that,  in  the  region 
of  taste  alone,  the  faculties  of  man  have  no  adequate  object  ?  But  it  is  only  when 
nature,  like  the  Bible,  is  seen  to  be  full  of  God,  that  she  is  clothed  with  her  true 
sublimity.  It  is  only  when  **  the  heavens  declare  the  elory  of  God,  and  the  firm- 
ament showeth  his  handy  work,"  that  they  correspond  to  the  highest  conceptions 
cither  of  the  taste  or  of  the  intellect  Man  rests  in  the  Infinite  alone,  and  the 
universe  without  a  Grod  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  constitutkHi,  even  when  he  ia 
considered  as  endowed  with  taste  only.  But  if  our  views  on  moral  subjects  thua 
modify  the  emotions  of  taste,  it  can  noi  be  donbted  that  thoM  einotkMui  react  opoo 
oar  nioral  views,  tending  to  elevate  and  pwntjf  then. 
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AX  ADDRESS  BEFORE  A  lISBTINa  OF  COLLBQE   PRESIDENTS  AT  SPRINOFIELD,  OUU 
B7  KBT.  JAMBS  H.  rAlBCHILIH  D.  Dn  OF  OBBBUlC  COLLBOB,  JOLT  IOtB,  1867. 


Mr.  President,  akd  Gsntlbmsn  of  the  Association: 

The  invitation  extended  to  me  by  your  ^xccative  Committee,  to 
share  in  your  deliberations  npon  this  quest ion>  was  based  upon  the 
fact  of  my  connection  with  a  school  in  which  the  system  of  educa- 
tion under  discussion  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  ;  and  it 
was  intended  that  I  should  present  the  subject  in  the  light  of  that 
experience.  It  seems  more  fitting  to  confine  myself  to  arrangements 
and  results  at  Oberlin,  stated  descriptively  and  historically,  than  to 
attempt  any  general  discussion  of  the  subject — a  work  more  appro- 
priate to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

That  I  may  speak  without  restraint  npon  these  matters,  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  say  that  I  entered  the  College  as  a  boy  at  its  open- 
ing, and  ser^^d  s<'ven  years  as  a  pupil  before  entering  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  a.  member  of  its  board  of  instruction.  Thus  I 
appear  before  you  as  one  of  the  children  of  the  school,  and  not  one 
of  the  fathers,  and  shall  not  seem  to  speak  of  the  work  of  my  own 
hands,  as  I  claim  no  personal  responsibility  for  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  the  arranorcment 

Oberlin  College  is  now  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  its  life,  and 
from  the  beginning  has  embraced  among  its  pupils  both  young  men 
and  young  women.  The  first  year  it  was  a  high  school,  with  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  pupils,  more  than  one-third  of  whom  were 
ladies :  not  a  local  school,  for  the  enterprise  started  in  the  woods, 
and  one-half  of  the  students  at  least  were  from  New  England  and 
New  York.  The  second  year  the  numbers  increased  to  nearly  300, 
with  theological  and  college  chisses  in  full  operation,  the  ladies  being 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  two  or  three  years  the  numbers 
reached  500,  and  maintained  that  annual  average  until  1852,  when 
the  number  was  suddenly  doubled,  amd  has  averaged  more  than  a 
thousand  yearly  for  the  Ust  fifteen  years.  The  proportion  of  young 
ladies  has  not  for  many  years  fallen  below  one-third,  nor  risen  above 
one-half,  except  during  the  war,  when  the  ladies  predominated  in 

the  ratio  of  five  to  four.    The  last  Annual  Cutalogne  gives  655 

3ti6 
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gentlemen  and  490  ladies,  and  this  is  about  the  normal  proportion. 
These  are  young  men  and  women  of  such  ages  as  the  advanced 
schools  of  the  land  generally  present. 

The  toum  b^an  with  the  school  and  has  kept  pace  with  it,  con- 
taining at  present  from  3,000  to  4,000  inhabitants.  At  fii-st,  almost 
all  the  accommodations  for  the  students  in  room  and  board  were 
furnished  by  the  College.  The  dormitory  system  was  adopted  for 
both  young  men  and  young  women,  separate  halls  or  buildings 
being  assigned  to  each — the  ladies*  hall  being  also  a  boarding-hall, 
in  which  scats  at  table  were  provided  for  young  men.  As  the  num- 
bers increased  and  the  dwellings  in  the  village  were  improved  and 
multiplied,  the  students  were  to  a  gre^iter  extent  provided  for  among 
the  families,  until  at  present  far  the  greater  number  are  thus  fur- 
nished with  homes.  Our  present  ladies'  hall  affords  rooms  for  about 
100  young  ladies,  and  sittings  at  table  for  about  220  boarders. 
Large  boarding-houses  are  not  found ;  but  a  majority  of  families 
that  have  room  receive  a  few  students.  The  young  ladies  find  their 
homes  under  this  arrangement  as  well  as  the  young  men.  Some 
families  receive  young  ladies  only  ;  but  families  are  permitted,  with 
suitable  arrangements,  to  receive  both  classes.  The  entire  female 
department  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  lady  Principal,  and 
her  assistant;  and  these  arc  occupied,  not  with  teaching,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  but  with  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  young 
ladies,  their  classificatiod  and  general  culture.  These  principals 
communicate,  as  occasion  may  require,  with  the  matrons  of  the 
families  where  the  young  ladies  board.  The  special  discipline  of 
the  young  ladies  is  committed  to  the  lady  Principal,  assisted  by  a 
*  Ladies*  Board  of  Managers,'  composed  in  general  of  wives  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  college.  The  advice  of  the  College  Faculty  is  some- 
times taken,  but  the  young  ladies  do  not  come  before  them  for  spe- 
cial discipline.  The  regulations  of  the  school,  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  are  intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  good  sense  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  the  pupil.  We  have  no  monitors,  but  each 
one  makes  a  weekly  report  of  success  or  failure  in  the  performance 
of  prescribed  duties :  young  ladies  boarding  in  families  have  their 
report  countersigned  by  the  matron  of  the  house,  who  is  in  a  degree 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  her  charge.  The  ladies'  hall  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  female  department,  where  the  Principal  receive* 
all  the  ladies  for  general  instruction  and  for  personal  advice. 
,  Throughout  the  literary  departments  the  classes  consist  of  young 
men  and  yonng  women,  taken  indiscriminately,  as  their  studios  coi^ 
.respond.    The  larger  numbers  of  both  sexes  arc  found  in  oar  Pre^ 
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paratory  Department — a  department  which  embraces,  besides  those 
preparing  for  the  regular  courses,  a  large  number  that  study  for  a 
more  limited  time.  This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  a  gen- 
tleman Principal,  whose  strength  is  expended  chiefly  upon  ovcreight, 
classification,  and  discipline,  and  anr  associate  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages, who  gives  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  advanced  classes  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  other  classes  in  this  department  are  taught 
by  successful  pupils  (gentlemen  and  ladies)  from  the  higher  depart- 
ments. After  the  Preparatory  Department, /we  have  two  courses 
open  to  young  ladies — the  *  Ladig^*  Course/  and  the  regular  *"CoI- 
lege  Course.'  The  Ladies*  Course  is  a  course  of  four  years,  requir- 
ing, as  conditions  of  entering,  a  good  elementary  English  education, 
and  a  year's  study  of  Latin.  It  embraces  all  the  studies  of  the 
regular  College  course,  omitting  all  the  Greek  and  most  of  the  Latin, 
omitting  also  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  adding 
lessons  in  French  and  Drawing,  and  some  branches  of  natural  science. 
Those  pursuing  this  course  recite  with  the  college  classes  in  the 
same  studi^ps.  Separate  classes  are  organized  for  the  ladies  in  essay- 
writing  until  the  commencement  of  the  third  year,  when  they  are 
added  to  the  Junior  College  class  in  this  exercise.  Their  training 
in  this  department  is  limited  to  reading  and  writing,  none  of  the 
ladies  having  any  exercise  in  speaking.  Tlie  great  majority  of  onr 
young  ladies  pursue  this  course,  and  it  was  supposed  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  that  nothing  farther  would  be  required  for 
them;  \>ut  in  1837  four  yonnpf  ladies  prepared  themselves  for  the 
Freshman  class,  and  were  received  upon  their  own  petititml  l^ince 
that  time  it  has  been  understood  that  the  College  Course  is  open  to 
young  ladies,  and  we  have  always  had  more  or  less  in  the  classes : 
sometimes  the  proportion  of  ladies  to  gentlemen  in  the  course  has 
been  as  high  as  one  to  four;  at  present  it  is  one  to  ten.'  We  have 
observed  no  special  tendency  to  an  increase  in  this  proportion  ;  for 
the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  diminution.  The  ladies  in  this 
course  are  under  the  same  general  regulations  and  discipline  as  in 
the  other  course,  and  are  responsible  to  the  lady  Principal.  At  the 
termination  of  their  course  they  receive  the  regular  degree  in  the 
Arts.  Eighty-four  ladies  have  received  this  degree,  and  three  hundred 
and  ninety-five  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  Ladies'  Course. 

The  Theological  Department  has  never  been  opened  to  ladies,  as 
regular  members.  Two  young  ladies  attended  upon  all  the  exer- 
cises of  the  department  through  a  three-years  course,  and  were 
entered  npon  the  Annnal  Catalogue  as  *  resident  graduates  pursuing 
the  Theological  course.'    This  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  we 
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have  had  no   applications  since..  Doubtless  the  same  privileges 
ivould  be  afforded  as  formerly. 

The  association  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  out  of  the  class-room  is 
regulated  as  experience  seeuis  to  require.  They  sit  at  the  same 
table  in  families  and  in  the  Ladies^  Hall.  Young  gentlemen  call  on 
ladies  in  a  social  way  at  the  parlors  of  the  Ladies*  Hall  and  of  pri- 
vate families,  between  the  hour  for  tea  and  half-past  seven  in  the 
winter,  and  eight  o^clock  in  the  summer.  They  walk  in  groups 
from  one  class-room  to  another,  as  convenience  and  their  sense  of 
propriety  may  dictate,  with  the  help  of  a  sujrgestion,  if  needed,  from 
thoughtful  and  observing  friends.  Now  and  then  the  young  ladies 
have  permission  to  attend  an  evening  lecture  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  College,  and  in  such  case  to  accept  the  attendance  of 
young  men.  No  such  association  is  permitted  in  the  case  of  reli-' 
gious  meetings.  They  do  not  ride  or  walk  together  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  village,  except  on  a  holy  day,  under  special  arrange- 
ments. There  is  no  association  of  the  sexes  in  literary  societies,  or 
other  voluntary  and  independent  oi^anizations. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  detail  of  arrangements,  that  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  con- 
ducted with  us  may  be  fully  understood.  In  speaking  of  results,  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  giving  not  merely  my  own  individual 
judgment,  but  the  unanimous  opinion,  so  far  as  I^mde^stand  it,  of 
all  who  have  had  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  school.  If 
there  has  been  any  diversity  of  sentiment  on  the  subject,  it  has  been 
unknown  to  me.  Others  might  choose  different  terms  in. which  to 
express  their  opinions,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  no  statement 
from  which  I  suppose  that  any  one  of  those  that  are  or  have  been 
associated  in  this  work  would  dissent. 

Among  the  advantages  which  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  system, 
as  we  have  observed  its  operation,  are  the  following : 

I..  Economy  of  means  and  forces.  The  teaching  force  and 
other  apparatus  required  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  study  is 
made  available  to  a  larger  number.  In  most  Western  Colleges  the 
higher  classes  might  be  doubled  without  any  detriment,  and  often 
with  great  advantage.  Scarce  any  one  of  these  schools  has  had 
larger  classes  than  our  own,  and  yet  only  once  or  twice  have  we  had 
occasion  to  mske  two  divisions  in  any  college  class,  including  the 
la<lies  pursuing  the  same  study.  In  the  preparatory  department, 
classes  must  be  multiplied  on  account  of  numbers ;  but  in  the 
higher  departments  of  instniction,  where  thQ  chief  expense  is  in- 
volved«  the  expense  is  no  greater  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
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ladies.  If  a  separate  establishment  were  attempted  for  ladies, 
affording  the  same  advantages,  the  outlay  in  men  and  means  would 
have  to  be  duplicated ;  or,  as  would  often  happen,  the  force  would 
have  to  be  divided,  and  the  advantages  as  well.  Of  course,  if  there 
were  obvious  disadvantages  in  the  arrangement,  the  argument  from 
economy  would  have  essentially  no  weight.  We  must  have  the 
best  system  of  higher  education  at  any  necessary  cost. 

2.  Convenience  to  the  patroas  of  the  school.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  interest  with  us  to  note  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a  brother  is 
accompanied  or  followed  by  a  sister,  or  a  sister  by  a  brother.  I  can 
not  give  exact  statements  upon  this  point ;  but  it  is  an  interesting 
and  prominent  feature  in  our  operations.  This  is  most  convenient 
and  wholesome ;  each  is  safer  fnim  the  presence  of  the  other ;  and 
the  inducements  to  attend  school,  to  the  one  or  the  other,  are  in- 

•  creased  by  the  possibility  of  having  each  other's  company.  .The 
want  and  tendency  in  this  direction  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  every  flourishing  college,  opened  for  young  men  only, 
a  ladies'  school,  equally  flourishing,  is  almost  sure  to  be  established, 
i>equiring  afterward  a  good  degree  of  vigilance  to  keep  apart  thosd 
who  have  thus  naturally  come  together. 

3.  Another  advantage  we  And  in  the  wholesome  incitements  to 
study  which  the  system  affords.  This  is  a  want  in  all  schools,  pro- 
vided for  often  by  a  n)arkiiig  and  grading  system  involving  a  distri- 
bution of  honors  and  prizes.  An  acknowledged  defect  in  this  plan, 
not  to  speak  of  any  thing  unwholesome  in  the'  spirit  of  rivalry 
which  it  induces,  is  in  the  fact  that  it  appeals  to  comparatively  few 
in  a  class.  The  honors  are  few,  and  the  majority  soon  cease  to 
strive  for  them.  The  social  influence  arising  from  the  constitution 
of  our  classes  operates  continuously  and  almost  equally  upon  all. 
Each  desires  for  himself  tlie  bent  standing  that  he  is  capable  of,  and 
there  is  never  a  lack  of  motive  to  exertion. 

It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  stimulus  is  the  same  in  kind  as 
will  operate  in  after  life.  The  young  man,  going  out  into  the  world, 
does  not  leave  behind  him  the  forces  that  have  helped  him  on. 
They  are  the  ordinary  forces  of  society,  and  require  no  new  habits 
of  thought  or  action  in  order  to  their  effective  operation.  We  have 
introduced  a  marking  system  into  the  recitation-room,  pertaining 
solely  to  the  performance  there,  and  used  for  the  information  of 
teachers  and  guardians,  and  the  pupil  himself :  not  for  the  assign- 
ment of  grade  or  distribution  of  honors,  or  for  any  publication 
whatsoever.  We  rely  upon  the  natural  love  of  a  fair  standing  with 
teachers  and  associates  as  the  snppleroent  to  the  higher  motives  for 
exertion,  and  have  not  foand  it  a  vain  reliance. 
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4.  Again,  the  social  culture  which  is  incidental  to  the  system  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  To  secure  this  the  student  does 
not  need  to  make  any  expenditure  of  time,  going  out  of  his  way, 
or  leaving  his  proper  work  fur  the  pleasure  or  improvement  result- 
ing from  society.  lie  finds  himself  naturally  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
he  adjusts  himself  to  it  instinctively.  It  influences  his  manners,  his 
feeling,  and  his  thought.  lie  may  be  as  little  conscious  of  the 
sources  of  the  influence  as  of  the  sunlight  or  the  atmosphere ;  it  will 
envelope  him  all  the  same,  f^aving  him  from  the  excessive  introver- 
sion, the  morbid  fancies,  the  moroseness,  which  sometimes  arise  io 
secluded  study,  giving  him  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  ease  of  move- 
ment, and  refinement  of  character,  not  readily  attained  out  of 
society.  It  scents  desirable  that  our  young  men  et^pecially  should 
enjoy  these  advantages  during  the  period  of  their  course  of  study, 
while  the  forces  that  form  character  work  most  efficiently. 

5.  Closely  connected  with  this  influence  is  the  tendency  to 
good  order  which  we  find  in  the  system.  The  ease  with  which  the 
discipline  of  so  large  a  school  is  conducted  has  not  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  ourselves.  One  thousand  students  are  gath- 
ered from  every  state  in  the  Union,  from  every  class  in  society,  of 
every  grade  of  culture — the  great  mass  of  them,  indeed,  bent  on 
improvement,  but  numbers  sent  by  anxious  friends  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  saved  or  recovered  from  w^ayward  tenden<-ies. 
Yet  the  disorders  incident  to  such  gatherings  are  essentially  un- 
known among  us.  Our  streets  are  as  quiet  by  day  and  by  night  as 
in  any  other  country  town.  There  are  individual  cases  of  misde- 
meanor, especially  among  the  new  comers,  and  now  and  then  one  is 
informed  that  his  probation  has  been  unsatisfactory ;  but  in  the 
regularly  organized  classes  of  the  College  and  Ladies'  Departments, 
numbering  from  two  to  four  hundred  in  constant  attendance,  the 
exclusions  have  not  on  the  average  exceeded  one  in  five  years,  and 
in  one  instance  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  elapsed  without  a 
single  exclusion  from  these  classes.  This  result  we  attribute  greatly 
to  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  system  of  joint  education.  The 
student  feels  that  his  standing  and  character  are  of  grave  conse- 
quence to  him,  and  he  is  predisposed  to  take  a  manly  attitude  in 
reference  to  the  government  and  regulations  of  the  school.  An 
admonition  in  the  presence  of  the  students  assembled  in  the  chapel 
has  always  been  more  dreaded  by  an  offender  than  a  private  dismis. 
sion.  Offenses  against  propriety,  that  in  a  body  of  young  men  fonn- 
ing  a  separate  community  would  seem  to  be  trivial,  change  their 
aspect  when  the  female  element  b  added  to  the  community ;  and 
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that  better  view  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  wholesome  regnlations. 
From  the  beginning,  the  use  of  tobacco  has  been  prohibited  to  our 
students.  In  the  presence  uf  ladies  the  regulation  has  a  force  and 
significance  that  could  not  be  otherwise  secured,  and  has  been  main- 
tained with  a  good  degree  of  success.  College  tricks  lose  their  wit 
and  attractiveness  in  a  community  thus  constituted.  They  are 
essentially  unknown  among  us.  Thtfre  are  no  secret  societies,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  tendency  toward  them.  The 
relations  of  the  classes  to  each  other  are  comfortable  and  desirable. 
With  a  sufficient  degree  of  class  feeling  to  give  unity  and  collective 
force,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  antagonisms  which  some- 
times appear  in  college  life.  It  may  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  this 
iiEict  in  any  degree  to  the  social  constitution  of  the  school,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  natural  result.  The  general  force  of  the  society 
controls  and  limits  the  clannish  tendency.  We  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  reference  to  conduct  and  manners  in  the  college  dining- 
hall.  There  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  the  irregularities  and 
roughnesses  so  often  complained  of  in  college  commons. 

6.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  arrangement  tends 
to  good  order  and  morality  in  the  town  outside  of  the  school 
£viU  that  might  be  tolerated,  in  the  shape  of  drinking-saloons  and 
other  places  of  dissipation,  if  young  men  only  were  present,  seem 
intolerable  where  ladies  are  gathered  with  them.  The  public  senti- 
ment requires  their  suppression.  Of  course,  this  influence  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient ;  but  it  increases  and  intensifies  the  moral 
forces  of  the  place  which  withstand  their  introduction. 

7*.  Another  manifest  advantage  is  in  the  relations  of  the  school 
to  the  community — a  cordial  feeling  of  good  will,  and  the  absence 
of  that  antagonism  between  town  and  college  which  in  general 
belongs  to  the  history  of  universities  and  colleges.  The  absence  of 
disorder  in  the  school  is  the  prime  condition  of  this  good  feeling ; 
but  i*eyond  this,  the  constitution  of  the  school  is  so  similar  to  that 
of  the  community  that  any  conflict  is  unnatural :  the  usual  occasion 
seems  to  be  wanting. 

8.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  young  people  educated  nnder 
such  conditions  are  kept  in  harmony  with  society  at  large,  and  are 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  to  enter  upon 
its  work.  They  will  not  lack  sympathy  with  the  popular  feeling,  or 
an  apprehension  of  the  common  interests.  They  are  naturally  edu- 
cated in  relation  with  the  work  of  life,  and  will  not  require  a  read- 
justment This  seems  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  as  to  the  happy  results  attained.    If  we  are 
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i^ot  utterly  deceived  by  our  position,  our  students  naturally  and 
readily  iiud  their  work  in  the  world,  because  they  have  been  trained 
in  sympathy  with  the  world. 

These  are  among  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  have  forced 
themselves  upon  our  attention.  The  list  might  be  extended  and 
expanded ;  but  you  will  wibh  especially  to  know  wliother  we  have 
not  encountered  disadvantages  and  difBculties  wliich  more  than 
counterbalance  these  advantages,  and  you  will  properly  require  me 
to  speak  with  all  frankness  upon  those  difficulties  which  are  com- 

nmoiily  apprehended. 
1.  Have  young  ladies  the  ability  in  mental  vigor  and  bodily 
health  to  maintain  a  fair  stan<ling  in  a  class  with  yuung  men  ?  Do 
they  not  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  progress  of  the  class,  and  de- 
grade the  standard  of  scholai-sliip?  and  do  they  not  break  down  in 
health  under  a  pressure  which  young  men  can  sustain  ? 

To  this  inquiry  I  answer,  where  there  has  been  the  same  prepare 

Bl  atory  training,  we  find  no  difference  in  ability  to  maintain  them- 

selves in  the  recitation  room.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  be 
excused  for  referring  to  my  own  individual  experience,  which  has 
been  somewhat  varied.  The  first  eight  years  of  my  work  as  a 
teacher  was  in  the  department  of  the  Ancient  Languages — Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  the  next  eleven,  in  Mathematics,  abstract  and 
applied  ;  the  last  eight,  in  Philosophical  and  Ethical  studies.  In 
all  these  studies  my  classes  have  included  young  women  as  well  as 
young  men,  and  I  have  never  observed  any  difference  between  them 
in  performance  in  the  recitation.  The  strong  and  the  weak  scholars 
j  are  eqnally  distributed  between  the  sexes. 

In  this  statement  I  do  not  imply  that  I  see  no  difference  between 
the  normal  male  and  female  mind  as  to  taste  for  particular  studies. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  differences ;  but  they  do 
not  appear  in  tlie  ability  as  pupils  to  comprehend  and  express  the 
truth.  A  few  days  since,  on  a  visit  to  the  University  of  Michigan, 
I  attended  a  recitation  in  Thucydides.  So  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  a  single  exercise,  in  which  there  were  many  excellent  perfonn- 
ances,  the  daughter  of  the  Professor  of  Greek,  the  only  young  lady 
I  under  the  wing  of  the  University,  led  the  class.     But  it.  did  not 

.  I     !  strike  me  as  an  anomaly ;  I  had  often  seen  such  things. 

1 1     I  Nor  is  there  any  manifest  inability  on  the  part  of  young  women 

I  j  to  endure  the  required  labor.     A  breaking  down  in  health  does  not 

r  appear  to  be  more  frequent  than  with  young  men.     We  have  not 

[  observed  a  more  frequent  interruption  of  study  on  this  account; 

nor  do  our  statistics  show  a  greater  draft  upon  the  vital  forces  in 


■ 
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the  case  of  those  who  have  completed  the  full  collogue  conrse.  Out 
of  eiglity-four  young  ladies  who  have  graduated  since  1841,  seven 
have  died — a  proportion  of  one  in  twelve.  Of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eiglit  young  men  who  have  graduated  since  that  date,  thirty- 
four  are  dead,  or  a  little  more  than  one  in  eleven.  Of  these  thirty- 
four  young  men,  six  fell  in  the  war;  and  leaving  those  out,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  still  remains  one  to  thirteen.  Taking  the  whole 
number  of  gentlemen  graduates,  omitting  tlie  Theological  Depart- 
ment, we  find  the  proportion  of  deaths  one  to  nine  and  a-half;  of 
ladies,  one  to  twelve :  and  this  in  spite  of  the  lower  average  expect- 
ation of  life  for  women,  as  indicated  in  life  insurance  tables.  The 
field  is,  of  course,  too  narrow  for  perfectly  conclusive  results;  but 
there  is  no  occasion  for  special  apprehension  of  failure  of  health  to 
ladies  from  study. 

2.  But  it  is  held  by  many  that  ladies  need  a  conrse  of  study 
adapted  to  their  nature  and  their  prospective  work,  and  that  it  must 
be  undesirable  to  bring  them  under  the  same  training  with  young 
men.  The  theory  of  our  school  has  never  been  that  men  and  wo- 
men are  alike  in  mental  constitution,  or  that  they  naturally  and 
properly  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  work  of  life.  The  educa- 
tion furuished  is  general,  not  professional,  designed  to  fit  men  and 
women  for  any  position  or  work  to  which  they  may  properly  be 
called.  Even  in  the  full  college  curriculum  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  study  that  would  not  be  helpfid  in  the  discipline  and 
furniture  of  an  educated  lady.  But  only  a  small  proportion  uf  young 
ladies  seeking  an  eduration  will  naturally  require  the  full  college 
course.  It  is  not  difiicult  to  frame  a  suitable  course  parallel  with 
the  college  course,  made  up  substantially  of  studies  selected  from 
it,  atid  diversified  by  the  addition  of  the  accomplishments  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  female  culture.  Almost  every  Western 
college  has  a  scientific  course,  involving  these  substantial  elements. 
The  best  schools  in  the  land  for  the  education  of  ladies  alone  have 
the  same  course.  We  do  not  find  that  any  peculiar  style  of  teach- 
ing is  required  to  adapt  these  studies  to  female  culture.  The 
womanly  nature  will  appropriate  the  material  to  its  own  necessities 
under  its  own  laws.  Young  men  and  women  sit  at  the  same  table 
and  partake  of  the  same  food,  and  we  have  no  apprehension  that 
the  vital  forces  will  fail  to  elaborate  from  the  common  material  the 
osseous  and  fibrous  and  nervous  tissues  adapted  to  each  frame  and 
constitution.  Except  under  pressure  of  great  external  violence,  the 
female  nature  asserts  itself  by  virtne  of  its  own  inherent  laws.  No 
education  can  make  alike  those  whom  God  has  luade  as  unlike  as 
men  and  women. 
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8.  Yet  apprehension  is  felt  and  expressed  that  character  will 
deteriorate  on'  one  side  or  on  tlie  other;  that  yoang  men  will 
become  frivolons  or  effeminate,  and  young  women  coarse  and  mas* 
culine.  The  more  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  while  the 
arrangement  may  be  desirable  in  its  effect  on  young  men,  it  will  be 
damaging  to  young  women.  That  young  men  should  become  tri* 
fling  or  effeminate,  lose  their  manly  attributes  and  character,  from 
proper  association  with  cultivated  young  women,  is  antecedently 
improbable,  and  false  in  fact.  It  is  the  natural  atmosphere  for  the 
development  of  the  higher  qualities  of  manhood — magnanimity, 
generosity,  true  chivalry,  earnestness.  Tbe  animal  man  is  kept  sub* 
ordinate,  in  the  prevalence  of  these  higher  qualities.  We  have 
found  it  the  surest  way  to  make*  men  of  boys,  and  gentlemen  of 
rowdies.  It  must  be  a  very  poor  specimen  of  masculine  human 
nature  that  is  not  helped  by  the  association,  and  a  very  poor  speci- 
men of  a  woman  that  does  not  prove  a  helper.  In  my  judgment, 
as  the  result  of  experience,  the  chances  are  better  even  for  the  poor 
specimen. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  womanly  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  character  endangered  f  Will  not  the  young  woman,  pursuing 
her  studies  with  young  men,  take  on  their  manners  and  aspirations 
and  aims,  and  be  turned  aside  from  the  true  ideal  of  womanly  life 
and  character?  The  thing  is  scarcely  conceivable.  The  natural 
response  of  woman  to  the  exhibition  of  manly  traits  is  in  the  cor- 
relative qualities  of  gentleness,  delicacy,  and  grace.  It  might  better 
be  questioned  whether  the  finer  shadings  of  female  character  can 
be  developed  without  this  natural  stimulus.  If  you  would  transform 
a  woman  into  an  Amazon  or  virago,  take  her  apart  from  well- 
constituted  society,  and  train  her  in  isolation  to  a  disgust  for  men, 
and  a  rough  self-reliance.  You  will  probably  fail  even  thus  in  your 
endeavor ;  but  it  is  the  only  chance  of  success. 

But  it  is  my  duty  not  to  reason,  but  to  speak  from  the  limited 
historical  view  assigned  me.  You  would  know  whether  the  n*sult 
with  us  has  been  a  large  accession  to  the  numbers  of  coarse,  'strong- 
mindi'd  *  women,  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the  word ;  and  I  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  of  such 
a  product  as  the  result  of  our  system  of  education.  It  is  true  that 
in  our  *  Triennial*  are  found  the  names  of  three  somewhat  distin- 
guished lady  lecturers,  who  are  some  times  referred  to  as  belonging 
to  this  class.  They  pursued  their  studies  at  Oberlln  from  four  to 
five  years  in  each  case.  But,  whatever  their  present  posinon  and 
character  may  be,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  tact  that  they 
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camo  to  U8  very  mature  in  thought,  witli  their  views  of  life  settled 
and  their  own  plans  and  purpoftes  detennined  and  announced. 
Whatever  help  in  their  chosen  life  they  derived  from  the  advanta- 
ges afforded  them,  they  have  never  given  us  any  credit  for  their 
more  advanced  views  of  woinan^s  rights  and  duties.  While  avowing 
a  radical  dissent  from  those  views,  I  can  not  forbear  to  say  that  I 
am  happy  to  number  these  ladieH  among  my  friends,  and  to  express 
my  admiration  of  much  that  is  noble  and  womanly  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  of  tlieir  earnest  but  mistaken  philanthropy. 

To  show  that  our  system  of  education  does  not  bewilder  woman 
with  a  vain  ambition,  or  tend  to  turn  her  aside  from  the  work  which 
Goi\  has  impressed  upon  her  entire  constitution,  I  mny  state  that  of 
the  eighty-four  ladies  that  have  taken  the  college  course,  twenty- 
seven  only  are  unmarried.  Of  these  twenty -seven,  four  <lied  early, 
and  of  the  remaining  twenty-three,  twenty  are  graduates  of  less 
than  six  years'  standing.  The  statistics  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Ladies*  Course  would  give  essentially  the  same  result.  There  may 
be  an  apparent  indelicacy,  perhaps,  in  parading  such  private,  domes- 
tic facts ;  but  the  importance  of  tlie  question  upon  which  they  bear 
will  vindicate  the  propriety. 

4.  But  this  view  does  not  tonch  the  exact  point  of  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  in  general  admitted  that  the  association  of  young  men 
and  women,  under  proper  conditions,  is  elevating  instead  of  degrad- 
ing, but  there  is  doubt  whether  bringing  them  together  in  a  school 
provides  for  these  proper  associations.  The  wholesome  association 
of  the  young  requires  the  presence  and  influence  of  those  who  are 
mature  and  have  experience  and  a  sense*  of  responsibility, — more 
of  the  family  influence  than  can  be  secured  in  a  large  school.  Is 
there  not  danger  that  young  men  and  young  women  thus  brought 
together  in  the  critical  period  of  life,  when  the  distinctive  social 
tendencies  which  draw  the  sexes  toward  each  other  seem  to  act 
with  greatest  intensity,  will  fail  of  that  necessary  regulative  force 
and  fall  into  undesirable  and  unprofitable  relations?  Will  not  such 
associations  result  in  weak  and  foolish  love  affairs,  and  in  such 
habits  of  communication  and  social  life  as  lead  to  these  and  grow  out 
of  them. 

It  is  not  strange  that  snch  apprehensions  are  felt,  nor  wonld  it  be 
easy  to  give  an  h  priori  answer  to  such  difficulties ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  our  experience, '  the  difficulties  are  without  foundation. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  conviction  that  in  the  asso- 
ciations of  our  young  people  there  is  as  little  of  this  nndesirable 
element  as  is  found  in  any  general  society.    The  danger  in  this 
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direction  feRulte  from  excited  imagination, — from  the  glowing  exag» 
gerationB  of  youthful  fancy ;  and  the  best  remedy  is  to  displace 
these  fancies  by  every-day  facts  and  realities.  The  young  man  shut 
out  from  the  society  of  ladies,  with  the  help  of  the  high- wrought 
representations  of  life  which  poets  and  novelists  afford,  with  only  a 
distant  vision  of  the  reality,  is  the  one  who  is  in  danger.  The 
women  whom  he 'sees  are  glorified  by  his  fancy,  and  are  wrought 
into  his  day-dreams  and  night-dreams  as  bein^  of  supernatural 
loveliuci^.  It  would  be  different  if  he  met  them  day  by  day  in  the 
recitation-room,  in  a  common  encounter  with  an  algebraic  problem, 
or  at  the  table  sharincr  in  the  common  want  of  bread  and  butter. 
There  is  still  room  for  the  fancy  to  work,  but  the  materials  for  the 
picture  are  more  reliable  and  enduring.  Such  association  does  not 
take  all  the  romance  out  of  life,  but  ii  gives  as  favorable  conditions 
for  sensible  views  and  actions  upon  these  delicate  questions  as  can 
be  afforded  to  human  nature. 

There  is  another  danger  to  which  the  young  man  is  exposed 
greater  even  than  this  of  a  too  high-colored  ideal  of  female  charac- 
ter. It  is  too  low  an  estimate,  springing  from  his  own  sensual  ten- 
dencies, and  darkened  by  a  dash  of  misanthropy  which  is  one  of 
the  most  common  experiences  of  the  young.  Such  an  ideal 
degrades  the  one  who  indulges  it,  and  mars  his  whole  conception  of 
life.  No  greater  misfortune  can  befall  a  young  man  than  to  admit 
to  his  heart  such  a  misconception.  It  can  spring  up  only  in  an 
isolated  life,  apart  from  the  society  of  the  pure  and  the  good.  It 
is  good  for  a  young  man  to  face  the  facts,  and  let  his  dreams  go, 
whether  bright  or  dark.  'In  the  presence  of  these  facts,  he  will  con- 
ceive and  maintain  a  genuine  respect  for  women  as  worthy  of  his 
confidence  and  regard,  which  will  save  him  from  amorous  follies  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  a  degrading  misanthropy  on  the  other. 
There  may  be,  here  and  there,  displays  of  these  weaknesses  of 
youth;  and  where  are  there  not?  Among  hundreds  of  the  young, 
such  weak  ones  must  be  found ;  but  if  there  is  any  more  potent 
corrective  than  the  public  sentiment  of  such  a  company  of  young 
people  of  ordinary  good  sense,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 

Of  course  there  is  room  for  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  expe- 
rience in  regulating  the  associations  of  such  a  school.  The  danger 
seems  to  be  in  both  extremes,  of  too  great  strictness  and  restraint 
and  too  great  laxity,  as  in  all  forms  of  school  discipline.  Those 
who'  have  observed  the  pressure  against  restrictions,  where  there  is 
an  attempt  to  prohibit  intercourse,  sometimes  imagine  that  any 
letting-up  would  prove  fatal  to  all  order  and  propriety.    They  would 
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probably  be  sarprised  to  find  that  the  sense  of  propriety  and  self- 
rei^pect  of  their  pupils  would  prove  a  surer  reliance  than  any  arti- 
ficial barriers  imposed  from  without.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
important  that  the  intercourse  of  the  young  people  be  regulated  by 
such  rentrictions  as  the  good  seuAe  of  the  community  will  justify — 
not  minute  and  arbitrary,  in  an  attempt  to  meet  all  deficiencies  of 
taste  and  judgment,  and  forestall  every  conceivable  impropriety,  but 
comprehensive  and  su^estive,  expanded  as  occasion  may  require  in 
familiar  and  practical  suggestions  from  principal  or  teacher.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  intercourse  of  the  school  be  easy  and  natural,  not 
fettered  at  every  step  by  some  restriction.  The  government  of  our 
school  would  be  impossible,  except  as  approved  and  sustained  by  the 
great  body  of  the  pupils.  It  would  be  easy,  but  extremely  unwise, 
to  surrender  this  stronghold  in  the  endeavor  to  fortify  ourselves  by 
artificial  barriers. 

The  experience  of  the  Friends  in  this  country  in  the  management 
of  their  schools  is  instructive.  For  many  years  they  have  bad 
boarding-schools  at  the  East  and  the  West,  to  which  they  sent  both 
their  sons  and  their  daughters,  but  intended  to  allow  no  association 
between  them  in  the  schools.  They  found  the  undertaking  too 
great.  Walls  could  not  be  built  that  would  entirely  separate  them. 
Within  two  or  three  years  the  policy  has  been  changed  and  the 
walls  removed,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  with  the  happiest  results.  A 
regulated  association  becomes  easy  now  which  was  impossible 
before. 

6.  But  will  not  the  young  people  form  such  acquaintances  as 
will  result,  during  their  course  of  study  or  after  they  leave  school, 
in  matrimonial  engagements?  Undoubtedly  they  will;  and  if  this 
is  a  fatal  objection,  the  system  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  The 
majority  of  young  people  form  such  acquaintances  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-four,  and  these  are  the  years  devoted  to  a 
course  of  study.  It  would  be  a  most  unnatural  state  of  things  if 
such  acquaintances  should  not  be  made  in  a  school  where  yoong 
men  and  young  women  are  gathered  in  laige  numbers ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  marriage  engagements  even  will  not  be  formed 
more  or  less  frequently.  Now  and  then  it  may  occur  that  parties 
will  seem  to  have  left  school  for  the  purpose  of  consummating  such 
an  engagement.  The  reasonable  inquiry  in  the  case  is,  whether 
such  acquaintances  and  engagements  can  be  made  nnder  circum- 
stances more  favorable  to  a  wise  and  considerate  adjustment,  or 
more  promising  of  a  happy  result.  Are  the  circumstances  such  as 
naturally  to  promote  hasty  and  iU-assorted  marriages?    If  the  sya- 
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tcm  were  to  stand  or  fall  by  this  one  test,  its  friends  would  have  no 
occasion  to  apprehend  the  result 

6.  But  what  security  is  there  that  positive  immoralities  may 
not  at  times  occur,  and  startling  scandals  even,  that  shall  shock  the 
community  and  produce  distrust  of  the  system  ?  Of  course,  such  a 
thing  might  be ;  but  it  would  scarce  be  logical  to  condemn  the  sys- 
tem on  the  ground  of  such  possibilities  or  even  actualities.  The 
only  pertinent  inquiry  is  whether  such  immoralities  are  the  more 
natural  and  frequent  product  of  this  than  of  other  systems.  Is  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  best  and  most  approved  Eastern  colleges 
perfectly  free  from  every  taint  of  impurity  ?  Is  the  propriety  of 
the  best-ordered  and  most  carefully-guarded  female  seminary  not 
liable  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  a  sporadic  offense  of  this  character? 
Such  liabilities  go  everywhere  with  fallen  human  nature ;  and  it  has 
not  been  sliown  that  the  monastic  institutions  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  times  have  afforded  perfect  security  upon  this  point.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  one  such  scandal  in  a  school  for  joint 
edncati(3n  would  have  brought  reproach  upon  the  system  and  over- 
whelmed it  with  popular  disgust.  A  generation  of  successful  trial, 
under  a  sheltering  Providence,  should  have  won  for  it  the  impartial 
judgment  which  is  the  right  of  every  system. 

7.  But  is  this  method  adapted  to  schools  in  general,  or  is  the 
success  attained  at  Oberlin  due  to  peculiar  features  of  the  school 
and  of  the  place,  which  can  rarely  be  found  or  reproduced  else- 
where ?  This  idea  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  and  is  somewhat  preva- 
lent. It  is  true,  we  have  been  favored  with  some  special  advan- 
tage's. The  place  and  the  school  were  founded  together — a  Christian 
enterprise,  with  a  common  aim.  From  the  beginning,  the  great 
interest  of  the  place  has  been  the  school.  The  religious  earnestness, 
in  which  the  enterprise  had  its  birth,  has  been  in  some  good  degree 
maintained,  securing  a  unity  of  interest  and  of  action  very  rare  in 
the  history  of  schools  and  of  communities.  The  habits  of  the  com- 
munity have  in  a  good  degree  taken  their  shape  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  school,  and  there  is  a  very  general  and  hearty  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  its  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  village  has 
increased  until  its  population  numbers  nearly  4000 — a  population 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  colored  element 
amounting  perhaps  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  of  every  grade  of  cul- 
ture and  of  want  of  culture,  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  disturbing 
element,  but  precluding  that  perfect  homogeneity  of  thought  and 
life  embraced  in  the  popular  idea  of  Oberlin  society.  Our  students, 
too,  have  been  so  nomerous  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  tho 
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close  personal  sapervision  attainable  in  a  smaller  scbool ;  and  while 
we  have  bad  occasion  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  their  general 
character,  their  earnest  endeavors  after  improvement  and  usefulness, 
still  they  are  essentially  like  the  pupils  in  other  schools  at  the  West 
between  the  parallels  which  embrace  the  New-England  emigration^ 
with  the  addition  of  the  colored  element,  varying  from  five  to  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  experiment  was  commenced,  too,  by  those  who  had  had  no 
experience  in  such  a  school,  who  had  to  feel  their  way  through  the 
various  questions  involved  in  its  organization  and  arrangement, 
Tims,  with  the  special  advantages  of  our  position,  there  have  been 
some  special  difficulties. 

But  the  experiment  at  Oberlin,  if  the  earliest,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  At  least  a  score  of  schools  have  sprung  up  that  have 
adopted  essentially  the  same  plan,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
has  been  any  other  than  a  uniform  result  in  the  convictions  of  those 
who  have  best  understood  these  movements.  There  are  doubtlesg 
advantages  in  entering  npon  the  plan  at  the  organization  of  a  school 
instead  of  introducing  it  into  a  college  already  in  existence.  The 
usual  style  of  college  life,  the  traditional  customs  and  habits  of 
action  and  of  thought,  are  not  suited  to  a  school  where  ladies  are 
gathered  as  well;  and  the  changes  required  might  occasion  difficulty 
at  the  outset,  and  peril  the  experiment  On  this  point  I  have  no 
experience;  bnt  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  inherent  vitality  and 
adaptability  of  the  system,  that  I  should  be  entirely  willing  to  see 
it  subjected  to  this  test 

lii  concluding  this  statement,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  no 
special  call  as  an  apostle  or  propagandist  of  this  system  of  ednca* 
tion.'  The  opinions  set  forth  are  such  as,  with  my  limited  expe- 
rience, I  am  compelled  to  cberish,  and  when  called  upon,  as  now,  I 
cheerfully  express  them. 
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NOTE. 

Oberlik  Ck)LLBQE,  and  Oberlin  as  a  settlement  or  town,  originated  in  the 
deep  religious  convictions  of  the  founders  of  both^  which  had  been  awakened 
and  continned  in  the  *' revivals*^  of  1830,  and  the  few  years  following.  Tbe 
author  of  the  plan  of  the  "Collegiate  Institute,"  on  the  manual  labor  system, 
and  the  '^  Covenant,"  under  which  a  tract  of  land  three  miles  square,  and  com- 
prising about  eight  thou^nd  acres,  was  purchased  in  Lorain  County,  at  the  low 
rate  of  one  dollar  and  tifly  cenis  per  acre,  was  Rev.  John  J  Shipherd.  while  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Elyria  in  1832.  A-s^ociated  with  him, 
in  public  and  private  prayer  and  effort,  was  Mr.  P.  P.  Stewart,  a  retired  mis- 
sionary among  the  Cherokees  in  Mississippi,  .then  residing  in  Mr.  Shipherd^s 
family.  The  early  colontftts  and  students,  deeply  imbued  with  the  rcligioua 
spirit  which  the  preachings  of  Rev.  Charles  Finney  hod  awakened,  entered  on 
the  enterprise  with  missionary  zeal,  "lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  Churchy 
and  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  perishing  world,  and  ardently  desirous  of 
bringing  both  under  the  influence  of  tlie  blessed  gospel  of  peace  "  and  '*  of  glori- 
fying God  in  d<)in^  good  to  men  to  the  extent  of  their  ability."  Assum'ng  the 
name  of  the  French  pastor  and  educator  of  the  retired  parish  of  Walbach,  in  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  they  have  achieved,  witliin  the  period  measured  by  that  pastor's 
labors,  an  educational  success,  and  made  their  principles  and  practices  felt  in 
tbe  political  and  ethical,  as  well  as  the  educational  questions  of  the  day,  to  an 
extent  which  Oberlin  never  aspired  to. 

The  land  was  bought  in  1832 — the  first  log  cabin  on  the  tract,  by  no  means 
inviting  for  settlement,  was  built  in  April,  1833,  and  the  first  college  building 
was  extemporized,  out  of  trees  felled  from  the  till  then  untouched  forest;  in  the 
following  summer,  a  church  on  the  Congregational  basis,  but  in  temporary  con- 
nection with  n  Presbytery,  was  gathered  in  September,  and  in  December  a  school 
was  opened  in  "  Oberlin  Hall,"  with  thirty  pupils,  which  number  before  the 
dose  of  Ma}'',  1834,  was  increased  to  one  hundred.  And  thus  was  launched  an 
enterprise  which,  in  little  more  than  thirty  years,  has  grown  into  a  village  and 
township  of  3000  inhabitants,  and  according  to  the  annual  catalogue  of  1 867-68, 
(of  firty-six  closely-printed  pages,)  and  an  institution  (no  longer  the  '*  Oberlin  Col- 
legiate Institute  "  on  the  manual  labor  S3'8tem,  with  one  undergraduate  student 
of  Western  Reserve  College  as  teacher,)  known  throughout  the  land  us  Oberlin 
College,  with  an  endowment  of  $160,000,  seven  buildings,  and  twenty  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  laboring  in  a  Theological  Department  with  1 1  students ; 
a  College  Department  with  119  students,  9  of  whom  are  ladies  in  a  four  years* 
course ;  a  Scientific  Course  of  three  years,  with  34  students ;  a  Preparatory 
Department  with  484  ** gentlemen"  students;  a  Young  Ladies^  Course  of  four 
years,  with  190  students;  and  a  Ladies'  Preparatory  Course  with  294  pupils — 
a  grand  total  of  11 34  pupils.  Besides  these  regular  courses,  there  is  a  "  Teach- 
ers' Institute  "  every  Fall  term,  continuing  about  six  weeks,  in  which  special 
instruction  is  given  to  those  who  propose  to  teach;  a  "Winter  Vacation 
School,"  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Faculty,  in  optional  studies,  commen- 
cing at  the  close  of  the  Autumn  term ;  and  a  "  Conservatory  of  Music,"  under  a 
Professor  fbesh  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipzig  in  Saxony.  And  in 
these  thirty  years,  over  15.000  pupils  have  been  instructed  to  some  extent  in  its 
yarioufl  courses.    [We  shall  return  to  Oberlin. — Ed,] 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  term  Normal  School  is  an  unfortunate  misnomer,  and  its  general 
adoption  has  led  to  much  confusion  of  ideas.  The  word  *'  Normal,*^  from 
the  Latin  norma,  a  rule  or  pattern  to  work  by,  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  *'  Model.'*  A  Normal  School,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
would  be  a  pattern  school,  an  institution  which  could  be  held  up  for  imi- 
tation, to  be  copied  by  other  schools  of  the  same  grade.  But  this  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  no^  what  we  mean  by  the  thing.  When  we  mean  a 
school  to  be  copied  or  imitated,  we  call  it  a  Model  School  Here  the  name 
and  the  thing  agree.  The  name  explains  the  thing.  It  is  very  different 
when  we  speak  of  a  Normal  School  To  the  uninitiated,  the  term  either 
conveys  no  meanmg  at  all ;  or,  if  your  hearer  is  a  man  of  letters,  it  en- 
voys to  him  an  idea  which  you  have  at  once  to  explain  away.  You 
have  to  tell  him,  in  effect,  that  a  Normal  School  is  not  a  Nonftal  School, 
and  then  that  it  is  something  else,  which  the  word  does  not  in  the  least 
describe. 

What  then  do  we  mean  by  a  Normal  School  ?  What  is  the  thing  which 
we  have  called  by  this  unfortunate  name? 

A  Normal  School  is  a  seminary  for  the  professional  education  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  an  institution  in  which  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers 
learn  how  to  do  their  work ;  in  which  they  learn,  not  reading,  but  how 
to  teach  reading ;  not  penmanship,  but  how  to  teach  penmanship ;  not 
grammar,  but  how  to  teach  grammar ;  not  geography,  but  how  to  teach 
geography  ;  not  arithmetic,  but  how  to  teach  arithmetia  The  idea  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  such  an  institute,  is  that  knowing  a  thing,  and  know- 
ing how  to  teach  that  thing  to  others,  are  distinguishable  and  very  differ- 
ent facts.  The  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  may  be  gained  at 
any  school.  In  order  to  give  to  the  Teachers'  Seminary  its  futl  power, 
and  efficiency,  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  subjects  themselves, 
as  mere  matters  of  knowledge,  should  be  first  learned  elsewhere,  before 
entering  the  Teachers'  School  This  latter  would  then  have  to  do  only 
with  its  own  special  function,  that  of  showing  its  matriculants  how  to 
use  these  materials  in  the  process  of  teaching;  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  made  such  progress  in  popular  education  as  to  be  able  to  separate 
these  two  functions  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable.  Many  of  those  who 
attend  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  come  to  it  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  oom- 
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mon  branches  of  knowledge.  They  have  consequently  first  to  study  these 
branches  in  the  Normal  School,  as  they  would  study  them  in  any  other 
school.  That  is,  they  have  first  to  learn  the  facts  as  matters  of  knowl- 
edge, and  then  to  study  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  these  facts  to 
others.  Instead  of  coming  with  their  brick  and  mortar  ready  prepared, 
that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  trowel  and  the  plumb-line, 
they  have  to  make  their  brick  and  mix  their  mortar  after  they  enter  the 
institution.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  drawback  and  a  misfortune.  But  it 
cannot  be  helped  at  present  All  we  can  do  is  to  define  clearly  the  true 
idea  of  the  Teacher's  School,  and  thou  to  work  towards  it  as  fast  and  as 
far  as  we  can. 

A  Normal  School  is  essentially  unlike  any  other  school.  It  has  been 
compared  indeed  to  those  professional  schools  which  are  for  the  study  of 
law,  divinity,  medicine,  mining,  engineering,  and  so  fortlL  The  Normal 
School,  it  is  true,  is  like  these  schools  in  one  respect  It  is  established 
witli  reference  to  the  wants  of  a  particular  profession.  It  is  a  professional 
school  But  those  schools  have  for  their  main  object  the  communication 
of  some  particular  branch  of  science.  They  teach  law,  divinity,  medicine, 
minmg,  or  engineering.  They  aim  to  make  lawyers,  divines,  physicians, 
miners,  engineers,  not  teachers  of  these  branches.  The  Professor  in  the 
Law  School  aims,  not  to  make  Professors  of  law,  but  lawyers.  The  med- 
ical Professor  aims,  not  to  make  medical  lecturers,  but  practitioners.  To 
render  these  institutions  analogous  to  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  their  pu- 
pils should  first  study  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  so  forth,  and  then 
sit  at  the  feet  of  their  Gamaliels  to  be  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the 
Professorial  chair,  that  they  may  in  turn  become  Professors  of  those 
branches  to  classes  of  their  own.  Nor  would  such  a  plan,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, be  altogether  without  its  value.  It  surely  needs  no  demonstration 
to  prove,  that  in  the  highest  departments,  no  less  than  in  the  lowest, 
something  more  than  knowledge  is  needed  in  order  to  teach.  An  under- 
standing of  how  to  communicate  one's  knowledge,  and  practical  skill  in 
doing  it,  are  as  necessary  in  teaching  theology,  metaphysics,  languages, 
infinitesimal  analysis,  or  chemistry,  as  they  are  in  teaching  the  Jilj-habet 
If  there  are  bunglers,  who  know  not  how  to  go  to  work  to  teach  a  child 
its  letters,  or  to  open  its  young  mind  and  heart  to  the  reception  of  truth, 
whose  school-rooms  are  places  where  the  young  mind  and  heart  arc 
in  a  state,  either  of  perpetual  torpor,  or  of  perpetual  nightmare,  have 
these  bunglers  no  analogues  in  the  men  of  ponderous  erudition  that 
sometimes  fill  the  Professor's  chair?  Have  we  no  examples,  in  our  high- 
est seminaries  of  learning,  of  men  very  eminent  in  scientific  attainments, 
who  have  not  in  themselves  the  first  elements  of  a  teacher  ?  who  impart 
to  their  students  no  quickening  impulse  ?  whose  vast  and  towering  knowl- 
edge may  make  them  perhaps  a  grand  feature  in  their  College,  attracting 
to  it  all  eyes,  but  whose  intellectual  treasures,  for  all  the  practical  wants 
of  the  students,  are  of  no  more  use,  than  are  the  swathed  and  buried 
mummies  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops ! 
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A  Teacher^s  Seminary,  if  it  were  complete,  would  include  in  its  curri- 
culum of  study  the  entire  cycle  of  human  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  is  taught 
by  schools.  Our  teachers  of  mathematics  and  of  logic,  of  law  and 
of  medicine,  need  indeed  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  which  they 
are  to  teach,  and  for  thin  knowledge  they  do  not  need  a  Teachers' 
Seminary.  But  they  need  something  more  than  this  knowledge.  Be- 
sides being  men  of  erudition,  they  need  to  be  teachers,  no  less  thao 
the  humble  members  of  the  profession,  who  have  only  to  teach  the  alpha- 
bet and  the  multiplication  table ;  and  there  is  in  all  teaching,  high  or  low 
something  that  is  common  to  them  all — an  art  and  a  skill  that  ia  different 
from  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  subjects ;  which  is  not  necessarily  learned 
in  learning  the  subjects ;  which  requires  special,  superadded  gifts,  and 
distinct  study  and  training.  There  is,  according  to  my  observation,  as 
great  a  lack  of  this  special  skill  in  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  as 
in  the  lower  seminaries.  Were  it  possible  to  have  a  Normal  School,  not 
which  should  undertake  to  teach  the  entire  encyclopedia  of  the  scien- 
ces, but  which,  limiting  itself  to  its  one  main  function  of  developing  the 
art  and  mystery  of  communicating  knowledge,  should  turn  out  College 
Professors,  and  even  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medical  Professors, — men  who 
are  really  skillful  teachers, — it  would  work  a  change  in  those  venera- 
ablo  institutions  as  marked  and  decisive  as  that  which  it  is  now  effect- 
ing in  the  common  schools.  Of  course,  no  such  scheme  is  possible ; 
certainly,  none  such  is  contemplated.  But  I  am  very  sure  I  shall  not 
be  considered  calumnious,  when  T  express  the  conviction,  that  there  are 
learned  and  eminent  occupants  of  Professors*  chairs,  who  might  find  great 
benefit  in  an  occasional  visit  to  a  good  Normal  School,  or  even  to  the  class- 
room of  a  teacher  trained  in  a  Normal  School.  I  certainly  have  seen, 
in  the  very  lowest  department  of  the  common  school,  a  style  of  teaching, 
which,  for  a  wise  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  its  object,  and  for  its 
quickening  power  upon  the  intellect  and  conscience,  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  very  best  teaching  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  College  or  Uni- 
versity. 

I  come  back,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  I  set  out,  namely,  that 
a  Normal  School,  or  Teachers*  Seminary,  differs  essentially  firom  every 
other  kind  of  school.  It  aims  to  give  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  are 
needed  alike  in  all  schools.  To  make  the  point  a  little  plainer,  let  me  re- 
state, with  what  clearness  I  can,  some  of  the  elementary  truths  and  facts 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  subject  Though  to  many  of  ogr 
readers  it  may  be  going  over  a  beaten  track,  it  may  not  be  so  to  all ;  and 
wo  all  do  well,  even  in  regard  to  known  and  admitted  truths,  to  bring 
them  occasionally  afresh  to  the  mind. 

As  it  has  been  already  said,  a  man  may  know  a  thing  perfectly,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  teach  it  Of  course,  a  man  cannot  teach  what  he  docs 
not  know.  He  must  first  have  the  knowledge.*  But  the  mere  possession 
of  knowledge  does  not  make  one  a  teacher,  any  more  than  the  posseraion 
of  powder  and  shot  makes  him  a  maricsman,  or  the  possession  of  a  rod 
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and  line  makes  him  an  angler.  The  most  learned  men  are  often  unfor- 
tunately the  very  men  who  haye  the  least  capacity  for  communicating 
what  they  know.  Nor  is  this  incapacity  confined  to  those  versed  in  hook 
knowledge.  It  is  common  to  every  class  of  men,  and  to  every  kind  of 
knowledge.  Let  me  give  an  example.  The  fact  ahout  to  he  stated,  was 
communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  eminent  commercial  standing  in 
Philadelphia^  now  the  President  of  one  of  its  leading  banks.  The  fact 
occurred  in  his  own  personal  experience.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  its  oc- 
currence, largely  engaged  in  the  cloth  trade.  His  faculties  of  mind  and 
body,  and  particularly  his  sense  of  touch,  had  been  so  trained  in  this 
business,  that  in  going  rapidly  over  an  invoice  of  cloth,  as  his  eve  and 
hand  passed  in  quick  succession  from  piece  to  piece,  in  the  most  miscella- 
neous  assortment,  he  could  tell  instantly  the  value  of  each,  with  a  degree 
of  precision,  and  a  certainty  of  knowledge,  hardly  credible.  A  single 
glance  of  the  eye,  a  single  touch,  transient  as  thought,  gave  the  result 
His  own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  short,  was  perfect,  and  it  was  rap- 
idly winning  him  a  fortune.  Yet  when  undertaking  to  explain  to  a 
younger  and  less  experienced  member  of  the  craft  whom  he  wished  to 
befriend,  by  what  process  he  arrived  at  his  judgment,  in  other  words,  to 
tench  what  he  knew,  he  found  himself  utterly  at  a  loss.     His  thoughts 

had  never  run  in  that  direction.     **  Oh  I  *'  said  he,  "  you  have  only to 

look  at  the  cloth,  and — and — to  run  your  fingers  over  it, — thus.  You 
will  perceive  at  once  the  difference  between  one  piece  and  another.**  It 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  t.iat  another  man*s  sensations  and 
perceptions  might  in  the  same  circumstances  be  quite  different  from  his, 
and  in  order  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  one  uninitiated,  he  must 
pause  to  analyse  it ;  he  must  separate,  classify,  and  name  those  several 
qualities  of  the  cloth  of  which  his  senses  took  cognizance ;  he  must  then 
ascertain  how  far  his  interrogator  perceived  by  his  senses  the  same  quali- 
ties which  he  himself  did,  and  thus  gradually  get  on  common  ground  with 
him. 

Let  the  receiving-teller  of  a  bank  be  called  upon  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  he  knows  at  a  glance  a  counterfeit  bill  from  a  genuine  one,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  succeed  no  better  than  the  cloth  merchant 
did.  Knowing  and  communicating  what  we  know,  doing  and  explaining 
what  we  do,  are  distinct,  separable,  and  usually  very  different  processes. 

Similar  illustrations  might  he  drawn  from  artists,  and  from  men  of  orig- 
inal genius  in  almost  every  profession,  who  can  seldom  give  any  intelligible 
account  of  how  they  achieve  their  results.  The  mental  habits  best  suited 
for  achievement  are  rarely  those  best  suited  for  teaching.  Marlborough, 
so  celebrated  for  his  military  combinations,  could  never  give  any  intelli- 
gible account  of  his  plans.  He  had  arrived  at  his  conclusions  with  :in- 
erring  certainty,  but  he  was  so  little  accustomed  to  observing  his  own 
mental  processes,  that  he  jitterly  failed  in  attempting  to  make  them  plain 
to  other9.  He  saw  the  points  himself  with  perfect  clearness,  but  he  had 
DO  power  to  make  others  sea  them.    To  all  objections  to  his  plans^  he 
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could  only  say,  "  Silly,  Rilly,  thafs  silly."  It  was  much  the  same  with 
Oliver  Cromwell.  It  Ls  so  with  most  men  who  are  distinguished  for  kc- 
tion  and  achievement  Patrick  Henry  would  doubtless  have  made  but  a 
third-rate  teacher  of  elocution,  and  old  Homer  but  an  indifferent  lecturer 
on  the  art  of  poetry. 

To  acquire  knowledge  ourselves,  then,  and  to  put  others  in  possession 
of  what  we  have  acquired,  are  not  only  distinct  intellectual  processes,  but 
they  are  quite  unlike.  In  the  former  case,  the  faculties  merely  go  out 
towards  the  objects  to  be  known,  as  in  the  caso«of  the  cloth  merchant 
passing  his  eye  and  finger  over  the  bales  of  cloth.  But  in  the  case  of  one 
attempting  to  teach,  several  additional  processes  are  needed,  besides  that 
of  collecting  knowledge.  He  must  turn  his  thoughts  inward,  so  as  to 
arrange  and  classify  properly  the  contents  of  his  intellectual  storehouse. 
He  must  then  examine  his  own  mind,  his  intellectual  machinery,  so  as  to 
understand  precisely  how  the  knowledge  came  in  upon  himsel£  Ho 
must  lastly  study  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  so  as  to  know  through  what 
channels  the  knowledge  will  best  reach  them.  The  teacher  may  not  al- 
ways be  aware  that  he  does  all  these  things,  that  is,  he  may  not  always 
have  a  theory  of  his  own  art  But  the  art  itself  he  must  have.  He  must 
first  get  the  knowledge  of  the  things  to  be  taught;  he  must  secondly 
study  his  knowledge;  he  must  thirdly  study  himself;  he  must  lastly 
study  his  pupiL  He  is  a  teacher  at  all  only  so  far  as  he  does  at  least  these 
four  things. 

In  a  Normal  School,  as  before  said,  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  pre- 
supposed. The  obji'ct  of  the  Normal  School  is,  not  so  much  to  make 
arithmeticians  and  grammarians,  for  instance,  as  to  make  teachers  of 
arithmetic  and  grammar.  This  teaching  faculty  is  a  thing  by  itself;  and 
quite  apart  from  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  It  underlies  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  every  trade  and  profession.  The  theologian, 
the  mathematician,  the  linguist,  the  learned  professor,  no  less  than  the 
teacher  of  the  primary  school,  or  of  the  Sabbath-school,  all  need  this 
supplementary  knowledge  and  skill,  in  which  consists  the  very  essence 
of  teaching.  This  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  is  not  acquired  by  merely 
studying  the  subject  to  be  taught  It  is  a  study  by  itself  A  man  may 
read  familiarly  the  Mechanique  Celeste^  and  yet  not  know  how  to  teach 
the  multiplication  table.  He  may  rt^ad  Arabic  or  Sanskrit,  and  not  know 
how  to  teach  a  child  the  alphabet  of  his  mother  tongue.  The  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  may  dip  deep  into  biblical  lore,  he  may  ransack  the  com- 
mentaries, and  may  become,  as  many  Sabbath-school  teachers  are,  truly 
learned  in  Bible  knowledge,  and  yet  be  utterly  incompetent  to  teach  a 
class  of  children.  He  can  no  more  hit  the  wandering  attention,  or  make 
a  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  his  youthful  auditory,  than  the  mere  un- 
skilled possessor  of  a  fowling-piece  can  hit  a  bird  upon  the  wing. 

THI  ART  OF  TSACHINO. 

The  art  of  teaching  is  the  one  indispenable  qualification  of  theteadier. 
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Without  this,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is  no  teacher.  How  may  this 
art  be  acquired  ?  In  the  first  place,  many  persons  pick  it  up,  just  as  they 
pick  up  many  other  arts  and  trades, — in  a  hap-hazard  sort  of  way.  They 
have  some  natural  aptitude  for  it,  and  they  grope  their  way  along,  by  guess 
and  by  instinct,  and  through  many  failures,  until  they  become  good  teach- 
ers, they  hardly  know  how.  To  rescue  the  art  from  this  uncertainty  and 
chance,  is  the  object  of  the  Normal  School.  In  such  a  school,  the  main 
object  of  the  pupil  is  to  learn  how  to  make  others  know  what  he  him- 
self knows.  The  whole^  current  of  his  thoughts  and  studies  is  turned 
into  this  channel.  Studying  how  to  teach,  with  an  experimental  class  to 
practice  on,  forms  the  constant  topic  of  his  meditations.  It  is  surprising 
how  rapidly,  under  such  conditions,  the  faculty  of  teaching  is  developed  ; 
how  fertile  the  mind  becomes  in  devising  practical  expedients,  when  once 
the  attention  is  roused  and  fixed  upon  the  precise  object  to  be  attiined, 
and  the  idea  of  what  teaching  rciiUy  is,  fairly  has  possession  of  the  mind. 
In  furtherance  of  this  end,  every  well-ordered  Normal  School  has,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  as  part  of  its  organization,  a  Model  School,  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a  school  of  observation,  and  a  school  of  practice. 
Thus,  ader  these  pupil-teachers  are  once  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
branches  to  be  taught,  and  after  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  teaching,  as  a  science,  it  is  surprising  how  soon,  with  even  a 
little  of  this  practice-teaching,  they  acquire  the  art  If  the  faculty  of 
teaching  is  in  them  at  all,  a  few  experimental  lessons,  under  the  eye  of  an 
experienced  teacher,  will  develope  it  The  fact  of  possessing  within  one's 
self  the  teaching  gift,  sometimes  breaks  upon  the  possessor  himself  with 
all  the  force  of  a  surprising  and  most  delightful  discovery.  The  good 
teacher  does  not  indeed  stop  here.  He  goes  on  to  improve  in  his  art  as 
long  as  he  lives.  But  his  greatest  single  achievement  is  when  he  lakes  the 
first  step, — when  he  first  learns  to  teach  at  alL  The  pupil  of  a  Normal 
School  gains  there  a  start,  an  impulse,  which  carries  him  forward  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Thus  a  very  little  judicious  experimental  training  redeems 
hundreds  of  candidates  from  utter  and  pitiful  incompetency,  and  converts 
for  them  an  awkward  and  painful  drudgery  into  keen,  hopeful,  and  pro- 
ductive labor. 

TEACHING. 

But  what  is  teaching  ?  Unless  our  ideas  on  this  point  are  clear  and 
wdll  defined,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  satisfactory  results.  Teachin  r, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  simply  telling.  A  class  may  be  told  a 
thing  twenty  times  over,  and  yet  not  know  it  Talking  to  a  class  is  not 
necessarily  teaching.  We  have  known  many  teachers,  who  were  brimful 
of  information,  and  were  good  talkers,  and  who  discoursed  to  their  classes 
with  ready  utterance  a  large  part  of  the  time  allotted  to  instruction,  yet 
an  examination  of  their  classes  showed  little  advancement  in  knowledge. 

There  are  several  time-honored  metaphors  on  this  subject  which  need 
to  bo  received  with  some  grains  of  allowaDce,  if  we  would  get  an  exact 
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idea  of  what  teaching  is.  Chiselh'ng  the  rude  marble  into  the  finislied 
statue,  giving  the  impression  of  the  seal  upon  the  soft  wax,  pouiing  wa- 
ter Into  an  empty  vessel, — all  these  comparisons  lack  one  essential  ele- 
ment of  likeness.  The  mind  is  indeed,  in  one  sense,  empty,  and  needs 
to  be  filled.  It  is  yielding,  and  needs  to  be  impressed.  It  is  rude,  and 
needs  polishing.  But  it  is  not,  like  the  marble,  the  wax,  or  the  vessel,  a 
passive  recipient  of  external  influences.  It  is  itself  a  living  power.  It  is 
acted  upon  only  by  stirring  up  its  own  activities.  The  operative  upon  mind, 
unlike  the  operative  upon  matter,  must  have  the  active,  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  that  upon  which  he  works.  The  teacher  is  doing  his  work,  only  so 
far  as  he  gets  work  from  the  scholar.  The  very  essence  and  root  of  the 
work  are  in  the  scholar,  not  in  the  teacher.  No  one,  in  fact,  in  an  impor- 
tant sense,  is  taught  at  all,  except  so  far  as  he  is  self-taught  The  teacher 
may  be  useful,  as  an  auxiliary,  in  causing  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
scholar.  But  the  one,  indisputable,  vital  thing,  in  all  learning,  is  in  the 
scholar  himselC  The  old  Romans,  in  their  word  education,  (edueere,  to 
draw  out)  seem  to  have  come  nearer  to  the  true  idea  than  any  other  people 
have  done.  The  teacher  is  to  draw  out  the  resources  of  the  pupil.  Yet 
even  this  word  comes  short  of  the  exact  truth.  The  teacher  must  put  in, 
as  well  as  draw  out  No  process  of  mere  pumping  will  draw  out  ot  a  child's 
mind  knowledge  which  is  not  there.  All  the  power  of  the  Socratic  meth- 
od, could  it  be  applied  by  Socrates  himself,  would  be  unavailing  to  draw 
from  a  child's  mind,  by  mere  questionmg,  a  knowledge,  for  instance,  of 
chemical  affinity,  of  the  solar  system,  of  the  temperature  of  the  Qulf 
Stream,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

What  then  is  teaching  ?  Teaching  is  causing  any  one  to  know.  Now 
no  one  can  be  made  to  know  a  thing,  but  by  the  act  of  his  own  powers. 
His  own  senses,  his  own  memory,  his  own  powers  of  reason,  perception, 
and  judgment  must  be  exercised.  The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  bring 
about  this  exercise  of  the  pupil's  faculties.  The  means  to  do  this  are  in- 
finite in  variety.  They  should  be  varied  according  to  the  wants  and  the 
character  of  the  individual  to  be  taught  One  needs  to  be  told  a  thing ; 
he  learns  most  readily  by  the  ear.  Another  needs  to  use  his  eyes ;  he 
must  see  a  thing,  either  in  the  book,  or  in  nature.  But  neither  eye  nor 
ear,  nor  any  other  sense  or  faculty  will  avail  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, unless  the  power  of  attention  is  cultivated.  Attention,  then,  is  the 
first  act  or  power  of  the  mind  that  must  be  roused.  It  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  progress  in  knowledge,  and  the  means  of  awakening  it  consti- 
tute the  first  step  in  the  educational  art 

When  by  any  means,  facts,  positive  knowledge,  are  once  in  possession 
of  the  mind,  something  must  next  be  done  to  prevent  their  slipping  away. 
You  may  tell  a  class  the  history  of  a  certain  event,  or  you  may  give  them 
a  descriptiiin  of  a  certain  place,  or  person,  or  you  may  lee  them  read  it, 
and  you  may  secure  such  a  degree  of  attention,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
reading  or  the  description,  they  shall  have  a  fkir,  intelligible  comprehen- 
sion oC  what  has  been  described  or  read.    The  facts  are  for  the  time 
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actually  in  the  possession  of  the  mind.  Now,  if  the  mind  wan,  according 
to  the  old  notion,  merely  a  vessel  to  be  filled,  the  process  would  be  com* 
plete.  But  mind  is  not  an  empty  vessel  It  is  a  living  essence,  with 
powers  and  processes  of  its  own.  And  experience  shows  us,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  class  of  undisciplined  pupils,  facts,  even  when  fairly  placed  in 
the  possession  of  the  mind,  often  remain  there  about  as  long  as  the  shad* 
ow  of  a  passing  cloud  remains  upon  the  landscape,  and  make  about  as 
much  impression. 

The  teacher  must  seek  not  only  to  get  knowledge  into  the  mind,  but 
to  fix  it  there.  In  other  words,  the  power  of  the  memory  must  be 
strengthened.  Teaching,  then,  most  truly,  and  in  every  stage  of  it,  is  a 
strictly  cooperative  process.  You  cannot  cause  any  one  to  know,  by 
merely  pouring  out  stores  of  knowledge  in  his  hearing,  any  more  than  you 
can  make  his  body  grow  by  spreading  the  contents  of  your  markct-busket 
at  his  feet  You  must  rouse  his  power  of  attention,  that  be  may  lay  hold 
of,  and  receive,  and  make  his  own,  the  knowledge  you  offer  him.  You 
must  awaken  and  strengthen  the  power  of  memory  within  him,  that  he 
may  retain  what  he  receives,  and  thus  grow  in  knowledge,  as  the  body 
by  a  like  process  grows  in  strength  and  muscle.  In  other  words,  learn- 
ing, so  far  as  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  concerned,  is  a  growth ;  and 
teaching,  so  fair  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  is  doing  whatever  is* necessary 
to  cause  that  growth. 

Let  us  proceed  a  step  farther  in  this  matter.  One  of  the  ancients  ob- 
serves that  a  lamp  loses  none  of  its  own  light  by  allowing  another  lamp 
to  be  lit  from  it.  He  uses  the  illustration  to  enforce  the  duty  of  liberal- 
ity in  imparting  our  knowledge  to  others.  Knowledge  he  says,  unlike 
other  treasures,  is  not  diminished  by  giving. 

The  illustration  fails  to  express  the  whole  truth.  This  imparting  of 
knowledge  to  others,  not  only  does  not  impoverish  the  donor,  but  it  actu- 
ally increases  his  riches.  Docendo  diseimtis.  By  teaching  we  learn.  A 
man  grows  in  knowledge  by  the  very  act  of  communicating  it.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In  order  to  communicate  to  the  mind  of  an- 
other a  thought  which  is  in  our  own  mind,  we  must  give  to  the  thought  defi- 
nite shape  and  form.  We  must  handle  it  and  pack  it  up  for  safe  convey- 
ance. Thus  the  mere  act  of  giving  a  thought  expression  in  words,  fixes 
it  more  deeply  in  our  own  minds.  Not  only  so,  we  can,  in  fact,  very 
rarely  be  said  to  be  in  full  possession  of  a  thought  ourselves,  until  by 
the  tongue  or  the  pen  we  have  communicated  it  to  somebody  else.  The 
expression  of  it,  in  some  form,  seems  necessary  to  give  it,  even  in  our 
own  minds,  a  definite  shape  and  a  lasting  impression.  A  man  who  de- 
votes himself  to  solitary  reading  and  study,  but  never  tries  in  any  way  to 
communicate  his  acquisitions  to  the  world,  or  enforce  his  opinions  upon 
others,  rarely  becomes  a  learned  man.  A  great  many  confused,  dreamy 
ideas,  no  doubt,  float  through  the  brain  of  such  a  man.  But  he  ha^  little 
exact  and  reliable  knowledge.  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  sort  ot,  indolent, 
listless  absorption  of  intellectual  food,  that  tends  to  idiocy.    I  knew  a 
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person  oncb,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure,  who  having  no  taste  for 
social  intercourse,  and  no  material  wants  to  be  supplied,  which  might 
have  required  the  active  exercise  of  his  powers,  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  sojitary  reading,  as  a  sort  of  luxurious  selt-indulgence.  He  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  room,  all  day  long,  day  after  day,  devouring  one  book  after 
another,  until  ho  be(*ame  almost  idiotic  by  the  process,  and  he  finally  died 
of  softening  of  the  brain.  Had  he  been  compelled  to  use  his  mental  ac- 
quisitions in  earning  his  bread,  or  had  the  love  of  Christ  constrained  him 
to  use  them  in  the  instructien  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  he  might 
have  become  not  only  a  useful,  but  a  learned  man. 

We  see  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  and  one  reason  why  pers(9ns  so  engaged  usually  love  tlieir 
work,  is  the  benefit  which  they  find  in  it  for  themselves.  1  speuk  here, 
not  of  the  spiritual,  but  of  the  intellectual  benefit  By  the  process  of 
teaching  others,  they  are  all  the  while  learning.  This  advantage  in  their 
case  is  all  the  greater,  because  it  advances  them  in  a  kind  of  knowledge 
in  which,  more  than  in  any  other  kind  of  knowledge,  men  are  wont  to 
become  {mssive  and  stationary.  In  ordinary  worldly  knowledge,  our 
necessities  make  us  active.  The  intercourse  of  business  and  of  pleasure 
even,  makes  men  keen.  On  these  subjects  we  are  all  the  while  bandying 
thoughts  to  and  fro,  we  are  accustomed  to  give  as  well  as  take,  and  so  we 
keep  our  intellectual  armor  bright,  and  our  thoughts  well  defined.  But 
in  regard  to  growth  in  scriptural  knowledge,  we  have  a  tendency  to  be 
mere  pa^^sive  recipients,  like  the  young  man  just  referred  to.  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath  we  hear  good,  instructive,  orthodox  discourses,  but  there  is 
no  active  putting  forth  of  our  own  powers  in  giving  out  what  we  thus 
take  in,  and  so  we  never  make  it  effectually  our  own.  The  absorbing 
process  goes  on,  and  yet  we  make  no  growth.  The  quiescent  audience  is 
a  sort  of  exhausted  receiver,  into  which  the  stream  from  the  pulpit  is  pe- 
rennially playing,  but  never  making  it  full  Let  a  man  go  back  and  ask 
himself,  what  actual  scriptural  knowledge  have  I  gained  by  the  sermons 
of  the  last  six  months  ?  What  in  fact  do  I  retain  in  my  mind,  at  this  mo- 
ment, of  the  sermons  I  heard  only  Ust  Sabbath  ?  So  far  as  the  hearing, 
of  sermons  is  concerned,  the  Sabbath-school  teacher  may  perhaps  be  no 
better  off  than  other  hearers.  But  in  regard  to  genera]  growth  in  Biblical 
knowledge,  he  advances  more  rapidly  than  his  fellow  worshippers,  be- 
cause the  exigencies  of  his  class  compel  him  to  a  state  of  mind  the  very 
opposite  of  this  passive  recipiency.  He  is  obliged  to  be  all  the  while,  not 
only  learning,  but  putting  his  acquisitions  into  definite  shape  for  use, 
and  the  very  act  of  using  these  acquisitions  in  teaching  a  class,  fixes  them 
in  his  own  mind,  and  makes  them  more  surely  his  own. 

I  have  used  this  instance  of  the  S  ibbath-school  teacher  because  it 
enforces  an  important  hint  already  given,  as  to  the  mode  of  teaching. 
Some  teachers,  especially  in  Sabbath-schools,  seem  to  be  amhitipus  to  do 
a  great  deirt  of  talking.  The  measure  of  their  success,  In  their  own  eyes, 
is  their  ability  to  keep  up  a  continued  stream  of  talk  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  hour.    This  is  of  ooone  better  than  the  embAnrassmg  silenoe 
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I  sometimes  seen,  where  neither  teacher  nor  scholar  has  anything  to  say. 

Bat  at  ttie  best,  it  is  only  pouring  into  the  exhausted  receiver  enacted 

I  over  again.     We  can  never  be  reuimded  too  often,  that  there  is  no  teach- 

ing except  so  far  as  there  is  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 
The  mind  receiving  must  reproduce  and  give  back  what  it  gets.  This  is 
the  iudispensubie  condition  of  making  any  knowledge  really  our  own. 
The  very  best  teaching  I  have  ever  seen,  has  been  where  the '  teacher 
said  comparatively  little.  The  teacher  was  of  course  brimfull  of  the  sub- 
ject lie  could  give  the  needed  information  at  exactly  the  right  point, 
and  in  the  right  quantity.  But  for  every  word  given  by  the  teacher 
there  were  many  words  of  answering  reproduction  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars.     Youthful  minds  under  such  tutelage  grow  apace. 

It  is  indeed  a  high  and  difficult  achievement  in  the  educational  art,  to 
get  young  persons  thus  to  bring  forth  their  thoughts  freely  for  examina- 
tion and  correction.  A  pleasant  countenance  and  a  gentle  manner,  irtvit- 
ing  and  inspiring  confidence,  have  something  to  do  with  the  matter.     But, 

^1  whatever  tlie  means  for  accomplishing  this  end,  the  end  itself  is  indis- 

pensable. The  scholar^s  tongue  must  be  unloosed,  as  well  as  the  teacher's. 
The  scholar's  thoughts  must  be  broached  as  well  as  the  teachers.  Indeed, 
the  statement  needs  very  little  qualification  or  abatement,  that  a  scholai 
has  learned  nothing  from  us  except  what  he  has  expressed  to  us  again  in 
words.  The  teacher  who  is  accustomed  to  harangue  his  scholars  with  a 
continuous  stream  of  words,  no  matter  how  full  of  weighty  meaning  hia 
words  may  be,  is  yet  deceiving  himself,  if  he  thinks  that  his  scholars  are 
materially  benefited  by  his  intellectual  activity,  unless  it  is  ho  guidid  as 
to  awaken  and  exercise  theirs.  If,  after  a  suitable  period,  he  will  honestly 
examine  his  scholanf  on  the  subjects,  on  ^4iich  he  has  hmiself  been  so 
productive,  he  will  find  tiiat  he  has  been  only  pouring  water  into  a  seive. 
Teaching  can  never  be  this  one-sided  process.  Of  all  the  things  we  at- 
tempt, it  is  the  one  most  essentially  and  necessarily  a  cooperative  process. 
Tliere  must  he  the  joint  action  of  the  teacher's  mind  and  the  scholar's 
mind.  A  teacher  teaches  at  all,  only  so  far  as  he  causes  this  co-active 
energy  of  the  pupil's  mind. 

THE  ART  OF  QUESTIONING. 

It  cannot  be  too  oflen  repeated,  the  measure  of  a  teacher's  success,  is 
not  what  he  himself  does,  but  what  he  gets  his  scholars  to  do.  In  noth. 
ing  is  this  more  noticeable,  than  in  the  different  modes  of  putting  a  ques- 
tion to  a  scholar.  One  teacher  will  put  a  question  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  find  out  exactly  how  much  or  how  little  of  the  subject  the  child  knows, 
and  thereby  encourage  careful  preparation ;  to  give  the  puj)il  an  open 
door,  if  he  really  knows  the  subject,  to  express  his  knowledge  in  a  way 
that  will  be  a  satisfaction  and  a  pleasure  to  him  ;  to  improve  his  power 
of  expression,  to  cultivate  his  memory,  to  increase  his  knowledge,  tnd  to 
make  it  more  thorough  and  definite.  Another  teacher  will  put  his  ques- 
tions so  as  to  secure  none  of  these  ends,  but  on  the  contrary  so  as  to 
induce  a  most  lamentable  degree  of  carelessness  and  inaccuracy.    Let  me 
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illustrate  this  point,  taking  an  example  for  greater  convenience  from  a 
scriptural  subject  Suppose  it  be  a  lesson  upon  Christ^s  temptation,  as* 
recorded  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Matthew.  The  dialogue  between  teacher 
and  scholar  may  be  supposed  to  proceed  somewhat  in  this  wise : 

Teacher.  Who  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wllderaess  to  be  tempted 
of  the  devil  ? 

Pupil.     JcsuB. 

T.  Yes.  Now  when  Jesus  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he  was 
aftcrwbrd  a what?    How  did  be  feel  alter  that  f 

P,     Hungry. 

T.  Ye«,  that  is  right.  He  was  afterward  "ahungered."  Now  then? — ^the 
next  scholar.  Who  then  came  to  Jei«u8  and  said,  if  thou  be  Uie  bun  oi  God, 
command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread  f 

(Schohir  hesitates.) 

T.     Thet ? 

P.     Tlie  tempter. 

T.  Yes,  you  are  right.  It  was  the  tempter.  Who  do  you  think  was  meant 
by  the  tempter? — the  devil? 

P.     Yes. 

T.  When  a  man  has  fasted,  that  is,  has  eaten  nothing,  for  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  and  feels  very  hungry,  would  the  suggestion  of  an  ea.'^y  niude  of 
getting  tood  be  likely  to  be  a  strong  temptatioft  to  him,  or  would  it  not? 

P.     It  would. 

T.     Yes,  you  are  right  again.     It  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  him. 

I  need  not  pursue  this  dialogue  further.  The  reader  will  see  at  once 
how  there  may  thus  be  the  appearance  of  quite  a  brisk  and  fluent  recita- 
tion, to  which  however  the  pupil  contributes  absolutely  nothing.  It 
requires  nothing  of  him  in  the  way  of  preparation,  and  only  the  most 
indolent  and  profitless  use  of  his  faculties  while  reciting,  lie  could 
hardly  answer  amiss,  unless  he  were  an  fUiot,  and  yet  he  has  the  appear- 
ance, and  he  is  often  flattered  into  the  belief^  of  having  given  some 
evidence  of  knowledge  and  proflciency. 

The  opposite  extreme  from  the  method  just  exhibited,  is  that  known  as 
the  topical  method.  It  is  the  method  pursued  in  the  higher  classes  of 
schools,  and  among  more  advanced  students.  In  the  topical  method,  the 
teacher  propounds  a  topic  or  subject,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  question, 
but  more  commonly  only  by  a  title,  a  mere  word  or  two,  and  then  calla 
upon  the  pupil  to  give,  in  his  own  words,  a  full  and  connected  narration 
or  explanation  of  the  subject,  such  as  the  teacher  himself  would  give,  if 
called  upon  to  narrate  or  explain  it  The  subject  already  suggested,  if 
propounded  topically,  would  be  somewhat  in  this  wise : 

The  first  temptation  of  Jesus. 

Or,  more  fully :  Narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  first  temptation  of 
Jesus,  and  show  wherein  his  virtue  was  particularly  tried  in  that  trans- 
action. 

The  teacher,  having  propounded  the  subject  clearly  to  the  class,  then 
waits  patiently,  maintaining  silence  himself,  and  req  liring  the  members 
of  the  class  to  be  silent  and  attentive,  until  the  pupil  interrogated  is  quite 
through,  not  hurrying  him,  not  interrupting  him,  even  with  miscalled 
helps  and  hints,  but  leaving  him  to  the  free  and  independent  action  of  his 
own  faculties,  in  giving  as  full,  connected,  and  complete  an  account  of  the 
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matter  as  he  can.  When  the  pupil  is  quite  through,  the  teacher  then,  but 
not  before,  makes  any  corrections  or  additional  statements  that  may  seem 
to  be  needed.  In  such  an  exercise  as  this,  the  pupil  finds  the  absolute 
necessity  of  full  and  ample  preparation ;  he  has  a  powerful  and  healthy 
stimulus  thus  to  prepare,  in  the  intellectual  satisfaction  which  one  always 
feels  in  the  successful  discharge  of  any  difficult  task ;  and  he  acquires  a 
habit  of  giving  complete  and  accurate  expression  to  his  knowledge,  by 
means  of  entire  sentences,  and  without  the  help  of  *'  catch  words^*'  or 
leading-strings  of  any  kind. 

Some  classes,  of  course,  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  carry  out  fully 
the  method  here  explained.  But  there  are  many  intermediate  methods, 
founded  on  the  same  principle,  and  suited  \o  children  in  every  stage  of 
advancement  Only  let  it  be  understood,  whatever  the  stage,  that  the 
object  of  the  recitation  is,  not  to  show  what  the  teacher  can  say  or  do, 
but  to  secure  the  right  thing  being  said  and  done  by  the  pupil. 

To  recur  once  more  to  the  same  subject,  the  temptation  of  Christ  For 
a  very  juvenile  class,  the  ques^oning  might  proceed  on  this  wise : 

T.    Where  was  Jobus  led  after  his  baptism? 

P.     He  was  led  into  the  wilderness. 

T.     By  whom  was  he  led  there  f 

P.     He  was  led  by  the  Spirit. 

T.     For  wliat  purpose  was  he  led  into  the  wilderness  f 

P.     He  was  led  into  the  wildernesi*  to  be  tempted. 

T.    By  whom  was  he  to  be  tempted? 

P,     He  wai^  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil. 

T.  .  What  bodily  want  was  made  the  means  of  his  first  temptation  ? 

If  the  class  is  quite  young,  and  4his  question  seems  too  difficu  t,  the  teacher, 
instead  of  asking  it,  or  after  asking  it  and  not  getting  •«.  satisfactory  answer, 
might  say  to  his  class,  that  Jesus  was  first  tempted  through  the  sense  ot  hun- 
ger. He  was  very  hungry,  and  the  devil  FUggested  to  him  an  improper  means 
of  relieving  himself  from  the  inconvenience.  He  might  then  go  on  with  some 
such  questions  as  thtse  : 

T.  What  circumsiance  is  mentioned  as  showing  how  very  hungry  he  must 
have  been  1 

p.     He  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 

T.  Mention  any  way  in  which  you  might  be  tempted  to  sin,  if  you  were  suf- 
fering from  huuger  ? 

The  foregoing  questions,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  very  simple,  being 
suited  to  scholars  just  advanced  beyond  the  infant  class.  Yet  no  one  of 
the  questions,  in  its  form  or  terms,  necessarily  suggests  the  answer.  No 
one  of  them  can  be  answered  by  a  mere  "yes"  or  **no."  No  scholar, 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  with  his  book  closed,  can  guess  at  the 
answer  from  the  way  in  which  the  question  is  put  Not  a  question  has 
been  given,  simple  as  they  all  are,  which  docs  not  require  at  least  some 
preparation,  and  which  does  not,  to  some  extent  give  exercise  to  the  pu- 
piPs  memory,  his  judgment,  and  his  capacity  for  expression. 

If  the  class  is  more  advanced,  the  questions  may  be  varied,  so  as  to 
task  and  exercise  these  faculties  more  seriously.  For  instance,  the  teacher 
of  a  class  somewhat  older  might  be  imagined  to  begin  the  exercise  thus : 

T.  Af\er  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  which  closes  the  8d  chapter  of  Matthew,  we 
have  an  account  of  several  temptations  to  which  he  was  exposed.     Now,  open 
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yoar  books  at  the  4th  chapter  and  8ee  if  joa  can  find  out  how  many  yerses  are 
occupied  with  the  narrative  of  these  tenipiadoud,  and  at  what  verse  each  temp* 
tation  begins. 

The  le^lier  then  requires  all  the  cUss  to  search  in  silence,  and  each  one  to 
get  ready  to  answer,  but  lets  no  answer  be  given  until  all  are  pteptt-ed.  When 
all  have  signified  their  readiness,  some  one  is  designated  to  give  the  answer. 

Tiie  hoo.ifl  being  closed,  the  questioning  begins : 

T,  Name  t  le  different  places  into  which  Jesus  was  taken  to  be  tempted,  and 
the  verse  in  wtiich  each  place  is  named. 

P.  It  is  said  in  the  Int  verse  that  Jesus  was  led  up  into  the  wilderness ;  in 
the  6th  verse  that  he  was  taken  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  set  on  a  pinnacle  of 
the  temple ;  and  in  the  8th  verse,  that  he  was  taken  up  into  an  exceedingly 
high  mountain. 

T.  What  was  the  condition  of  Jesus,  when  the  devil  proposed  his  first 
temptation  ? 

P.     He  had  been  fasting  forty  days  and  forty' nights,  and  he  was  very  hungry. 

I  need  not  multiply  these  illustrations.  I  have  not  made  the  men- 
tirely  in  vain,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  prodilcing  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  conviction  of  these  two  things ;  first,  that  it  is  a  most  impor- 
tant and  difficult  part  of  the  teacher's  art,  to  know  how  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion; and,  secondly,  that  the  true  measure  of  the  teacher's  ability  is,  not 
so  much  wffkt  he  himself  is  able  to  say  to  the  scholars,  as  the  fulness,  the 
accuracy  and  the  completeness  of  the  answers  which  he  gets  from  them. 

.  TXAC^ING  AND  TRAININa. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  that  there  may  be  no  possible 
misunderstanding  on  these  elementary  points,  it  seems  proper  that  I 
should  here  explain  briefly  the  difference  between  teaching  and  training, 
two  processes  which  practically  run  into  each  other  a  good  deal,  but  which 
nevertheless  ought  not'to  be  confounded.  Training  implies  more  or  less 
of  practical  application  of  what  one  tias  been  taught  One  may  be  taught, 
for  instance,  the  exact  forms  of  th;*  letters  used  in  writing,  so  as  to  know  at 
once  by  the  eye  whether  the  letters  are  formed  correctly  or  not  But  only 
training  and  practice  will  make  him  a  penman.  Training  refers  more  to 
the  formation  of  habits.  A  child  may  be  taught  by  reasoning  the  impor- 
tance of  punctuality  in  coming  to  school.  But  he  is  trained  to  the  habit 
of  punctuality  only  by  actually  coming  to  school  in  good  time,  day  after 
day. 

The  human  machine  on  which  the  teacher  acts,  is  in  its  essential  na- 
ture  different  from  the  material  agencies  operated  on  by  other  engineers. 
It  is,  as  T  have  once  and  again  said,  a  living  power,  with  laws  and  pro- 
cesses of  its  own.  Constant  care,  therefore,  must  be  exercised,  in  the 
business  of  education,  not  to  be  misled  by  analogies  drawn  from  the  ma- 
terial world.  The  steam  engine  may  go  over  its  appointed  task,  day  after 
day,  the  whole  year  round,  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  will  haye 
no  more  tendency  to  go  than  before  its  first  trip.  Not  so  the  boy.  Going 
begets  going.  .  By  doing  a  thing  often,  he  acquires  a  facility,  an  inclination, 
a  tendency,  a  habit  of  doing  it  If  a  teacher  or  a  parent  succeeds  in  get- 
ting a  child  to  do  a  thing  once,  it  will  be  easier  to  get  him  to  do  it  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  still  easier,  a  third  time. 
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A  teacher  who  is  wise,  when  he  seeks  to  bring  about  any  given  change 
in  a  child,  whether  it  be  intellectual  or  moral,  will  not  ordinarily  attempt 
to  produce  the  change  all  at  once,  and  by  main  force.  He  will  not  rely 
upon  extr^agant  promises  on  the  one  side,  nor  upon  scolding,  threats, 
and  violence  on  the  other.  Solomon  hits  the  idea  exactly,  when  he  speaks 
of  ''  leading  in  the  way  of  righteousness.*'  We  must  take  the  young  by 
the  hand  and  lead  them.  When  we  have  led  them  over  the  ground  once, 
let  us  do  it  a  second  time,  and  then  a  third  time,  and  so  keep  on,  until  we 
shall  have  established  with  them  a  routine,  which  they  will  continue  to 
follow  of  their  own  accord,  when  Hhe  guiding  hand  which  first  led  them 
is  withdrawn.     This  is  training. 

The  theory  of  it  is  true,  not  only  in  regard  to  things  to  be  done,  which 
is  generally  admitted,  but  also  in  regard  to  things  to  be  known,  which  is 
often  ignored  if  not  denicdl  A  boy,  we  will  say,  has  a  repugnance  to  the 
study  of  arithmetic  Perhaps  he  is  particularly  dull  of  comprehension 
on  that  subject  We  shall  not  remove  that  repugnance  by  railing  at  him. 
We  shall  never  make  him  admire  it  by  expatiating  on  its  beauties.  It 
will  not  become  clear  to  his  comprehension  by  our  pouring  upon  it  all  at 
once  a  sudden  and  overpowering  blaze  of  light  in  the  way  of  explanation. 
Such  a  process  rather  confounds  him.  Here  again  let  us  fall  back  upon 
the  method  of  the  great  Teacher,  '*Line  upon  -line,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept" We  will  first  patiently  conduct  our  boy  through  one  of  the  sim- 
plest operations  of  arithmetic,  say,  a  sum  in  addition.  The  next  day  we 
will  conduct  him  again  through  the  same  process,  or  through  another  of 
the  same  sort  The  steps  will  gradually  become  familiar  to  his  mind, 
then  easy,  then  clear.  He  learns  first  the  practice  of  arithmetic,  then  the 
rules,  then  the  relations  of  numbers,  then  the  theory  on  which  the  rules 
and  the  practice  are  based,  and  finally,  he  hardly  knows  how,  he  becomes 
an  arithmetician.     He  has  been  trained  into  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 

You  wish  to  teach  a  young  child  how  to  find  a  word  in  a  dictionary. 
You  give  at  first,  perhaps,  a  verbal  description  of  the  mystery  of  a 
dictionary.  You  tell  him  that,  in  such  a  book,  all  the  words  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  letters  with  which  they  begin  ;  that  all  the  words 
beginning  with  the  letter  A  are  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  Then  those 
beginning  with  the  letter  B,  then  those  beginning  with  C,  and  so  on ;  you 
tell  him  that  all  the  words  beginning  with  one  letter,  covering  some  one 
or  two  hundred  pages,  are  again  re-arranged  among  thcmf^lves  according 
to  the  second  letter  of  each  word,  and  then  again  still  further  re-arrnnged 
according  to  the  third  letter  in  each,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Arouse  his 
utmost  attention,  and  explain  the  process  with  the  greatest  clearness  that 
words  can  give,  and  then  set  him  to  find  a  word.  See  how  awkward 
will  be  his  first  attempt,  how  confused  his  ideas,  how  little  he  has  really 
understood  what  you  have  told  him.  You  must  repeat  your  directions 
patiently,  over  and  over,  **line  upon  line"  ;  you  must  take  him  by  the 
hmd,  day  after  day,  and  train  him  into  a  knowledge  of  even  so  apparently 
simple  a  thing  as  finding  a>word  in  a  dictionary. 
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While  teaching  and  training  are  thus  distinguishable  in  theory,  in  prac- 
tice they  are  well  nigh  inseparable.  At  least,  they  never  should  be  sepa- 
rated. Teaching  has  never  done  its  perfect  work,  until,  by  training,  the 
mind  has  learned  to  run  in  accustomed  channels,  until  it  sees  what  is 
true,  and  feels  what  is  right,  with  a  clearness,  force,  and  promptitude,  which 
come  only  from  long  continued  habit 

Supposing  a  man  to  know  clearly  what  teaching  is,  and  to  have  himself 
the  gift,  how  endless  are  the  modes  by  which  it  is  to  be  exercised  I  How 
numerous  are  the  methods  of  doing  even  that  one  function  of  the  teach- 
er*H  office,  the  hearing  of  recitations  I  -It  may  be  well  to  occupy  a  little 
space  in  considering  two  or  three  of  these  modes,  by  way  of  still  further 
illustraing  the  subject,  and  before  drawing  the  general  conclusion  to 
which  all  these  illustrations  point 

METHODS  OF  HEARING  RECITATIONS. 

The  first  that  I  shall  name  is  called  the  concert  method.  This  !s 
practiced  chiefly  in  schools  for  very  young  children,  especially  for  those 
who  cannot  read.  There  are  many  advantages  in  this  method,  some  of 
which  are  not  confined  to  infant  classes.  The  timid,  who  are  frightened 
by  the  sound  of  their  own  voices  when  attempting  to  recite  alone,  are 
thereby  cncourged  to  speak  out,  and  those  who  have  had  any  experience 
with  such  children,  know  that  this  is  no  small,  or  easy,  or  unimportant 
achievement  Another  benefit  of  the  method  is  the  pleasure  it  gives  the 
children.  The  measured  noise  and  motion  connected  with  such  concert 
exercises,  are  particularly  attractive  to  young  children.  Moreover,  one 
good  teacher,  by  the  use  of  this  method,  may  greatly  multiply  his  effi- 
ciency, lie  may  teach  simultaneously  fifty  or  sixty,  instead  of  teaching 
only  five  or  six.  But  in  estimating  this  advantage,  one  error  is  to  be  guard- 
ed against.  Visitors  oflen  hear  a  large  class  of  fifty  or  more  go  through  an 
exercise  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  scholars  have  been  drilled  to. recite  in 
concert,  and  if  such  persons  have  never  been  accustomed  to  investigate 
the  iUct,  they  often  suppose  that  the  answers  given  are  the  intelligent 
responses  of  all  the  members  of  the  class.  The  truth  is,  however,  in  very 
many  such  cases,  that  only  some  half-dozen  or  so  really  recite  the  answers 
from  their  own  independent  knowledge.  These  serve  as  leaders;  the 
others,  sheep-like,  follow.  Still,  by  frequent  repetition,  even  in  this  blind 
way,  something  gradually  sticks  to  the  memory,  although  the  impression 
is  always  apt  to  be  vague  and  undefined. 

The  method  of  reciting  in  concert  is,  \m  my  opinion,  chiefly  useful  in 
reciting  rules  and  definitions,  or  other  matters,  where  the  very  words  are 
to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  impression  of  so  large  a  body  of  sound 
upon  the  ear  is  very  strong,  and  is  a  groat  help  in  the  matter  of  mere 
verbal  recollection.  Children  too  are  very  sympathetic,  and  a  really 
skillful  teacher,  by  the  concert  method,  can  do  a  great  deal  in  cultivating 
the  emotionaf  nature  of  a  large  class. 

Young  children,  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  like  all  other  young 
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animals,  are  by  nature  restless  and  fidgety,  and  like  to  make  a  noise. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  by  a  system  of  rigorous  and  harsh  repression,  to 
restrain  this  restlessness,  and  to  keep  these  little  ones  for  hours  in  such  a 
state  of  decorous  primness  as  not  to  molest  weak  nerves.  But  such  a 
system  of  forced  constraint  is  not  natural  to  children,  and  is  not  a  wise 
method  of  teaching.  Let  the  youngsters  make  a  noise ;  I  had  almost 
said,  the  more  noise  the  better,  so  it  be  duly  regulated.  Let  them  exer- 
cise, not  only  their  lungs,  but  their  limbs,  moving  in  concert,  rising  up, 
sitting  down,  turning  round,  marching,  raising  their  hands,  pointing  to 
objects  to  which  their  attention  is  called,  looking  at  objects  which  are 
shown  to  them.  Movement  and  noise  are  the  life  of  a  child.  Thoy  should 
be  regulated,  indeed,  but  not  repressed.  To  make  a  young  child  sit  still 
and  keep  silence  for  any  great  length  of  time,  is  next  door  to  murder. 
I  verily  believe  it  sometimes  is  murder.  The  health,  and  even  the  lives 
of  these  little  ones,  are  sacrificed  to  a  false  theory  of  teac  ing.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  torturing  a  child  in  order  to  teach  him.  God  did  not  so 
mean  it.  Only  let  your  teaching  be  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  his 
young  nature,  and  the  school-room  will  be  to  him  the  most  attractive  spot 
of  all  the  earth.  Time  and  again  have  I  seen  the  teacher  of  a  primary 
school  obliged  at  recess  to  compel  her  children  to  go  out  of  doors,  so  much 
more  pleasant  did  they  find  the  school-room  than  the  play-ground. 

Quite  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  concert  method,  is  that  which,  for 
convenience,  may  be  called  the  individual  method.  In  this  method,  the 
teacher  examines  one  scholar  alone  upon  the  whole  lesson,  and  then 
another,  and  so  on,  until  the  class  is  completed. 

The  only  advantage  claimed  for  this  method  is  that  the  individual  lag- 
gard cannot  screen  his  deficiencies,  as  he  can  when  reciting  in  concert 
He  cannot  make  believe  to  know  the  lesson  by  lazily  joining  in  with  the 
general  current  of  voice  when  the  answers  are  given.  His  own  individual 
knowledge,  or  i&^norance,  stands  out  This  is  clear,  and  so  far  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage.  But  ascertaining  what  a  pupil  knows  of  a  lesson,  is  only  one 
end,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  important  end  of  a  recitation.  'This 
interview  between  the  pupil  and  teacher,  called  a  recitation,  has  many 
ends  besides  that  of  merely  detecting  how  much  of  a  subject  the  pupil 
knows.  A  far  higher  end  is  to  make  him  know  more, —  to  make  perfect 
that  knowledge  which  the  most  faithful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  always  leaves  incomplete. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  individual  method  are  obvious.  It  is  a  great 
waste  of  time.  If  a  teacher  h^  a  class  of  twenty,  and  an  hour  to  hear 
them  in,  it  gives  him  but  three  minutes  for  each  pupil,  supposing  there 
are  no  interruptions.  But  we  know  there  always  are  interruptions.  In 
public  schools  the  dass  oftener  numbers  forty  than  twenty,  and  the  time 
for  recitation  is  oilener  half  an  hour  than  an  hour.  The  teacher  who 
pursues  the  individual  method  to  its  extreme,  will  rarely  find  himself  in 
possession  of  more  than  one  minute  to  each  scholar.  In  so  brief  a  time, 
very  little  can  be  ascertained  as  to  what  the  scholar  knows  of  the  lesson, 
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and  still  less  can  anything  be  done  to  increase  that  knowledge,  liore- 
over,  while  the  teacher  is  bestowing  his  small  modicum  of  time  upon  one 
scholar,  all  the  other  members  of  the  class  are  idle,  or  worse. 

Teaching,  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  is  that  is  which  labor-saying  and  time- 
saving  methods  are  of  the  greatest  moment  The  teacher  who  is  wise, 
will  aim  so  to  conduct  a  recitation  that,  first,  his  whole  time  shall  be  given 
to  every  scholar ;  and  secondly,  the  scholar's  mind  shall  be  exercised  with 
every  part  of  the  lesson,  and  just  as  miuch  when  others  are  reciting,  as 
when  it  is  his  own  time  to  recite.  A  teacher  who  can  do  this  is  teaching 
every  scholar,  all  the  time,  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  no  scholar  but  that 
one. 

£ven  this  does  not  state  the  whole  case.  A  scholar  in  such  a  class 
learns  more  in  a  given  time,  than  he  would  if  he  were  alone,  and  the 
teacher's  entire  time  were  given  exclusively  to  him.  The  human  mind  is 
wonderfully  quickened  by  sympathy.  In  a  crowd  each  catches,  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  an  impulse  from  his  fellows.  The  influence  of  asso- 
ciated numbers,  all  engaged  upon  the  same  thought,  is  universally  to 
rouse  the  mind  to  a  higher  exercise  of  its  powers.  A  mind  that  is  dull, 
lethargic,  and  heavy  in  its  movements,  when  moving  solita^ly,  often 
effects,  when  under  a  social  .and  sympathetic  impulse,  achievements  that 
are  a  wonder  to  itself. 

The  teacher,  then,  who  knows  how  thus  to  make  a  unit  of  twenty  or 
thirty  pupils,  really  multiplies  himself  twenty  or  thirty-fold,  besides  giving 
to  the  whole  class  an  increased  momentum  such  as  always  Selongs  to  an 
Aggregated  mass.  I  have  seen  a  teacher  instruct  a  class  of  forty  in  such 
a  way,  as,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  the  subordinate  end  of  ascertaining 
and  registering  with  a  su£Bcient  degree  of  exactness  how  much  each 
scholar  knows  of  the  lesson  by  his  own  preparation,  and  secondly,  to 
secure,  during  the  whole  hour,  the  active  exercise  and  cooperation  of  each 
individual  mind,  under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  social  instinct,  and 
of  a  keenly  awakened  attention.  Such  a  teacher  accomplishes  more  in 
one  hour  than  the  slave  of  the  individual  method  can  accomplish  in  forty 
hours.  A  scholar  in  such  a  class  learns  more  in  one  hour  than  he  would 
learn  in  forty  hours,  in  a  class  of  equal  numbers  taught  on  the  other  plan. 
Such  teaching  is  labor-saving  and  time-saving,  in  their  highest  perfection, 
employed  upon  the  noblest  of  ends. 

OBSERVINO  A  PROPER  OHDEB  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  Of  THE  f  ACULTIBS. 

But  besides  these  questions  of  methods,  there  are  other  and  higher 
questions,  growing  out  of  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. One  of  these  relates  to  the  observance  of  a  proper  order  in  the 
development  of  the  mental  iSunlties,  and  a  mistake  on  this  point  leads 
often  to  a  sad  waste  of  time,  even  where  it  does  not  cause  a  mischievous 
perversion  of  ideas.  Education  may  be  defined  to  be  the  process  of  de- 
veloping in  due  order  and  proportion  all  the  good  and  desirable  parts  of 
human  nature^    On  this  point  all  educators  are  substantially  agreed. 
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Another  truth,  to  wliioh  there  is  a  general  theoretical  assent,  is  th&t,  in 
the  order  in  which  we  develope  the  faculties,  we  sliould  follow  the  lead- 
ings of  nature,  cultivating  in  childhood  thOBe  farallies  which  seem  most 
naturally  to  flourish  in  childish  years,  and  reeerring  for  maturer  yean 
the  cultivation  of  thoee  faculties  which  in  the  order  of  nature  do  not  show 
much  vigor  until  near  the  ago  of  manhood,  and  which  require  for  their 
full  dcrelopmcnt  a.  general  ripening  of  all  the  other  powers.  The  derd- 
opment  of  a  human  being  is  in  Goine  respects  like  that  of  a  plant  There 
is  one  Btage  of  growth  suitable  for  the  appearance  and  maturity  of  the 
leaf,  another  for  the  flower,  a  third  for  the  fruit,  and  etill  a  fourth  for  the 
perfected  and  ripened  seed. 

The  analogy  has  of  course  many  limitations.  In  the  human  plant,  lor 
instance,  one  class  of  faculties,  after  maturing,  docs  not  disappear  in  order 
to  make  place  for  another  class,  as  the  flower  disappears  before  there  can 
be  fruit  Nor,  again,  is  any  class  of  faculties  wanting  altogctheTUtttil  the 
season  for  their  development  and  maturity.  The  faculties  all  exist  to- 
gether, leaf,  flower,  fruit,  and  seed,  at  the  same  time,  but  each  has  its  own 
beet  time  for  ripening. 

White  these  principles  have  reccifed  the  general  assent  of  educalon, 
there  has  been  a  wide  divergence  among  them  as  to  some  of  the  practical 
■pplicalions.  Which  faculties  do  most  naturally  ripen  early  in  life,  and 
which  late  in  life  ? 

According  to  my  own  observation,  (he  latcKt  of  the  human  powers  in 
maturing,  as  it  is  the  most  consummate,  is  the  Judgment.  Next  in  the 
order  of  maturity,  and  ncit  also  in  majesty  and  excellence,  is  the  Reason- 
ing power.  Reason  is  minister  to  the  judgment,  furnishing  lo  the  latter 
materials  for  its  action,  as  all  the  other  powers,  memory,  fancy,  iroj^nft- 
tion,  and  so  forth,  are  ministers  lo  reason,  and  supply  it  with  its  nuite- 
rials.  The  reasoning  power  lacks  true  vigor  and  muscle,  the  judgment  h 
little  to  bo  relied  on,  until  we  approach  manhood.  Nature  nlthholdn  from 
these  faculties  an  earlier  development,  for  the  very  reason,  apparently, 
that  they  can  ordinarily  have  but  scanty  materials  for  aetion  until  ailtt 
the  elHorcscencG  of  the  other  faculties.  The  mind  must  flrst  bo  wdl  filled 
with  knowledge,  which  the  other  faculties  have  gathered  and  stored,  be- 
fore reason  and  judgment  can  have  full  scope  for  action. 

Going  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  I  have  as  little  doubt  that  the 
earticEt  of  all  the  faculties  to  bod  and  blossom,  is  the  Memory.  Children 
not  only  commit  to  memory  with  cnsc,  but  they  take  actual  pleasure  in  it 
Taskq,  under  which  the  grown  up  man  recoils  and  reels,  the  child  WiU 
assume  with  light  heart,  and  execute  without  fatigue.  Committing  to 
niemoiy,  which  is  repulsive  drudgery  to  the  man,  is  the  easiest  of  all  tastu 
to  the  child.  More  than  this.  The  things  fixed  in  the  memory  of  child- 
hood are  seldom  forgotten.  Things  learned  later  in  life,  not  only  are 
learned  with  greater  difficulty,  but  more  rapidly  disappear.  I  recall 
instantly  and  without  effort,  teitaof  Scripture,  hymns,  catechisms,  rules 
of  grammar  and  arithmetic,  nnd  scrnps  of  poetry  and  of  classic  authori^ 
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with  which  I  became  familiar  when  a  boy.  But  it  is  a  hibor  of  Hercules 
for  me  to  repeat  by  memory  anything  acquired  sinoe  attaining  the  age  of 
manhood.  The  Creator  seems  to  hare  arranged  an  order  in  the  natural 
development  of  the  fiumlties  for  this  Tery  purpose,  that  in  childhood  and 
youth  we  may  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  accumulation  of  materials  In 
our  intellectual  storehouse.  Now  to  reyerse  this  process,  to  occupy  the 
immature  mind  of  childhood  chiefly  with  the  cultiyation  of  faculties 
which  are  of  later  growth,  and  actually  to  put  shackles  and  restraints 
upon  the  memory,  nicknaming  and  ridiculing  all  memoriter  exercises 
as  parrot  performances,  is  to  ignore  one  of  the  primary  hcta  of  human 
nature.    It  is  to  be  wiser  than  Gh>d. 

Another  faculty  that  shoots  up  into  full  growth  in  the  Tery  morning 
and  spring-time  of  life,  is  Faith.  I  speak  here,  of  course,  not  of  reli- 
gious faith,  but  of  the  faculty  of  the  human  mind  which  leads  a  child  to 
believe  instinctively  whatever  is  told  him.  That  wc  all  do  thus  believe, 
until  by  slow  and  painful  experience  we  learn  to  do  otherwise,  needs  no 
demonstration.  Everybody's  experience  attests  the  &ct  It  is  equally 
plain  that  the  existence  and  maturity  of  this  faculty  in  early  childhood 
is  A  most  wise  and  beneficent  provision  of  nature.  How  slow  and  tedious 
would  be  the  first  steps  in  knowledge,  were  the  child  bom,  as  some  teachers 
seem  trying  to  make  him,  a  sceptic,  that  is,  with  a  mind  which  refuses  to 
receive  anything  as  true,  except  what  it  has  first  proved  by  experience 
and  reason  I  On  the  contrary,  how  much  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
expedited,  during  these  years  of  helplessness  and  dependency,  by  this 
spontaneous,  instinctive  &ith  of  childhood.  The  same  infinite  wisdom 
and  love,  which  in  the  order  of  nature  provide  for  the  helpless  infant  a 
father  and  mother  to  care  for  it,  provide  also  in  the  constitution  of  the  iiv- 
fant's  mind  that  instinctive  principle  or  power  of  fiuth,  which  alone  makes 
the  father's  and  mother's  love  efficacious  towards  its  intellectual  growth 
and  development  Of  what  use  were  parents  or  teachers,  in  instructing 
a  child  which  required  proof  for  every  statement  that  father,  mother,  or 
teacher  gives  ?  How  cruel  to  force  the  confiding,  young  heart  into  pre- 
mature scepticism,  by  compellmg  him  to  hunt  up  reasons  for  everything, 
when  he  has  reasons,  to  him  all-sufficient,  in  the  fitct  that  &ther,  mother 
or  teacher,  told  him  so  ? 

It  may  seem  trifling  to  dwell  so  long  upon  these  elementary  points. 
Tet  there  are  wide-spread  plans  of  education  which  violate  every  princi- 
ple here  laid  down.  Educators  and  systems  of  education,  enjoying  the 
highest  popularity,  seem  to  have  adopted  the  theory,  at  least  they  tacitly 
act  upon  the  theory,  that  the  first  faculty  of  the  mind  to  be  developed  is 
the  reasoning  power.  Indeed,  they  are  not  hr  fVom  asserting  that  the 
whole  business  of  education  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  this  power,  and 
they  bend  accordingly  their  main  energies  upon  training  young  children 
to  go  through  certain  processes  of  reasoning,  so  called.  They  require  a 
child  to  prove  everything  befbre  reoelTing  it  as  true,  to  reason  out  a  rule 
for  himsdf  fat  evexy  process  in  srithmetio  or  grammar,  to  demoostrats 
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the  multiplication  table  before  daring  to  use  it,  or  to  commit  ft  to  memory 
If  indeed  they  do  not  forbid  entirely  its  being  committed  to  memory  as 
too  parrot-like  and  mechanicaL  To  commit  blindly  to  memory  precious 
forms  of  trutli,  which  the  wise  and  good  have  hived  for  the  use  of  the 
race,  is  poohed  at  as  old  fogylsh.  To  receive  as  true  anything  which 
the  child  cannot  &thom,  and  which  he  has  not  discovered  or  demonstrated 
lor  himself,  is  denounced  as  slavish.  All  authority  in  teaching,  growing 
out  of  the  age  and  the  reputed  wisdom  of  the  teacher,  all  ikith  and  rever- 
ence in  the  learner,  growing  out  of  a  sense  of  his  ignorance  and  depend- 
ence, arc  discarded,  and  the  IKghtened  stripling  is  continually  rapped  on 
the  knuckles,  if  he  does  not  at  every  step  show  the  truth  of  his  allega- 
tions by  what  is  called  a  course  of  reasoning.  Children  reason,  of  course. 
They  should  be  encouraged  and  taught  to  reason.  No  teacher,  who  is 
wise,  will  neglect  this  part  of  a  child^s  hitellectual  powers.  But  be  will 
not  consider  this  the  season  for  its  main,  normal  development  He  will 
hold  this  subject  ibr  the  present  subordinate  to  many  others.  More- 
over, the  methods  of  reasoning^  which  he  does  adopt,  will  be  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  suited  to  the  nature  of  childhood,  the  results  being  mainly  intui- 
tional, rather  than  the  fruits  of  formal  logic.  To  oblige  a  young  drild  to 
go  through  a  formal  syllogystic  statement  in  every  step  in  elementary 
arithmetic,  for  instance,  is  simply  absurd.  It  makes  nothing  plain  to  a 
child's  mind  which  was  not  plain  before.  On  the  contrary,  it  often  makes 
a  muddle  of  what  had  been  perfectly  clear.  What  was  in  the  clear  sun- 
light of  intuition,  is  now  in  a  haze,  through  the  intervening  medium  of 
logical  terms  and  forms,  through  which  he  is  obliged  to  look  at  it 

A  primary  teacher  asks  her  class  this  question :  ^*  If  I  can  buy  6  mar- 
bles with  one  penny,  how  many  marbles  can  I  buy  with  5  pennies?** 
A  bright  boy  who  should  promptly  answer  ^*80*'  would  be  sharply 
rebuked.  Little  eight-year  old  Solon  on  the  next  bench,  has  been  better 
trained  than  that  With  stately  and  solemn  enunciation  he  delivers  him- 
self of  a  performance  somewhat  of  this  sort  *'*  If  I  can  buy  6  Hiarbles 
with  1  penny,  bow  many  marbles  can  I  buy  with  5  pennies  ?  Answer — 
I  can  buy  5  times  as  many  marbles  with  6  pennies  as  I  can  buy  with  1 
penny.  If^  therefore,  I  can  buy  6  marbles  with  1  penny,  I  can  buy  5 
times  as  many  marbles  with  6  pennies ;  and  5  times  6  marbles  are  80 
marbles.  Therefore,  if  I  can  buy  6  marbles  with  one  penny,  1  can  buy 
80  marbles  with  5  pennies." 

And  this  is  termed  reasoning  1  And  to  train  children,  by  forced  and 
artificial  processes,  to  go  through  such  a  rigmarole  of  words,  is  recom- 
mended as  a  means  of  cultivating  their  reasoning  power  and  of  improving 
their  power  of  expression  t  It  is  not  pretended  that  children  by  such 
a  process  become  more  expert  in  reckoning.  On  the  contrary,  their 
movements  as  ready  redtonera  are  retarded  by  it  Instead  of  learning 
to  jump  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  lightning-like,  by  a  sort  of  intuitional 
process,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  an  expert  accountant,  they  learn 
laboriously  to  stay  their  mardi  by  a  cumbersome  and  conftlsing  circum- 
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locution  of  wor4i8.  And  the  ezpenditare  of  time  and  toil  needed  to  ac- 
quire these  formulag  of  expression,  which  nine  times  out  of  ten  are  to 
those  young  minds  the  mere  dieta  magistri^  is  justified  on  the  ground 
thai  the  children,  if  not  learning  arithmetic,  are  learning  to  reason. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  advocate  the  disuse  of  expla- 
nations. Let  teachers  explain,  let  children  giye  explanations.  Let  the 
rationale  of  the  various  processes  through  which  the  child  goes,  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  attention.  But  the  extreme  into  which  some  are  now 
going,  in  primary  education,  is  that  of  giving  too  much  time  to  explana- 
tion and  to  theory,  and  too  little  to  practice.  We  reverse,  too,  the  order  of 
nature  in  this  matter.  What  it  now  takes  weeks  and  months  to  make 
dear  to  the  immature  understanding,  is  apprehended  at  a  later  day  with 
ease  and  delight  at  the  very  first  statement  There  is  a  clear  and  consis- 
tent philosophy  underlying  this  whole  matter.  It  is  simply  this.  In  the 
healthy  and  natural  order  of  development  in  educating  a  young  mind, 
theory  should  follow  practice,  not  precede  it  Children  learn  the  practice 
of  arithmetic  very  young.  They  take  to  it  naturally,  and  learn  it  easily, 
and  become  very  rapidly  expert  practical  accountants.  But  the  science 
of  arithmetic  is  quite  another  matter,  and  should  not  bo  forced  upon 
them  until  a  much  later  stage  in  their  advancement 

To  have  a  really  correct  apprehension  of  the  principle  of  decimal  nota- 
tion, for  instance,  to  understand  that  it  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  that  we 
might  in  the  same  way  take  any  other  number  than  ten  as  the  base  of  a 
numerical  scale, — that  we  might  increase  for  instance  by  fives,  or  eights, 
or  nines,  or  twelves,  just  as  well  as  by  tens, — all  this  requires  considera- 
able  maturity  of  intellect,  and  some  subtlety  of  reasoning.  Indeed  I 
doubt  whether  many  of  the  pretentious  sciolists,  who  insist  so  much  on 
young  children  giving  the  rationale  of  everything,  have  themselves  ever 
yet  made  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the  first  step  in  arithmetical  notation. 
Many  of  them  would  open  their  eyes  were  you  to  tell  them,  for  instance, 
that  the  number  of  fingers  on  your  two  hands  may  be  just  as  correctly 
expressed  by  the  figures  11,  12, 13,  14,  or  16,  as  by  the  figures  ten, — ^a 
truism  perfectly  fiuniliar  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  generalizations 
of  higher  arithmetic:  Yet  it  ia  up-hill  work  to  make  the  matter  quite 
clear  to  a  beginner.  We  may  wisely  therefore  give  our  children  at  first 
an  arbitrary  rule  for  notation.  We  give  them  an  equally  arbitrary  rule 
for  addition.  They  accept  these  rules  and  work  upon  them,  and  learn 
thereby  the  practical  operations  of  arithmetic.  The  theory  will  follow  in 
due  time.  When  perfectly  familiar  with  the  practice  and  the  forms  of 
arithmetic,  and  sufficiently  mature  in  intellect,  they  awaken  gradually 
and  surely,  and  almost  without  an  effort,  to  the  beautiful  logic  which  un- 
derlies the  science. 

How  do  we  learn  language  in  childhood?  Is  it  not  solely  on  authority 
and  by  example?  A  child  who  liyet  in  a  fivnily  where  no  hinguage  is 
used  but  that  which  is  logically  and  grammatically  correct,  will  learn  to 
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gpcak  with  logical  and  grammatical  correctness  long  before  it  is  able  to 
give  any  account  of  the  processes  of  its  own  mind  in  the  matter,  or  indeed 
to  understand  those  processes  when  explained  by  others.  In  other  words, 
practice  in  language  precedes  theory.  It  should  do  so  in  other  things. 
The  parent  who  should  take  measures  to  prevent  a  child  from  speaking  its 
mother  tongue,  except  just  so  far  and  so  fast  as  it  could  understand  and 
explain  the  subtle  logic  which  underlies  all  language,  would  be  quite  as 
wise  as  the  teacher  who  refuses  to  let  a  child  become  expert  in  practical 
reckoning,  until  it  can  understand  and  explain  at  every  step  the  rationale 
of  the  process, — who  will  not  suffer  a  child  to  learn  the  multiplication 
table  until  it  has  mastered  the  metaphysics  of  the  science  of  numbers,  and 
can  explain  with  the  formalities  of  syllogism  exactly  how  and  why  seven 
times  nine  make  sixty -three. 

These  illustrations  have  carried  me  a  little,  perhaps,  from  my  subject 
But  it  seemed  necessary  to  show  that  I  am  not  beating  the  air.  I  have 
feared  lest  in  our  very  best  schools,  in  the  rebound  from  the  exploded 
errors  of  the  old  system,'  we  have  unconsciously  run  into  an  error  in  the 
opposite  extreme. 

My  position  on  the  particular  point  now  under  consideration,  may  be 
summed  up  briefly,  as  follows :  1.  In  developing  the  faculties,  we  should 
follow  the  order  of  nature.  2.  The  (acuities  of  memory  and  faith  should 
be  largely  exercised  and  cultivated  in  childhood.  8.  While  the  judgment 
and  the  reasoning  faculty  should  be  exercised  during  every  stage  of  the 
intellectual  development,  the  appropriate  season  for  their  main  develop- 
mcnt  and  culture  is  near  the  close,  rather  than  near  the  beginning,  of  an 
educational  course.  4.  The  methods  of  reasoning  used  with  children 
should  be  of  a  simple  kind,  dealing  largely  in  direct  intuitions,  rather  than 
formal  and  syllogistic  6.  It  is  a  mistake  to  spend  a  large  amount  of 
time  and  effort  in  requiring  young  children  formally  to  explain  the  ration- 
ale of  their  intollectual  processes,  and  especially  in  requiring  them  to  give 
such  explanations  before  they  have  become  by  practice  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  processes  themselves. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  set  forth,  in  the  first  place,  what  a  Nor- 
mal School  is,  namely,  a  seminary  for  professional  training  in  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching;  and,  secondly,  to  show,  with  some  particularity  and 
variety  of  illustration,  what  teaching  is,  in  its  very  root  and  essence  ;  and 
to  make  the  matter  plainer,  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  difference  be- 
tween teaching  and  training,  and  to  explain  some  two  or  three  out  of  very 
many  different  modes  of  teaching,  and  to  discuss  briefly  one  of  the  many 
points  that  are  involved  in  the  philosophy  of  education.  Some  distinct 
consideration  of  these  subjects,  which  come  up  continually  for  discussion 
in  a  Normal  School,  seemed  to  be  the  very  best  line  of  argument  for 
showing  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution.  To  appreciate  the  full  force 
of  this  argument,  it  would  be  necessary,  indeed,  to  consider  the  vast  array 
of  similar  and  connected  subjects  which  beset  the  teacher*s  path,  and 
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whidi  there  is  not  time  now  even  to  enumerate.    Let  me  merely  name 
some  few  of  these  subjects. 

The  Monitorial  method  of  teaching. 

The  Catechetical  method. 

The  Explanatory  method. 

The  Synthetical  method. 

The  Analytical  method. 

Modes  of  securing  in  a  hurge  school  all  the  while  sometUng  for  all  the  chil- 
dren to  d^. 

Modes  of  teaching  particular  branches:  aa  Spelling,  Reading,  Mental  Arith- 
metic, Written  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Greography,  Composition,  Drawing,  Pen- 
manship, Vocal  Music,  &c. 

School  apparatus  and  means  for  risible  illustration. 

The  development  and  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  obscrration,  attention^ 
memory,  association,  conception,  imagination,  &c. 

Modes  of  inspiring  scholars  with  enthusiasm  in  study,  and  of  cultivating  hab- 
itfi  of  self-reliance. 

Topics  and  times  for  introducine  oral  instruction. 

Teaching  with  and  without  booKS. 

Object  teaching. 

The  formation  of  museums,  and  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  &c 

Exchange  of  specimens  of  5>Qniiianship,  maps,  drawings,  minerals,  &c,  with 
other  schools. 

School  examinations.  Their  object,  and  the  different  modes  of  conducting 
them. 

School  celebrations,  festivals,  and  excursions. 

The  daily  preparation  which  a  teacher  should  make  for  schooL 

Circumstances  which  make  a  teacher  happy  in  his  work. 

Requisites  for  success  in  teaching. 

Causes  of  failure  in  teaching. 

Course  to  be  pursued  in  organizing  a  new  schooL 

Course  to  be  pursued  in  admitting  new  scholars. 

Making  an  order  of  exercises. 

Making  a  code  of  rules. 

Keeping  registers  of  attendance  and  progress. 

Duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  and  to  school  directors. 

Opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  schooL 

Moral  and  religious  instruction  and  influences. 

Modes  of  cultivating  among  children  a  love  of  truth,  honesty,  benevolence, 
and  other  virtues. 

Modes  of  preventing  lying,  swearing,  stealing,  and  other  vices. 

Modes  of  securing  cleanliness  of  person,  neatness  of  dress,  courtesy  of  lan- 
guage, and  gentleness  of  manners. 

Modes  of  preserving  the  school-house  and  appurtenances  from  defacement. 

Keeping  the  school-room  in  proper  condition  as  to  temperature  and  ventila- 
tion. 

Length  of  school  day. 

Length  and  frequency  of  recess. 

Games  to  be  encouraged  or  discouraged  at  recess. 

Modes  of  preventing  tardiness. 

Causes  by  which  the  health  of  children  at  school  is  promoted  or  injured. 

Modes  of  establishing  the  teacher's  authority. 

Modes  of  securing  the  scholar's  affections. 

Mode  of  treating  refractory  children. 

Modes  of  bringing  forward  dull,  backward  children. 

Modes  of  preventing  whispering. 

The  use  of  emulation.  * 

Prices  and  rewards. 

But  I  pauseu    The  Toy  enomention  of  sudi  a  list,  it^seems  to  me, 
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shows  of  itself  with  overwhelming  force,  how  urgent  is  the  neoeesity 
that  the  teacher  should  have  a  time  and  an  institutioa  for  consideriog 
them,  and  for  obtaining  in  regard  to  them  definite,  well  settled  views. 
Some  of  these  questions  come  up  for  practical  decision  every  day  of  a 
teacher's  life,  and  they  are  of  too  serious  import  to  be  left  to  the  unpre 
meditated  exigencies  of  the  moment  of  execution.  In  a  Normal  School  the 
novice  hears  these  subjects  discussed  by  teachers  and  professors  of  leam- 
log  and  ezperieoee,  and  be  is  made  acquainted  with  the  general  usage 
of  the  most  successful  members  of  the  profession.  He  enters  upon  his 
important  and  responsible  work,  not  only  fortified  with  safeguards  against 
mistake,  but  ftimished  with  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  reduces  to  a 
minimum  his  chances  of  failure^  and  increases  to  almost  a  certainty  his 
chances  of  success. 


NORMAL  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


We  shall  bring  together  in  this  article  exaofiples  of  methods  of 
teaching  and  training— of  study  and  recitation,  adopted  and  illus- 
trated in  our  schools  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and 
inculcated  or  followed  by  prominent  educators. 

FATHER  PIERCE  AT  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Tho  following  letter,  addressed  in  1851,  bj  Mr.  Peirce,  to  Hon.  Heniy 
Barnard,  then  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  em- 
bodies his  own  views  as  to  the  aims  of  his  labors  as  Principal  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Lexington,  and  West  Newton. 

**  Dear  Sir: — You  ask  me  'what  I  aimed  to  accomplish,  and  would  aim  to 
accomplish  now,  with  my  past  experience  before  me,  in  a  Normal  School.' 

I  answer  briefly,  that  it  was  my  aim,  and  it  would  be  my  aim  agaiu,  to  make 
better  teachers,  and  especially,  better  teachers  for  our  common  schools;  so 
that  those  primary  seminaries,  on  which  so  many  depend  for  their  education, 
might  answer,  in  a  higher  degree,  ihe  end  of  their  institution  .  Yes,  to  make 
better  teacheri<;  teachers  who  would  understand,  and  do  their  business  better; 
teachers,  who  should  know  more  of  the  nature  of  children,  of  youthful  devel- 
opments, more  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  more  of  the  true  methods  of 
leaching:  who  would  teach  more  philosophically,  more  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  development  of  the  young  mind,  with  a  truer  regard  to  the  order  and 
connection  in  which  the  differeiu  branches  of  knowledge  should  be  presented  to 
It,  and,  of  course,  more  successfully.  Again,  I  felt  tl^t  there  was  a  call  for  a 
truer  government,  a  higher  training  and  discipline,  in  our  schools;  that  the  ap- 
peal to  the  rod,  to  a  sense  of  shame  and  fear  of  bodily  pain,  so  prevalent  m 
them,  had  a  tendency  to  make  children  mean,  secretive,  and  vengeful,  instead 
of  high-minded,  truthful,  and  generous;  and  I  wished  to  see  them  in  the  hands 
of  teachers,  who  could  understand  the  higher  and  purer  motives  of  action,  as 
gratitude,  generous  atTeciion,  sense  of  duty,  by  which  children  should  be  influ- 
enced, and  under  which  their  whole  character  should  be  formed.  In  short,  I 
was  desirous  of  putting  our  schools  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  make 
them  places  in  which  children  could  learn,  not  only  to  read,  and  write,  and 
spell,  and  cipher,  but  gain  infonnation  on  various  other  topics,  (as  accoimts, 
civil  institutions,  natural  history,  physiology,  political  economy,  6cc.^  which 
would  be  useful  to  them  in  after  life,  and  have  all  their  faculties,  (pnysical, 
intellectual  and  moral,)  trained  in  such  harmony  and  proportion,  as  would  re- 
sult in  the  highest  formation  of  character.  This  is  what  I  supposed  the  object 
of  Normal  Schools  to  be.    Such  was  my  object 

But  in  accepting  the  charge  of  the  first  American  Institution  of  this  kind,  I 
did  not  act  in  the  belief  that  there  were  no  good  teachers,  or  good  schools 
among  us ;  or  that  I  was  more  wise,  more  fit  to  teach,  than  all  my  fellows.  On 
the  contrary,  I  knew  that  there  were,  both  within  and  without  Massachusetts, 
excellent  schools,  and  not  a  few  of  tbem,  and  teachere  wiser  than  myself;  yet 
mv  conviction  was  strong,  that  the  ratio  of  such  schools  to  the  whole  number  of 
schools  were  small ;  and  that  the  teachers  in  them,  for  the  most  nan,  had  grown 
op  to  be  what  they  were,  £rom  long  observation,  and  through  tne  discipline  of 
an  experience  painful  to  themselves,  and  more  painful  to  their  pupils. 

It  was  my  impression  also,  that  a  majority  of  those  engaged  in  school-keep- 
ing, taught  few  branches,  and  those  imperfectly,  that  they  possessed  little  fit- 
ness for  their  business,  did  not  undentand  well,  either  the  nature  of  children  or 
Ihe  snbiects  they  professed  to  teach,  and  had  little  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  or 
foreraing  schools.    I  could  not  think  it  possible  for  them,  iheiefore,  to  inake 
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their  iDstructioDs  very  intelligible,  interesting,  or  profitable  to  their  pnpila,  or 
present  to  them  the  motives  best  adapted  to  secure  good  lessons  and  good  con- 
duct, or,  in  a  word,  adopt  such  a  course  of  training  as  would  result  in  a  sound 
development  of  the  faculties,  and  the  sure  formation  of  a  good  character.  I 
admitted  that  a  skill  and  power  to  do  all  this  might  be  acquired  by  trial,  if 
teachers  continued  in  their  business  long  enough ;  but  while  teachers  were  thus 
learning,  I  was  sure  that  pupils  must  be  sufiering.  In  the  process  of  time,  a 
man  may  find  out  by  experiment,  (trial,^  how  to  tan  hides  and  conven  them  into 
leather.  But  most  likely  the  time  would  be  Ions:,  and  he  would  spoil  many  be- 
fore he  got  through.  It  would  be  far  better  K)r  him,  we  know,  to  get  soma 
knowledge  of  Chemistry,  and  spend  a  little  lime  in  his  neighbor's  tannery,  be- 
fore he  sets  up  for  himself  In  the  same  way,  the  fanner  may  learn  what 
trees,  and  fruits,  and  seeds,  are  best  suited  to  particular  soils,  and  climates,  and 
modes  of  culture,  but  it  must  be  by  a  needless  outlay  of  time  and  labor,  and 
the  incurring  of  much  loss.  If  wise,  he  would  first  learn  the  principles  and 
facts  which  agricultural  experiments  have  already  established,  and  then  com- 
mence operations.  So  the  more  I  considered  the  subject,  the  more  the  convic- 
tion grew  upon  my  mind,  that  by  a  judicious  course  of  study,  and  of  discipline, 
teachers  may  l^  prepared  to  enter  on  their  work,  not  onlv  with  the  hope,  but 
almost  with  the  assurance  of  s:uccess.  I  did  not  then,  I  dfo  not  now,  (at  least 
in  the  fullest  extent  of  it,)  assent  to  the  doctrine  so  often  expressed  in  one  form 
or  another,  that  there  are  no  general  principles  to  be  recog^nized  in  education; 
no  general  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  art  of  teaching ;  that  all  depends  upon 
the  individual  teacher;  that  every  principle,  motive  and  method,  must  owe  its 
power  to  the  skill  with  which  it  is  applied ;  that  what  is  true,  and  good,  and 
useful  in  the  hands  of  one,  may  be  quite  the  reverse  in  the  hands  of  another: 
and  of  course,  that  every  man  must  invent  his  own  methods  of  teaching  and 
governing,  it  being  impossible  successfully  to  adopt  those  of  another.  To  me 
it  seemed  that  education  had  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  science,  being  based  on 
immutable  principles,  of  which  the  practical  teacher,  though  he  may  modify 
them  to  meet  the  change  of  ever-varying  circumstances,  can  never  lose  sight. 

That  the  educator  should  watch  the  operations  of  nature,  the  development  of 
the  mind,  discipline  those  faculties  whose  activities  first  appear,  and  teach  that 
knowledge  first,  which  the  child  can  most  easily  comprehend,  viz.,  that  which 
comes  in  ihruugh  ttie  senses,  rather  than  through  reason  and  the  imagi- 
nation ;  that  tnie  education  demands,  or  rather  implies  the  training,  strength* 
ening,  and  perfecting  of  all  the  faculties  by  means  of  the  especial  exer- 
cise of  eacti;  that  in  teaching,  we  must  begin  with  what  is  simple  and 
known,  and  go  on  by  easy  steps  to  what  is  complex  and  unknown ;  that  for 
true  progress  and  lasting  results,  it  were  belter  for  the  attention  to  be  concen- 
trated on  a  few  studies,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  than  to  be  divided  among 
many,  changing  from  one  to  another  at  short  intervals ;  that  in  training  chil- 
dren we  must  concede  a  special  recognition  to  the  principle  of  curiosity,  a  love  of 
knowledge,  and  so  present  truth  as  to  keep  this  principle  in  proper  action;  that 
the  pleasure  of  acquiring,  and  the  advantage  of  possessing  knowledge,  may  be 
made,  and  should  be  made,  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  sustain  wholesome  exertion 
without  resorting  to  emulation,  or  medals,  or  any  rewards  other  than  those 
which  are  the  natural  fruits  of  industry  and  attainment;  that  for  securing  order 
and  obedience,  there  are  better  ways  than  to  depend  solely  or  chiefly  upon  the 
rod,  or  appeals  to  fear;  that  much  may  be  done  by  way  of  prevention  of  evil ; 
that  gentle  means  should  always  first  be  tried ;  that  undue  attention  is  given  to 
intellectual  training  in  our  schools,  to  the  neglect  of  physical  and  moral;  that 
the  training  of  the  faculties  is  more  important  than  the  communication  of 
knowleds^e ;  that  the  discipline,  the  instruction  of  the  school-room,  should  bet- 
ter subserve  the  interests  of  real  life,  than  it  now  does ; — these  are  some  of  the 
principles,  truths,  facts,  in  education,  susceptible,  I  think,  of  the  clearest  de- 
monstration, and  pretty  generally  admitted  now,  by  all  enlightened  educators. 

The  old  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  by  taking  up  some 
printed  treatise  and  solving  abstract  questions  consisting  of  large  numbers, 
working  blindly  by  what  must  appear  to  the  pupil  arbitrary  rules,  would  now 
be  regarded  as  less  philosophical.  less  in  conformitv  to  mental  development, 
than  the  more  modem  way  of  beginning  with  mental  Arithmetic,  using  practi- 
cal questions,  which  involve  small  numbers,  and  explaining  the  reason  of  ert- 
ry  step  as  you  go  along. 
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So  in  the  study  of  Grammar,  no  Normal  teacher,  whether  a  graduate  or  not, 
of  a  Normal  School,  would  require  his  pupils  to  commit  the  whole  text-book  to 
memory,  before  looking  at  the  nature  or  words,  and  their  application  in  the 
structure  of  sentences.  Almost  ail  have  found  out  that  memorizing  the  Gram- 
mar-book, and  the  exercise  of  parsing,  do  very  little  toward  giving  one  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

Neither  is  it  learning  Geography,  to  read  over  and  commit  to  memory,  sta- 
tistics of  the  length  and  breadth  of  countries,  their  boundaries,  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, Ace,  Ace,  without  map  or  globe,  or  any  visible  illustration,  as  was  once 
the  practice.  Nor  does  the  somewhat  modem  addition  of  maps  and  globes 
mucn  help  the  process,  unless  the  scholar,  by  a  previous  acquaintance  with  ob- 
jects in  tne  outer  world,  has  been  prepared  to  iise  them.  The  shading  for 
mountains,  and  black  lines  for  rivers  on  maps,  will  be  of  little  use  to  a  child 
who  has  not  already  some  idea  of  a  mountain  and  a  river. 

And  the  teacher  who  should  attempt  to  teach  reading  by  requiring  a  child  to 
repeat  from  daj  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  the  whole  alphabet,  until  he 
is  familiar  with  all  the  letters,  as  was  the  fashion  in  former  aays,  would  de- 
serve to  lose  his  place  and  be  sent  himself  to  school.  Could  any  thing  be  more 
injudicious  7  Is  it  not  more  in  harmony  with  Nature's  work,  to  begin  with  sim- 
ple, significant  words,  or  rather  sentences,  taking  care  always  to  select  such  as 
are  easy  and  intelligible,  as  well  as  short  1  Or,  if  letters  be  taken  first,  should 
they  not-be  formed  into  small  ^ups,  on  some  principle  of  association,  and  be 
combined  with  some  visible  object  1 

Surely,  the  different  methods  of  teaching  the  branches  above-mentioned,  are 
not  all  equally  good.  Teaching  is  based  on  immutable  principles,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  an  art. 

Nearly  thirty  years*  experience  in  the  business  of  teaching,  I  thought,  had 
given  me  some  acquaintance  with  its  true  principles  and  processes,  and  I  deem- 
ed it  no  pres^umption  to  believe  that  I  could  teach  them  to  others.  This  I  at- 
tempted to  do  in  the  Normal  School  at  Lexington  ;  1st.  didactically^,  i.  e.  by 
Srecept,  in  the  form  of  familiar  conversations  and  lectures ;  2d.  by  givmg  every 
ay,  and  continually,  in  my  own  manner  of  teaching,  an  exemplification  of  my 
theory;  3il.  by  requiring  my  pupils  to  teach  each  other,  in  my  presence,  the 
things  which  I  had  taught  them ;  and  4th.  by  means  of  the  Model  School, 
where,  under  my  general  supervision,  the  Normal  pupils  had  an  opporttmity, 
both  to  piove  and  to  improve  their  skill  in  teaching  and  m.inaging5cnools.  At 
all  our  recitations,  (the  modes  of  which  were  very  various,)  and  in  other  con- 
nections, there  was  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  of  inquiry  and  remark,  and 
Srinciples,  modes,  processes,  every  uT.ng  indeed  relating  to  school-keeping,  was 
iscnssed.  The  thoughts  and  opinions  of  each  one  were  thus  made  the  proper- 
ty of  the  whole,  and  there  was  infused  into  all  hearts  a  deeper  and  deeper  inter- 
est in  the  teachers*  calling.  In  this  way  the  Normal  School  became  a  kind  of 
standing  Teachers*  Institute. 

But  lor  a  particular  account  of  my  manner  and  processes  at  the  Normal 
School,  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honor,  at  your  request, 
to  address  to  you  from  Lexington,  Jan.  1,  1841,  and  which  was  published  in 
the  Common  School  Journal,  both  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  (vol.  3.) 

What  success  attended  my  labors,  I  must  leave  to  others  to  say.  I  acknowl- 
edge, it  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  myself.  Still  the  experiment  con- 
vinced me  that  Normal  Schools  may  be  made  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  cause 
of  education.  A  thorough  training  in  them,  1  am  persuaded,  will  do  much  to- 
ward supplying  the  want  of  experience.  It  will  make  the  teachers*  work  easier, 
surer,  better.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Normal  pupils  are  much  indebted 
for  whatever  of  fitness  they  possess  for  teaching,  to  the  Normal  School.  They 
uniformly  profess  .so  to  feel.  I  have,  moreover,  made  diligent  inquiry  in  regard 
to  their  success,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  it  has  been  manifestly 

freat.    Strong  testimonials  to  the  success  of  many  of  the  early  graduates  of  the 
.exington  (now  W.  Newton)  Normal  School,  were  published  with  the  8th  Re- 
?ort  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Elducation,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
th  vol.  of  the  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal. 
But  it  is  sometimes  asked,  (and  the  inquiry  deserves  an  answer,)  Allowing 
that  teaching  is  an  art,  and  that  teachers  may  be  trained  for  their  business, 
have  we  not  High  Schools  and  Academies,  in  which  the  various  school  branch- 
es are  well  taught  1    May  not  teachers  in  them  be  prepared  for  their  work  1 
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Where  is  the  need  then  of  a  distinct  order  of  Seminaries  for  training  teachers  1 
I  admit  we  ha^e  Academies.  High  Schools,  and  other  schools,  furnished  with 
competent  teachers,  in  which  is  excellent  teaching ;  but  at  the  lime  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts,  there  was  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  any  first-rate  institution  exclusively  devoted  to  training  teachers 
for  our  common  schools;  neither  do  I  think  there  is  now  any,  except  the  Nor- 
mal Schools.  And  teachers  can  not  be  prepared  for  their  work  anywhere  else, 
so  well  as  in  seminaries  exclusively  devoted  to  this  object.  The  art  of  teach- 
ing must  be  made  the  great,  the  paramount,  the  only  concern.  It  must  not 
come  in  as  subservient  to,  or  merely  collateral  with  any  thing  else  whatever. 
And  again,  a  Teachers'  Seminary  should  have  annexed  to  it,  or  rather  as  an 
integral  part  of  it,  a  model,  or  experimental  school  for  practice. 

Were  I  to  be  placed  in  a  Normal  School  again,  the  only  difference  in  my 
aim  would  be  to  give  more  attention  to  the  development  of  the  iaculties,  to 
the  spirit  and  motives  b^  which  a  teacher  should  be  moved,  to  physical  and 
moral  education,  to  the  mculcation  of  good  principles  and  good  manners. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  recapitulate.  It  was  nfy  aim,  and  it  would  be  my 
aim  again,  in  a  Normal  School,  to  raise  up  for  our  common  schools  especially, 
a  better  class  of  teachers, — teachers  who  would  not  only  teach  more  and  better 
than  those  already  in  the  field,  but  who  would  govern  belter;  teachers,  who 
would  teach  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  juvenile  develuproent,  who  would  se- 
cure  diligent  study  and  good  lessons  and  sure  progress,  without  a  resort  to  emula- 
tion and  premiums,  and  good  order  from  higher  motives  than  the  fear  of  the  rod  or 
bodily  pain ;  teachers,  who  could  not  only  instruct  well  in  the  common  branch- 
es, as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Ace,  but  give  valuable  information  on  a  va- 
riety of  topics,  such  as  accounts,  history,  civil  institutions,  political  economy, 
and  physiologv;  bring  into  action  the  various  powers  of  children,  and  prepare 
them  lor  the  duties  of  practical  life ;  teachers,  whose  whole  influence  on  their 
pupils,  direct  and  indirect,  should  be  good.,  tending  to  make  them,  not  only  eood 
readers,  geographers,  grammarians,  arithmeticians,  &c.,  but  good  scholars, 
good  children,  obedient,  kind,  respectful,  mannerly,  truthful ;  and  in  due  lime, 
virtuous,  useful  citizens,  kind  neighbors,  high-minded,  noble,  pious  men  and 
women.  And  this  I  attempted  to  do  by  inculcating  the  truth  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing and  governing,— the  truth  in  all  things;  and  by  giving  them  a  living  exam- 
ple of  it  in  my  own  practice." 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pierce,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Barnard,  Jan.  1,  1841,  and  publislied  ii  the  Conn.  Common  School  Journal. 

You  ask  for  a  full  account  of  my  manner  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  Teach- 
ing. This,  it  is  not  easy  to  give.  From  what  I  say,  you  may  get  some  idea 
of  what  I  attempt;  and  of  the  manner  of  it.  Two  things  I  have  aimed  at, 
especially  in  this  school  I.  To  teach  thoroughly  the  principles  of  the  several 
branches  studied,  so  that  the  pupils  may  have  a  clear  and  fuU  understanding  of 
them.  2nd,  to  teach  the  pupils  by  my  own  example,  as  well  as  by  precepts^ 
Uie  best  way  of  teaching  the  same  things  effectually  to  others.  I  have  four  dif- 
ferent methods  of  recitation.  Ist,  by  question  and  answer;  2ud,  by  conversa- 
tion ;  3d,  by  calling  on  one,  two,  three,  more  or  less,  to  give  an  analysis  of  the 
whole  subject  contained  in  the  lesson,  and  4th,  by  requiring  writWn  analyses 
in  which  the  ideas  of  the  author  are  stated  in  the  langwiye  of  tho  pupil.  I  do 
not  mean  that  these  are  all  practiced  at  tiie  same  exercise.  The  students  un- 
derstand that,  at  all  the  recitations,  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  suggest  que- 
ries, doubts,  opinions.  At  all  the  recitations  we  have  more  or  less  of  discus- 
sion. Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  set  forth,  or 
state  their  positions.  I  am  ever  mingling,  or  attempting  to  mingle,  at  these 
exercises,  theory  and  example;  frequently  putting  tho  inquiry  to  them,  not 
only;  Miow  do  you  understand  such  and  such  a  statement;'  but,  *  how  would 
you  express  such  and  such  a  sentiment,  or  explain  such  a  principle,  or  illustrate 
such  a  position  to  a  class,  which  you  may  be  teaching?*  'Let  me,'  1  say  to 
them,  '  hear  your  statements,  or  witness  your  mo<les  of  illustrating  and  ex- 
plaining.' In  this  connection  I  frequently  call  them  to  the  blackboard  for  visi- 
ble representation.  They  make  the  attempt :  I  remark  upon  their  manner  of 
doing  it,  and  endeavor  to  show  them  in  what  respect  it  may  bo  improved. 
(428) 
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Sometimes,  instead  of  reciting  tiie  lesson  directly  to  me,  I  ask  them  to  imagine 
themselves  fur  the  time,  acting  in  the  aipacity  of  teachers^  to  a  class  of  young 
pupils,  and  to  adopt  a  style  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  At  many  of  our  reci- 
tations, more  than  half  the  time  is  spent  wiih  reference  to  teaching  *■  t)ie  art  of 
teach iug.^  Besides  delivering  to  the  school  a  written  Formal  Lechtre  once  a 
week,  in  which  I  speak  of  the  qualifications,  motives,  and  duties  of  teachers, 
the  discipline,  management,  and  instruction  of  schools,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  various  branches  should  be  taught,  I  am  every  day,  in  conversations 
or  a  familiar  sort  of  lectures,  taking  up  and  discussing  more  partindaHy  and 
minuteiy  some  point  or  points  suggested  by  the  exercises  or  occurrences,  it  may 
bo  of  the  day,  relating  to  the  t'nt*^mol  op.'ratioM  of  the  school-room,  or  to  phys- 
ical, monil  or  intellectual  education  : — I  say  much  about  the  views  and  motives 
of  tencherH,  and  the  motives  by  which  they  should  attempt  to  stimulate  their 
pupils.  And  here  1  would  state  that  my  theory  goes  to  the  entire  exclUf*ion 
of  i\\c  prrminm  ami  emulation  yy^ttw,  and  of  corporal  punishment.  My  confi- 
dence in  it  is  sustained  and  strengthened  by  a  full  and  fair  experiment  for  more 
than  one  year  in  a  public  school  composed  of  seventy  scholars  of  both  sexes. 
I  am  constantly  calling  up  real  or  supposed  cases,  and  either  asking  the  pupils 
what  they  would  do  in  such  c;»se,  or  stating  to  them  what  I  would  do  myselfj 
or  both.  A.i  a  specimen  of  such  questions,  take  the  following,  viz. :  on  going 
into  a  school  as  icnchcr,  what  is  the  first  thing  you  would  do?  How  will  you 
proceed  to  brln^  to  order,  and  arrange  your  scliool?  Will  you  have  many  rules 
or  few?  Will  you  announce  beforeliand  a  code  of  laws,  or  make  special  rules 
as  they  may  be  needed?  What  mi>tue«  do  you  purpose  to  appeal  to,  and  what 
7n>'ans  will  you  adopt  to  make  your  pupils  interested  in  their  studie."*?  What 
method  will  you  adopt  to  teach  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic?  What  will  yon 
do  with  the  perseveringly  idlo  and  troublesome  ?  What  will  you  do  if  your 
scholars  quarrel?  lie?  swear?  What  will  you  do  if  a  scholar  tells  you  hev^on^ 
do  as  ho  is  directed?  If  a  question  in  any  ordinary  lesson,  say  arithmetic, 
comes  up.  which  you  can  not  solve  readily,  what  will  be  your  resort?  Should 
you  be  chielly  ambitious  to  teach  much,  or  to  teach  thoroughly?  How  would 
you  satisfy  yourst^lf  that  your  teaching  is  thorough,  elj'ectual?  To  what 
branches  shall  you  attach  most  iniportance,  and  why?  Will  you  aim  chiefly  to 
exercise  the  fivnltifs,  or  commtmicate  instruction  ?  Besides  these  daily  dis- 
cussions or  con  vers;!  tions,  we  have  a  nyu'ar  delniU  every  Satuniay,  in  which 
the  principles  involvinl  in  lhe.se  and  similar  questions  are  discassed. 

Readin;r,  I  teach  by  oral  inculcation  of  the  principles  as  contained  in  Porter's 
Rhetorical  Kcader  (which  strike  mi  as  in  the  main  correct),  and  by  example; 
reading  mysi'lf  before  the  whole  class;  hearing  the  pupils  read,  and  then  read- 
ing the  same  piece  myself;  pointing  out  their  faults,  and  cadling  upon  them  to 
read  again  and  agsiin.  and  even  tlie  third  and  fourth  time.  They  ali-o  read  to 
each  other  in  my  i>resence.  This  is  a  most  didicult  art  to  teach.  Very  few 
gcHKl  r(?adors  are  to  be  found  either  in  our  schools  or  elsewhere.  Spelling  I 
teach  both  orally  and  by  nriting  from  the  reading  lesson,  for  I  think  each 
method  has  its  advantages.  Orthognijihy  has  not  yet  received  quite  its  merited 
attention  in  our  schools.  Mo.'^i  i)ersons  in  bii<inos8  life  have  to  nriie;  few 
comparatively  are  calh?d  upon  to  read  publicly,  for  this  reason  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  be  a  correct  speller  than  a  fine  reader. 

I  have  adoj)ted  no  text-book  in  teaching  Geography.  Worcester's  is  chiefly 
used.  My  method  has  been  to  give  out  a  subject  (a  particular  country,  e.  g.) 
for  examination.  The  class  make  s(>arch,  using  what  maps  and  books  they  have 
at  conmiand,  and  g»'t  all  the  information  of  every  kind  they  can,  statistical,  his- 
torical, geographical,  of  the  people,  manners,  religion,  government,  business, 
Ac,  ami  at  the  recitation  we  have  the  results  of  tlieir  rc^sean-hes.  Giving  to 
each  A  separate  subject,  I  sometimes  require  the  pupils  to  make  an  imaginary 
voyage  or  journey  to  one,  two,  three,  or  more  countries,  and  give  an  ac*count 
of  every  thing  on  their  return.  If  I  were  to  teach  Geography  to  a  class  of 
young  beginners,  I  should  commence  with  the  town  in  which  tliey  live. 

In  Grammar,  I  have  adopted  no  particular  text-book.  I  am  teaching  a  class 
of  beginners  in  the  model  school  without  a  book. 

In  Moral  Instruction  we  use  both  Wayland  and  Combe ;  and  oar  recitations 
are  conducted  as  above  described.  There  are  no  subjects  in  wiiich  scholars 
maDifest  more  interest  than  in  questions  of  morals.    This  I  have  noticed  in  all 
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schools.  It  shows  how  easy  it  would  be  to  do  what  Is  so  much  needed,  if  the 
teachers  are  disposed;  viz.,  to  cultivate  the  moral /acuities.  In  connection 
with  reading  the  Scriptures  at  the  opening  of  tiie  school,  it  is  my  practice  to 
remark  on  points  of  practical  duty  as  lur  as  I  can  go  on  common  ground. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  high  gratification  in  your  late  visit  to  the  Normal 
School.  You  have  had  much  opportunity  to  see  and  compare  many  schools. 
For  any  suggestions  in  regard  to  what  you  saw  at  Lexington  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school,  I  would  be  very  thankful.  I  have  undiminished  confidence 
in  tlie  feasibility  of  the  plan  of  Normal  Sciioola,  if  sustained  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  community,  it  could  be  allowed  to  continue  in  operation  long  enough  to 
make  a  lair  experiment    But  on  tJtis  point  I  have  increasing  fears. 

That  there  could  ever  have  been  any  serious  doubt  of  the  permanence  of  an 
institution  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  is  expressed  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Piercers  letter,  can  with 
difficult  be  credited  in  1872,  when  Normal  Schools,  Teachers^  Institutes,  and 
City  Training  Schools,  are  liberally  provided  in  every  State,  and  nearly 
every  large  city — as  essential  features  in  any  efficient  system  of  public  in- 
struction. And  yet  such  was  the  anxiety  felt  by  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Everett  (at 
that  time  Grovemor  of  MassachusettsX  and  Mr.  Dwight,  whose  benefaction  of 
$10,000  (or  so  much  as  remained  unexpendedX  it  was  then  under  consideration 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  return,  that  the  writer  of  this  note,  in 
March,  1841,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  Mann,  spent  two  weeks  in  Boston, 
to  manifest  to  members  of  the  Legislature  the  interest  felt  by  educators  out  of 
the  State  in  a  &ir  trial  of  the  finst  experiment  of  a  State  Normal  School 


Mr.  Pierce  died  at  West  Newton,  on  the  fith  of  April,  1860,  ageJ 
seTentj. 
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NICHOLAS  TILLINOnAST  AT  BRIDGEWATER. 

Professor  Tillinohast  was  educated  at  the  United  States  Military  Aca- 
demy at  West  Point,  and  brought  to  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools,  an  accurate  mathematical  training,  and  the  "  before  the  black- 
board method  of  illustration  and  recitation,"  which  characterized  that  institu- 
tion. Before  entering  on  his  duties  as  principal,  ho  spent  six  months  at  tho 
Barro  State  Normal  School,  as  an  assistant  and  pupil  of  Prof.  Newman,  who 
had  filled  tho  chair  of  rhetoric  and  literature  at  Bowdoin  College.  Prof.  T. 
left  his  mark  not  only  on  the  blackboard,  but  on  the  mental  character  and 
methods  of  his  pupils.  The  following  passages  are  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  Mr.  Barnard,  printed  in  Barnard's  Normal  Schools  of  tho  United  States. 

There  arc,  it  seems  to  me,  grave  defects  in  the  constitution  of  my  school. 
Four  years  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  profitably  given  to  the  subjects  which 
wo  t</iicli  on  in  one.  If  pupils  must  be  taiujht  subjects  in  these  schools,  as  I 
think  they  must  for  a  time  under  the  best  organization,  the  course  ought  to  ex- 
tend over  three  years  at  least.  I  think  it  would  be  a  better  plan  than  the 
present,  to  receive  pupils  for,  say  twenty-one  weeks,  and  to  give  that  time  to 
reading,  spellinjr,  arithmetic,  and  geography;  and  in  anoUier  twenty-one 
weeks,  to  take  up  reading,  spelling,  physiolog}',  grammar ;  so  that  only  a  few 
studies  should  be  in  the  school  at  a  time,  and  teachers  might  go  for  a  term 
without  interfering  with  their  teaching  school.  The  great  evil  now,  in  my 
school,  is  the  attempt  to  take  up  so  many  studies,  roost  persons  inverting  the 
truth,  and  supposing  tho  amount  acquired  the  important  thing,  and  the  study 
unimportint.  But  I  should  bo  content  if  I  could  bring  pupils  into  such  a  state 
of  knowledge  that  they  could  recognize  her  when  overtaken.  A  very  few 
studies,  and  long  dwelling  on  them — this  is  my  theory.  I  have  no  especial  be- 
lief in  teaching  others  m^tthod^  of  teaching:  I  do  not  mean,  that  the  subject 
should  be  entirely  passed  by;  but  that  pupils  should  not  be  trained  into,  or  di- 
rected into  particular  processes ;  it  seems  to  me  that  eadi  well-instructed  mind 
will  arrive  at  a  mathod  of  imparting,  better  for  it  than  any  other  method.  I 
therefore  have  tried  to  bring  my  pupils  to  get  at  results  for  themselves,  and  to 
show  them  how  they  may  feel  confident  of  the  truth  of  their  results.  I  have 
sought  criticism  firom  my  scholars  on  all  my  methods,  processes,  and  results ; 
aimed  to  have  them,  kindly,  of  course,  but  freely,  criticise  each  other;  and 
they  are  en'.'ouraged  to  ask  questions,  and  propose  doubts.  I  call  on  members 
of  the  classes  to  hear  recitations,  and  on  the  others  to  make  remarks,  thus  ap- 
proving and  disproving  one  another  ;  they  are  called  upon  to  make  up  general 
exerciHc*^  and  to  deliver  them  to  their  classes,  sometimes  on  subjects  and  in 
Rtyles  fitted  to  thos3  whom  they  address;  sometimes  they  are  bid  to  imagine 
tliemsolves  speaking  to  children.  I  find  I  am  getting  more  into  details  than  I 
intend,  or  you  wish.  My  idea  of  a  Normal  School  is,  that  it  should  have  a  term 
of  four  years;  that  those  studies  should  be  pursued  that  will  lay  a  Jbuvdaiion 
on  which  to  build  an  education.  I  mean,  for  example,  that  algebra  should  be 
Vuiroughty  ^ixxdxeA.  as  the  foundation  for  arithmetic;  that  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry should  be  studied,  by  which,  with  algebra,  to  study  natural  philoso- 
phy, k^^. ;  the  number  of  studies  should  be  comparatively  small,  but  much  time 
given  to  them.  I,  of  course,  do  not  intend  to  write  a  list  of  studies,  and  what 
I  have  said  above  is  only  for  illustration:  the  teacher  should  be  so  tniined  as 
to  be  dl>ove  his  text-books.  Whatever  has  been  done  in  teaching  in  all  coun- 
tries, difllnrent  methods,  the  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  00  the  8ciene*i  and  art 
of  instruotion,  should  be  laid  before  the  neophyte  teachers.  In  a  proper  Nor- 
mal School  there  should  be  departments,  and  the  ablest  men  put  over  them, 
each  in  his  own  department.    Who  knows  more  than  one  branch  tcellt 

I  send  herewith  a  catalogue  of  my  school,  which  will  g^ve  you  some  idea  of 
its  osteology ;  what  of  life  these  bones  have,  others  must  judge.  But  when 
sliall  the  whole  vision  of  the  Prophet  be  fulfilled  in  regard  to  the  teachers  of 
tho  hind, — **And  tho  breath  came  into  them,  and  they  Hved  and  stood  upon 
their  feet  (not  on  those  of  any  author),  an  exceeding  grreat  army." 

God  prosper  the  work,  and  may  yoir  exertions  in  Uie  cause  be  grateflilly  re- 
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mt  WAYLAND.-METHOD  OF  RECITATIOPI. 

Dr.  Watlakd,  in  the  preface  to  his  text-book  on  Moral  Sciencej  suggests  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  most  successfblly  used  in  the 
class-room. 

1.  In  the  recitation-room,  let  neither  instructor  nor  pupil  ever  make  use  of 
the  book. 

2.  Let  the  portion  previously  assigrned  for  the  exercise  be  so  mastered  by  the 
pupil,  both  in  plan  and  illustration,  tliat  he  will  be  able  to  recite  it  in  order,  and 
explain  the  connection  of  the  different  parts  with  each  other,  witliout  the  ne* 
ccssity  of  assistance  from  his  instructor.  To  give  the  language  of  the  author 
is  not,  of  course,  desirable.  It  is  suflQcient  if  the  idea  be  given.  The  questions 
of  the  instructor  should  have  respect  to  principles  that  may  be  deduced  from  the 
text,  practical  application  of  the  doctrines,  objections  which  may  be  raised,  &c. 

3.  Let  the  lesson  which  was  recited  on  one  day,  bo  invariably  reviewed  on 
the  day  succeeding. 

4.  As  soon  as  any  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work,  let  a  re- 
view from  the  beginning  be  commenced.  This  should  comprehend,  for  one  ex- 
ercise, as  much  as  had  been  previously  recited  in  two  or  three  days;  and 
should  be  confined  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  argument,  with  a  mere  mention  of 
the  illustrations. 

5.-  As  soon  as  the  whole  portion  Uius  far  recited  has  been  reviewed,  let  a 
new  review  be  commenced,  and  continued  in  the  same  manner ;  and  thus  on 
successively,  until  the  work  is  completed.  By  purguing  this  method,  a  class 
will,  at  any  period  of  the  course  of  study,  be  enabled,  with  the  slightest  effort^ 
to  recall  whatever  they  have  already  acquired ;  attd  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, they  will  be  able  to  pursue  the  whole  thread  of  the  argument,  from  tlio 
beginning  to  the  end  ;  and  thus  to  retain  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  indi- 
vidual principles,  but  also  of  their  relations  to  each  other. 

But  the  advanUige  of  this  mode  of  study  is  not  confined  to  that  of  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  this  or  of  any  other  book.  By  presenting  the  wholo 
field  of  thought  at  one  view  before  the  mind,  it  will  cultivate  the  power  of 
pursuing  an  extended  range  of  argument ;  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  a 
connected  chain  of  reasoning;  and  will,  in  no  small  degree,  accustom  the  stu- 
dent to  carry  forward  in  his  own  mind  a  train  of  originnl  investigation. 

I  have  been  emboldened  to  make  these  suggestions,  not  in  the  least  because 
I  suppose  the  present  work  worthy  of  any  peculiar  attention  from  an  instructor, 
but  simply  because,  having  been  long  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  this  method, 
and  having  witnessed  its  results  in  my  own  classes,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  suggest  it  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  profession  with  myself. 
Other  instructors  may  have  succeeded  better  with  other  methods.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded best  with  this. 

The  method  thus  indicated  ho  caused  to  be  introduced  into  all  the  recitations 
of  the  college  to  which  it  is  applicable.  In  the  use  of  this  method,  the  classes 
generally  passed  over  less  ground  than  is  common  in  other  colleges,  but  could 
not  fail  to  understand  the  relations  of  each  discussion.  Especially  this  method 
cultivates  in  the  student  the  power  of  analysis.  If  he  is  required  to  state  the 
substance  of  each  paragraph  in  its  proper  relation  to  that  which  precedes  and 
to  that  which  follows,  he  must  fully  understand  its  meaning  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  rest  He  learns  to  perceive  the  exact  significance  of  each  section 
and  sentence,  to  discriminate  between  thoughts  which  resemble  each  other,  and 
to  analyze  trains  of  thought.    His  own  conceptions  become  well  defined. 

The  following  suggestions  by  that  eminent  lawyer  and  scholar,  the  late 
Thomas  S.  Grimke  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  are  of  the  highest  practical  value; 
they  apply  the  method  of  Dr.  Wayland  to  a  still  closer  analysis^  and  more  fre- 
quent review  of  every  paragraph  and  chapter. 
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PUBSCED   AT  THE   WESTFIELD   STATE  VoRMAL   SCOOOL. 
BT  /.  W.  DlCUXSOir,  A.  M.,  PIOICIPAL. 


1.    THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TEACHING. 

If  the  mind  is  led  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  nature,  it 
will  acquire  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  these  laws.  That  state 
of  the  mind  in  which  it  has  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  the 
laws  of  its  nature,  is  called  Education ;  and  the  mind  possessing  this  state, 
is  said  to  be  educated. 

This  definition  of  Education  makes  it  a  state  of  the  mind  and  not  a 
process.  There  is  but  one  process  by  which  the  mind  can  be  changed 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  that  process  is  found  in  the  mind's  own 
activity. 

By  mental  activity,  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  the  knowledge  in  turn 
excites  activity,  but  it  is  activity  only  that  produces  a  change  in  the  pow- 
ers that  act 

As  knowledge  is  both  the  product  and  the  occasion  of  mental  activity, 
knowledge  seems  to  combine  with  mental  activity  in  producing  the  state 
called  Education. 

That  which  produces  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  that  thing ;  then  the  cause 
of  education  is  knowledge  and  mental  activity.  The  cause  of  education 
is  also  called  Instruction. 

The  term  Instruction  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  knowledge,  and  some- 
times to  signify  the  process  by  which  the  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to 
acquire  knowledge. 

The  word  Instruction  means  to  build  within,  and  may  well  be  limited 
in  its  application  to  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  which  we  have  shown 
build  up  to  perfection  the  mind  itself. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  present  in  a  right  manner  to  the  mind, 
objects  and  subjects  which  he  desires  to  be  the  occasion  of  mental  activity 
and  knowledge.  *% 

The  process  of  presenting  occasions  is  Teaching. 

The  relations  that  Education,  Instruction,  and  Teaching,  hold  to  one 
another,  are  these :  Instruction  is  the  cause  of  Education,  and  Teaching 
is  the  occasion  of  Instruction. 

Teaching  must  have  for  its  object  one  of  two  ends,  Knowledge  or  Edu- 
cation. 

Knowledge  as  an  end  is  valueless;  then,  the  end  towards  which  all 
intelligent  teaching  directs  its  attention,  is  Education. 
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If  Education  is  the  end  the  teacher  should  lead  his  pupil  to  attain, 
and  if  mental  activity  is  the  priiDary  cause  of  Education,  the  teacher 
must  provide  right  occasions  for  a  complete  and  perfect  mental  activity. 
The  ability  to  do  this  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  vrays  in  which  the  mind 
acts. 

The  modes,  or  ways  of  mental  action,  are  three ;  thinking,  feeling  and 
choosing. 

The  min<l  thinking  is  called  the  Intellect :  the  mind  feeling  is  called  the 
Sensibilities ;  the  mind  choosing  is  called  the  Will 

The  activity  of  the  sensibilities  is  the  result  of  thinking ;  the  activity 
of  the  will  is  the  result  of  feeling, — therefore,  the  teacher  turns  his  atten- 
tion primarily  to  the  activity  of  the  Intellect 

Every  Intellectual  act  is  an  act  of  comparison. 

The  Intellect  compares  for  perceptions,  for  general  notions,  for  judg- 
ments, and  for  reasoning. 

The  teacher  must  present  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  as  occasions  for 
these  different  acts  of  comparison,  subjects  and  objects,  named  in  proper 
order,  for  a  course  of  study. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  courses :  the  one  being  an  Ele- 
mentary, the  other  a  Scientific  course. 

In  the  Elementary  course,  the  mind  is  excited  to  activity  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  facts. 

This  knowledge  of  facts  is  to  be  used  as  the  occasion  of  Scientific 
knowledge. 

A  complete  and  perfect  course  of  study,  will  name  objects  and  subjects 
sufficient  in  number,  and  of  the  right  kind,  to  guide  the  teacher  in  pre- 
senting occasions  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  for  making  all  kinds  of  com- 
parisons ;  for  comparing  all  kinds  of  objects  ;  for  comparing  all  kinds  of 
relations,  and  for  making  the  comparisons  in  the  order,  and  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  mind,  as  its  powers  are  developed. 

These  are  the  principles  which  constitute  the  philosophy  of  teaching. 

2.    MODE  OF  TEACOING. 

There  are  two  ways  of  teachmg.  One  way  consists  in  presenting  ob- 
jects and  subjects  first  as  wholes,  for  general  knowledge,  then  the  parts 
and  their  relations  for  particular  knowledge.  The  other  way  consists  in 
first  presenting  parts  of  things,  and  the  relations  of  the  parts,  for  partic- 
ularJuiowlcdge,  then  the  whole  made  up  of  these  parts  and  of  their  rela- 
tions, for  general  knowledge. 

These  two  ways  of  teaching  are  called  Modes,  or  Methods.  The  first 
method  is  called  the  Analytic,  the  second  the  Synthetic  method. 

A  synthetic  method  of  study  is  impossible ;  as  a  iqethod  of  teaching  it 
is  faulty  for  two  reasons : 

1st  The  application  of  the  method  requires  the  teacher  to  present  as 
occasions  for  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  parts  of  wholes,  not  as  parts, 
but  as  independent  individual  things,  that  arc  not  seen  to  hold  any  rcla- 
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tion  to  the  wholes  of  which  thej  are  parts,  until  the  relation  has  been 
established  by  the  teacher. 

2d.  The  method  requires  the  teacher  to  do  the  work  that  belongs  to  the 
student 

The  application  of  the  Analytic  method  requires  the  teacher  to  assign 
lessons  for  study,  by  the  use  of  topics  made  out  according  to  the  follow- 
ing rules : 

Ist  The  objects  and  subjects  to  be  presented  for  study,  should  be  of 
such  a  kind  OS  are  adapted  to  call  into  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind  in 
accordance  with  the  time  and  order  of  the  development  of  these  powers. 

2d.  The  first  topics  assigned  should  be  those  that  lead  the  pupil  to 
study  for  Elementary  knowledge^ 

dd.  The  first  topic  in  any  study  should  require  the  pupil  to  search  for 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  object  or  subject  of  study. 

4th.  The  minor  topics  should  present  the  parts  of  objects  in  a  natural 
order,  and  of  subjects  in  a  logical  order,  and  require  the  pupil  to  study 
for  particular  knowledge. 

5th.  The  topics  should  lead  the  pupil  to  exhaust  the  subject 

Language  is  not  to  be  considered  the  primary  source  of  knowledge, 
but  the  mind  is  to  be  made  conscious  of  having  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
to  be  expressed  by  the  language  used,  before  the  language  is  employed. 

This  is  done  by  actually  bringing  into  the  presence  of  the  mind  the 
object  of  study. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  excite  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  such 
mental  activity  as  will  lead  to  the  state  called  Education,  by  bringing  into 
their  presence,  in  a  right  manner,  the  thing  to  be  studied,  and  by  guiding 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  truths  he  would  have  them  know. 

All  lessons  are  to  be  taught  orally  by  the  teacher,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  will  do  nothing  except  furnish  an  occasion  for  knowledge. 

The  pupil  should  acquire  the  knowledge  by  his  own  mental  activity. 

The  lesson  thus  taught  will  furnish  for  the  pupil  topics  properly  ar- 
ranged for  study,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  topics  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  continue  to  study  them  intelligently  and  profitably. 

Text-books  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  to  be  used  as  ref. 
erence  book<t.  As  text-books  are  sometimes  used,  they  take  away  the 
possibility  of  independent  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil. 

The  pupil  having  prepared  his  lesson,  is  to  recite  before  the  class  upon 
the  topic  or  topics,  assigned  at  the  time  by  the  teacher. 

He  is  to  develop,  without  questions  by  the  teacher,  the  topics  assigned 
him,  illustrating  carefully  the  ideas  and  thoughts  he  expresses  in  words, 
before  the  expressions  are  made,  cb.<erving  to  follow  the  same  Analytic 
method  in  recitation  that  was  observed  by  the  teacher  in  assigning  the 
topics,  and  by  himself  in  studying  them. 

Both  the  teacher  and  the  class  are  to  observe  carefully  the  pupil  re- 
citing, with  reference  to  his  knowledge,  and  his  mode  of  teaching  or 
reciting. 
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Alter  the  pupil  has  completed  his  recitation,  the  teacher  and  pupils  may 
make  criticisms,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  mistakes,  and  for  calling 
attention  to  new  truth. 

The  pupil  should  be  permitted,  and  even  required,  to  use  his  active 
powers  in  obtaining  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  passive  powers  in  receiv- 
ing it  • 

The  teacher  should  be  constantly  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  work,  and 
of  the  end  to  be  secured,  and  of  the  relation  the  means  he  employs  holds 
to  that  end. 

Successful  teaching  implies  the  existence  of  a  course  of  study  that  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  mind  as  its  powers  are  dcTclopcd.  It  requires 
the  employment  of  the  right  method  in  applying  this  course,  and  the 
presence  of  a  teacher  who  understands  the  philosophy  of  his  work. 

The  teacher  must  be  supplied  with  all  external  means  necessary  for 
his  teaching,  and  with  the  cordial  sympathy  of  all  in  authority  over  him, 
and  then  he  can  so  apply  his  philosophical  method  as  to  obtain  a  better 
and  higher  result  than  the  schools  have  yet  known. 
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We  introduce  the  following  as  specimens  of  Mr.  Pagers  method  of 
illustrating  different  processes  of  teaching. 

FousiMO-iN  rmooBai. 

This  ooneists  in  lecturing  to  a  dim  of  children  upon  every  subject  which  oc- 
curs to  the  teacher,  it  bein^  his  chief  aim  to  bring  before  them  as  many  facts  in  a 
limited  time  as  possible.  It  is  os  if  he  should  provide  himself  with  a  basket  of 
sweetmeats,  aud  every  time  he  should  come  within  reach  of  a  child,  should  seixe 
him,  aud  compel  him  to  swallow — regardless  of  the  condition  of  his  stomach — 
whatt'ver  tra-nli  lie  should  happen  firtit  to  force  into  his  mouth.  Children  are  in- 
deed fond  of  HweetmeatB,  but  tbey  do  not  like  to  have  them  admrnUtertd — and 
every  phy8iolo<^ist  knows  there  is  such  a  thing  as  eating  enough,  even  of  an  agree- 
able thing,  to  inuke  one  sick,  and  thus  produce  loathing  forever  after.  Now  many 
teachers  ure  just  such  mifl^uided  caterers  for  the  mind.  They  are  ready  to  seize 
upon  the  victimif  of  their  kindness,  force  open  their  mental  gullets,  and  pour  in, 
without  mercy  nnd  without  discretion,  whatever  sweet  thing  they  may  have  at 
hand,  even  though  they  surfeit  and  nauseate  the  poor  sufferer.  The  mind,  by 
th!s  pnK^ss,  bcconus  a  mere  pateive  recipient^  taking  in  without  much  resistance 
whatever  is  pr«.-8ented,  till  it  is  full. 

**A  passive  recipient !''  said  one  to  his  friend,  "  what  is  a  poBtite  recipient  7" 
"A  passive  recipient,"  replied  his  friend,  *^  is  a  two-gallon  jug.  It  holds  just  two 
gallous,  and,  as  it  is  made  of  potters*  ware,  it  can  never  hold  but  just  two  gallons." 
This  is  not  nn  unfit  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  making  the  mind  a  passive  re- 
cipient. Whenever  the  teacher  docs  not  first  excite  inquiry,  first  prepare  the 
mind  by  waking  it  up  to  a  desire  to  know,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  out  by  itself, 
but  proceeds  to  Uiink  for  the  child,  and  to  give  him  the  results,  before  they  are 
denred,  or  before  they  Imvo  been  sought  for — he  makes  the  mind  of  the  child  a 
two-gallon  jug^  into  which  he  may  pour  just  two  gallons^  but  no  more.  And 
if,  day  after  day,  ho  should  continue  to  pour  in,  day  at\er  day  he  may  expect  that 
what  ho  pours  in  will  all  run  over.  The  mind,  so  far  as  retention  is  concerned, 
will  act  like  the  jug;  that  is,  a  part  of  what  is  poured  in  to-day  will  be  diluted 
by  a  part  of  that  which  is  forced  in  to-morrow,  and  that  agiiin  will  be  partially 
displaced  and  partially  mingled  with  the  next  day's  pouring,  till,  at  length,  there 
will  be  nothing  characteristic  left.  But,  aside  from  retention,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  jog  and  the  mind.  The  former  is  inert  material,  and  may  be 
as  good  a  jug,  after  such  use,  as  before.  But  the  miud  suffers  by  every  unsuc- 
cewful  effort  to  retail  n. 

This  process  of  lecturing  children  into  imbi*oility  is  altogether  too  frequently 
practiced  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  intelligent  teachers  will  pause  and  inquire, 
before  they  pursue  it  further. 

The  other  process  to  which  I  wish  to  call  att^'Ution,  is  that  which,  for  the  sake 
of  distinguishing  it  from  the  first,  I  shall  denominate  the 

ORAWINQ-OUT    PROCESS. 

This  consists  in  asking  what  the  lawyers  call  leading  questione.  It  is  prac- 
ticed, usually,  whenever  the  teacher  desires  to  help  along  the  pupil.  "John,** 
says  the  teacher,  when  conducting  a  recitation  in  Long  Divisi<in,  "  John,  what  is 
the  number  to  be  divided  called?*'  John  hesitates.  ''Is  it  the  dividend?**  says 
the  teacher.  *'  Yes,  sir  ;  tlie  dividend.''  **  Well,  John,  what  is  that  which  is 
left,  after  dividing,  called  ? — the  remainder — is  it  ?*'  "  Yes,  sir."  A  visitor  now 
enters  the  room,  and  the  teacher  desires  to  show  off  John*s  talents.  **  Well,  John, 
of  what  denomination  is  the  remainder  T' 

John  looks  upon  the  floor. 

**  Is  n*t  it  always  the  same  as  the  dividend,  John  ?-' 

"  Yes,  sir." 

'*  Very  well,  John,*^  says  the  teacher,  soothingly,  "  what  denomination  is  thia 
dividend  ?*'  pointing  to  the  work  on  the  board.    *^ Dollars,  is  it  not?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  dollars.^ 

**  Very  well ;  now  what  la  this  remainder  T' 

John  hesitates. 

'<  Why,  doUmr§  too,  it  nU  it  P  sajs  ^  tMcher. 


D  PEKKIMS  FAOE. 


A  clnss  H  cnljpd,  lo  be  rinmined  in  histoty.  They  hare  commitled  the  text- 
book to  mpmary  ;  llial  is,  Ihey  have  leameil  tlie  wards.  Tlipy  go  on  fiiiety  for  • 
time.  Al  length  oac  henlHIii.  The  teacher  adroitly  oaka  a  question  In  the  lu- 
gnnge  oT  the  tent.  Thus :  "  Early  in  the  morning,  on  (A(  11  lit  af  Srplemhr, 
what  did  Ihe  leHalf  Briliih  army  do  1"  Tho  pupil,  lliiw  liineTy  reawureJ,  pro- 
oeoda:  "Early  inthemBTnmg,on llit  \llh ej Sfplembtr,  Iht  tehth  Brilifli  <mny, 
drawD  op  in  two  difiBioDa,  Mjinmenced  the  expreled  hhhuU."  I^lere  >gaia  ibe 
ponses.  The  lesoher  proiwfda  lo  inquire  -.  "  Well — '  Agreenhly  to  llie  plan  of 
Howe,  the  rieht  wng'  did  what  I" 

Pupil.     '•AgTttabiy  (o  the  plan  of  Hotiit,  lie  right  King '' — 

TiarhiT.     "The  right  loing,  aimmaad'd  by  wbrmil" 

Fapil.  "Oh  !  'Agreeably  lo  the  plan  of  ifrat,  the  right  aing,  cammandti 
fcy  Knvphfliuien,  mado  a  feint  of  orowing  the  Brandywine,  at  Chad's  Ford,'  "  tK. 

Th'ii  is  B  very  cammnn  way  ot  helping  a  dull  pupil  out  of  a  diHicnIty ;  and  I 
have  aeen  it  dune  to  adroitly,  thai  a  company  vt  TiBJIure  would  neree  that  It  WH 
wonderfal  to  nee  how  thoroughly  the  children  had  been  inslruet^  I 

1  may  further  lllnilnite  Ihla  drawiitg-out  prooeas,  by  dearribing  no  occnrroiM, 
which,  in  oompeny  with  a  friend  and  fellow-laboror,  1  once  witnea«cd,  A  teach- 
er, wbow  aehool  we  liaitcd,  culled  upon  the  oIbh  in  Colbnrn'a  First  Lemoi. 
They  rux-,  and  in  mngle  file  marched  In  the  umal  place,  with  their  books  in  hand, 
and  stood  ereel.     It  was  a  very  good-looking  clam. 

"  Where  do  you  beoin  V  said  the  leaoher,  taking  the  book. 

Pupils.     On  Ihe  mh  page,  third  qneslion. 

Teacher.    Read  it,  Charles. 

CharUt.  (Readi.)  "  A  man,  being  asked  how  many  sheep  he  had,  said  that 
he  bad  Ihem  in  two  pditnrcs ;  in  one  pasture  he  tiad  eight ;  that  Ibree-lbuTllii  of 
Iheee  were  just  one-third  of  wluit  he  hud  in  the  other.  IIow  many  wore  tber* 
in  the  other  f" 

Teacher.    Well,  Charles,  you  mmt  first  gelone-fonrthof  eight,  miut  you  not? 

Charlet.     T«,  sir. 

Teacher.     Well,  oue-fbnrth  of  eight  is  two,  if  n1  it  I 

Charlta.     Yes,  sir;  one-fourlh  oT  eight  ii  two. 

Teacher.     Well,  then,  ihree-lburths  will  ho  three  times  two,  woti"t  ill 

CharUt.     Yes,  sir. 

Teacher.    Weil,  three  times  two  are  aii,  eh  7 

Charlet.     Tea,  sir. 

Teacher.    Very  well.    (A  pause.)    Now  tho  book  says  that  1 
aiw-thir<l  of  what  he  bad  In  Ihe  other  pasture,  don't  it? 

Charle».     Tea,  sir. 

Teacher.    Thai,  if  six  ia  oDB-thlrd,  three-thirds  will  bo— ih 


Chariei. 

Tearher. 

Charle:    Yes. 

Teacher.    Then  ho  hod  eighteen  abcep  ir 


d  three  limra  six  arc — eigbtecn,  a 


le  olher  poirtupe,  had  be  T 


Ttaehrr.    Neil ;  take  Ibe  next  ooe. 

Al  thia  p(dnl  I  Interposed,  and  aaked  Ihe  teacher  if  tic  would  request  CbnrlM 
to  go  throDgh  it  alone.  "  Ob,  yes,"  aaid  the  learher,  "  Charles,  yua  maj^  do  It 
again,"  Charles  again  read  the  question,  and — looked  Up.  "  Well,"  laid  tb* 
iteacher,  "  You  mnal  lirat  get  one-fourth  of  eight,  murt  n't  you  T"  "  Tea,  iSr." 
"And  ona-fourlh  of  eight  is  two.  in  n 'I  iit"  "Yes,  sir."  And  so  tha  proceas 
went  on  as  before,  till  the  final  eighteen  »heep  were  draaa  Out  at  befi>re.  The 
-teacher  now  looked  round,  with  lU  air  which  seeuied  lo  say,  "  Now,  I  aoppusa 
yon  are  satisfied." 

"Sball/oakCharlcsladoitagnlnT"  said  I.  The  leaoher  asKnted.  Cbarief 
again  read  the  question,  and  again — looked  up.  I  waited,  and  ha  wailed  ;— but 
-the  teacher  ooulil  not  wait.  "  Why.  Charles,"  anid  he.  impatiemly ;  "yoowml 
ono-fourth  af  eight,  don't  you  I"     "  Tea,  air,"  aaid  Charles,  promptly;  and  I 
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tbonffht  belt  not  to  innst  further  at  this  time  npon  a  repetition  of  ^'  yet,  «ir,"  and 
the  ofaas  were  allowed  to  proceed  in  their  own  way. 

This  is,  indeed,  an  extreme  ease ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  fiilr  sample  of  that  teacher's 
method  of  stopcfyiug  mind.  This  habit  of  assisting  the  pnpi),  to  some  extent,  is, 
however,  a  very  common  one,  and  as  deleterious  to  mind  as  it  b  common.  The 
teacher  should  at  onoe  abandon  this  practice,  and  require  the  scholar  to  do  tkt 
talking  at  recitation.  I  need  hardly  suggest  that  such  a  course  of  extraction  at 
recitation,  aside  from  the  waste  of  time  by  both  parties,  and  the  waste  of  strength 
bv  the  teacher,  has^a  direct  tendency  to  make  the  scholar  miserably  superficial. 
For  why  should  he*  study,  if  he  knows  from  constant  experience  that  the  teach- 
er, by  a  leading  question,  will  relieve  him  from  all  embarraannent  ?  It  has 
often  been  remarked,  that  ^  the  teacher  makes  the  school."  Perhaps  in  no 
way  can  he  more  effectoally  make  an  inefficient  school,  than  by  this  drawing-oui 
proceu, 

I  look  upon  the  two  procesies  just  described,  as  very  prominent  and  prevalent 
faults  in  our  modem  teaching ;  and  if,  by  describing  them  thus  fully,  I  shall  in- 
duce any  to  set  a  guard  upon  their  practice  in  this  particular,  I  shall  feel  amply 
rewarded. 

THB   MOaa   BXOELLKNT  WAT. 

It  is  always  a  very  difficult  question  for  the  teacher  to  settle,  *'  How  far  shall  I 
help  the  pupil,  and  how  fur  shall  the  pupil  be  required  to  help  himself  7  *'  Tlie 
teaching  of  nature  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pupil  should  be  taught  mainly 
to  depend  on  his  own  resources.  This,  too,  I  think  b  the  teaching  of  common 
sense.  Whatever  is  learned,  should  be  so  thoroughly  learned,  that  the  next  and 
higher  step  may  be  comparatively  easy.  And  the  tuacher  should  always  inquire^ 
when  he  is  about  to  dismiss  one  subject,  whether  the  class  understand  it  so  weU 
that  they  can  go  on  to  the  next.  He  may,  indeed,  sometimes  give  a  word  of  suo- 
gestion  during  the  preparation  of  a  lesson,  and,  by  a  seasonable  hint,  save  the 
scholar  the  needless  loss  of  much  time.  But  it  is  a  very  great  evil,  if  the  pupils 
acquire  the  habit  of  running  to  the  teacher,  as  soon  as  a  slight  difficulty  presents 
itself,  to  request  him  to  remove  it.  Some  teachers,  when  this  happens,  will  send 
the  scholar  to  his  seat  with  a  reproof  perhaps ;  while  othera,  with  a  mistaken  kind- 
nes8,  will  answer  the  question,  or  solve  the  problem  themselves,  as  the  shortest 
way  to  get  rid  of  it.  Both  these  courses  are,  in  general,  wrong.  Tlie  inquirer 
should  never  be  fh>wned  upon ;  this  may  discourage  him.  He  should  not  be  re- 
lieved from  labor,  as  this  will  diminish  his  self-reliance  without  enlightening  him ; 
for  whatever  is  done  for  a  scholar,  without  his  having  studied  closely  upon  it  him-' 
self,  makes  but  a  feeble  impression  upon  him,  and  is  soon  forgotten.  The  true 
way  is,  neither  to  discourage  inquiry  nor  answer  the  question.  Converse  with 
the  scholar  a  little  as  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  question ;  refer  him  to  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  before  learned,  or  has  now  lost  sight  of;  perhaps  call  his  at- 
tention to  some  rule  or  explanation  before  given  to  the  class ;  go  just  so  far  as  to 
enlighten  him  a  little,  and  put  kim  on  tke  ocent^  then  leave  him  to  achieve  the 
victory  himself.  There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  discovering  a  difficult  thing  for 
one's  self — and  the  teacher  does  the  scholar  a  lasting  injury,  who  takes  this  Meas- 
ure from  him.  The  teacher  should  be  simply  suggestive,  but  should  never  take 
the  glory  of  a  victory  fh>m  the  scholar,  by  doing  nis  work  for  him ;  at  least,  not 
until  he  has  given  it  a  thorough  trial  himself. 

The  skin  of  the  teacher,  then,  will  be  best  manifested,  if  he  can  contrive  to 
awaken  such  a  spirit  in  the  pupil,  that  he  shall  be  very  unwilling  to  be  assisted ;  if 
he  can  kindle  up  such  a  zeal,  that  the  pupil  will  prefer  to  try  again  and  agam  before 
he  will  consent  that  the  teacher  shall  interpose.  I  shall  never  forget  a  class  of 
boys,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who,  in  the  study  of  algebra,  had  im- 
bibed this  spirit.  A  difficult  question  had  been  before  the  class  a  day  or  two, 
when  I  suggested  giving  them  some  aosfstance.  ^^Not  tthdof,  sir,"  was  the 
spontaneous  exclamation  of  nearly  every  one.  Nor  shall  I  fon^  the  expression 
that  beamed  from  the  countenance  of  one  of  them,  when,  elaiea  with  his  sooeess, 
he  forgot  the  proprieties  of  the  school,  and  aodibly  excteimed,  "/^ve  got  it ! 
I  'ne  got  it  7"  It  was  a  great  day  for  him ;  he  felt,  as  he  sever  before  had  felt^ 
his  own  might  Nor  was  it  less  gratifying  to  me,  to  find  that  his  fellows  were 
still  nnwilRng  to  know  his  method  of  solntion.  The  next  da^  a  large  nnmber 
brought  a  solution  of  their  own,  each  showing  evidence  of  originality.    A  ofaMi 
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that  has  once  attained  to  a  feeling  like  this,  will  go  on  to  odacate  themselreBy 
when  they  AiaW  have  left  the  lohool  and  the  living  teacher. 

As  to  the  communioation  of  knowledge,  aside  from  that  immediately  connected 
with  school-stndies,  there  is  a  more  excellent  way  than  that  of  pouring  it  in  by 
the  process  already  described.  It  is  but  just  that  I  should  give  a  specimen  of 
the  method  of  doing  this.    I  shall  now  proceed  to  do  so,  under  the  head  of 

WAKING   UP  MIND. 

The  teacher  of  any  experience  knot's  that,  if  he  will  excite  a  deep  and  profit- 
able interest  in  his  school,  he  must  teach  many  things  besides  book-»tudie».  In 
our  common  schools,  there  will  always  be  a  company  of  small  children,  who,  not 
yet  having  learned  to  read  understandingly,  will  have  no  means  of  interesting 
themselves,  and  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  teacher  for  the  interest  they  take 
in  the  school.  This,  to  them,  is  perhaps  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives. 
Whatever  impression  is  now  made  upon  them  will  be  enduring.  If  there  they 
become  disguated  with  the  dullness  and  confinement  of  school,  and  associate  the 
idea  of  pain  and  repulsiveness  with  tliat  of  learning,  who  can  describe  the  injury 
done  to  their  minds  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  is  really  skillful,  and  ex- 
cites in  them  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  leads  them  in  suitable  ways  Ut  olMerve,  to 
think,  and  to  feel,  that  the  school  is  a  happy  place  even  fur  children,  it  is  one  great 
point  gained. 

I  may  suggest  hero,  then,  that  it  would  be  well  to  set  apart  a  few  minutes  once 
a  day,  for  a  general  exercise  in  the  school ;  when  it  should  be  required  of  all  to 
lay  by  their  studies,  assume  an  erect  attitude,  and  give  their  undivided  attention 
to  whatever  the  teacher  may  bring  before  them.  Such  a  course  would  have  its 
physiological  advantages.  It  would  relievo  the  minds  of  all  for  a  fuw  minutes. 
The  erect  attitude  is  a  healthful  one.  It  would  also  serve  as  a  short  respite  from 
duty,  and  thus  refresh  the  older  scholars  from  study.  I  may  further  add,  that, 
for  the  benefit  of  these  small  children,  every  general  exercise  should  be  conducted 
with  reference  to  Mem,  and  such  topics  should  be  introduced  as  they  can  understand. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  remarks  to  give  a  epecimen  of  the  manner 
of  conductiug  such  exercises,  for  a  few  days,  with  reference  to  waking  up  mind 
in  the  school,  and  also  in  the  district. 

Let  us  supjMMte  that  the  teacher  has  promised  that,  on  the  next  day,  at  ten  min- 
utes past  t^'H  o'clock,  he  shall  request  the  whole  school  to  give  tlieir  attention  five 
minutes,  while  ho  shall  bring  something  there  to  which  he  shall  call  the  attention, 
especially  of  the  little  boys  and  girls  under  seven  years  of  age.  This  very  an- 
nouncement will  excite  an  interest  both  in  school  and  at  home ;  and  when  the 
children  come  in  the  morning,  they  will  be  more  wakeful  than  usual  till  the  fixed 
time  arrives.  It  is  very  important  that  this  time  should  be  fixed,  and  that  the  ut- 
most punctuality  should  be  observed,  both  as  to  tlie  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
exercise  at  the  precise  time. 

The  teacher,  it  should  be  supposed,  has  not  made  such  an  announcement  with- 
out considering  what  he  can  do  when  the  time  arrives,  lie  should  have  a  well- 
digested  plan  of  operation,  and  one,  which  he  knows  beforehand,  that  he  can  suc- 
cessfully execute. 

I^t  us  sup{)OBe  that,  in  preparing  for  this  exercise,  he  looks  about  him  to  find 
some  object  which  be  can  make  his  text;  and  that  he  finds  upon  his  study-table 
an  ear  of  corn.  lie  thinks  carefully  what  he  can  du  with  it,  nnd  then,  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction,  he  puts  it  in  his  pocket  for  the  *^  general  exercise.'' 

In  the  morning  he  goes  through  the  accustomed  duties  of  the  first  hour,  per- 
haps more  cheerfully  than  usual,  because  he  finds  there  is  more  of  animation  and 
wakefulness  in  the  school.  At  the  precise  time,  he  gives  the  signal  agreed  upon, 
and  all  the  pupils  drop  their  studies  and  sit  erect  When  there  is  perfect  silence 
and  strict  attention  by  all,  he  takes  from  his  pocket  the  ear  of  com,  and  in  silence 
holds  it  up  before  the  school.  The  children  smile,  for  it  is  a  familiar  object;  and 
they  probably  did  not  suspect  they  were  to  hvtfed  with  com. 

Teacher.  *^  Now,  children,"  addressing  himself  to  the  youngest,  "  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  only  one  question  to-day  about  this  ear  of  com.  If  you  can  answer  it, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  ;  if  the  little  boys  an  girls  upon  the  front  seat  can  not  give 
the  answer,  I  will  let  those  in  the  next  seat  try ;  and  so  on,  till  all  have  tried,  un- 
less our  time  should  expire  before  the  right  answer  is  given.    I  shall  not  be  sur- 
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prised  if  none  of  yon  gpve  the  answer  I  am  thinking  of.  As  soon  as  I  ask  the 
question ,  those  who  are  under  seven  years  old,  that  think  they  can  give  an  an- 
swer, may  raise  tlieir  hand.    What  is  this  bar  or  corn  poe  ?  " 

SeTcrai  of  the  children  raise  their  hands,  and  the  teacher  points  to  one  alter 
another,  in  order,  and  they  rise  and  give  their  answers. 

Mary,    It  is  to  feed  the  geese  with. 

John.    Yes,  and  the  hens  too,  and  the  pigs. 

Sarah.    My  father  gives  com  to  the  cows. 

By  this  time  the  hands  of  the  youngest  scholars  are  all  down,  for,  ^ving  been 
taken  a  little  by  surprise,  their  knowledge  is  exhausted.  So  the  teacher  says  that 
th(ise  between  seven  and  ten  years  of  age  may  raise  their  hands.  Several  in- 
stantly appear.  Thj  teacher  again  indicates,  by  pointing,  those  who  may  give 
the  answer. 

Charles.     My  father  gives  com  to  the  horses,  when  the  oats  are  all  gone. 

Daniel.     We  give  it  to  the  oxen  and  cows,  and  we  tai  the  hogs  upon  com. 

Laura,  It  \h  good  to  eat.  They  shell  it  from  the  cobs,  and  send  it  to  mill,  and 
it  is  grt)und  into  meal.     They  make  bread  of  the  meal,  and  we  eat  it 

This  Inst  pupil  has  looked  a  little  further  into  domestic  economy  than  those  who 
answered  before  her.  Hut,  by  this  time,  perhaps  before,  the  five  minutes  have 
bt'en  nearly  expended,  and  yet  several  hands  are  up,  and  the  fiioes  of  several  are 
beaming  with  eagerness  to  tell  their  thoughts.  Let  the  teacher  then  say,  ^^  We 
will  have  no  more  answers  to-day.  You  may  think  of  this  matter  till  to-morrow, 
and  then  1  will  let  you  try  again.  I  um  sorry  ii>  tell  you  that  none  of  you  have 
mentioned  the  use  I  was  thinking  of,  though  I  confess  I  expected  it  every  minute. 
I  shall  nut  bi  8urpr'.S'.'d  if  no  one  of  you  give  this  answer  to-morrow.  1  shall  now 
put  the  ear  of  corn  in  my  desk,  and  no  one  of  you  must  speak  to  me  about  it  till 
to-morrow.     You  may  now  take  your  studies."  , 

The  children  now  breathe  more  freely,  while  the  older  ones  take  their  studies, 
and  the  next  chiw  is  csilled.  In  order  to  success,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  teaehi>r  should  positively  refuse  to  hold  any  convoraaUon  with  the  children  on 
th(?  subject,  till  the  next  time  for  "  general  exercise." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  fort^noon,  the  teacher  will  very  likely  observe 
some  sigHH  of  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  those  little  children  who  have  been 
habitually  dull  bef  )re.  And,  perhaps  some  child,  eager  to  impart  a  new  discovery, 
will  seek  an  opportunity  to  make  it  known  during  the  forenoon.  ^*  Wait  till 
to-morrow,"  Fhonld  be  the  t<'nclier'8  only  reply. 

Now  let  n»  follow  thes.'  children  as  they  are  dismissed,  while  they  bend  their 
steps  toward  home.  They  clufftor  together  in  groups,  as  they  go  down  the  hill, 
and  they  si^eni  to  be  earnefitly  engaged  in  conversation. 

**  I  don't  believe  it  has  any  other  use,"  say*  John. 

**'  Oh,  yes,  it  ban,"  says  Susan  ;  *^  our  teacher  would  not  say  so,  if  it  had  not. 
Bes!desi,  did  you  not  see  what  a  knowing  look  he  had,  when  he  drew  up  his  brow, 
and  said  he  guessed  we  could  n't  find  it  out  7" 

*^  Well,  I  mean  to  ask  my  mother,"  snyn  little  Mary ;  **  I  guess  she  can  tell." 

By  and  by,  as  they  puss  a  6eld  of  c<irn,  Sanmel  s(>cs  a  squirrel  running  across 
the  street,  with  both  his  cheeks  distendiHl  with  *"  plunder.^' 

At  home,  too,  the  ear  of  corn  is  made  the  subject  of  conversation.  ^  What  is 
an  ear  of  corn  for,  mother  ?  "  says  little  Mury,  as  sorin  as  they  have  taken  a  seat 
at  the  dinner  table. 

Mother.  An  ear  of  com,  child?  why,  don*t  you  know?  It  b  to  feed  the 
fowls,  and  the  pigs,  and  the  cattle ;  and  we  make  bread  of  it,  too — 

Mary,     Yes,  we  told  all  that ;  but  the  teacher  says  that  is  not  all. 

Mother.     The  teacher  ? 

Mary.  Yes,  ma*am  ;  the  teacher  had  an  ear  of  com  at  school,  and  he  asked 
us  what  it  was  for ;  and,  after  we  had  told  him  every  thing  we  could  think  of,  he 
said  there  was  another  thing  still.     Now  I  want  to  find  out,  so  that  /  can  tell  him. 

Tlie  consequence  of  this  would  be  that  the  family — ^father,  mother,  and  older 
brothen  and  sisters — would  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  ear  of  corn.  The  same,  or  something  like  this,  wonld  be  true  in  other  (ami- 
lies  In  the  district ;  and,  by  the  next  momtng,  several  children  would  have  aoroe- 
thing  fbrther  to  oommunieste  on  the  subject.  The  hour  would  this  day  be  await- 
ed with  great  interest,  and  the  first  signal  would  produce  perfect  ailence. 
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The  teacher  now  takes  the  ear  of  corn  from  ihe  desk,  and  displays  it  before  the 
sehool ;  and  quite  a  number  of  hands  are  instantly  raised,  aa  if  eager  to  be  the 
first  to  tell  what  other  use  they  have  discovered  for  it. 

The  teacher  now  says,  pleasantly :  ^*  The  use  I  am  thinking  of,  you  have  all  ob- 
served, I  have  no  doubt ;  it  is  a  very  important  use  indeed ;  but,  as  it  is  a  little  out 
of  the  common  course,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  you  can  not  give  it  Uowever, 
you  may  try." 

"  It  is  good  to  boil !  *'*  says  little  Susan,  almost  springing  from  the  floor  as  she 
speaks. 

^  And  it  is  for  squirrels  to  cat,"  says  little  Samuel.  **  I  saw  one  carry  away  a 
whole  mouthful,  yesterday,  from  the  cornfield." 

Others  still  mention  other  uses,  which  they  have  observed.  They  mention 
other  animals  which  feed  upon  it,  or  other  modes  of  cooking  it.  The  older  pu- 
pils begin  to  be  interestc*d,  aud  they  add  to  the  list  of  uses  named.  Perhaps, 
however,  none  will  name  the  one  the  tt'aeher  has  in  his  own  mind ;  he  should 
eordially  welcome  the  answer,  if  perchance  it  is  given ;  if  none  should  give  it,  ho 
may  do  as  he  thinks  best  about  giving  it  himself  ou  this  occasion.  Perhaps,  if 
thae  is  time,  he  may  do  so — after  the  following  manner : — 

**  I  have  told  you  that  the  answer  I  was  seeking  was  a  very  simple  one ;  it  ia 
something  you  have  all  observed,  and  you  may  be  a  little  disappointed  when  I 
tell  you.  The  use  I  have  been  thinking  uf  for  the  ear  of  corn  is  this : — Jt  i»  to 
plant.  It  is  for  teed^  to  propagate  that  species  of  plant  called  corn."  Here  the 
ehildren  may  look  disappointed,  as  much  as  to  say,  *^  we  knew  that  before." 

The  teacher  continues:  '*  And  this  is  a  very  important  use  for  the  com;  for  if 
for  one  year  none  should  be  planted,  and  all  the  ears  that  grew  the  year  before 
should  be  consumed,  we  should  have  no  more  com.  This,  then,  was  the  great 
primary  design  of  the  corn ;  the  other  uses  you  have  named  were  merely  soooad- 
ary.  But  I  mean  to  make  something  more  of  my  ear  of  corn.  My  next  ques- 
tion is: — Do  OTiiEa  rLANTs  havk  scBDs7"t 

Here  is  a  new  field  of  inquiry.  Many  hands  are  instantly  raised  ;  but,  as  the 
five  minutes  by  this  time  have  passed,  leave  them  to  answer  at  the  next  time. 

^^Have  •iher  plantt  seeds  7^^  the  childr^  begin  to  inquire  in  their  own  minds, 
and  each  bi'gins  to  think  over  a  list  of  such  plants  as  he  is  familiar  with.  When 
they  are  dismissed,  they  look  on  the  way  home  at  the  plants  by  the  roadside,  and 
when  they  reach  liome,  they  run  to  the  garden.  At  the  table,  they  inquire  of 
their  parents,  or  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

At  the  next  exercise,  they  will  have  more  than  they  can  toll  in  five  minutes,  as 
the  results  of  their  own  observation  and  research.  When  enough  has  been  said 
by  the  children,  as  to  the  plants  which  have  seeds,  the  next  question  may  be : — 
Do  ALL  rLANTs  HAVE  6REDS  ?  This  questiou  will  lead  to  much  inquiry  at  home, 
wherever  b(»tauy  is  not  well  understood.  There  are  many  who  are  not  aware 
that  all  plants  have  seeds.  Very  likely  the  ferns  (common  brakes,)  will  bo  no- 
ticed by  the  children  themselves.  They  may  also  name  several  other  plants  which 
do  not  exhibit  their  apparatus  for  seeii-boaring  very  conspicuously.  This  will 
prepare  the  way  for  the  teacher  to  impart  a  little  information.  Nor  is  there  any 
harm  in  doing  so,  whenever  he  is  i^tisBed  that  the  mind  has  been  suitably  exer- 
cieed.  The  mind  is  no  longer  a  "  passive  recipient ;"  aud  ho  may  be  sore  that,  by 
inquiry,  it  has  increased  its  capacity  to  contain^  and  any  fact  which  now  answers 
inquiry,  will  be  most  carefully  stored  up. 

The  next  question  may  be : — Do  treks  have  seeos  ?     As  the  children  next  go 

*  The  children  themselves  will  be  sure  to  find  some  new  answers  to  Mich  qiief^rions  as  the 
al>ove.  In  fEiviof  in  substance  this  lecture  to  a  gathering  of  teachers,  in  the  Autumn  of  194.\ 
in  one  of  the  busy  villages  of  New  York,  where,  also,  the  pupils  of  one  of  the  district  schools 
were  present,  bv  invitation,  I  had  described  a  process  similar  to  that  which  has  been  dwelt 
upon  above.  I  had  given  the  supposed  answers  for  the  firt^  day.  and  haii  described  the  cbil* 
dren  as  pressing  the  question  at  home.  When  I  had  proceedecl  as  far  as  to  take  up  the  ear  of 
corn,  the  second  day,  and  had  spoken  of  ihe  possibility  that  Ihe  true  answer  to  tne  question 
might  not  t>e  ^iveo,  I  turned  almost  instinctively  to  the  class  of  children  at  my  right,  sayins, 
*^j¥utt  tehat  ts  the  ear  of  com  fori"  A  little  boy,  some  six  years  of  age,  who  had  swai- 
kiwed  every  word,  and  whose  face  glowed  as  if  there  was  not  rfxim  enough  for  his  soul 
within  him,  twunded  upon  his  feet,  and  forgHtinv  the  publicity  of  the  place,  and  the  graviiy 
of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, clapping  bis  hands  forcibly  together,  **// '«  to  pool"  he  ex- 
claimed empbatlcallj,  very  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  audience.  His  mind  had  Imcd 
traJberfvp. 

t  PUsm  is  here  used  In  the  popular  sense. 
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out,  thoir  eyes  are  directed  to  the  trees  above  them.  The  frait-trees,  the  walnut, 
the  oak,  and  perhaps  the  pine,  will  be  selected  as  those  which  have  seeds.  They 
will,  however,  mention  quite  a  number  which  do  not,  or  which  tlK>y  think  do 
not  have  seeds.  Among  these  may  be  the  elm,  the  birch,  and  the  Lombardy 
poplar.  After  hearing  their  opinions,  and  the  results  of  their  observations,  take 
one  of  thoir  exceptions,  as  the  subject  of  the  next  question  : — Doet  the  elm  have 
»€ed$  7  This  will  narrow  their  inquiries  down  to  a  specific  case,  and  every  elm 
in  the  district  will  be  inquired  of  as  to  iti  testimony  on  this  point 

If  the  chiUiren  can  any  of  them  collect  and  give  the  truth  in  the  matter,  so 
much  the  better  \  but  if  they,  after  inquiring  of  their  parents  and  their  grandpa- 
rents, \\B  I  have  known  a  whole  school  to  do,  come  back,  inmsting  that  the  elm  has 
no  seeds ;  afU'r  hearing  their  reasons  for  their  belief,  and  perhaps  the  opinions  of 
their  p<irent8,  you  may  promise  to  tell  them  something  about  it  at  the  next  exer- 
cise. This  will  again  awaken  expectation,  not  only  among  the  children  but  among 
the  parents.     All  will  wish  to  know  what  you  have  to  bring  out. 

Ciri'St  care  should  be  taken  not  to  throw  any  disparagement  upon  the  opinions 
of  parents.     After  giving  the  signal  for  attention,  you  may  proceed  as  follows : — 

^^HoB  the  elm-tree  any  eeeds  ?  Perhaps,  children,  you  may  recollect,  after  the 
ookl  winter  has  passed  away,  that,  along  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  the  first 
of  April,  we  sometimes  have  a  warm,  sunny  day.  The  birds  perhaps  appear  and 
liegin  to  smg  a  little,  and  as  you  look  up  to  the  elm,  you  notice  that  its  buds  seem 
to  swell,  and  you  think  it  is  going  to  put  out  its  leaves.  Every  body  says  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  an  early  spring.  But,  aifter  this,  the  cold,  frosty  nights  and  windy  days 
come  on  again,  and  then  you  think  the  leaves  can  not  come  out  so  early.  Now,  if 
you  observe  carefully,  the  leaves  do  not  come  out  till  about  the  2<Uh  of  May,  or  per- 
haps thu  1st  of  June.     Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  like  what  I  have  described?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  we  remember  that." 

'*  Well,  the  next  time  you  see  the  buds  begin  to  open,  just  break  off  a  twig  of  a 
good  large  tree,  and  you  will  find  they  are  not  the  leaf-buds,  liut,  if  you  will 
watch  them  carefully  for  two  or  three  weeks,  you  will  find  that  each  bud  will  put 
out  some  beautiful  little  flowers,  brightly  colored,  and  slightly  fragrant.  If  you 
will  still  continue  to  watch  them,  you' will  find,  as  the  flowers  fall  off,  that  seed- 
vessels  are  formed,  shaped  very  much  like  the  parsnip  seed.  These  will  grow 
larger  and  larger  every  day,  and  by  and  by  they  will  turn  brown,  and  look  as  if 
they  wore  ripe.  JuHt  about  this  time  the  leaves  will  come  out;  and  soon  after, 
these  seods,  during  some  windy  day  or  night,  will  all  fiill  off.  The  ground  will 
be  covered  with  thousands  of  them.     Perhaps  you  have  seen  this." 

^  YeA,  sir,"  says  John ;  ^  Grandpa  call:*  that  elm-duet.^* 

'*  Perhaps  next  year  you  can  watch  this,  and  ask  your  parents  to  examine  it 
with  you.     But  the  five  minutes  are  ended." 

Now,  information  thus  communicated  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  mind,  hav- 
ing been  put  upon  the  stretch,  is  no  longer  a  paseive  recipient. 

The  next  question: — llow  ask  sebds  disseminatbd? — (of  course  explaining 
the  term — ^^ disseminated.^^) 

This  will  bring  in  a  fund  of  information  from  the  pupils.  They  will  mention 
that  the  thi8tle-soed  flieSy  and  so  does  the  seed  of  the  milkweed  ;  that  the  burs  of 
the  burdock,  and  some  other  seeds,  are  provided  with  hooks,  by  which  they  attach 
themselves  to  the  hair  of  animals  or  the  clothing  of  men,  and  ride  away  to  their 
resting-place,  which  may  be  a  hundred  miles  off.  Some  fall  into  the  water,  and  sail 
away  to  another  shore.  Some,  like  the  seed  of  the  touch-me-not,  are  thrown  to 
a  diMtnnce  by  the  burstinjif  of  the  elastic  pericarp ;  others,  as  nuts  and  acorns,  are 
carried  by  squirrels,  and  buried  beneath  the  leaves.  These  fiicts  would  mostly  be 
noticed  by  children,  when  once  put  upon  observation. 

Next  question  : — Are  plants  propagated  in  any  other  way  than  by  seeds  ? 

This  qui.'stion  would  call  their  attention  to  the  various  means  of  natural  and  ar- 
tiftoial  propainition,  by  layers,  by  oflbets,  by  suckers,  by  grafting,  by  budding,  Sec, 

Again: — Have  any  plants  more  ways  than  one  of  natural  propagation T 
Some  have  one  way  only — by  seeds,  as  the  annual  plants ;  some  have  two— by 
seeds,  and  by  roots,  as  the  potato ;  some  have  three— as  the  tiger-lily,  by  side- 
bulbs  from  the  roots,  by  stalk-bulbs^  and  by  the  seeds.  This  can  be  extended 
iodofiuitely. 

Let  it  lie  remembered  that  the  above  has  been  given  mmply  as  a  speeimsn  of 
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what  could  cosily  be  done  by  an  ingenions  teacher,  with  aa  common  a  thing  as 
an  ear  of  corn  for  the  text  Any  other  thing  would  answer  aa  well.  A  chip, 
a  tooth,  or  a  bone  of  an  animal,  a  piece  of  iron,  a  feather,  or  any  other  object, 
coald  be  made  the  text  for  adroitly  bringing  in  the  ti«e«  oj  wood^  the  food  ana 
habits  of  attimalty  the  use  and  comparative  value  of  metals,  the  covering  of 
birds,  their  migration,  the  covering  of  animals,  &o.,  &o.  Let  the  teacher  but 
think  what  department  he  will  dwell  upon,  and  then  he  can  easily  select  his  text; 
and,  if  he  has  any  tact,  he  can  keep  the  children  constantly  upon  inquiry. 
The  ad  vantages  of  the  above  course  are  many  and  great. 

1.  It  immediately  puts  the  minds  of  the  children  into  a  state  of  vigorous 
activity.  They  feel  tliat  they  are  no  longer  passive  recipients,  Tliey  are  incit^'d 
to  discover  and  ascertain  for  themselves.  They  are,  therefore,  profitably  em- 
ployed, both  in  and  out  of  school ;  and,  as  a  consc^quence,  are  more  easily  governed. 
A  habit  of  observation  is  easily  cultivated  in  tliem ;  and  what  an  advantage  is  this 
for  a  child  !  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  many  people  go  through  tlie 
world,  without  seeing  half  the  objects  which  are  brought  within  their  reach.  It 
would  be  the  same  to  them  if  their  eyes  were  half  the  time  closed.  If  they 
travel  through  a  country  presenting  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  or  the  most  inter- 
esting geological  features,  they  see  notliing.  Tht7  grow  up,  among  all  the  won- 
ders of  God's  works,  amid  all  the  displays  of  his  wisdom,  of  his  design,  to  no 
purpose.  They  study  none  of  the  plans  of  nature ;  and  by  all  the  millions  of  ar- 
rangements which  God  has  made,  to  delight  the  eye,  to  gratify  the  taste,  to  ex- 
cite the  emotions  of  pleasure  ini»te<id  of  pain,  they  are  neither  the  happier  nor 
the  wiser.  What  a  blessing,  then,  it  is  to  a  cliild,  to  put  his  mind  upon  inquiry; 
to  open  his  eyes  to  obskTve  what  his  Cre<itor  intended  his  intelligent  creatures 
should  b4.h(»ld,  of  his  g«)odncss,  his  wisdom,  his  power.  And  how  far  supiTior  is 
he,  who  teaches  a  child  to  see  for  himself,  and  to  think  for  himself,  to  him  who 
sees  and  thinks /or  the  child,  and  thus  practically  inviti>s  the  pupil  to  close  his  own 
eyes,  and  gntpe  in  darkness  through  the  instructive  journey  of  life. 

2.  It  is  of  great  service  to  the  parents  in  the  district,  to  have  this  waking- 
up  process  in  operation.  Our  children  are  sometimes  our  best  teachers.  Parents 
are  apt  to  ^ruw  rusty  in  their  acquirements,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  designs 
of  providence,  that  the  inquisitiveness  of  ehildhtxxl  nhuuld  preserve  them  from 
sinking  into  mental  inactivity.  AVho  can  hear  the  inquiries  of  his  own  child  aAer 
knowleilge,  without  a  desire  to  supply  his  wants  ?  Now  it  is  ri^ht  for  the  teacher 
to  Ui>e  this  instrumentality  to  wake  up  mind  in  his  district.  Parents,  by  the  course 
I  have  recoinnu'ndetl,  very  soon  become  intcn'sti»d  in  these  daily  queftinns  of  the 
teacher ;  an<i  they  are  often  ns  eager  to  know  what  is  the  next  question  as  the 
children  an*  to  report  it.  This  course,  then,  will  supply  profitable  topics  of  con- 
verwition  at  the  fire-side,  and  very  likely  will  encounige  also  the  pursuit  of  useful 
reading,  [t  will  moreover  soon  awaken  a  dee{KT  interest  in  the  school,  on  the 
part  of  the  parents.  Tliey  will  begin  to  inquire  of  one  another  as  to  this  new 
measure ;  and  when  they  find  by  conference  that  the  feeling  in  this  matter  is  be- 
coming general,  they  will  desire  to  visit  the  school,  to  witness  this  as  well  as  the 
other  o)KM-ati<>ns(»f  the  teacher.  Tliis  will  se<'ure  parental  co-opi'ration  ;  and  thus, 
in  every  way,  the  infiuence  of  the  scho^d  will  be  hightened.  It  is  no  small  thing 
for  a  te.-icher  to  enlist  the  interest  of  his  patrons  in  the  success  of  his  school ;  and 
this  is  the  most  happily  done  through  the  pupils  themselves. 

3.  //  wakes  up  the  teacher*s  own  mind.  This  is  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant point  t(»  be  gained.  The  teacher,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  employment, 
by  daily  confinement  in  an  unhe.ilthy  atmosphere,  by  teaching  over  and  ovi;r  again 
that  with  which  he  is  quite  familiar,  by  boarding  with  people  who  are  inclined  to 
be  social,  and  by  the  fatigue  and  languor  with  which  he  finds  himself  oppressed 
every  night,  is  strongly  tempted  to  neglect  his  own  injprovement.  There  are  but 
few  who  rise  above  this  accumulation  of  impediments,  and  go  on,  in  spite  of  them, 
to  eminence  in  the  profession.  A  large  proportion  of  all  who  teach,  rely  upon 
the  attainments  with  which  they  commence ;  and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  finding  themselves  behind  the  age,  they  abandon  the  employment.  This 
is  very  natural.  Any  man  who  treads  in  a  beaten  track,  Uke  a  horse  in  a  mill, 
must  become  wearv,  however  valuable  the  product  may  be  which  he  grinds  out. 
It  is  essential  that  he  should  keep  his  own  interest  awake  by  some  exercise  of  his 
ingenuity,  and  that  h«  should  compel  himself  to  be  indostrioas  by  undertaking 
that  which  will  absolutely  demand  study. 
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ViaiT  TO  TBE  Tbacherb*  Sbminakt,  Andovee,  Mass. 
The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  at  Andovcr,  Mass., 
appeared  in  the  ^^AnnaU  of  Education  ^'  for  Augost,  1832 : — 

The  building  for  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  in  Andover,  is  pleasantly  situated  and  hand* 
soniely  constructed.  It  has  two  stories,  besides  the  basement.  1  could  not  help  con* 
t ranting  this  large,  elegant,  airy  mansion,  with  the  multitude  of  schooMiouses,  which 
are  every  where  to  be  found,  whoiie  narrow  dimensions  and  miserable  construction, 
better  fit  tliem  for  prisons  than  for  places  of  instruction. 

The  first  or  lower  story  embraces  the  principal  school  room,  a  spacious  entrance,  and 
a  room  for  a  library.  The  entrance  contains  suitable  places  for  depositing  hnts,  clothes, 
&c.,  and  a  stairway.  The  second  or  upper  story  includes,  besides  the  stairway  and 
entrance,  a  room  for  the  preparatory  school,  with  a  recitation  room  adjoining;  a  room 
for  goological,  mincralogical,  and  botanical  specimens,  and  a  room  for  lectures  in  phi- 
losophy, astronomy,  &c.,  with  the  necessary  apparatus. 

Part  of  the  basement  story  is  occupied  as  a  chemical  lecture  room  and  lalioratory. 
The  rest  is  designed  as  a  workshop,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  already  used  for  that  pur|K>se. 

All  these  rooms  are  furnished  with  appropriate  seats,  and  with  desks,  where  these 
are  necessary.  Tiie  desks  and  seats  of  the  principal  school  room  are  on  an  improved 
plan.  The  seats  consist  of  a  chair  firmly  fixed  to  the  floor,  with  a  very  low  back. 
The  apparatus  and  specimens  necessary  in  the  illustration  of  natural  science,  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  Keveral  rooms  appropriated  to  their  use.  The  electrical  apparatus,  in 
particulnr,  is  veiy  fine.  The  minerals,  and  geological  specimens  are  already  numer- 
ous, and  are  rapidly  accumulating,  through  the  exertions  of  the  teachers  and  their  pu- 
pils. The  chiMnical  laboratory  is  well  supplied.  The  library  contains  2UU  to  300  vol- 
umes, very  judiciously  sclcded. 

Every  lacility  might  be  afforded  for  the  comfort,  and  convenience,  and  progress  of  a 
much  larger  number  than  have  ever  yet  attended.  It  docs  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known  that  there  is  a  school  of  tlii.s  kind  existing  in  New  England,  sustaining  the  high 
character  which  might  justly  be  clialleiiged  by  this  institution. 

The  higher  deparimeiit  is  under  the  immediate  care  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall.  He  is  as- 
sisted in  this  denartinenl  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Barton,  and  in  the  preparatory  department  by 
Mr.  L.  Tonney,  both  of  whom  appear  to  be  well  qualified  for  their  tattk. 

School  Ixtoks  of  a  good  character  are  selet;ted,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  in- 
struction adopted.  But,  while  books,  and  apparatus,  and  hard  study,  are  deemed  indis- 
penKable  lo  thorough  and  elficient  nrngrt>ss,  much  is  accomplished  by  fainiliur,  con- 
versatioiud  lectures,  giving  the  Mtmlent  ample  o(>|X)rtunity  for  asking  (|uestions,  sug- 

f;rsting  doulitM,  &c.  No  attempts  are  niade  to  hurry  through  a  science,  tor  the  sake  of 
laving  gone  through  it ;  but  constant,  and  as  it  appi'ars  to  inc.  tuceetsful  efforts  are  made 
to  teach  every  thing  to  which  the  pupiPs  attention  is  called  thoroughly. 

In  both  departments  of  the  scIkmiI,  there  is  nothinz  of  that  routine  of  mere  memory 
work  which  is  «»o  often  witnessed  in  our  schools.  Those  methods  are  pursued,  gen- 
erally s[K!nkiiig,  in  every  exercise,  which  give  employment  to  the  whole  intellect,  and 
not  to  certain  Juvored  faculties  merely,  while  the  rest  are  suffered  to  lie  neglected.  If 
any  faculty  has  not  l)con  properly  (levelo|»ed.  in  the  early  years  of  instruction,  a  course 
is  here  pursued  which  is  most  hamiily  adapted  to  awaken  and  excite  its  slumbering 
energies,  and  bring  it  into  habits  of  cheerful,  healthy,  vigorous  action. 

The  spelling  lessons  are  usually  short.  Few,  if  any,  words  are  studied  acconling 
to  the  arbitrary  arrangement  of  moat  dictionaries  and  spelling  books,  ^metiraes  the 
teacher  dictates  a  series  of  wonis,  which  the  pupils  write  on  their  sUtes ;  at  others, 
they  are  requested  to  select  all  the  words  of  a  certain  class  which  they  can  recollect, 
and  write  them  down,  thus  forming  their  own  spelling  lessons.  By  classes  of  words 
is  meant  all  which  lielong  to  a  certain  occupation,  ait,  tribe  of  animals,  &c.  Thus,  at 
one  time,  their  spelling  lesson  will  consist  of  the  names  of  all  the  birds  of  prey  they 
can  think  of;  at  another,  of  all  the  implements  used  in  husbandry,  or  in  some  mechan- 
ical occupation.  The  examination  of  these  lessons  by  the  instructor,  is  often  accom- 
panied by  much  useful  and  familiar  conversation  on  various  topics,  not  excluding  moral 
and  religious  subjects.     Many  other  methods  of  teaching  spelling  are  adopted. 

I  was  never  before  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  prevailing  deficiencies  in  teaching 
reading,  as  while  witnessing  the  performances  of  these  pupils.  I  was  so  much  ashamed 
of  my  own  neglect  of  distinctness,  and  propriety  of  enunciation,  that  I  resolved  at  the 
moment  never  to  read  or  speak  before  others  again,  till  1  had  subjected  myself  to  a 
thorough  drilling  on  these  points. 

Arithmetic  was  also  taught  in  a  very  judicious  manner,  in  both  the  higher  and  lower 
departments.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  difficult  subject  of  carrying.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  close  attention  is  given  to  penmanship  onee  in  two  days. 

in  both  departments  of  the  institution,  every  branch  is  pursued,  as  far  as  possible, 
independently  of  every  other.  By  this  is  meant  that  every  study  has  iu  appropriate 
hour  and  space,  and  when  that  hour  arrives,  it  is  exclusively  attended  to.  In  the  higher 
department,  the  exercises  for  every  day  of  the  week  are  written  down  plainly  and  mi- 
nutely, and  a  monitor  rina  a  bell  at  the  arrival  of  the  time  for  every  new  exercise. 
80  exact  is  the  order,  and  so  accustomed  to  it  have  the  atudents  become,  that,  so  far  aa 
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»:tp1ine  is  cone 
ptovilW  Ihn  IDOB  ...  , 

Tbe  higher  hmnchc*  al  Ihs  mmhemilia.  geamphj,  grunmar,  hiitoty,  compoiiUon, 

~    whicb  iho  miicniian  of  Ihe  pupiU  it  ulted.  w  punued.  »  fu  »•  1  could 
If  UDie  miuiul  snil  tborougb  oianncr,  lU  (pelling,  n     ~ 
'  is  ever/  Ihiiw  rendered  latelligilde,  bal  btUrali^ 
DDDJl  ue  called  into  uipful  ftctirilj.     During  ay  viai 

:eil  b}  Ml  utuUDi,  vhidi  pramaed  Uj  I»   liif  biy  pn 
bt  iu  the  aemmary,  sod  ■  hymn  u  also  SKnel^nivs  ti 


lie.     Nol'oii 

DC,-™  of  lb 


M  ihc  cosviclHw. 


IS  aaooMTf  must  d«e|ilir  JMcnMiag  to 
•  1111.-1]  1  «u  unnuie  lu  reiiU,  thU  all  its  methods,  and  jilans,  ■ 
DHUltjr  hdHpled  lo  the  deielopmenl  and  fornnUon  of  chaiaclsr-     Ai  s 
iioH.  11  jually  ranks  lii^h ;  and  1  dt  not  bcliere  ii  haa  [nva  Uni  hi)pt])r  apprci 
at  a  place  of  EnDCuTiOH.  il  bss  Mill  higher  claims.     Knowledfc^of  the  I 

|ft>nd  wf  of  kna«led|ie.  ii  regarded  aa  of  udl 

In  lht>  liral  i^lxee.  Ihe  idiiiib  that  a  sound  mind  rrquirci  a  Muod  bodj  ii  not  (orRM- 
>i>>i.    TIk  tucsIiuiii>([heseniiDaryispecDliaf)7bsppj.    The  tnilding  is  kepi  ibamietilr 

iboi  ■iieniion  ■■hieli  its  BuncrlsiiFii  imporunue  demands.  The  imporlance  of  earij 
hwin  is  inciileatcd.  [ndeed.  sKrj  thing  which  fanirs  Ihe  besllb  is  remeinbeied  b;  Um 
lenchcit,  and.  so  far  aa  ciitunuIaMea  nay  peimil.  oonuallFd  and  directed. 

llui  the  JDielltciusl  and  moral  faabiis  uf  itie  puaOi  are  alu  »i*elT  nfanled,  Ndtb- 
inil  struck  me  inoro  than  Ihe  cheerful  loie  of  onler  which  seemed  in  preml.  Il  wu 
-  ot  Ike  order  of  a  priaooer  in  ihe  dungrsn,  but  of  the  heallbj.  happj  lalxircr.     Do  lbs 


[sHl.1 


:hd.,. 


I  it  irai  written  in  ehsisden  acarcely  leai  lt|ilile  ir 
curing  luch  aider,  I  uoticcd  seieial  Ibinga  Hhich  >p 


nerlT ;  bul  am  perauatled 
shsio  uf  influenrc.  al  pm 
ciptiae  am  ntder  aMdiaciidi 
kmofaoiti-    ■-'"■-   -- 


Ihcir  ooidi  and  adi 

HttUt  af  fonaiaiUii. — When  Ihe  hour  arritei  fat  opaoiog  t! 

Ihe  liiHi  for  lardy  pupils — be  ia  on  Ibe  spot  himself,  and  the  voi 

ha  i«  oflon  Mady  s  few  minuiet  beliue  the  lime.     Tbe  pupjla  know  il,  and  ihey  an 

ooorinfed  Ihe  leacLer  Is  in  eameM.     This  makes  iKctn  so. 

JVstknif  IS  AwTiirf,— This  is.  in  paM.  an  effect  of  Ihe  former  habiL  tf  "lime  1*11^ 
by  the  forelock."  them  la  leas  oeed  of  tauFiying.    Thett  will  b«  lime  (oi  omy  thing — 

le  losi  bj  looking  for  things 

Tkt  MsdW  uftcatw  onliT  hmatlf.—Evttj  xari.  eiery  tin.  ereiy  pcr/inaawi— I 
had  aJniMI  aaid  rtery  toak  of  the  lescben— inculcate  order  and  syHcm.  And  Ibe  pos- 
■rful  influence  of  eixinnle  ia  too  well  kDawn  to  need  any  eneomiuma, 

of  discipline  may  ban  bees  used  in  the  srmins>7  for- 


joM  been  mentioned,  have  _    _.,  .^^ 

uniaioing  il.    The  lUM  cud  lout  of  oidcr  uhI  dia- 
So  11  M  siih  BwiiTvs  to  pragteat.     Tbe  hahit  sni 
'  raakiRi;  impeoirei&enL  afipear  lo  iiwv  Ibal  knowU 
^.   ..  ,  Bid  of,  auuiatHH).  which  appears  to  be  discarded. 

1  know  of  nn  srhcnl  (or  boya,  wb«a  a  beUei  English  eduction  can  be  ulilsined. 

Were  il  nol  in  iMn.  I  could  wish  that  the  faibrrs  and  nxHbers  of  New  Enilsnd 
mighl  all  Bpend  a  faw  daji  ia  this  seminaiy.  If  a  knonicdge  of  iu  aelusl  emJilioii 
sbnU  lead  to  anlhing  nan*  eOiKiiie.  u  mifhi  induce  mani  lo  seitd  Ihrir  sons  then 
bra  (awyaan.lo  hanlht  iiwipeaLable  plnMiua  of  seeing  Ihem  molded  inli  uacbda 
of  hi(h-auaa«l  purtinass.  and  boly.  ■clf.deBiiBi  chatwcUr.  Hay  we  not  bupe  ihu  a 
kawalMlR  of  what  la  rOeeted  al  Xaiatr,  will  lewl  is  lbs  eslablishmeni  of  undw 
scfcocis  iMwo^huul  N*w  &ifland — W  \t  f  iinraini  M  laleLLf esce.  and  virtue,  and  pisty  f 
Lbctvam  en  ScaaM.-KiittM,  h;  ShnnI  R  IlatI,  Baton,  IHS<>.  p  13:i. 
CONTKNTa.    iMfanL  MinrwH»!htwponB«.ehsm»r,sBd»rfulu..f.>ft.iin 

iiarilHie'kaisL    Mwasaf JMW««.~l'  " 

.  ■»■  man  »s  ni^n*  bS5sB  w  a 


tin.  Bswalwiiiia  iii 1 1 a  st a aeb.^  l>w««teB «<  rtt. 
t  aC  IIMMtaaafbeM  1  -  J  r  ~  I  X-  Ardh 
mmt*  Wr«>M.  BMssy  TtftMiiili  ii  Geaeial 
'——•'•-t  sf  MMnitaK  sfyawaaaiM  wliea  deep  Im] 

aHy  JSl^OL  iTSiS  m^^m^*^' 


IXTRACT  FROM  AN  ADDRESt^ 


:CAT[OS  OF  THE  STATE  NOHMAL  SCHOOL  AT  S. 
August  IWi,  Iflol. 


The  Uouso  jou  hHTB  erected  is  not  to  much  dedirailed  \o  tlie  School  u  to 
tlie  public;  Ilia  iiuttitucion  liere  set  up  is  not  so  much  fur  Uie  benetlt  ot  tiw 
youti);  meo  and  women  who  may  bocoine  pupils,  ss  fortlie  benetit  or  the  poblit. 
wlilch  they  repreaeDt.  The  appeal  is,  tlkeivrore,  to  ihe  publiv  to  ruraiali  socb 
pupils,  in  number  and  L'liaracter,  thai  tlie  institution  idbj  soon  sueccBEruIly  enter 
upon  tlie  work  Ibr  wliii^h  it  i«  proporty  draij^cd.  But  the  dmnicCer  and  volua 
Ot  tlua  scUool  depend  on  llie  quoliljofils  leuoliera  inure  than  on  nil  lliiupBcLse. 
TUcj  Bliould  bo  thorouglily  instructed,  not  only  in  the  Itfauclien  luught,  but  in 
tlio  art  or  Imchiiiii;  tliein.  The  teadior  ouiilit  lo  have  attniiied  mui'h  that  the 
papil  is  yM  to  U'nrn  ;  ir  lie  luw  uot,  ho  can  Dot  utler  words  of  encouragioinenl, 
nor  eetiranle  the  cliani^ea  of  auMeiw.  It  ia  nut  enoogli  to  know  what  Is  con- 
titinod  in  the  texi-buiikj  tbe  pupil  shautd  know  that  at  least;  tlie  teaclier 
sliould  kntiw  n  |;rcut  deal  more.  A  person  ia  not  qualillcd  Ibr  the  office  of 
tenclier  when  In;  lias  lunslered  the  euutvntsuf  abook;  and  liaFv  m  fuc*,  no  right 
to  iuatnict  olliera  until  lie  has  mnstered  the  HUbjei^t."  Here  then  seeins  to  bo 
tho  Klst  of  the  whole  matter.  We  in  Maine  have  at  length  an  c^iportuulty  to 
da  iwmelliing  whicii  may  be  made  of  great  beni-fit  to  (Iil-  public  Bohmils  of  tho 
Bute,  ttnd,  througli  them,  to  (he  oauae  of  g^ncrnl  good  learning.  This  is  to  be 
done  through  the  inalnimentalily  of  nn  in^^liiulion — the  Normal  SoIkwI.  Very 
lai^ly  is  this  tmat  conirnittcd  tu  the  handg  of  the  educationul  men  (if  the  pres- 
ent day  smnng  us.  Future  (reiiernlioiis  will  l>old  us  respoiiRble  for  a  right  dis- 
chartte  of  our  duties.     Let  us  not  prove  recreant  to  our  sacred  tnub 

When  tlutt  greut  etluoitor,  wlio  has  left  a  bright  and  inetGicoBble  record  upon 
tho  annuls  of  tho  present  age,  inward  of  his  election  as  master  of  the  Schoul  at 
Rughy,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  whose  recommendation,  in  which  ho  ei- 
pr^sed  Ilia  belief  that  Arnold  would  revolutionize  ilio  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Europe— li.id  dona  most  towards  securing  lug  appoiiitnieul,  in  the 
GiUuwing  touching  words: 

"  I  luiod  Dot  tell  you  how  uneicpected  this  result  [my  clectkin]  has  been  to 
Dw,  Mid  I  hope  I  need  not  say  also  what  a  milcmii  and  overwlielming  reaponai- 
bllity  is  impuiHl  upon  mo.  1  would  hope  to  luive  the  prayera  of  my  fi'tendi, 
together  with  my  own,  Ibr  a  supply  of  that  true  wisdom  whit^i  Is  required  for 
■ueb  ■  business."  Tho  position  of  a  Normal  Sehonl  leather  U  one  of  "sok-mn 
kud  oirerwhelming  respon^iibiliiy,"  aiid  tho  person  occupying  it  needs  s  wiadam 
Uiat  comes  lliruugli  cummunioc  witli  the  Divine  One.  This  inaliiuiion,  like  the 
noble,  the  lameiiti^  Arnold,  is  nothing  less  thjin  revului:onary  in  its  relationahip 
lb  tlio  Comm'iii  Schools.  It  will  liill  to  Hoconiplish  its  Diissiuu,  or  it  will  regea- 
erate.    It  will  give  life,  or  it  itself  wlU  die. 

'la  said— if  indeed  that  be  necessary — llmt  I  believe  with  De 


le  leading  patriots  of 
lay  country,  that  republican  instilulious  can  not  exist  for  any  length  of  tim« 
except  they  be  enaiirioed  in  the  hearts  of  an  inloUigenl,  liberty-loving  peoplej 
tbst  to  retain  the  true  superiority  of  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  aeknowledgod 
U>  be  posseastid,  we  must  retain  and  improve  its  cause — the  pulilie  school  sys- 
tem ;  that  I  believe,  with  tlie  lamented  Uann  and  Pago,  the  living  Barnard,  the 
Sitriotic  and  eloquent  Kverott,  and  h  host  of  other  eminent  edueslors,  that  the 
ormul  School  is  n  iiecesi^ity — a  .iiiu  qua  nan— for  the  perfection  of  s  syslem  tif 
inatructkHi  tbr  tlie  people;  and  lastly,  and  eousequeutiy,  that  I  would  give  to 
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the  Normnl  School  its  right  to  rank  among  the  institutions  which,  as  an  harmo* 
nious  whole,  work  for  the  prescrviition  of  American  Freedom. 

Let  it  not  be  thought^  my  friends,  that  I  am  an  enthusiast  in  respect  to  the 
position  which  the  Normal  and  the  public  school  hold  among  the  institutions  of 
our  nation,  and  the  consequent  glory  of  the  profession  of  the  popular  educator. 
Here  is  a  caui^e  in  which,  surrounded  by  the  safeguards  of  the  Christian  religion, 
one  need  not  fear  to  be  enihusiustic. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PrBLIC  SCnOOL  TEACHER 

Before  the  pubhc  school  teachers  of  this  nation,  there  is  opening  a  future, 
wliich,  hko  every  other  prospective  view  in  the  time  in  which  we  live,  is  at  once 
solemn  and  clieering.  It  is  clieering  to  believe  that  we  may  live  to  see  the  day 
when  education  for  the  people  shall  be  as  much  prized  in  the  South  as  in  the 
North ;  that  from  the  "one  true  seed  of  freedom  "  which  the  Pilgrims  of  1620 
were  commissioned  of  the  Almighty  to  plant  upon  these  then  benighted  shores, 
hail  grown  the  Tree  of  Life,  whose  leaves  are  lor  the  healing  of  the  nation.  But 
it  is  solemn — O,  is  it  not  intensely  solemn  I — to  reflect  that  u|  on  our  shoulders 
is  to  be  thrown  so  great  responsibility ;  that  not  alone  upon  the  tield  of  Imttle, 
but  more  certainly  upon  the  field  of  moral  thought,  are  to  be  laid  ,the  firm 
foundations  of  a  regenerated  republican  liL>ert3M  American  citizenship  is,  and 
is  to  be  a  grander,  loftier  thing  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  Our 
baptism  of  blood  is  to  do  its  work  of  puriHcation ;  and,  thus,  looking  with  the 
vision  of  a  poet  of  the  motherland,  we  discerned  through  the  gloomy  days  of 
battle,  through  the  tierce  conflict  of  our  nation's  heroic  pc-riod,  the  dawn-break- 
ing of  a  more  comprehensive,  more  brilliant  social  illumiuution.  We  said  with 
Tennyson : 

"  Tho*  many  a  liglit  shall  darken,  and  many  shall  weep 

For  those  that  are  crushed  in  the  clash  of  jarring  claims, 

Yet  God's  just  wrath  shall  be  wreaked  on  a  giant  liar; 

And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap. 

And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid  names, 

And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun, 

And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire." 
******** 

"  Ijct  it  flame  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  dovm  like  a  wind, 
We  have  proved  wo  have  hearts  in  a  cause;  we  are  noble  still, 
And  all  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to  the  better  mind : 
It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill." 

The  end  of  our  conflict  was  not,  when,  with  ringing  of  bells,  with  roar  of 
deep-mouthed  cannon,  with  bonfires  and  illuminations,  with  notes  of  praise,  and 
with  voice  of  silver-toned  oratory,  we  celebrated  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
union.  For  then  came  the  necessity  for  the  highest  qualities  of  sUitesmansliip, 
in  State  legislatures  and  a  national  Congress.  And  again,  the  end  is  not  when 
the  counsels  of  the  statesman,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  shall 
have  settled  the  most  complicated  problems  growing  out  of  the  present  disjointed 
condition  of  our  affairs.  Af>er  all  that,  in  the  dim  distant  future,  when  you  and 
I  shall  have  acted  well  or  ill  our  part  upon  the  stage  of  life  and  sliidl  sleep  with 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  the  g<'nerations  that  will  come  will  find  a  work  high 
and  glorious,  made  doubly  sacTed  b}*  the  blood  aiid  prayei*s  and  tears  of  their 
predecessors. 

The  American  citizen  is  to  act  a  part  in  all  this,  and  tl\e  American  citizen  is 
to  be  taught  in  youth  in  the  public  school.  "Will  any  one  say  that  the  jwsition 
of  a  common  school  teacher  is  one  of  small  account — will  any  gainsay  his  claim 
to  a  preparation  for  his  professional  duties  at  the  expense  of  that  people  to 
whom  his  ser\'ice  is  so  important?  True  it  is,  as  some  one  has  aiid,  **Ix?t  a 
people  treat  with  scorn  the  defenders  of  its  liberties,  and  invest  them  with  the 
pymlK)ls  of  degradation,  and  it  will  smm  have  none  to  defend  them."  There  is 
no  more  sure  defen.««o  to  republican  liberty  than  the  public  school ;  there  is  no 
truer  personal  defender  of  American  inptitntions  than  the  schoolmaster.  Treat 
him  with  scorn,  invest  him  with  the  symlKiIs  of  degradation  if  you  dare.  God 
may  givo  him  grace  still  to  Ial3or  On,  but  it  will  be  with  a  saddened  heart — a 
life  without  nn  earthly  ambition. 
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no  vATusi  AXD  oBnora. 

■T  tomm  9.  mnunuex, 
BnptrinttBdm  of  Pvblle  lofmetioo  in  Boitoii, 


Ladibs  and  Okntlbmbn: — ^The  position  in  which  I  find  myself 
placed  by  the  choice  of  the  association — a  position  nnsonght,  on- 
desired,  and  andeserved — ^bestowed  no  doubt,  as  a  compliment  to 
the  section  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  the  state  in  which  I 
live  and  labor,  and  to  be  relinquished  gladly  at  the  close  of  this  ses- 
sion,— ^imposes  upon  me  the  duty  of  inaugurating  these  proceedings 
by  an  introductory  address. 

And  perhaps  I  may  be  expected  to  .attempt,  by  an  elaborate  per- 
formance, either  in  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  some  single  topic, 
or  in  the  presentation  of  a  comprehensiye  summary  of  our  proper 
aims  and  purpose,  to  strike  the  key-note  of  the  occasion,  and  thus 
in  a  manner  to  give  direction  and  tone  to  the  discussions  which 
may  follow.  But  this  is  not  what  I  propose.  Indeed,  since  this 
meeting  was  determined  upon,  at  a  late  day,  it  has  not  been  in  my 
power  to  make  adequate  preparation  for  such  a  task.  But  what, 
under  otiier  circumstances,  and  in  quieter  and  happier  times  might 
have  been  expected,  and  might  have  been  attempted,  is  scarcely 
required  now.  It  is  not  from  my  lips,  it  could  not  be  from  any  hu- 
man lips,  that  that  strain  of  eloquence,  of  learning,  or  of  wisdom, 
is  to  flow,  most  competent  to  shape  and  inspire  the  debates  and 
deliberations  of  this  body  of  American  educators,  at  this  time  and 
in  this  place. 

The  great  and  unparalleled  conjuncture  of  our  public  affiurs,  the 
unprecedented  perils  in  which  our  national  existence  has  been,  and 
is  now  invoWed,  the  sharp  and  tragic  realities  of  our  mighty  strug- 
gle, demanding  the  work  of  all  hands,  the  thoughts  of  all  heads, 
and  the  devotion  of  al)  hearts,  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  nation,  the  necessity  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
peace,  whan  peace  shall  come ;  thlsee  things  are  what  must  and  will 
fire  our  hearts,  and  bias  oar  thoughts,  and  direct  our  aims,  and 

*  imrodoetory  Addrta  btfinr*  the  NatleiMa  TMeiMra*  AwocirticD  Ib  OUufo,  AagMt4*t 
180;  bj  tlMPnildMt,loha  ».  Pbllbrkk. 
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influence  our  speecli  and  action.  Till  peace  and  union,  and  the  sot- 
tied  state  of  order  are  restored,  loyal  hearts  can  not  but  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times,  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  key-note  uttered  by  the 
mouths  of  the  cannon  which  spoke  on  the  memorable  12th  of  April,. 
1861,  from  the  casemates  of  Sumter,  in  defence  of  free  government, 
of  christian  civilization,  of  the  rights  of  man.  That  utterance 
meant  duty, — duty  to  God,  duty  to  our  country, — duty  to  one 
another.  And  our  topics,  treatment,  thoughts,  views,  must  be 
moulded  and  tinged  by  the  circumstances  and  exigences  of  this  per- 
ilous crisis,  this  mighty  conflict,  and  as  patriotic  educators,  we  must 
necessarily  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  the 
relations  of  education  to  the  national  life,  to  political  morality,  and 
the  stability  of  free  institutions  of  government. 

It  seems  proper,  however  that  I  should  present,  briefly,  some 
&cts  and  suggestions  respecting  the  nature  and  objects  of  our  asso- 
ciation, and  the  sphere  of  its  operations  and  influence. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  this  association  was  oi^anized.  It  origi- 
nated in  a  call  signed  and  issued  by  the  Presidents  of  ten  State  As- 
sociations, inviting  teachers  throughout  the  United  States  to  assem- 
ble in  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  of  August,  1857,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  National  Teachers*  Association.  It  being  the  express 
design  of  the  movement  to  institute  a  society  which  should  be 
strictly  professional  in  its  character,  the  invitation  was  not  extended 
to  the  friends  of  education  generally,  but  was  limited  to  persons  act- 
ually engaged  in  the  business  of  education.  The  language  employed 
is  this ;  "  We  cordially  extend  this  invitation  to  all  practical  teach- 
ers in  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  who  are  will- 
ing to  unite  in  a  general  effort  to  promote  the  educational  welfare 
of  our  country,  by  concentrating  the  wisdom  and  power  of  numer- 
ous minds,  and  by  distributing  among  all  the  accumulated  experi- 
ences of  all  who  are  ready  to  devote  their  energies,  and  to  contri- 
bute of  their  means  to  advance  the  dignity,  respectability  and  use- 
fulness of  their  calling ;  and  who,  in  fine,  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  teachers  of  the  nation  should  gather  into  one  great 
educational  brotherhood.*' 

In  pursuance  of  this  call  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  designated 
time  and  place.  It  was  well  attended,  and  was  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen from  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  many  of  whom 
had  won  a  title  to  confidence  by  their  eminent  services  in  the  cause 
of  education.  These  gentlemen  proceeded  to  oi^anize  the  associa- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  the  election  of  officers. 
On  each  of  the  three  succeeding  years,  a  large  and  successful  annual 
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meeting  was  held — ^in  1858,  in  dncinnati,  fifteen  states  being  repre- 
sented; in  18*60,  in  Washington,  representatiTes  from  seventeen 
states  being  present ;  and  in  1860,  in  Bofi^o,  with  a  representation 
from  nineteen  different  states,  and  from  the  Federal  District.  The 
proceedings  have  been  published  each  year  in  pamphlet  form,  inclu- 
ding a  part  of  the  lectures  and  papers,  which  have  been  character- 
ized by  a  good  degree  of  ability,  learning,  and  sound  practical  wis- 
dom.   Thus,  in  brief,  stands  our  record  up  to  1860. 

No  annual  meeting  was  held  in  1861  or  in  1862,  the  all  absorb- 
ing exigences  of  the  war,  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  repre- 
sentation from  the  seceded  states  seeming  to  justify  and  render 
necessary  a  temporary  suspension  of  our  operations  as  a  society. 

But  the  period  of  inaction  has  passed,  and  we  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  it  has  not  resulted  in  decay  and  dissolution. 
As  individuals,  and  as  an  Association,  we  still  live,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  three  years  we  meet  again  in  largely  increased  numbers, 
and  with  renewed  strength,  here  in  this  great  Metropolis  of  the 
Northwest,  the  most  marvelous  creation  and  monument  of  American 
enterprise,  as  well  as  the  most  striking  Ulustration  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  expansion  of  American  civilization. 

And  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  neglect  of  a  manifest  duty,  if 
we  should  not  feel  and  acknowledge,  with  profound  gratitude,  the 
favor  of  Heaven  in  thus  permitting  us  to  assemble  here  and  now,  in 
such  force,  undisturbed,  and  in  protecting  to  such  an  extent  the  inter- 
ests of  education  which  we  represent,  notwithstanding  the  calami- 
ties which  have  befallen  the  nation. 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  our  organizatian  is  found  in  the  hci 
that  it  is  both  national  and  professional.  It  is  the  only  educational 
body  of  a  truly  national  character  now  existing  in  America.  Our 
educational  associations  for  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  for  the 
most  part  limited  to  a  state  or  section  of  the  country ;  and  though 
their  usefulness  is  beyond  question,  their  tendency  is  no  doubt  to 
strengthen  local  prejudices,  and  to  perpetuate  local  ideas  and  systema. 
The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  though  a  highly  useful  and 
honorable  society,  whose  influence  has  been,  and  is  now  widely  felt, 
is  mainly  supported  from  the  School  Fund  of  Massachusetts,  and 
during  the  thirty-three  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  held  but  one 
meeting  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  England  States — most  of  its 
working  members  having  their  residence  in  a  few  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  therefore  it  can  not  justly  claim  to  be  what  its  name 
implies,  and  what  it  was  intended  to  be — tmly  national  in  its  scope 
and  operationa. 
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Bat  the  national  character  of  this  body  is  evident  in  its  design 
and  origb,  in  the  place  of  its  meetings,  in  the  generality  of  its  le- 
presentation^  and  indeed  in  its  whole  history.  In  fact  the  proof  ia 
before  me.  I  see  within  these  walls  delegates  from  nearly  every  loyal 
state,  not  only  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  beyond  the 
Alleghanies,  and  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  gathered  here  at  a  point 
nearly  a  thousand  mUes  from  the  place  of  the  first  meeting. 

The  constitution  provides  that  membership  shall  be  restricted  to 
those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  education  as  a  business,  either  as 
teacher,  superintendent,  or  editor,  thus  securing  to  it  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional character.  This  provision,  it  is  believed,  will  tend  to  insure 
both  its  efficiency  and  its  perpetuity.  The  -  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  which  was  instituted  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1849,  and  which  flourished  six  or  seven  years,  exerting 
an  extended  and  beneficial  influence,  was  indeed  national  in  its  char- 
acter, but  it  was  composed  of  friends  of  education  as  well  as  teach- 
ers, and  not  of  persons  wholly  devoted  to  the  business  of  education. 
And  hence  it  lacked  the  essential  elements  of  vitality,  and  is  now 
known  only  as  a  thing  in  the  past.  It  was  destitute  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  life  which  is  found  in  that  strong  cohesion,  that  enduring 
cement,  that  bond  of  union,  that  close  affection,  which  holds  to- 
gether those  of  the  same  guild  and  craft  and  profession,  with  ties 
which,  though  light  as  air,  are  strong  as  links  of  steel. 

Its  design  and  scope  are  no  less  comprehensive  than  the  plan  of 
its  organization.  These  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  consti- 
tution, are  "  to  elevate  the  character  and  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular 
education  in  the  United  States."  Thus  while  designed  to  admit  to 
membership  and  participation  in  its  proceedings,  the  representa- 
tives of  all  grades  and  descriptions  of  educational  institutions, 
whether  public  or  private,  from  the  humblest  infant  school  to  the 
highest  university,  the  sphere  of  its  operations  is  co-extensive  with 
our  country's  territory  and  its  educational  interests,  aspiring  to  em- 
brace the  whole  subject  of  instruction  and  training  for  the  rising 
generation  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union.  With  a  title  so  compre- 
hensive, and  with  objects  so  vast  and  important,  we  have  ventured 
to  present  ourselves  before  the  conmiunity  and  the  world.  It  be- 
comes us  therefore,  to  consider  well  the  responsibility  of  the  posi- 
tion we  have  assumed.  We  ought  to  endeavor  to  raise  our  minds 
to  the  height  of  the  great  argument.  We  ought  to  take  large 
viewB.  We  ought  to  be  catholic  in  spirit,  knowing  no  sects  in  re- 
ligion, no  parties  in  politics.    We  should  come  to  this  work  and  to 
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tnese  deliberations,  bringing  with  as  no  local  prejadices,  no  state 
jealoasies,  no  sectional  bigotry.  We  should  come  with  ideas  and 
sentiments  circamscribed  within  no  geographical  limits,  hemmed  in 
by  no  mountain  ranges  or  river  courses,  by  lines  of  latitude  or  lon- 
gitude, but  with  a  broad  comprehension  of  intellect  and  feeling, 
with  minds  and  hearts  large  enough  to  embrace  all  the  interests  we 
profess  to  serve — remembering  ever  that  we  have  "  one  hope,  one 
lot,  one  life,  one  glory." 

The  first  great  object  to  which  our  efforts  are  pledged^  is  to  ele- 
vate the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

Many  fine  things  have  been  said  concerning  the  mission  of  teach- 
ers, but  after  all  that  has  been  said,  in  all  ages,  upon  the  subject, 
more  than  justice  has  not  been,  and  never  can  be  done  to  the  theme. 
We  may  say  with  Channing,  that  there  is  no  office  higher  than  that 
of  a  teacher  of  youth ;  for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as 
the  mind,  soul,  character  of  the  child ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Everett, 
that  the  office  of  the  teacher,  in  forming  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  young,  and  training  up  those  who  are  to  take  our  places  in  Hfe, 
is  all  important ;  or  in  the  words  of  President  Humphrey,  that  the 
schoolmaster  literally  speaks,  writes,  teaches,  paints  for  eternity; 
his  pupils  are  immortal  beings,  whose  minds  are  as  clay  to  the  seal 
under  his  hand.  But  such  generalities,  however  just  and  true,  fiul 
to  convey  to  our  minds  an  adequate  or  vivid  conception^  either  of 
the  actual  or  possible  result^  of  the  teacher's  work. 

Let  us  look  at  this  subject  a  little  more  in  detail.  Let  me  con- 
duct you,  in  imagination,  to  a  modest  edifice  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  primary  education,  in  a  retired  street  in  one  of  our  Atiantic  cities. 
Let  us  enter  and  observe  the  occupants  and  their  doings.  Here  are 
fifty  or  sixty  children^  of  both  sexes,  in  the  first  year  of  their  school- 
ing, being  from  five  to  six  years  of  age.  The  presiding  genius  who 
receives  us  so  courteously,  welcoming  us  in  tones  of  peculiar  sweet- 
ness, is  a  lady  whose  natural  endowments  and  opportunities  of  edu- 
cation have  combined  to  form  the  true  teacher.  The  cleanly,  tidy, 
well  behaved  children,  seem  to  be  under  some  magic  infiuence. 
Some  of  them  are  from  homes  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  yet 
they  appear  like  a  company  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  hi^py, 
cheerful  &ces  suggest  no  unpleasant  restraint,  and  yet  perfftct  order 
reigns.  Here  you  seem  to  see  for  once  the  solution  of  the  eternal 
problem  of  uniting  liberty  with  law,  fireedom  with  government 
Every  one  is  intent  upon  work  as  though  it  were  no  task,  but  an 
agreeable  pastime.    Tlie  tessona  proceed.    How  the  mind  of  the 
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teacher  seems  to  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  papils  I  With  what  a 
combination  of  patience,  gentleness,  sympathy  and  energy  every 
process  is  conducted.  How  the  minds  and  hearts  of  these  children 
open  to  receive  instruction  as  the  flower  opens  to  light  and  rain  I 
Weariness  is  prevented  by  frequent  and  regular  alternations  of  work, 
play,  and  physical  exercise.  The  air  is  kept  pure  and  the  tempera- 
ture equable.  Here  we  se«  these  scores  of  children,  without  the 
loss  of  a  day,  are  at  once  set  forward  on  the  true  path  of  moral  and 
intellectual  life ;  conscience  is  awakened,  and  its  dictates  practically 
obeyed ;  manners  are  formed ;  right  habits  are  acquired ;  curiosity 
is  aroused  and  gratified  by  imparting  rational  instruction.  They 
are  taught  what  they  need  first  to  know,  for  comprehending  more 
easily  what  is  to  follow.  Nothing  is  learned  which  they  will  need 
to  unlearn ;  their  first  operations  being  so  guided,  that  without  alter- 
ing any  of  their  habits,  they  can  more  easily  produce  what  is  excel- 
lent in  future.  They  are  beginning  to  learn  to  love  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  the  true.  Their  teacher  is  to  them  the  model  and  pattern 
of  all  excellence.  Here  we  feel  sure  that  the  twig  is  bent  in  the 
right  direction ;  and  yet  this  is  no  fancy  sketch. 

Let  us  now  imagine  that  the  nation's  whole  bright  tribe  of  child- 
hood, were  thus  instructed  and  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should 
go^ — so  educated  not  only  in  the  first  year  of  their  schooling,  but 
that  in  each  successive  grade  of  their  course  they  should  be  carried 
forward  with  a  corresponding  perfection  of  skill,  till  they  go  out 
into  the  world,  whether  graduating  from  the  district  school,  from 
the  high  school,  or  from  the  university, — let  your  imagination  con- 
ceive what  would  be  the  results,  what  moral  rectitude,  what  mental 
ability  and  accomplishment  would  be  achieved,  and  you  have  some 
notion  of  the  mission  of  teachers  considered  in  a  national  point  of 
view. 

Now  just  in  proportion  as  we  elevate  the  character  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  we  shall  approach  the 
realization  of  this  ideal  of  the  teacher's  mission. 

And  if  we  look  back  over  the  educational  history  of  America  for 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  shall  find  much  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  our  efforts  in  this  high  endeavor.  Within  that 
period  a  great  and  salutary  change  has  taken  place  respecting  the 
vocation  of  teaching.  Its  advancement  in  respectability,  influence 
and  efficiency,  has  been  marked  and  rapid.  The  number  of  able 
and  learned  persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  devoted  to  it,  has  been 
increased  many  fold.  The  rate  of  compensation  has  been  increased* 
probably  fifty  per  cent    Its  labors  have  been  rendered  more  agree- 
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able  and  attractive  by  the  classification  and  grading  of  schools,  and 
by  the  vast  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  school  archi- 
tectare.  At  the  dedication  of  one  of  the  large  grammar  schools  in 
Boston,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
University,  a  wise  man  who  weighs  his  words,  said  in  presence  of 
the  late  president  of  that  university,  and  an  ex-president,  that  the 
head  of  sach  a  school  was  the  president  of  a  college  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  The  establishment  of  normal  schools,  now  found  in  most 
of  the  educating  states,  may  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  recogni- 
tion of  teaching  as  a  distinct  and  liberal  profession.  Well  did  Mr. 
Mann  say  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  normal  school  house  ever 
erected  in  America,  '*  I  consider  this  event  as  marking  an  era  in  the 
progress  of  education  on  this  continent  and  throughout  the  world.'* 

Already  the  highest  literature  of  the  day  is  beginning  to  class 
teaching  with  the  learned  professions,  an  admission  of  no  little  sig 
nificance.     In  consequenoe  of  the  great  increase  of  desirable  situa- 
tions  in  teaching  and  superintending  schools,  some  of  the  best  grad 
uates  of  our  colleges  are  beginning  to  choose  this  profession  in 
preference  to  those  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  as  affording  an 
inviting  career  for  a  young  -man  of  generous  ambition,  who  wishes 
to  make  the  most  of  himself  as  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  to  em 
ploy  his  talents  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  his  fellow  crea 
tures.     In  view  of  such  fiicts  as  these,  we  can  not  but  feel  encour 
aged  to  pursue  the  objects  of  this  association  with  seal  and  ani 
mation. 

One  of  the  principle  means  of  elevating  the  character  of  teachers 
is  to  increase  the  demand  for  accomplished  teachers.  And  this  de- 
mand will  be  increased  as  the  progress  of  education  is  advanced, 
and  its  value  is  appreciated.  After  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  im 
provement  of  education,  it  is  substantially  what  the  teachers  make 
it.  The  stream  can  not  rise  higher  than  its  fountain.  If  aaked  to 
describe  in  the  fbwest  words,  the  best  system  of  public  instruction, 
I  should  say  it  is  that  which  secures  and  retains  Uie  services  of  the 
best  teachers.    To  accomplish  this,  three  things  are  requisite : 

1.  The  situation  of  the  teacher  must  be  made  desirable,  by  ade- 
quate compensation,  by  good  treatment,  by  suitable  accommoda- 
tions, tCDd  by  limiting  the  labois  to  the  requirements  of  health  and 
self-improvement 

2.  The  mode  of  selecting  and  appointing  teachers  should  be  such 
as  to  encourage  the  competition  of  the  best  qualified  candidates, 
and  to  give  merit  the  preference  over  eveiy  other  consideration. 

8.  The  proper  means  should  be  employed  to  secure  continaed 
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Belf-improvemcDt  on  the  part  of  Uachera ;  uid  with  this  view  thej 
thould,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  commended,  promoted,  and  rewarded 
in  proportion  to  tlieir  advancement,  and  degraded  or  removed  fur 
delinquency  and  neglect  of  duty. 

As  in  thia  coantry  the  control  of  educational  affairs  rests  nld- 
matoly  with  the  people,  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  requires 
that  the  popular  mind  should  be  enlightened  upon  the  sabjecL 
Here  then  is  the  great  paramount  work  which,  as  members  of  this 
assuciatioD,  we  should  keep  in  view — to  difiiise  usefal  informatiori 
on  the  subject  of  education.  The  nature  and  objects  of  education, 
its  value  and  importance  to  the  individual,  to  the  coinnmnity,  and 
the  Htste ;  the  kind  and  degree  to  be  desired ;  the  means  and  meth- 
ods of  securing  it, — these  are  the  great  leading  topics  in  regard  to 
which  the  people  need  to  be  informed.  Every  teacher  owes  it  to 
hu  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  education,  to  improve 
every  available  opportunity  to  promote  this  object,  by  his  pen  and 
voice,  and  by  aiding  in  the  circulation  of  educational  documents. 

Public  opinion  should  be  especially  educated  to  a  liberal,  thongh 
judicious  provision,  for  the  support  of  institutions  of  learning.  It 
is  a  capital  error  to  suppose  that  a  high  standard  can  be  maintained 
at  a  cheap  rate.  I  have  seen,  not  without  sentiments  of  disappro- 
bation, a  competition  in  certain  cities  and  towns  to  see  wbich  ean 
show  the  smallest  eipenditupe  per  scholar.  I  should  rather  take 
pride  in  showing  how  large  a  sura  is  expended,  provided  that  the 
outlay  can  be  proved  to  be  judiciously  employed.  Eduoational  n>- 
ports,  both  local  and  state,  constitute  the  principal  channel  through 
which  this  information  is  to  be  difiiised.  Who  can  estimate  the 
vast  influence  of  the  twelve  Reports  of  Horace  Mann,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education !  His  fifth  Report  has 
probably  done  more  than  all  other  publications  within  the  hut 
twenty-five  years  to  convince  capitalists  of  the  value  of  elementary 
instruction  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  value  of  labor. 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  lo  teachers,  inadequate  compensation  is  by  far  too  gene- 
ral. 1  measure  the  standard  of  education  in  any  city  or  town  by 
the  rate  of  sahuies  paid  the  teachers.  There  may  be  exceptions  in 
particular  schools.  Still,  in  my  judgment,  this  is  the  best  genenl 
test.  As  a  rule,  talent  is  sure  to  go  where  it  is  best  appreciatod 
and  rewarded.  On  this  point  school  officers  and  the  people  are  uut 
sufficiently  enlightened  ^t-  should  endeavor  to  make  every  body 
onilerstand  that  cheap  ednrstion  must  generally  bo  poor  education, 
and  that  good  eilucAlion  must  cost  money. 


I 
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Bat  wtist  tMilungi  to  teachen  themaelvea  to  do  more  than  aoy 
thing  elHc,  in  rnrtberance  of  the  objecU  of  our  ABsociation,  U  the 
stady  of  the  science  aud  art  of  education — that  department  of 
knowlodgf  nhich  is  strictly  profesHion*].  Tlic  vratit  of  enterpriM  io 
this  respect,  1  think,  may  justly  be  chnrgnd  upon  teachers  as  a  body. 
Nor  is  this  deflcieucy  peculiar  to  any  particular  clasa  or  grade  of 
t«achera.  It  applies  to  professors  in  colleges  as  well  as  to  teacheni 
n  schools,  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  t>usinOBt  of 
I  education  as  a  permanent  profession,  and  to  those  who  make  it  a 
I  temporary  sojourn  while  on  the  way  to  another  profession.  Of 
!  hundred  thousand  teachere  in  the  country,  how  few  are 
thiirougbly  versed  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  day)  But  a 
Binall  part  of  tliis  nuinhor  ever  see  even  an  educational  periodical. 
A  still  smaller  port  have  read  any  hooks  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. And  how  Tcry  few  even  of  those  who  are  receiving  the  higher 
•alitriua  can  boost  of  a  reupcctable  educational  library.  Scarcely 
any  foreign  books  rebkting  tu  the  subject  are  imported,  and  the  num- 
ber of  volumeH  annually  published  and  sold  in  this  country  is,  I  had 
almost  suid,  ridiculously  small,  considering  the  number  of  persons 
who  ought  to  be  readers  of  such  works.  If  proof  of  this  unwel- 
come truth  was  needed  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  single 
publication — I  mean  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education — which  has 
DOW  reached  its  thirteenth  volume,  a  library  in  itself.  Costing  little, 
cuniidoririg  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  embracing  exhaustive 
Irealisea  on  almost  all  departments  of  education ;  yet,  I  am  told 
that  the  number  of  copies  wtld  has  not  been  Bufficient  to  pay  for  the 
stereotype  plates.  Tills  fact  is  not  complimentary  to  American 
teachers  aa  a  boily.  Of  the  numerons  teachers  whom  I  have  known, 
how  few  can  I  name  who  have  made  education  a  study,  who  have 
read  to  any  considerable  extent  on  its  philosophy,  its  metliods,  its 
i  instilutions,  its  biography,  and  its  literature.  Here,  then,  in  my 
judgment,  is  found,  to-day,  the  most  practical  and  efScacions  means 
of  H  speedy  elevation  of  the  character  of  our  profession.  Of  course 
a  broad  and  solid  basis  of  general  education  is  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite to  form  the  accomplished  teacher,  bnt  let  every  teacher,  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  procure  and  read  the  best  books  and  periodi- 
cals on  education,  and  incalculable  benefits  would  be  the  results.  It 
would  work  a  revolution  in  the  profession,  and  at  the  same  time, 
prove  an  efGcient  means  of  promoting  education. 

Professional  stndy  consists  mainly  in  learning  from  the  experience 
of  otbere.  This  is  the  means  and  condition  of  all  progrpsa.  With- 
oat  it  oiriliution  itself  would  be  impossible.     I  know  of  nothing 
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laoro  utiwue  in  teachers  than  that  disposition  which  too  many  have 
to  rely  solely  on  their  own  personal  experience  for  information  re* 
speoting  their  vocation.  Such  teachers  rarely  attain  to  even  medi- 
ocrity in  their  profession,  and  never  to  eminent  success.  The  most 
successful  are  those  who  learn  from  others  as  well  as  by  their  own 
experiments. 

I  would  conmiend  the  wise  words  on  this  point  taken  from  "The 
Schoolmaster,"  the  earliest,  and  one  of  the  best  works  in  the  lan- 
guage on  education,  by  Roger  Ascham,  who  was  himself  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  philosophy : 

*'  Surely  long  experience  doth  profit  much,  but  most,  and  almost 
only  to  him  that  is  diligently  before  instructed  with  precepts  of  well 
doing.  For  good  precepts  of  learning  be  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  to 
look  wisely  before  a  man,  which  way  to  go  right,  and  which  not 
Learning  (the  recorded  experience  of  others,)  teacheth  more  in  one 
year  than  experience  in  twenty ;  and  learning  teacheth  safely,  when 
experience  maketh  more  miserable  than  wise." 

I  have  spoken  of  only  one  of  the  objects  of  our  Association, — that 
of  elevating  the  character  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  The  other  great  object  of  our  efforts,  as  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  our  constitution,  is  '*  to  promote  the  cause 
of  popular  education  in  the  United  States."  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  enlarge  upon  this  province  of  our  labors.  But  of  this  we 
may  be  assured ;  whatever  tends  to  elevate  and  improve  the  char- 
acter and  qualifications  of  teachers,  contributes  also  to  the  progress 
of  education ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  tends  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education,  must,  at  the  same  time  promote  the  inter- 
ests, and  improve  the  character  of  teachers.  The  two  objects, 
therefore,  for  which  we  profess  to  work,  are  essentially  one  and  the 
same. 

In  conclusion  I  present  the  following  summary  of  the  recent 
movements  and  improvements  in  education,  and  of  what,  in  my 
judgment,  ought  to  be  done  to  promote  the  cause. 

I.     Recent  movements  and  improvements. 

1.  Primary  schools  have  been  much  improved. 

2.  Progress  has  been  made  in  reference  to  truancy  and  compul- 
sory education. 

3.  Much  has  been  done  to  introduce  and  to  perfect  Object 
Teaching. 

4.  Physical  education  has  been  greatly  advanced. 

5.  Much  has  been  done  to  perfect  coorsea  of  study  for  high^ 
q;i«inmar|  primary,  and  district  schools. 
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6.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  establishing  Technological  and 
Industrial  Institates.  The  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  in  Boston,  is  an  important  movement  for  the 
Implication  of  science  to  the  practical  arts. 

7.  Public  attention  has  been  strongly  tamed  to  the  subject  of 
military  education,  and  the  necessity  of  competitive  ejuuninalions 
for  admission  to  the  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies  is  be- 
ginning to  be  agitated. 

8.  The  thorough  grading  of  schools  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
has  now  become  Uie  settled  policy  of  all  enlightened  educators. 

9.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  free  public  high 
schools. 

10.  Public  libraries  in  cities,  towns,  and  school  districtSi  have 
been  greatly  multiplied. 

U.  Measures  to  be  encouraged  and  advocated  by  the  association 
for  the  advancement  of  popular  education. 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  professor  of  education  in  every  import- 
ant college  and  university. 

2.  The  appointment  of  superintendents  of  public  instroctibn  u» 
all  states,  counties,  cities,  and  important  towns. 

3.  One  or  more  normal  schools  should  be  established  and  main- 
tained at  public  expense  in  each  state. 

4.  The  teachers  of  each  state  should  maintain  and  conduct  an 
educational  periodical 

6.  Teaching  should  be  legally  recognized  as  a  profession. 

6.  The  condition  of  teachers  should  be  ameliorated  by  the  pay- 
ment of  better  salaries,  and  the  requirement  of  loss  work. 

7.  Educational  associations  should  be  maintained  in  every  state, 
county,  and  town. 

8.  Teachers  should  devote  more  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
science  and  art  of  education. 

9.  A  national  bureau  of  education  should  be  established  at  Wash- 
mgton. 

10.  A  system  of  free  public  schools,  comprising  the  primary, 
grammar,  and  higher  grades,  should  be  established,  and  supported 
by  taxation  in  every  state  where  such  a  system  does  not  exist. 

11.  All  schools  should  be  graded  where  grading  is  practicable. 

12.  Educational  men  should  be  appointed  to  fill  educational  oflS- 
ces  of  every  description. 

13.  Moral  and  religious  training  ought  to  be  made  much  more 
prominent  than  it  is. 

14.  The  whole  rising  generation  should  be  instructed  in  the  pria 
oiples  of  our  republican  government. 
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Thcae  arc  some  of  tbe  topics  which  I  would  Bn^eat  for  iLe  fotON 
consideration  of  this  association.     And  now 

Fellow  Teacuekb  : — Let  us  rejoice  that  we  live  in  a  day,  sad  at 
a  period  of  unenampled  opportunities  for  usefulDess  and  honorable 
effort  Let  ns  congratulate  each  other  thnt  we  have  the  bleaaed 
privilege  of  assembling  in  this  place,  from  regions  widely  remote,  to 
take  counsel  for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  iutcUectnal  caltnr* 
of  the  whole  people — the  highest  earthly  interest  of  society.  While 
OUT  eona  and  brothers,  and  friends,  are  on  the  field  of  battle,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  fighting  and  ponring  out  their  life-blood  for  the 
preservation  of  our  national  integrity  and  Union,  for  the  defence  of 
(i-eo  institutions  and  chrietisn  civilization,  let  ds  strive  to  act  well 
our  part  by  endeavoring  to  make  our  country  worthy  of  such  tacn 
Sees  and  such  heroes.  Let  us  remember  that  peace  hath  her  victo- 
ries, and  that  it  belongs  to  us  to  act  a  strenuous,  patriotic,  and  he- 
roic part  for  the  welfare  of  our  country,  to  go  forth  conquering,  >nd 
to  conquer  in  the  dom^n  of  ignorance,  achieving  those  peaceful 
triurophs  which  will  insure  our  future  prosperity  and  success,  ud 
enable  as  worthily  to  fulfill  our  deatinjr 
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Alinil.1.     ■     ■                               I.  -IriiitllQU   IG 

AKi'Ti-'                                         <  iiii' UthOcninrr.  tfi 
Apboi."                                      li'rbDdaOtUuCut.U 

AlHT.l';                                  ,,*.V.'."i"lli!)!  w 

Atltlirii.                                                          .::,■. M 

Abhom                                     '«x>lBliiBoIUnd.  V 

Anw-i.',                                  .u",dPuru«lt'.""i  M 

Atl.  ni  S.KI 

A>rii*>i  I'                             I   I'o  sdunhoHtcr,,  to 

A-BBum^..-,  i .-, J,  t'ommooTlilDm..  Si 

Au'lil*.  Piil>tlcli.pirncion  -T'rliiiBry4Beconii«i  GO 

HUlUrTBcbDaliaudBdiicaiioD fS 

TwhnitAl  Blliiiol" M 

Bjims,  A.  D.,  Hutlnotd  Di.fvsMir »S 

IlAdi>*,  Piui«-uL«&D.  MvnioiritidtDllqniu...  IE 

lv-i4roa  BdTioUtdnidStudl'ii m 

RsoH,  LEONJkBD,  Mnnolror  aiUboua 13 

Bulcn,  B;>taiaorPDbllDlnilnicUon. tffi 

IVchnlial  Bchnoli iB 

BiiLiT.  XBEiimn.  Memoli  tiMl  Portnlt M 

BtaUBO.  I).  1>.,  KlElitotTutllanfurBehwda.  ts 

BAHHimi,  F.  A.  P.,  Cnllflff*  IsptOTriDCol* 13 

KJocUts  StndlM  In  CoUxfD  VouiM K 

Bmias,  J,  (}.,TliaPrubT«nor  (bvOjroMopa.  k 

Bumow,  lMAa,etadl«<*TidOniid>ie[, W 

BuiDoif,  Mumolr,  •iidlbsFbllkuUiiDuliiain....  W 

BtniuH,  14.,  Bilumllriiiul  LubiiTi  uiQ  FDimK.,  W 

B^m  «.  r.M."....ir...dP..rfn.li. SO 

LiiK'""  '.'I- m. 

Bitc^.'.V    '                      ■■<  'iiibi-rti. ,  13 

B«ii!l<ii''                                  I       'iictlon K 

Ttcl,.  ■                                         « 

Biu.    ■.                                       '   iiirilKKMlVlvva  U 

bUNF":                                                 "!»». SD 

Berlin',  1                                      ■'.-...'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  a 

Bihluima;-  ..   ■_;,!■.■     _5._li"oI» U 

BuwRia,  CiLu,  K-liKiinoTialWotli  IS 

BuHor.  NtiiUM,  XduMixinBi  WotkardPaitnlt  M 

BLncKMtN.  Pa-lnk.n^'iLnban !a 

Booa*i'o»,BDdBdBci>iIO(idB(ilonnlBlUI]r aa 

Bootiiau,  SinTnokAa.  niiirilMatidCcindicl....  SI 

Booru.  J..  Poniil.f  KdiicailfinlnBliiWuid » 

Bo-Uir.,  I         ■                 ...  ,... £0 

B»TTA     '                                               iKirdlBU H 

Doirri^'                                          1  il  \V«k SO 

BowKN    ■                                      ■  m.teW IIU 

BiLf".                                   .1 '!  nilnlnclD  ItiS  K 

Bbis.i  :                                          ;i.:: H 

BW"i.  ■                                                        -.i'^  ....  » 

Bn.H.i--                                                        ■     ■■lU.,  CU 

Biwii.:.                                                           .-N,-  ..  » 

Bniii"-.                                                                 ...  «3 

BncKic  .                                                           ....  95 

gutm-..                                                           ;  ,i«)0  »S 

r-Ki.-.                                                                             .,  to 


haxARD.  HniiiT.  Edncitiou]  AetlTllr >.U 

Addrriw  to  Ihg  Pwpleof  CcBnccllcnt.  IRSg....    H 

CoauDDD  Scbiwli  In  Cc^nnFCItFnt.  lpSf^4^ I.CO 

Public  Scli.>.<l>  t>i  Illinle  )-UDd,  IHS^y S.M 

''  .  "'i-i  iindnODd  Marrluid    30 

.      .  ■  H.iacaUon  lBB7-«. . . . .  5.30 

<  .  I  or  CDlmnhU. DM 

■■  i.mlBdaettkm >M 

.i-lSjtlna' HM 

.i.-L.rD.l,)8S--«l*».-»chl.M 
b«.j.^iii...iii.  jr.ri-,.M.iiili'f  l.-XII-.acB....     » 

Jpurii^l  L-(  It   Ll'^HliUE'ellMtMBBi. IM 

Dornmeoil  on  Populic  Edun'lan.  I.-IV^  cuh  I.QO 
Ameiicui  Jour,  of  Kdnui  Ion .  UU-n.  U  '.,  MCb  B.OQ 

Inder.  wl:!!  the  Vdoma  lDd«m...l.ai 

Id  Europe  Id  IBM l.W 

.TitrmaolEdaMlkin,  lDT..ai(b ttIO 

BemtmatT  Ud  Srcondui'  Ecboole.  It.,  MCh. .  1(0 

L  Tho  Oeniun  BUIef B.((l 

n.  Oonllrnm'«lE..™p«inStiat 3.90 

m.  QmlBrlmtn S.W 

IV.  AmertEKl  HlMo -WO 

Superior  In<irRCtk>D-AflfiM«r  1819,  tr. T.OB 

Part  I.— HlMDrtal  DvTelopOHiiL 190 

I.  The  CalTenllr-ADUiiirlllee IB 

I.  So.  Id  OrMce,  Alcnodrb,  Bsd  Rom*  W 
8.  ChrUtliaBcboota— OMbednlindAbMr..  SB 
4.  TnehmeOrdFraot  UieCiibDlleCbimb..    SO 

E.  MvdMid  rnlTenlllolMTf^r) W 

B,  tTnlireniilei— PutandPrewiDlt/MIlKmr.)  BO 
1.  UnltsnltlM  iDd  P.iliMchDk:  Bcbo.ta....     U 

■.TbeOoUi«alnIJDlif»lll»...„ U 

0  ADjertomColliaoAEun 
Pact  n.— bnprrlnr  luflraci 
1.  Oemiany  mid  BwIUerland... 

■•  Fmeoc.  I'aly - —  _ 

a.  BelKluid.  Hi'llotd,  DdDBUk.  Itm'j.  ewen    W  1 

d.  RDHla.  TnikeT.  QrNCB.I'pglD.  PortntaL.    90  J 
B.  Bwlaiid,  Hoouud,  andlTilai  -  "  "■" 

e.  American  Btate* 

Pj  iilriKimal  and  Bptelal  Gthoo' 

1.  SeleBMandNatloaallr^- 

D11M    Great  Brtiala _ 

DllM   DnludBlatai JJWl 

I.  MllllairecboolaandBdacatlaB..^ '-Sfl 

I,  NonDalBcbDolaandPrDteHloail'rnliilsgB.r*'^ 

4.  Fpia«MB«taoala  aadXducatloD. li.1.. 

B.  Ki'fonnaIor*aDdFm«itlTeAE™«1ea....B.BB' 

flnpiilnnanurr  BCbooli  *Bd  AgfaclM t.9V 

AMcatlotial  Blurrapby,  St.,  eacb "" 

Amrrleiu  Tmttim,  wtUi  11  portnllt —     . 

dn.  di>.     reond  •ertiL  SDiwrtralHS-BIt 

Bmelacnnor  American  Edncailoo  Wport'il.n) 
Qi-nun  Edncattoiiil  BefSmieraaiidTaaCIienS.IO 
Bnicll'b,  Frencb,  and  other  emliienl  UMben  1.10 

SwlM  Traeban  and  Bdneainia 3.W 

TMbnteloOallaBdet,  and  Deaf  Mate  lDalTBeU(iBl.SI 
EiakIelCb*«*er,  Jbibe  FrraBctaootaof  H.Kde.I.OO 

Atmiai-ai.'^  Hnnarlal  of  SumalOolt 

School  Cndci — HUie,  Maolelp^.  Iniimtlai 
llebi>alArthlWctB»,*lUiBCIOIllBiinitU«M... 

Praetlnl  lUDalnilDDt i.w 

OhJectTHachlDE,  Oral  and  OlheeMerb.  of  IBILS.BO 
Amattoai]  Pedagnnr,  niDClplea  and  Uattaoda. .  B.BO 
SnElirb  PedBEWT.  "  "       . .  J  BO 

do.       Scrm-'i  Sirta.  ..iW 

Oartnaa  PiilmiOKf.  "  "       ..S.ld 

Fnncta  PedaitiJar,  "  "       ..S.aO 

BwlM  Pidaeiin  "  "       ..  ««0 

SdncaUoaal  Aphnileaia  and  Snnaa'loBB S.SD 

BifldlBBandCoiiiliicl t-Se 

BdBcanoDBl  AKDelatloD*— Hadonal,  md  Blalal.30 

ConBecttcnt  Edncatlanal  iDBlltBtloni «.tO 

roBnecttcntSehoolPaod— BliEorlaU IB 

OooutHU  Schoola,  aalbr*  oerebefOreHOQ..-.  I-OO 

do.  In  imo l.M 

Caopnlfi>rTBd>aolAileadai>ea 1.00 

OoorHlaEliuiBI  PrarlaioD  RapecUog  Scboola  n 
ficbool  eiatBB  of  rreedDKB  A  Colond  ObUdnn  I.OO 
PnivldancaSchaoIi,  DoeBneirtaiTBlator;.....    M 

nan/ofdpBUicHiKb  School.  BulrBiBtorT  ...>  m 

TeaCbera'^IUIItBteB,  OouUllroUoBa  to  Blalorx. 


BARNARD'S  EDUCATIONAL  Pl'BlICATIONS. 


Cablilb,  Tbomi*,  UdIvchIit  Stndiea... 


idHsUiodi... 


DllSSti    SS    EniflU 


IJHEHSDN,  Uko.  B.   B'ili]rat.  L4ibi>rr.  wLtti  Ponnlt    BO 

Mijiaona  an  Norm-I  hr.hcAli.  IFnT n 

4.>nJE'<ilcst  OQ.. 

KdeIuiI.  ELcmaaur 
labile  or  EniloKcd  Scbools . . 

MlTlinltOD  BctanolH B 

Unlrenlllee  □(  Oilord  ind  Cimbrldee. U 

MlUWrr  School- IS 

SclaiiEltlcBTidTecbnIcilSchoolB IKO 

EDElb>bB-t'nuteuf  Bwl^t  Public  fichoola ts 

Pjbile Scbonla  of  ine  United  SiUM Xfi 

■' ■  Pedigogr,  Flrtt  Si^rtui,. S.BO 


CBiiTiB.BzniEi.,  &Fr^Scbu>l->nrN.Biigland 


I  BHxaoa,  MemolciDdEdncatiouftl  WorkB 

Ehmut  tb«?lnD^Edncji1'i<HUl'Woriu.!'.!!....'' 
,  BifiH  TT,  E  ,  Gdncallon*)  Vifwi>,«rd  Porint't.. 


Cuii>i.H.O,Prliiclpli.i£M'H]««olVeDtll«tk>u  £'• 

Clark  T.  M..  Sdacition  fiirthBTIam M 

COMBUiLU  W.  J..OhtoeT«t(imorPiib.Sctiual>-  STi 

CouDur,  Dull  P..  Mi^mofruidPoMnlt 50 

OOLauBK,  W.,  Kdncntlou]  Work,iDdPorlnit..  EO 

COLI.  D,.lli»hnd  of  awlcalBdncitloD... S.^ 

COLlT,J..Edl»c»tlOMlVi««n>«ndSLP»iil>-e1ml  W 

CoLHAH.  Hebbt.  AErtenllanl  Scboola  la  Knncv  u 

OoaBirnii,  A..  BJnrMlonftl  LshonaDdl'itiictplsg  DO 


CollegM,  Oiiffln  ud  Ute 
Ci>Uai<  Coda  or  Hoour, . . 

CompeUUve  " .— .'— 

Oondoct— 8i 


I  UDirenltlH. . . 

'rof'p'abiieBirYicB!! 


FiLTon. 


Ic  Hchonl 


■indPnrfnilr 

Derlcui  CuDrgva... 


utinn 


..B.SO 


■«110D«l«elt 

Oorpwl  Ponlikmsc 

OOWDIB-   "    "     " 


-Birbidam  ot  DIulplliic 


.,_P1au  01  PhlloKiphle&l  OollGge 


Memoir  ind  PenuleWncii -- 

fu'HTi.  J.  R.  VON,  Froberi  Edoctlooil  8i«t<^.  SO 
VuEDiHH,  Inx.  ftiT  DHC»n«-iic*  at  KotiBrwrrib    vs 

FoRBiB,  It.,  EklDCSIIonsI  Uara  of  Mnafam » 

FovLi.  W.  B,  Haii'><rai!d  Poitnll M 

FowLCs.W.C.TheCli'niyandCoaimgDSchoata  V, 
Vnnct.  Sntcni  of  Pabllc Innnmlon ISO 

ThB  UnWerelT  or  P-rl* J". 

-The  UnlTetdijcif  FniDce » 

-  chnltalaiidlirilli.rTScbool* tM 


condii; 


School  Codes  of 


Di^oiiiOT.  :4'udl«sai 
IlaUirz.  M.Colonln 


S1     Froddi.  rni< 


_..     —  and,  BUtorical  Dala. 
andPedueoKj 


mu.TlipOiiudSchooli 

>raTi-acn 
L.  W..  Ml 


and  Plans  ot  iDatrDCtloa... 


kadlsa  and  Conduct. . . 


II..  MumolTsnd  Purtnlt..  G 

Semli-arj  Id  int i 

r  <ir  Mcliolas  Brown S 

BriuiaitloiiaKulloualDnIr  > 

Ivicc  10  CoUrjce  Oradualoa.  i 


a,  OtoHat  W.,  Ttag  I 


-Swle*  Schonl«  in  IBTO... 


aiTiw,  Mulboda  ot  TcKbliii; ; 

-  jAi,  a,  tHtmui  Scboola  In  iba  ITnllcd  Staui.  I 

DuoFiTiiDZ.  Aartcniiural  Rofiirm  ttrhonla 1 

DnmaLD,  D.  U..  BdncaUmiaSiate  Ddtf t 

ICHM.  U..  Mc'h.idiorihallinnialMtiailSohikolB.  i 

>UBTE>,  Jus.  K.  L  Idcn  of  Onn-niianit, I 

lORDT.  Tti'ciTidarvSpuclalSchiwlilnPniK*...,  •■ 

I  TPAHuiup,  s  udi<>u<  WoivD a 

ividHT.  RuKUND,  UeiDolrand  Portmll. ( 

DwiaHT.  TiM'iTHT.  Memoir. ) 

Academy  at  Urean  Fanna 1 

YalaCoflewlnlM*. i 

BdDcallanal  Bloipspfalep,  with  Portialt*  oT  over 
100  Eminent  Trachrn).  Edncaon,  and  Ben- 

Kdn.  DocnmcDta  for  Oen.  Clrulatioii,  L^V.  (Kb  I.C 

Edncatlon  and  Iba  State i 

Edncallon  Dadncd I 


liTmaaj.  Natlouil  St'Icid  and  Pedagom.  !»■  ~ 

Phiiiwy  and  Di-roudirj  Ikhiwla 

Technical  and  Mlliiin  Si^^oole 

UntveraltU*.  GjmDaiiia.  JtPidjtcchn'  " 

EdnciitliHiil  Kplbmen-BAtlcb.Ca- 
MiKtern  German  Pcdanicy. 

IMHIH.  J.  H..  BducalR'nal  < 

lILMAM.  D.  C^  Xclenllltc  ^cbI 


GOET 


EllU.'A 


■f  Ktvei 


nd:Vlaii 


Gdli 


liLwaiTB.  OuiTU,  S-Nt>  rn  Education 

■oonnicii.  14.  a  .  SchnolB  a>  Thry  were  In  IBOO. .. 
innnnii^  W.  11.,  Plea  for  Eiiended  Bdncallon. 

..,„.   UnlTtraity 

rLi>,B.  A.,  Tbe  American  UnlTcnllf 

-  SyMemorin '- 


Qnrk  lAni 


BdiifaMimal  Uailcanf  ih 

anBoniiT.  J.  M.,  The  Problem  of 
iiHiMoa,  JoHM.  Hi'mnir  end  Portf 
avmn.  Mlnl*it7f>f  Pnhllc  In'trnc 
UDUiTCB,  i.  P.,  NOTwIcb  Free  Ac 


BARNARD'S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCAnONS. 


IIalb,  Sib  Mattsvit,  Studies  and  Conduct S6 

Uall,  S.  R.,  Kdacarional  Labors  and  Portrait. . .  GO 

Hamamn,  J.  U..  Pedajfni(ic>il  yi«wtt 25 

Hamil.  H.  M.,  Scbool  Discipliuc  25 

Hamilton,  J.,  and  the  ilainutuuiau  Method 25 

11a MILTON,  8irW.,  Mathemaiica 

The  Collejre  In  the  Uulvcwltv 85 

Hammond,  0.,  New  Bngfand  Academies 25 

Hanover,  s rfltem  of  Public  Schools 25 

Hart,  J.  M.,  The  American  Student  at  GOttingen  25 

Hart,  J.  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Characteristics  of  a  Normal  School 25 

Anirlo-Saxon  in  the  S:ndy  or  English 25 

Hartlib,  S.,  Plan  of  College  of  Husbandry  in  1661  V> 

SAtJT,  v.,  and  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 25 

AVBN,  Jo^BPH.  Mental  Science  as  a  Stndy 25 

Hawis,  JoBL,  Female  Education 25 

IlBDGK,  N.,  Schools  as  thvy  were 25 

Hbikbl.  Fbliz,  Pnbllclo^trnction  in  Finland..  25 

Hblfbnstein.  J.,  MediiBval  UntTersitiea 25 

Hbmrt,  J.,  Common  Schools 25 

Hbnrt,  Josbph,  Pbilesophy  of  Education 25 

Hbmtschbll,  B.,  Teacking  Singing 25 

TvachluK  Drawinjr 25 

Hbrbbrt,  J.  F.,  Pi>aaj|;oKical  Views 50 

IlERDBR,  Life  and  Educational  Views 25 

Hcspe-Cassel,  System  of  Public  Schooln 25 

Hesfe- Darmstadt,  System  of  Public  Schools 25 

Hill,  M.  D.,  Rt^iormatory  Schoola 25 

Hill,  T.,  True  Order  of  Studies 25 

IIii.li ARD,  G.  S.,  Boston  Public  Library 25 

HiLLuou>B.  J.  A..  Llt4'rary  Culture  in  Republics.  60 

Hints  and  Mei hods  for  the  Use  of  Teaching 25 

HoDjiNS,  J.  GioROB,  Education  in  Upper  Cinada  25 

HoLBROOK,  J.,  Educational  Labors  and  Portrait.  50 

The  American  Lvcnnm 25 

Holland,  System  of  Public  I'lt^tmctioR 25 

ilooD,  TuttM AS,  The  Irish  Schoolmaster* 25 

HooLB,  C,  The  Old  Art  of  Teaching,  1659 25 

HoPKiifs,  M.,  Educational  Labors  ana  Views 1.00 

HowB,  S.  G.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Laura  Brldgman 25 

HuMBOLT,  WM.  VoN,  Siudics  for  Old  Age 60 

HuMPiiRBT,  HsMAN,  Normsl  Schools 25 

Common  Sch-iols  as  they  were 25 

Huntington,  F.  D.,  Unconscious  Tuition 25 

Ci»Ilege  Prayers 25 

1 1  uzLBT,  T.  n..  Science  in  Schor>ls 25 

loNATiiTfl  LoTOLA.  and  the  Schools  of  the  Jesuits  25 

Iliiterucy  iu  the  UniUd  States 25 

Ireland,  Euglinh  Educational  Policy 25 

National  Schools 25 

Endowed  Schools 25 

Uuiv<*nKities 25 

Itily,  Syntera  of  Public  Instmction 25 

Revival  of  Clas^iCHl  L'>arning 60 

Mediieval  Uuiver»ities 25 

Infant  School  and  Kindergarten 25 

Jacobs,  F..  Method  of  TeachlMi;  Lat^n 25 

Jaootot,  L.,  Memoir  and  Method  of  Instmction.  25 

Jambson.  Mr-*..  8' iclal  Occupations  of  Women...  2.^ 

Jartis,  £.,  Mipdlret>tpd  Education  and  Inhanity.  25 

Jbromb,  St.,  Eilucaiiunof  Daugbtera 25 

Jeeuits,  Society  and  Schools  of  the 25 

Jk WBix.  P.  S.,  Tpuchi  ng  as  a  Professi<Hi 25 

Johnson,  Samdkl.  Educational  Vievm 2 

Johnson.  W.  R.,  Educatloiml  Labors,  A  portrait  25 

Julius,  Dr.,  Normal  Schoolit  in  Pruviiia 50 

Kbviam,  p.  J.,  Orgatiia^tion  of  Irish  Schools. ...  25 

KiNDBRMANN.  School  Ri'form  ill  Bohcmla 25 

KiNosBURT.  JouN,  Momoir  and  Portrait 25 

Kniout,  Charlri*.  Ec  nomlcal  Science 50 

KiRKPATRicK.  E.,  EdncaMon  in  Greece  A  Rome.  25 

Kbt,  JouBPH,  Pru^ioian  Schools 60 

KR0SI,  Life  and  Educational  Labors S5 

Lalor,  J..  Nature  and  Objects  of  Education.  . . .  2.'i 

Lancastbr,  Jos.,  Memoir  and  Monitorial  Schools  2.'> 

Lawbbncb,  a.,  ami  Lawrence  Scientific  Schoul. .  2.'> 

Latin  Li  ngnitge.  Methods  of  Teaching 60 

Lbioh,  E.,  Illiteracy  in  the  Unit*  d  States 2.*) 

LikWis.  Dio.  The  Now  Gymna»tics 25 

Lbwis,  Samuel,  Memoir  and  Portrait ro 

Lbwis,  T.,  Methods  ni  Teae  irg  G'-o«*k  and  Latin  25 

Lindslbt,  Philip,  Memoir  nniV  Portrait 60 

Locks,  Johh.  Thoughts  on  Education 1.00 


Lonostrbbt,  Scboo'B  as  they  were  in  Georgia. . .  85 

LoTUROP,  S.  E.,  W.  Lawrence  &  N.E.  Acaoemiea  25 

Lows.  RoBBUT,  University  Studies 25 

Lowbll,  John,  and  the  Lowell  Lectnres 25 

LuTUBit.  Martin,  Memoir  and  Vlew^  on  Bdncat.  60 

Lton.  Mart,  Principles  of  Mt.  Holyoke^Seffiinary  60 

Lttton,  Sir  K  B.  .  Studies  and  Conduct. 25 

Money,  its  Acouisition  and  Uses 25 

LrouRous,  and  Spartan  Education 25 

Ltbll,  Sir  Charlbs,  Physical  Science  in  Educat  25 

Maoaitlat,  Lord  T.  B.,  Educational  ViewA 25 

Mansvibld,  E.  D.,  Military  Acad,  at  Wv»'  Point  25 

HiPtory  of  National  Land  Grants  to  Ohio 25 

Marcbl,  C,  Conversational  Method  in  Language  60 

March,  F.  A.,  Study  of  English  Langnjige 25 

Maria  Thbrbsa,  Elucational  Rt*forms '-5 

Marion.  Gbnbral,  Free  Schools  for  Repsblics..  25 

Mann,  Horaob.  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Lectures  and  Reports 6.60 

Teachers*  Motives 25 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers. 25 

College  Code  of  Honor 25 

Fourthof  July  Oration,  1842 25 

Manual  Labor  in  Education 25 

Maik>m,  Lowbll,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Mason,  S.  W.,  Physical  Exerci«>f-s  in  School 25 

Masson,  D.,  College  and  Self-Edncation 25 

Milton^s  Home,  Schoo!^uid  College  Education  95 

Mat,  S.  J..  Educational  work,  with  Poi  trait ....  60 

Mathbw,  Ira,  Educational  Work  with  Portrait.  60 
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OBJECT  TEACHING. 

BT  X.  A.  8BKLD0N,  OBWBOO,  N.  T. 

In  opening  the  discussion  on  this  occasion,  on  what  is  sometimes 
technically  called  "  Object  Teaching,"  I  propose  first  very  briefly  to 
state  the  principles  upon  which  the  methods  thus  indicated  are 
based.  Secondly  to  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  these  reformed  methods  of  teaching,  and  the 
best  way  of  removing  them ;  and  lastly  consider  the  true  aim  and 
limit  of  these  methods  as  applied  to  the  development  of  the  early 
faculties  of  childhood. 

We  assume  first  that  education  should  embrace  the  united,  bar. 
monious  development  of  the  whole  heing^  the  morale  the  physical^ 
and  the  intellectual ;  and  that  no  one  of  these  should  be  urged  for- 
ward to  the  neglect  or  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  We  likewise 
assume  that  there  is  a  natural  order  in  the  evolution  of  the  human 
faculties,. and  also  of  appliances  for  their  development,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  education  ;  that  the 
perceptive  faculties  are  the  first  and  most  strongly  developed  and 
upon  them  are  based  all  future  acquirements ;  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  quick  and  accurate  in  receiving  impressions,  will 
all  the  future  processes  of  education  and  outgrowing  attainments 
be  easy  and  rapid,  and  ever  prove  unfailing  sources  of  delight ;  and 
hence  they  should  bq  the  first  to  receive  distinctive  and  special  cul- 
ture. To  this  we  may  add  that  childhood  has  certain  marked  und 
distinctive  characteristics  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  all 
our  dealings  with  children.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  these 
are  activity,  love  of  sympathy,  and  a  desire  for  constant  variety. 
In  the  natural  order  of  subjects  we  recognize  as  first,  mathematics, 
including  a  consideration  of  form,  size,  and  number;  second,  physics, 
including  objects  in  nature,  their  sensible  qualities  and  properties, 
and  third,  language,  including  oral  and  written  expression,  reading 
and  spelling. 

We  have  thus  stated,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  very  first  steps 
in  this  natural  order,  upon  which  must  be  based  all  successful  edu- 
cational efiforta;  for  the  limited  time  alVotted  to  this,  paper  reminda 
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US  of  the  necessity  of  confining  ourselves  closely  to  the  point  under 
discussion. 

It  would  be  not  a  little  interesting  to  trace  the  natural  relation 
of  these  two  orders  throughout  a  complete  educational  course,  nor 
would  it  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  subject;  but  this  would  lead  us 
into  too  broad  a  field  of  investigation,  and  be  liable  to  divert  the 
discussion  from  the  point  particularly  before  us.  We  will  not  stop 
now  to  consider  in  detail  the  method  best  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  infant  faculties,  but  will  advert  to  them  after  consider- 
ing briefiy  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  obstacles  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  most  successful  progress  of  these  improved  methods  of 
teaching.  And  in  this  connection  we  remark  first,  that  the  very 
title  by  which  these  methods  are  popularly  designated  is  open  to 
serious  objection.  It  is  true  that  the  term  "  Object  Teaching "  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  suggestive  of  the  real  character  of  these  early 
processes,  in  that  we  arc  continually  dealing  with  tangible  objects 
and  illustrations,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  taken  in  a  too  limited  sense. 
Instead  of  embracing  a  large  number  of  subjects,  and  covering  the 
entire  field  of  the  early  culture  of  the  faculties,  many  have  taken  it 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  miscellaneous  lessons  on  objects.  These 
lessons  often  clumsily  given  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
correct  principles,  and  who  therefore  continually  violate  thorn,  have 
led  many  to  condemn  the  whole  system,  and  thus  in  certain  quarters 
to  bring  it  into  disrepute. 

Again,  book  speculators  are  continually  making  use  of  the  term 
as  a  catch  word,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  wares ;  thus 
imposing  upon  the  uninitiated,  and  bringing  into  discredit  methods 
of  which  these  books  are  the  farthest  possible  from  being  the  repre- 
sentatives. In  this  way  old  books  have  received  new  title  pages, 
and  new  books  with  old  methods  have  been  christened  with  the 
catch  word,  "  Object  Lessons,"  or  "  On  the  Object  Plan  ; "  and  what 
is  lamentable,  multitudes  know  not  the  difference  between  the  name 
and  the  thing.  In  this  way  much  mischief  has  already  been  done, 
and  much  more  is  yet  to  be  experienced. 

Realizing  these  objections,  some  have  proposed  to  change  the 
name,  substituting  a  term  more  comprehensive  and  less  liable  to 
objection.  But  this  change  of  names  will  only  subject  publishers 
to  an  additional  expense  of  new  title  pages,  and  will  not  wholly  ob- 
viate the  evils  referred  to.  Our  plan  would  be  to  drop  all  specific 
names,  and  speak  of  all  improved,  natural  or  philosophical  niethoda 
of  teaching  as  such,  and  let  the  great  effort  be  to  infuse  right  prin 
ciples  into  the  minds  of  teachers,  to  lead  them  to  study  the  mental 
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moral  and  physical  constitntion  of  children,  and  the  best  method 
of  bringing  this  treble  nature  ont  in  harmonious  development.  In 
this  lies  our  only  hope  of  any  substantial  improvement  in  educa- 
tional processes. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  secondly,  as  a  serious  obstacle  lying  in 
the  way  of  the  proposed  reformation,  the  ignorance  of  teachers 
upon  the  points  just  referred  to,  and  their  disposition  to  study 
methods  rather  than  principles.  Now,  any  proper  system  of  educa- 
tion must  be  based  upon  philosophical  principles,  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  being  to  be  edu- 
cated, in  his  mental,  moral  and  physical  constitution,  and  the 
corresponding  appliances  for  promoting  such  growth ;  and  no  one 
can  hope  for  success  who  does  not  clearly  comprehend  these  prin- 
cijilos.  The  first  effort  then  on  the  part  of  teachers  should  be  to 
study  principles,  and  then  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  the  course  now  being  pursued  in  this  country.  Teachers 
are  Endeavoring  to  imitate  models  fVom  books,  rather  than  making 
themselves  first  familiar  with  the  principles  upon  which  these 
methods  are  based,  and  then  using  these  models  as  aids  in  applymg 
them.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  Training  Schools  for  the  professional  education  of 
teachers.  Not  schools  in  which  the  branches  are  taught,  but  where 
the  whole  aim  and  effort  shall  be  to  impart  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  applying  it.  In  these 
schools  should  be  exhibited  the  highest  excellence  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  There  should  also  be  schools  of  practice  where  the  stu- 
dents shall  have  abundant  opportunity  for  applying  the  instruction 
they  receive,  and  the  methods  they  observe. 

Who  would  think  of  employing  a  man  who  never  had  any  prac- 
tice in  carpentry  to  build  the  house  he  designed  as  a  permanent 
home  for  himself  and  his  children,  although  he  might  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  books  ever  written  on  this  subject  ?  "We  re- 
quire that  our  mechanics  have  not  only  the  rules  of  their  trades, 
but  the  practice  also,  before  we  presume  to  employ  them,  and  this 
too  even  in  the  more  unimportant  arts.  They  must  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship— a  term  that  implies  years  of  careful  observation,  study 
and  practice. 

They  must  not  only  become  familiar  with  all  the  tools  used  in 
their  trade,  and  the  exact  use  to  be  made  of  each,  but  they  must 
also  become  skilled  in  using  them.  And  not  only  must  the  appren- 
tice know  his  tools,  and  know  how  to  use  them,  before  he  is  en- 
trusted with  any  important  work  away  from  the  eye  of  his  master. 
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but  must  also  have  a  thorough  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter and  composition  of  the  materials  used  in  his  art ;  their  strength, 
durability,  and  solidity,  that  he  may  know  how  always  to  adapt 
them  to  the  exact  place  they  are  to  occupy.  Without  this  knowl- 
edge the  sculptor  with  a  wrong  tool,  or  the  wrong  use  of  the  right 
one,  a  little  too  heavy' a  blow  of  the  mallet,  or  the  artist  with  a 
wrong  pigment,  or  a  wrong  stroke  of  the  pencil,  may  ruin  his  sub- 
ject. ThQ  mechanic  by  the  omission  of  a  single  brace,  or  the  use 
of  a  wrong  timber,  or  one  composed  of  weak,  perishable  material, 
or  by  the  putting  together  of  materials  composed  of  diflferent  pow- 
ers of  contraction  and  expansion,  may  ruin  his  edifice  and  endanger 
many  lives,  or  much  valuable  property.  In  view  of  these  facts  we 
are  all  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  a  thorough  apprenticeship  in 
all  the  mechanic  arts,  and  trades.  In  the  professions  too,  in  law, 
medicine,  surgery,  a  special  professional  education  is  deemed  indis- 
pensable. What  intelligent  person  would  employ  a  quack  to  tam- 
per with  his  own  life  or  the  lives  and  health  of  his  family,  or 
entrust  a  case  involving  large  interests  in  the  hands  of  an  unread 
and  unskilled  lawyer?  Who  would  entrust  the  amputation  of  a 
limb  to  the  hands  of  one  not  conversant  with  the  auHtomy  of  the 
•  human  frame,  or  unskilled  in  the  use  of  the  knife  ?  If  then  so 
much  importance  is  attached  to  the  careful  preparation  of  the  vari-  . 
ous  artizans  and  men  of  other  professions,  for  their  work,  (and  no 
one  can  say  that  its  importance  is  over-estimated,)  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  employing  both  iynorant  and 
unskilled  hands  to  form  and  fashion  this  noblest  of  all  God's  crea- 
tions— the  immortal  mind  I  Is  it  that  the  mind  is  less  intricate,  or 
of  less  importance  than  the  body,  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  entrusting  its  cultivation  to  the  uneducated  and  untrained  ?  This 
certainly  can  not  be  the  reason.  The  one  is  like  the  grass  that 
springeth  up  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  is  cut  down,  while 
the  other  is  immortal  and  is  freighted  with  interests  of  the  most 
momentous  character — interests  linked  with  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind for  time  and  for  eternity.  The  human  mind  is  composed  of 
elements  the  most  subtle  and  complicated,  yet  capable  of  being 
analyzed,  and  each  assigned  its  appropriate  place  and  function,  as 
also  the  order  and  method  of  its  evolution.  These  faculties  do  not, 
like  the  jnineral,  grow  by  accretion,  but  by  their  natural  use ;  and 
ill-timed,  or  under  exercise,  or  a  neglect  of  the  proper  use  at  the 
proper  time,  are  alike  prejudicial ;  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  un- 
dertake the  work  of  developing  these-  faculties  until  he  knows  some- 
thing of  their  real  character,  their  functions,  the  order  in  which 
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they  manifest  themselves,  and  the  appliances  best  calculated  to 
develop  them  and  give  them  strength. 

No  mistakes  can  be  made  here  that  are  not  serious  in  their  char- 
acter. As  is  a  too  heavy  blow  from  the  mallet,  or  a  wrong  use  of 
the  pencil,  or  the  use  of  the  wrong  material  to  the  statue,  the  paint- 
ing or  the  edifice,  so  a  mistake  made  here,  an  undue  strain  of  a 
faculty  yet  weak,  and  but  fj^intly  developed,  or  the  neglect  of  those 
still  in  full  and  active  vigor,  if  not  fatal  in  its  consequences,  is  due 
only  to  the  recuperative  power  of  the  mind  to  overcome  injuries 
inflicted. 

A  common  error  committed  in  Object  Teaching  is  in  converting 
exercises  that  should  be  strictly  for  development,  into  instruction 
in  abstract  science.  Now  the  aim  of  ail  these  early  lessons  should 
be  to  quicken  the  perceptions,  and  give  them  accuracy,  awaken 
thought  and  cultivate  language.  To  this  end  the  i<enses  must  be 
exercised  on  the  sensible  qualities  and  properties  of  objects;  and 
when  the  consideration  of  these  objects  goes  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  senses,  then  of  course,  the  exercise  ceases  to  be  a  development 
exercise,  and  becomes  either  an  exercise  of  the  memory  or  of  some 
of  the  higher  faculties.  All  these  early  lessons  then  should  be  con- 
fined to  objects,  their  parts,  qualities  and  properties  that  come 
clearly  within  the  reach  of  the  senses  of  the  children,  and  no  gen- 
eralizations should  include  any  thing  more  than  such  objects  and 
their  qualities.  Definitions  should  in  no  case  go  beyond  the  mere 
description  of  the  actual  perceptions  of  the  children.  These  points 
we  regard  of  vital  importance,  and  that  we  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood, we  will  be  a  little  more  definite,  and  indicate  just  where  we 
would  begin,  and  how  far  we  would  go  in  carrying  out  the  leading  ex- 
ercises employed.  In  the  theory  we  have  presented,  these  should 
consist  of  lessons  on  Form,  Size  and  Number  as  belonging  to  math- 
ematics; of  lessons  on  Objects,  Animals,  Plants,  Color,  and  Place  or 
Geography,  as  belonging  to  Natural  History,  and  lessons  on  lan- 
guage, including  oral  and  written  expression,  reading  and  spelling. 

And  here  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  presenting  my  views  on 
these  points  in  nearly  the  words  of  a  report  on  this  subject  present- 
ed last  week  at  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  In  lessons  in  number  the  children  should  be  held 
long  and  closely  to  the  simple  combination  of  objects,  and  hence 
must  be  confined  to  numbers  that  come  fairly  within  the  r^ge  of 
the  perceptions. 

The  lessons  on  Form  should  be  confined  to  the  observation  and 
description  of  Bome  of  the  more  simple  and  common  forms  in  n»> 
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tare.  Here  we  must  guard  against  abstractions ;  the  mere  memo- 
rlzing  of  definitions  that  go  beyond  the  observations  of  the  child ren« 
As  we  have  already  said,  definitions  should  be  nothing  more  than 
mere  descriptions,  a  Femark  that  applies  equally  to  all  kindred  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  The  lessons  on  Size  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  the  actual  measurement  of  various  objects  and  distances,  and 
the  simple  exercise  of  the  judgment  in  the  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained. 

In  lessons  in  Color,  the  children  may  be  led  to  observe,  discrimi- 
nate and  name  the  leading  colors  and  their  tints  and  shades,  and 
apply  them  to  the  description  of  objects  in  nature.  This  will  add 
largely  to  their  stock  of  language,  auji  greatly  aid  them  in  their 
future  lessons.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  just  here,  that  the  deficiency 
in  terms  to  express  in  our  language  distinctions  in  color  is  one  that 
is  deeply  felt,  and  any  effort  at  improvement  in  this  direction  should 
receive  our  hearty  encouragement.  Beyond  this  the  children  may 
be  indulged  in  mixing  colors,  to  observe  how  the  various  colors  are 
produced  from  the  primaries,  and  finally  their  intuitive  perceptioiia 
of  the  harmony  of  colors  may  be  called  out.  Not  that  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  teach  the  scientific  law  underlying  the  harmony 
of  colors,  but  they  simply  observe  that  "  certain  colors  look  well 
together." 

In  lessons  on  Place  or  Elementary  Geography,  the  attention  of 
the  child  is  confined  to  a  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  earth  which 
he  sees  in  his  daily  walks,  its  physical  and  industrial  features,  the 
various  grouping  and  relation  of  objects  to  each  other  and  himself, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  consideration  of  what  lies  beyond  hrs  own 
immediate  neighborhood.  In  lessons  on  animals  and  plants  we  be- 
^n  by  calling  attention  to  the  parts,  position,  and  finally,  uses  of 
parts.  At  the  next  step,  in  lessons  on  animals,  the  children  are  led 
to  consider  something  of  characteristics  and  habits,  and  finnlly  of 
adaptation  of  parts  to  habits.  The  children  are  continually  exer- 
cised in  close  and  accurate  observation,  by  means  of  specimens  or 
pictures,  and  to  a  limited  extent  from  given  or  tangible  facts  and 
phenomena,  to  draw  conclusions,  thus  calling  forth  the,  as  yet, 
feeble  powers  of  reason.  In  some  of  these  later  lessons  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  animals  considered,  is  also 
imparted;  All  these  lessons  are  given  on  the  more  familiar  quadru- 
peds and  birds,  either  those  inhabiting  the  immediate  neighborhood 
or  of  which  they  have  been  made  acquainted  by  information.  Some 
attention  has  also  been  given  by  the  teacher  to  the  order  in  which 
these  lessons  have  been  nresented,  grouping  together,  or  rather  giv* 
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ing  in  succession,  lessons  belonging  to  the  same  class  or  order. 
Thus  far,  however,  the  children  have  no  realizing  sense  of  any  suish 
design.  After  having  gone  over  in  this  way  with  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing types  of  each  order  of  mammals,  they  are  led  to  associate 
in  natural  groups  or  orders  the  animals  tBat  have  constituted 
the  subjects  of«  these  lessons,  aided  by  the  knowledge  they  have  ac- 
quired of  their  characteristic  parts  aud  habits.  These  systematic 
lessons,  however,  are  confined  to  mammals  and  birds,  as  being  more 
familiar  to  the  children.  For  variety  an  occasional  lesson  may  be 
given  on  a  fish,  an  insect,  a  reptile,  or  a  shell,  those  somewhat  famil- 
iar to  the  children,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  animals  belonging 
to  these  and  the  lower  subdivisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  arc  far- 
ther removed  from  the  child's  immediate  sphere  of  observation,  and 
therefore  the  basis  of  the  classification  is  less  apparent. 

In  "  Lessons  on  Objects "  proper,  as  distinct  from  "  Lesscms  on 
Animals  and  Plants,"  the  first  lessons  should  be  on  objects  of  the 
most  familiar  character,  and  for  a  long  time  their  attention  should 
only  be  called  to  the  simple  parts  and  their  position.  This  involves 
no  use  of  difiicult  terms,  but  at  the  same  time  cultivates  observa- 
tion and  the  power  of  accurate  expression.  At  the  nexf  step  some 
of  the  more  simple  and  common  qualities  are  added.  At  a  further 
step  more  occult  qualities,  requiring  more  close  and  careful  observa- 
tion, and  such  as  are  brought  out  by  experiment,  may  be  intro- 
duced ;  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  adaptation  of  qualities,  mate- 
rial or  structure,  to  use,  may  be  considered.  At  a  still  more  advanced 
stage,  some  information  in  regard  to  the  objects  considered  may  be 
brought  in,  as  also  a  simple  classification  of  the  objects  and  qualities 
considered.  •  In  connection  with  all  these  lessons,  the  cultivation  of 
language  should  be  made  one  of  the  leading  points ;  commencing 
with  the  simplest  oral  expressions,  leading  on  to  written  reproduc- 
tions, and  finally  to  consecutive  narrative. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  a  consideration  of  language^  the  subject 
next  in  .order.  It  was  a  fiivorite  maxim  of  Pestalozzi,  that  **  The 
first  object  in  education  mast  be  to  lead  a  child  to  observe  with 
accuracy ;  the  second^  to  express  with  correctness  the  result  of  his 
observations.*'  Again,  ^^  ideas  firsts  and  language  afterward.*' 
That  there  is  a  natural  connection  between  thought  and  speech, 
obsen^ation  and  expression,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  donbt  Who 
has  not  observed  that  children  always  seek  a  name  for  every  new 
object  of  discovery,  and  are  never  satisfied  until  they  receive  it? 
It  \^  in  fact,  out  of  this  necessity  of  our  nature,  that  language  has 
grown  np,  expanded  and  enlarged,  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
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ideas.  Bacon  has  well  said,  "  Men  believe  their  reason  to  be  lord 
over  their  words ;  but  it  often  happens  too,  that  words  exercise  a 
reciprocal  and  reactionary  power  over  our  intellect.  Words,  as  a 
Tartarus  bow,  shoot  back  upon  the  understanding  of  the  wisest,  and 
mightily  entangle  and  pervert  the  judgment." 

Again,  of  what  practical  advantage  would  be  the  careful  cultiva- 
tion of  observation,  without  a  corresponding  power  of  expression  ? 
Ideas  unuttered  are  valueless  to  all  but  their  possessor,  but  well  ex- 
prpssed,  they  are  a  power  to  move  the  world.  Like  the  ripple 
started  on  the  surface  of  the  placid  lake,  their  influence  is  felt  to  the 
remotest  shores  of  time.  Now  as  observation  is  cultivated  by  care- 
ful and  constant  use,  so  is  language  by  the  frequent  expression  of 
ideas.  But  how  is  the  child  to  acquire  this  power  of  language,  or 
what  is  the  process  and  order  of  this  acquisition  ?  This  is  an  inter- 
esting question,  and  deserves  an  intelligent  answer.  Here,  as  in 
everything  else,  we  must  go  back  to  nature,  if  we  would  make  no 
mistakes.  Observe  then  the  child  in  his  first  utterances.  His  first 
eflforfs  at  speech  are  to  articulate  the  names  of  those  persons,  objects 
and  vtions,  bearing  the  most  immediate  relation  to  his  desires  and 
necessities;  the  names  of  pa  and  ma,  the  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
the  diftbrent  members  of  the  household,  and  familiar  objects  abont 
him.     Next  in  order  come  action-words. 

Neither  name  nor  action-words  are  as  yet  qualified,  but  these 
quality  words  follow  slowly  along. 

The  third  step  is  reached  before  the  time  of  school  life  begins. 
However,  when  the  transfer  is  made  from  the  nursery  to  the  school- 
room, this  vocabulary  must  be  enlarged  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  ideas.  Observing  then  the  order  already  indicated,  wo 
begin  with  the  names  of  objects,  the  wholes  and  their  parts.  Next 
come  the  names  of  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objects,  proceed- 
ing, of  course,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  more  difficult.  But  is 
it  aske'l  to  what  extent  are  these  terms  to  be  given  ?  We  answer 
most  unhesitatingly,  just  so  far  as  the  child  feels  the  nereisittj  for 
their  use^  and  has  the  power  to  apply  them.  But  it  is  objected  that 
"  The  use  of  words  can  not  be  long  kept  up  or  remembered  by  the 
children,  that  are  above  the  current  language  of  the  circle  in  which 
thev  move." 

We  can  say  with  that  assurance  that  springs  from  careful  obser- 
vation and  experience,  that  they  are  governed  quite  as  much  in  the 
application  of  these  terms,  and  consequently  in  their  familiarity 
with  them,  by  the  necessity  they  experience  for  their  use  in  the  de- 
scription of  objects  about  them,  and  in  the  expression  of  their  per- 
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ception8,  as  by  the  language  of  the  home  circle,  or  immecliate  asso- 
ciates. To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  for  five  hours  in  the 
day,  and  five  days  in  the  week,  and  this  for  several  successive  years, 
they  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room,  where  these  terms 
are  "  current  language,"  and  the  children  from  the  humblest  homes 
readily  incorporate  them  into  their  own  dialect.  Were  not  these 
facU^  there  would  be  poor  encouragement  for  the  teacher  to  labor 
to  improve  the  diction,  manners  or  morals  of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  success  of  every  good  school  located  in  such  unfortunate 
neighborhood,  in  elevating  the  children  in  all  these  points,  is  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  this  position.  On  what  other  principle  can  we 
account  for  the  elevation  of  successive  generations  and  races  of  men 
above  their  immediate  ancestors?  And  how  else  can  we  account 
for  tho growth  of  language!  We  must  depend  upon  the  school  to 
exert  a  refining,  civilizing  influence,  and  that  too  above  and  beyond 
the  immediate  "  circle  in  which  they  move."  Now  in  the  language 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  terms  desi-^rip- 
tive  of  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objects.  How  and  where  is  this 
defect  tA)  be  remedied  ?  We  answer  emphatically,  by  the  cultivation 
of  lanfjuafft  in  the  scHools,  We  have  already  stated  that  language 
as  the  expression  of  ideas,  bears  an  important  relation  to  their  de- 
velopment and  growth,  and  therefore  tliat  the  two  should  be  carried 
on  contemporaneously.  We  should,  therefore,  as  we  proceed  with 
the  exercises  in  developing  ideas,  give  the  terms  expressive  of  those 
ideas,  always  using,  however,  those  terms  which  are  most  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  expressive  of  the  perceptions  to  be  indicated. 
In  all  these  exercises  reference  should  be  bad  to  the  mental  status 
of  the  children ;  never  giving  any  more  than  can  be  readily  com- 
prehended and  appropriated.  In  these  and  all  other  school  exer- 
cises, the  answers  of  the  children  should  be  incorporated  into  full 
and  complete  expressions.  As  they  advance  they  will  take  pleasure 
in  reproducing  their  object  lessons  on  their  slates.  This  should 
always  be  encouraged,  and  should  become  a  daily  and  regular  exer- 
cise. Where  this  course  is  pursued  the  children  will  early  acquire 
the  power  of  easy  and  elegant  diction,  and  readiness  in  composition. 

The  subject  of  reading  is  one  surrounded  with  many  difficulties. 
These,  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  so  divide  and  classify  as 
to  present  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time,  and  make  the  successive 
steps  easy  and  pleasurable  to  the  child.  The  difficulties  that  meet 
the  young  learner  at  the  very  threshold,  are  the  number  of  differ- 
ent sounds  represented  by  the  same  character,  the  number  of  differ- 
ent characters  representing  the  same  sound,  the  representation  of  the 
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same  sound  soraetiroes  by  one  character  and  sometimes  by  another, 
and  sometimes  by 'a  combination  of  characters,  and  the  frequent 
use  of  silent  letters.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  he  should  not  for 
a  long  time  be  confused  with  more  than  a  single  form  to  a  single 
sound.  With  twenty-three  characters  and  the  same  number  of 
sounds  a  large  amount  of  reading  matter,  consisting  of  easy  simple 
words,  may  be  given.  It  is  better  to  commence  with  the  small  forms 
of  the  letters,  as  they  are  better  adapted  for  gieneral  use.  When 
the  children  become  familiar  with  these,  the  capitals  may  be  intro- 
duced. Gradually  new  sounds  may  be  brought  in,  and  with  them 
new  words.  A  few  words  may  be  leameii  as  words,  to  enable  us  to 
fill  up  the  reading  matter.  In  connection  with  the  Object  Lessons^ 
also,  new  words  are  being  continually  learned.  By  this  process,  in 
which  the  children  are  able  to  help  themselves  at  every  step  of  their 
progress,  they  ever  find  fresh  delight.  By  a  simple  plan  of  classifi 
cation,  in  which  words  of  like  anomalies  are  bropght  together,  and 
which  tlitf  children  at  first  dictate  themselves,  the  work  of  spelling 
is  made  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  and  animated  exercises  in  the  school- 
room. These  words  are  both  spelled  orally  and  written  upon  the 
slate.  Tlie  plan  we  have  suggested,  of  which  we  have  been  able 
only  to  give  the  merest  outline,  we  have  found  a  very  rapid  and 
thorough  one  in  teaching  children  to  read  and  spell,  and  in  its  de- 
tails 8tri<;tly  Pestalozzian. 

We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  a  few  of  the  leading  exercises, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  should  be  employed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  early  faculties  of  childhood,  that  our  position  may  be 
definitely  understood,  and  for  the  reason  that  we  believe  them  liable  to 
much  abuse. 
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In  conacntinp:  to  the  publication  of  tnPfollowing  pnper,  read  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Teachers,  at  ita  last  meetinfr,  I  am  constrained,  in  juatice 
to  myself,  to  predx  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
prepared. 

Sk)mo  two  years  since,  I  delivered  an  address  before  the  New  York  State 
Tea(!hers*  Association.  On  that  occflsion  T  gave  some  account  of  my  own  pe- 
culiar work,  the  instruction  of  idiots  And  as  it  seemed  tame  tlu.t  my  experi- 
ence had  some  practical  relations  to  the  audience  before  me  and  to  the  topics 
just  then  somewhat  prominent  in  the  minds  of  American  eilucators,  I  ventured 
to  make  the  proper  application.  The  "object  system  of  instruttion,"  so-callod, 
was  referred  to  at  some  length,  and  I  indulged  in  some  passing  criticisms  upon 
the  peeuli.-tr  methods  of  instruction  adopred  by  the  Home  atid  C<ilonial  Society 
of  Kngl  nd,  which  some  persons  were  laboring  to  introduce  into  this  coutitry. 

That  I  was  not  a  conservative  In  an  obnoxious  sense  inmyeflu(^tional  views, 
an  outhne  of  what  was  then  sad  upon  tiiese  two  points  will  sufficiently  show. 

I  attempted  to  set  f  )rth  the  d  ictrine,  by  implication  rather  than  by  any  very 
distinct  enunciation,  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  one  which 
may  be  styled  tiatu  al  and  the  other  conventional.  I  remarked  that  the  educa- 
tion related  to  tlie  former  began  where  instinct  ceases,  and  consisted  of  a  judi- 
cious ministering  of  the  proper  aliment  to  the  intuitive  powers.  And  I  endeav- 
ored U>  point  out  the  true  function  of  the  teacher,  in  respect  to  this  natural 
education. 

I  then  added  that  as  in  point  of  time,  so  in  harmony  with  the  natural  order 
of  development  of  the  human  faculties,  was  it  (It  and  proper  that  the  acquisition 
of  natural  should  precede  that  of  conventional  knowledge,  and  that  the  former 
was  the  best  f«.undation  for  the  superstructure  of  the  latter.  The  summary 
statement  of  my  argument  upon  the  subject  wi\s,  "  that  we  should  educate  the 
sense."*  and  through  the  senses,  the  intelligence  and  will,  and  then  apply  and 
subordinate  the  engendered  habits  of  accunite  observation  and  the  cultivated 
intellectual  activity  and  power  to  a  proper  method  of  acqu  ring  the  elementary 
8tu<iies  and  their  outgrowing  attainments." 

It  seemed  to  me  then  that,  if  these  views  were  correct,  they  had  a  twofold 
application.  In  the  first  place,  that  our  system  of  primary  school  instruction, 
contining  itseli)  as  it  had  hitherto 4one,  mainly  to  elementary  studies  of  a  con- 
ventif»nal  charactt^r,  should  be  modified  by  the  introduction  of  a  preliminai^ 
class  of  ex'.rcises,  designed  especially  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  observation. 
That  the  elenjentury  branches  should  be  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  blun( 
the  perceptive  faculties.  Of  course,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  these  two  provia 
ions  would  be.  that  the  apparent  acquirements  of  the  school-room  would  repni 
sent  the  actual  mental  power  and  knowledge  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  second  place,  sympathizing,  as  I  have  before  said,  fUlly  with  the  aims 
of  tliose  seeking  reform  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  elementary  instruction, 
I  yet  could  not  fail  to  see  or  avod  making  an  application  of  the  principles  I  had 
developed,  to  the  correction  of  certain  grievous  errors  some  of  these  well  dis* 
posed  friends  of  education  bad  fiUlen  into. 
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I  know  how  sliort  is  the  usual  school-attendinpr  period  of  the  frreat  mass  of 
the  children  for  whom  our  school  system  is  framed.  Avoiding,  therefore,  all 
educational  schemin?,  I  would  have  that  system  so  sound  in  its  principles,  and 
80  judicious  in  its  metliods,  that  it  may  leave  these  children,  on  the  threshhold 
of  the  apprentice  stiipre  of  life,  with  all  their  natural  endowments  so  brought  into 
wiUing  and  active  exercise  by  preliminary  training,  that  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  of  relation,  designed  for  their  imprr  vemeiit  or  pleasure,  should  be  thereafter 
unappropriated;  that  by  its  thorough  drill  in  the  strictly  elementary  branches  of 
learning,  it  should  so  fumii^h  them  with  the  keys  to  all  educatiotial  knowledge, 
that  their  fuiure  attainments  should  be  limited  only  by  the  necessities)  of  their 
peculiar  lot. 

In  noticinir  the  English  system  of  instniction  mentioned,  I  dwelt  mainly  upon 
what  1  then  regarded  as  its  error  in  the  introduction  of  science  at  too  early  a 
stage  in  the  work  of  education,  not  only  in  the  form  of  positive  science,  but  in 
the  scientific  aspect  in  which  the  common  matters  of  daily  life  and  observation 
were  treated,  and  also  the  abuse  of  language  involved  in  their  practice. 

The  errors  into  which  I  feared  the  over  zealous  advocates  of  the  "  object  sys- 
tem "  might  fall  proved  to  be  no  chim^pl  An  evil,  which,  with  the  respect  I 
felt  for  American  teachers,  I  then  deprecated  as  somewhat  remote,  has  become 
more  imminent.  A  foreign  educational  scheme,  partial,  bigoted,  and  unphilo- 
sophical,  is  now  naturalized  in  the  country,  and  its  universal  propagation  de- 
manded by  zealous  advocates.  The  "  Oswego  System  "  is  the  new  impress  that 
is  to  give  it  currency  on  this  aide  the  water 

To  increase  the  deception,  the  very  text-books  of  the  English  system  have 
been  brought  over  arfd  (to  the  scandal  of  American  publishers  it  must  be  con- 
fessed) with  no  alteration,  save  a  httle  upsetting  and  a  turning  wrong  end  fore- 
most of  here  and  there  a  section,  have  been  issued  as  of  American  authorship. 

Impulsive  friends  of  education  have  somewhat  ind'screei'y  ind<  n-ed  it,  by 
speaking  of  Oswego  as  "  Jhe  Mecca  of  Americj  n  teachers;"  and  of  tie  move- 
ment as  '•  a  reform  which  is  welcomed  by  the  best  minds  of  the  flge,  which  has 
been  propheHicd  and  praj'ed  for  by  the  best  lights  of  other  years," 

Even  some  persons,  who  should  have  been  more  discriminating,  looking  only 
at  the  mctives  of  its  partis^ans,  have  good  naturedly  given  it  a  vague  counte- 
nance, as  ladies  sometimes  give  a  "cliaractcr"  to  a  stupid  or  shiftless  domestic, 
who  "  means  well." 

Besid«  s,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  legislation  has  been  succcpsAilly  invoked 
to  establish  a  school  for  training  teachers  in  the  methods  of  a  foreign  school  so- 
ciety—of  dubious  reput^tion'at  home — outside  of  its  Nornml  Seln  ol.  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  created  for  the  very  purpose  of  eduenting  teachers  in  the 
most  approved  methods  of  instruction  of  every  grade  and  wherever  originating. 

With  these  cireumstances  in  view,  when  invited  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Associatirn  of  Teachers,  on  the  "Object  System,** 
a  sense  of  ilut}'  constrained  me  to  accent  And  T  ventured  on  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  which  I  knew  nmst  be  inadeguate,  if  for  no  other  reasons,  ti  at  I  was 
precluded  from  presenting  the  most  obvious  objections  to  the  system,  inasmuch 
as  I  had  done  this  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  because  also  the  invitation  1  re- 
ceived from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  rather  limited  me  to  a 
half  hour  and  which  I  endeavored  not  to  transcend. 
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The  topic  assigned  me  for  the  present  half  hour  is  the  "  Object 
System  "  of  instruction.  To  avoid  all  misapprehension,  I  may  say 
at  the  outset,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  mainly  to  some  thoughts 
in  connection  with  what  is  called  in  this  country  the  "  Oswego  Sys- 
tem." This  is  substantially  a  system  of  instruction  transplanted 
from  England,  and  known  there  as  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's 
system  of  instruction.  The  circumstances  attending  the  adoption 
of  this  foreign  system  on  this  side  of  the  water  need  not  be  stated, 
except  ill  the  most  general  terms.  The  zealous  Superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Oswego,  (whom  I  need  not  name,)  in  common 
with  many  holding  similar  relations  to  the  schools  of  other  cities, 
felt  the  need  of  some  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction  prevail- 
ing in  the  primary  departments.  The  want  he  felt  he  thought  well 
supplied  by  the  English  system  alluded  to.  With  zeal  and  energy 
he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  introducing  it  in  his  own  proper  field 
of  labor.  He  has  accomplished  this — and  more.  We  find  the  same 
system  now  urged  upon  the  friends  of  educatioa  everywhere  for  a 
simflar  adoption.  And  so  it  comes  fairly  before  a  National  Associ- 
ation of  Teachers  for  discussion. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  educational  reform,  inaugurated  in  this  country  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  that  the  new  want  I  have  spoken  of,  as  being  generally 
felt  by  a  certain  class,  was  not  to  bo  satisfied  by  the  search  for,  or 
the  finding  of  any  new  principles  of  education. 

The  new  problem  offered  to  those  interested  was,  how  shall  we 
apply,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  school  instruction,  most  wisely  and 
most  fruitfully,  principles  of  education  generally  recognized  and 
acknowledged  in  this  country  ? 

I  say  generally  recognized  and  acknowledged  in  this  country. 
This  is  not  too  much  to  say,  for  here  more  than  elsewhere — almost 
only  here — were  sound  principles  and  laethods  of  instruction  gen- 
erally prevalent.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  American  mind  is 
unusually  active  upon  educational  subjects,  for  theoretically  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  is  based  upon  universal  education,  and 
an  education  not  peculiar  to  a  caste  or  rank  in  society.  Again,  the 
great  majority  of  our  educated  men  have  been  practical  teachers  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  their  lives.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the 
history  of  education  daring  the  period  mentioned^  a  histoiy  adorned 
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with  the  names  of  many  eminent  men.  A  history  that  furnishes 
abundant  evidence  of  much  thought  in  the  elucidation  of  principles 
and  in  the  devising  of  methods.  Notice  the  machinery  of  the  edu- 
cational movement ;  the  essays  and  discussions,  the  public  addresses 
and  the  multiplied  associations  for  mutual  improvement;  the  Teachers' 
institutes  and  the  Normal  schools ;  the  literature  of  the  profession  of 
the  teacher  embracing  everjrthing  wortliy  of  record,  whether  in  the 
way  of  personal  thought  or  individual  experience,  the  world  being 
tributary;  not  forgetting  the  periodical  contributions  from  every 
quarter.  Further,  mark  the  resulting  evidence  of  all  this  labor  well 
performed  in  the  general  public  interest,  in  the  judicious  legislation, 
and  in  the  wonderful  improvement  in  text-books.  And  again,  notice 
the  light  incidentally  furnished  by  special  systems  of  education. 
The  result  of  this  general  awakening  in  the  public  mind  upon  the 
subject  of  education,  I  hardly  need  to  say,  though  reaching  to  the 
principles  most  fundamental,  was  not  manifested  by  measures  vio- 
lent, hasty,  or  subversive.  The  reform  kept  step  with  the  advance 
of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  if  at  times  it  were  one  step  in 
advance.  It  were  well  if  the  future  waves  of  improvement  in  the 
same  direction  should  roll  as  quietly  and  steadily  forward  on  the 
shores  of  coming  time. 

But  a  graded  system  of  school  instruction  brings  out  a  new  want. 
A  large  class  of  children  are  brought  together,  with  little  or  no 
previous  instruction,  and  almost  too  young  for  the  contiimous  atten- 
tion and  thought  required  to  master  the  elementary  branches  of  the 
school-room,  as  taught  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  are  deprived  of 
those  educational  influences  that  so  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school-room  of  mixed  grades  and  which  insinuated  themselves  into 
every  avenue  to  the  active  mind  of  childhood.  They  are  now  de- 
pendent for  improvement  upon  the  exercise  of  their  own  intuitive 
powers  and  upon  the  resources  of  the  teacher. 

We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question,  whether,  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  the  proper  orderly  and  harmonious  development  of  their 
faculties,  these  children  should  be  in  school  at  all,  thus  early,  for  in 
school  they  are.  And  so  it  happens,  that  under  the  new  circum- 
stances, that  which  should  be  the  work  of  nature,  is  brought  within, 
the  function  of  the  teacher,  and  accordingly  new  topics  and  methods 
of  instruction  must  be  introduced.  It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out 
with  what  extreme  diflSdence  we  should  approach  any  task  that  in- 
volves any  interference  with  nature's  methods,  or  how  zealous  should 
be  the  endeavor  when  such  interference  is  necessitated  to  follow  her ' 
analogous  teachings,  and  how  promptly  we  should  cease  our  inter- 
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ference  at  the  first  moment  practicable.  The  natural  channels  to 
the  piipil's  mind  are  first  to  be  opened  before  they  can  bo  used  for 
reoeiving  qr  imparting  instruction.  Again,  the  natural  avenues  are 
to  be  used  before  what  may  be  called  the  conventional  ones  are 
brought  in  requisition.  And  so  the  powers  of  observation  and 
speech  (or  spoken  language)  are  to  be  cultivated  before  any  positive 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing  is  attempted.  Cultivated  it  should 
be  rcnictiibcred  for  purposes  and  ends  mainly  practical  and  discipli- 
nary. Has  it  occurred  to  those  of  you  who  have  seen  blind  chil- 
dren spelling  out  with  busy  fingers  and  delighted  faces  the  page  of 
raised  letters  and  thus  receiving  food  for  their  active  minds  through 
a  channel  wrought  out  for  them  by  the  agency  of  a  sense  perverted 
from  its  legitimate  function,  that  in  teaching  ordinary  children  to 
road  from  the  printed,  or  written  page,  the  same  thing  is  substan- 
tially done ;  that  is,  the  eye  is  made  to  perform  the  natural  office  of 
the  ear — that  a  new  gift  is  imparted. 

One  result  of  bringing  together  children  of  the  same  grade  is,  to 
bring  out  more  distinctly  the  class  mental  peculiarities,  the  class 
educational  needs,  and  so  more  obviously  the  proper  modes  of  meet- 
ing th«>se  needs.  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  in  a  summary  way,  my 
idea  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  a  proper  elementary  education,  which 
I  will  venture  to  reproduce.  "  That  we  should  educate  the  senses 
and  through  the  senses,  the  intelligence  and  will,  and  then  apply  and 
subordinate  the  engendered  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  the 
cultivated  intellectual  activity  and  power,  to  proper  methods  of  ac- 
quiring the  elementary  studies  and  their  outgrowing  attainments." 

In  seeking  to  accomplish  the  ends  thus  defined,  the  main  reliance 
of  the  eilncator  is  upon  a  proper  study  and  comprehension  of  the 
characteristics  of  childhood,  the  natural  order,  mode,  and  rate  of 
development  of  the  childish  faculties.  The  proof  of  this  is  furnished 
by  recalling  any  synoptical  statement  of  the  principles  of  education, 
and  noticing  how  many  of  them  relate  to  these  very  points.  It  is 
of  importance  to  remember  this  because  much  time  and  labor  have 
been  lately  wasted  in  devising  methods  of  instruction  based  upon 
foundations  merely' speculative,  and  some  injury  done  by  attempting 
to  put  these  methods  in  practice.  I  may  illustrate  this  by  citing 
two  or  three  forms  of  theoretical  error  in  this  regard  representing 
quite  a  diversity  of  opinion — all  "  idols  of  the  cave." 

The  first  of  these  is  a  method  based  upon  a  theory  that  every 

child  must  "  rediscover  for  himself  the  truths  and  results  to  be  ac- 

•quired  in  each  department  of  knowledge  undertaken  by  the  learner," 

and  the  c<9ro]lary  from  this;  **  that  no  truth  or  knowledge  which  is 
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in  its  nature  a  coosequent  on  some  other  truths  or  knowledge  can 
by  any  possibility  be  in  reality  attained  by  any  mind,  nntil  after 
that  mind  has  first  secured  and  rightly  appreciated  those  antecedent 
truths  or  knowings.'*  This  involves,  it  will  be  observed,  a  form  of 
instruction  always  absolutely  synthetical.  This  is  partially  tme 
— ^true  as  far  as  intuitive  education  is  concerned  and  true  no 
farther. 

Another  error,  not  unheard  of  by  this  Association,  is  a  theory 
that  there  is  a  rational  order  of  development  in  the  course  of  the 
sciences,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  followed  in  common  education ; 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  claimed  that  this  order  of  succession  in  the 
sciences  corresponds  precisely  to  the  order  of  evolution  of  the  fac- 
ulties. Now  this  is  an  assumption  based  upon  the  most  fanciful 
analogies,  but  as  I  find  it  asserted  with  great  emphasis,  in  a  report 
to  which  my  own  name  is  signed,  I  leave  it  for  others  to  deal  with. 

One  other  theory  deserves  a  passing  notice.  It  will  be  found 
elaborated  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  cropping  out  quite  generally  in 
the  essays  and  discussions  that  have  since  appeared  upon  educa- 
tional topics.  After  admitting  the  distinction  between  education 
as  relates  to  discipline  and  to  the  value  of  the  knowledge  acquired, 
he  at  once  assumes  that  what  is  best  for  the  one  end  is  also  best  for 
the  other.  He  then  proceeds  to  develop  a  scheme  for  education 
based  upon  the  relative  and  practical  uses  of  knowKdge.  If  his 
course  of  reasoning  proves  anything  it  proves  that  physiology 
should  be  the  first  study  of  childhood,  then  the  means  of  getting  a 
livelihood,  then  the  treatment  of  offspring  and  the  government  of 
children,  and  finally  the  study  of  social  science. 

Let  me  now  examine  briefly  the  mode  in  which  the  Oswego  Sys- 
tem aims  to  accomplish  the  ends  I  have  supposed.  To  be  sure  it 
claims  to  be  more  than  a  system  of  Primary  School  instruction.  It 
elaims  to  be  the  only  correct  system  for  any  stage  of  education. 
"That  if  adopted,  it  will  lead  to  a  complete  revolution  in  our  meth- 
ods of  teaching  in  this  country,*'  (where  it  is  asserted  "  we  have 
never  had  any  system  based  on  sound  philosophical  principles,)  as 
also  in  the  profession  of  teaching  itself,  or  rather  it  will  make  teach- 
ing  a  profession — a  title  it  has  yet  to  earn." 

In  making  a  somewhat  hurried  preparation  for  the  part  assigned 
me  on  this  occasion,  I  have  spent  some  time  in  tlie  examination  of 
the  various  manuals  designed  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the 
new  system.  I  confess  the  result  has  been  somewhat  discouraging. 
The  principles  laid  down  are  somewhat  contradictory  in  their  char-^ 
acter.    They  are  wanting  in  definiteness,  and,  most  of  ail,  they  an 
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80  enveloped  in  the  volnminouB  details  of  methods,  that  it  is  dilRcult 
to  discover  the  distinctive  features,  and  somewhat  confusing  to  one 
attempting  to  discuss  them. 

Referring  then  to  the  Oswego  manuals,  I  find  first  a  statement  of 
what  are  called  Pestalozzian  plans  and  principles.  On  examination,  I 
find  that  some  latitude  has  been  used  in  applying  the  term  Pesta- 
lozzian. Transmutation  as  well  as  translation  will  be  seen  in  their 
treatment  of  the  great  reformer.  It  may  be  remarked  of  these  gen- 
erally, that  whatever  of  them  are  sound  have  not  the  claim  of  nov- 
elty to  American  teachers,  and  what  are  new  of  no  value,  if  not 
leading  to  positive  error. 

1.  Activity  is  a  Uw  of  childhood.  Accustom  the  diUd  to  do — educate  the 
band. 

2.  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural  order — first  form  the  mind,  then 
furnish  it 

3.  Begin  with  the  senses,  and  never  tell  4  child  what  he  can  discover  for 
himself 

4.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements^-one  difficulty  at  a  time  is  enough 
for  a  child. 

6.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Be  thorough.  The  measure  of  information  is  not 
what  the  teacher  can  give,  but  what  the  child  can  receive. 

6.  Let  every  lej>son  have  a  point,  except  in  junior  schools,  where  more  than 
one  les-ion  is  required  before  the  point  is  reached,  each  successively  tending  to- 
wards it. 

7.  Develop  the  idea — then  give  the  term— :cultivate  language. 

8.  I'roceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — from  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral— from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract — fhom  the  simple  to  the  more  difficult 

9.  First  synthesis,  then  analysis — ^not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order 
of  nature. 

Let  us  examine  these  principles  briefly. 

"  1  St.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Accustom  the  child  to  do 
— educate  the  hand." 

It  will  be  observed,  first,  that  there  is  an  implied  restriction  of 
this  law  of  childhood  to  his  physical  system.  Of  the  second  clause 
« — should  it  not  rather  be  said,  let  the  child  do.  Let  him  use  not 
only  his  hands,  but  his  physical  system  generally.  The  distinction 
between  letting  the  child  do  and  accustoming  him  to  do,  at  this 
early  stage,  is  an  important  one,  and  is  related  (if  activity  is  a  gen- 
eral law  of  childhood)  not  only  to  physical  actions,  but  also  to  the 
senses  and  the  faculties  which  act  spontaneously  on  the  presentation 
of  their  proper  objects.  Should  not  a  system  of  so  much  pretension 
direct  us  wisely  here  on  the  very  threshhold  f 

''  2d.  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural  order — first  form  the 
mind,  then  furnish  it." 

The  truth  enunciated  here  is  older  than  Pestalozri ;  and  may  be 
*  found  in  some  form  or  another  in  half  the  works  on  education  pub- 
lished in  this  country  during  the  last  thirty  years.     Aa  to  the  second 
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clansc,  one  might  naturally  ask,  is  it  a  corollary  from  the  first  Lor 
only  meant  as  a  reiteration  ?  or  what  ? 

'*  3d.  Begin  with  the  senses,  and  never  tell  a  child  what  he  can 
discover  for  himself.*' 

What  is  the  designed  relation  between  the  two  clanses  of  this 
rule  ?     Must  we  never  tell  a  child  what  he  can  discover  for  himself! 

'*  4th.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements— one  difficulty  at  a 
time  is  enough  for  a  child." 

This  seems  a  harmless  proposition.  But  the  practical  inferences 
in  the  way  of  method,  that  the  manuals  are  full  of,  gives  it  another 
aspect. 

"  6th.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Be  thorough.  The  measure  of  in- 
formation is  not  what  the  teacher  can  give,  but  what  the  child  can 
receive." 

Would  not  these  directi6ns  indicate  that  the  process  of  education 
is  not  always  and  strictly  a  development  exercise,  in  which  the  child 
is  the  main  actor  ? 

**  7th.  Develop  the  idea — then  give  the  term — cultivate  language." 

If  this  rule  were  desigiTed  only  to  enforce  the  truth  that  ideas 
should  precede  language,  no  comment  would  be  necessary.  But 
herewith  is  connected  one  of  the  most  vicious  methods  of  the  Os- 
wego System.  In  the  light  of  their  practical  teachings  it  means 
that  with  the  idea  the  term  must  be  invariably  connected  ;•  that  the 
observation  and  language  must  be  inseparably  connected.  And  it 
is  assumed  that  when  the  idea  is  mastered,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
retaining  the  appropriate  term  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  summary  is 
strictly  a  resultant  of  the  workings  of  the  class  mind.  And  so  we 
find  in  connection  with  each  lesson,  or  series  of  observations,  the 
W.  B.  (writing  on  the  board)  and  the  S.  R  (simultaneous  repeti^ 
tion)  to  fix  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  set  phrase  and  the  stereotyped 
formula  that  the  teacher  furnishes  as  the  summary  of  the  particular 
class  exercise. 

But  the  partisans  of  the  Oswego  System,  .or  their  progenitors  in 
England,  were  not  the  original  sinners.  It  was  precisely  here  wh«« 
Pestalozzi  went  so  grievously  astray  from  his  own  early  principles, 
as  to  draw  from  one  of  his  cotemporaries  the  remark,  that  "  he 
kicked  over  with  his  feet  what  he  built  up  with  his  hands."  And 
these  very  practices  of  his  have  been  discarded  by  intelligent  edu- 
cators everywhere,  even  when  professedly  following  the  doctrines  of 
the  German  school 

*'  Observation  (said  he)  is  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowledge. 
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The  first  object,  then,  in  education  must  be,  to  lead  a  child  to  ob 
serve  with  accuracy ;  the  second,  to  express  with  correctness  the 
result  of  his  observations.''  There  is  abundant  evidence  from  his 
works  that  he  did  not  mean  by  this,  that  observation  should  be  the 
principal  object  of  instruction  at  its  earlier  stage  and  language  at  a 
later  period.  The  English  and  Oswego  disciples  have  faithfully 
copied  the  defects  of  their  master. 

Now  is  it  necessary  to  affirm  in  this  presence,  that  language  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  observation  as  far  as  it  concerns  the 
pupil  ?  That  the  observing  powers  are  exercised  for  a  long  period 
ip  childhood  before  the  gift  of  language  is  received,  and  that  the 
child  not  only  uses  the  senses,  but  discriminates,  compares,  reasons, 
judges,  decides,  and  wills  in  connection  with  such  use  of  the  senses, 
and  all  this  without  the  use  of  any  language  ? 

But  the  time  comes  when  language  is  necessary  for  the  express- 
ion of  wants  and  ideas,  and  then  it  is  given.  In  the  roll  of  educa- 
tion the  teacher  avails  himself  of  this  natural,  gift,  this  child-language, 
to  test  the  progress  of  the  child,  and  so  it  is  properly  connected  with 
observation  and  with  the  growth  of  ideas. 

Again,  a  period  comes  when  language  which  has  been  acquired  in- 
tuitively,*and  without  any  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
may  be  properly  a  subject  of  positive  instruction,  by  methods  so 
wisely  suggested  in  the  opening  address  of  the  President  of  this  As- 
sociation ;  for  when  the  higher  and  reflective  powers  of  the  mind 
are  brought  into  active  exercise,  language  precise  and  adequate  be- 
comes necessary  as  the  means  of  thought. 

Language  (let  me  repeat  again)  which  in  the  infancy  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  that  of  the  race,  is  a  mere  means  of  expressing  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  individual  or  the  race  in  its  then  condition ; 
expands  not  only  commensuratcly  with  increasing  desires,  but  ab- 
solutely acquires  another  function ;  that  is,  as  the  instrument  of 
higher,  continuous,  and  abstract  thought;  and  this  fact,  or  the 
growth  of  language  to  meet  social  needs,  suggests  the  principle  that 
should  guide  in  the  introduction  of  language,  as  An  exercise  in  the 
sohool-room.  I  have  on  another  occasion  referred  to  this  topic  and 
so  I  can  only  hint  at  the  dangers  of  thus  early  and  mtimately  con- 
necting the  study  of  language  with  the  development  of  tiie  faculties 
of  observation.  The  thing  signified  is  lost  in  the  effort  to  remem- 
ber the  sign.  Have  you  not  all  seen  a  bright  boy  in  a  class,  who 
could  and  would  answer  almost  intuitively  a  question  in  nunibcni 
like  the  following,  hesitate  aQd  stammer,  grow  confused  and  fail,  in 
attempting  to  cloak  the  fully  comprehended  truth  in  the  long  syllo- 
gistic formnU  required  of  him  by  the  teacher?    Thoa — 
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If  2  bunches  of  matches  cost  4  cents,  what  will  4  bundles  cost?  The  papil 
repeats  the  question  and  gives  the  solution. 

If  2  bunches  of  matches  cost  4  cents,  what  win  4  bunches  cost?.  1  bunch  of 
matches  will  cost  une-half  as  much  as  2  bunches  of  matches.  If  2  bunches  of 
matches  cost  4  cents,  1  bunch  of  matches  will  cost  one-half  of  4  cents,  which  ar* 
2  cents.  4  bunches  of  matches  will  cost  4  times  as  mucli  as  1  bunch  of  matches. 
If  1  bunch  cost  2  cents,  4  bunches  will  cost  4  times  2  cents,  which  are  8  cents. 
Therefore,  if  2  bunches  of  matdies  cost  ^  cents,  4  bunches  of  matches  will  cost 
8  cenla 

The  very  tendency  of  fonnulated  language  is  to  routine.  The 
foundations  of  the  childisb  memory  and  the  childish  principle  of 
association  are  upset,  and  the  natural  observation  of  childhood  en- 
tirely devitalized.  But  an  illustration,  furnished  by  the  same  mas- 
ter-hand that  gave  us  the  Yorkshire  boarding-school,  will  answer 
my  purpose  better. 

No  teacher  before  me,  who  has  read  Dickens'  "  Hard  Times,"  will 
fail  to  recall  the  following  scene : — 

Mr.  Gradgrind,  the  town  magnate  and  school  patron,  is  present  in  the  model 
school  of  his  own  creation,  where  Mr.  McChoakumchild  surcharges  tlie  youthful 
Coke-to wners  with  grim  facts.  After  a  preLminary  address  to  the  teachers  in 
this  vein — 

*'  Now  what  I  want  is  facts.  Teach  these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  facts. 
Facts  alone  are  wauled  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else,  and  root  out  everything 
else.  Tou  can  only  form  the  mind  of  rea-^'^oning  animals  upon  facts;  nothing 
else  will  ever  be  of  any  service  to  them.  Tfiis  is  the  principle  upon  which  I 
bring  up  my  own  children,  and  this  s  the  principle  on  which  I  bring  up  these 
children.     Stick  to  facts,  Sir!" 

Having  thus  relieved  himself,  that  his  Belf-love  may  be  gratified  by  witneas- 
'  ing  the  triumphs  of  bis  own  educational  scheming,  he  calls  out,  by  an  appropri- 
ate management  and  catechining,  its  distinctive  features. 

Sissy  Jupe,  Girl  No.  20,  the  daugliter  of  a  strollhig  circus  actor,  whose  life, 
no  small  share  of  it.  has  been  passed  under  the  canvass;  whose  knowledge  of 
horse,  generic  and  specific,  extends  back  as  far  as  memory  reaches;  familiar 
with  the  form  and  food,  the  powers  and  habits  and  everything  relating  to  the 
horse;  knowing  it  through  several  senses;  Si^sy  Jupe  has  been  asked  to  define 
horse.  Astonished  at  hearing  her  father  stigmatized  as  a  veterinafy  surgeon,  a 
farrier  and  horse-breaker ;  bewildered  by  the  striking  want  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  horse  of  her  own  conceptions  and  the  prescribed  formula  that  repre- 
sents the  animal  in  the  books  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society,  she  dares  not 
trust  herself  with  the  confusing  description,  and  shrinks  from  it  in  silence  and 
alarm. 

"Girl  No.  20  unable  to  define  a  horse,"  said  Mr.  Qradgrind.  Girl  No.  20  is 
declared  possessed  of  no  facta  in  reference  to  one  of  the  commonest  of  animals, 
and  appeal  is  made  to  one  red-eyed  Bitzer,  who  knows  horse  practically  only 
as  he  has  seen  a  picture  of  a  horse,  or  as  he  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  safelj 
weathered  the  perils  of  a  crowded  street  croFsing. 

"Bitzer,"  (said  Thomas  Gradgrind,)  "your  definition  of  a  horse!"  • 

"  Quadruped.  Graminivorous.  Forty  teeth,  namely :  twenty-four  grinders, 
four  eye  teeth,  and  twelve  incisive.  Sheds  coat  in  the  Spring;  in  marshy  coun- 
tries sheds  hoofs  too.  Hoofs  hrtrd,  but  requiring  to  be  shod  with  iron.  Age 
known  by  marks  in  mouth  "    Thus  (and  much  more)  Bitzer. 

"Now  Girl  No.  20,"  said  Mr.  Gradgrind,  "you  know  what  a  horse  is." 

The  featnres  of  a  school  system  thus  graphically  described  are  the 
features  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society^s  system,  and  I  regret  to 
sa)  that  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  the  Oswego  System  is  its 
dneal  descendant. 
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Tliat  this  is  no  misrepresentation  (see  lessons  on  objects,  page 
97.) 

LKS80K  TWENTT-THIBIX 
*  ^  Lmif  Bird, 

Ideas  to  be  developed — ^hemispherical,  fhigile,  jointed. 

Paris,  QualUw. 

The  head. Tt  is  animal. 

**    eyes. Natural 

"    feelers  or  palpi Hemispherical. , 

**'    horns  or  antennse The  wing  cases  are  red. 

'*    wings Spotted.  • 

'*    wing  cases  or  elytra. Bright. 

**    thorax. .*. . .  Hard. 

"    legs. The  wing  cases  are  brittle. 

"    body Opaque. 

"    back Stiff. 

"    spots. The  outside  is  convex. 

'*    surface. The  inside  is  concave. 

^    claws. One  margin  straight. 

The  otiier  curved. 
The  wings  are  membranaceoufl| 
"  pliable, 

«  thin, 

"  transparent^ 

"  fragile. 

The  body  is  oval, 

black. 
The  legs  are  jointed, 
"  short, 

"  black. 

The  lesson  above  cited  is  one  of  a  large  number  sketched  for  the 
use  of  teachers;  all  models  for  still  others  of  a  similar  character  to 
be  framed  as  they  shall  be  needed,  and  designed  to  cover  the  whole 
period  of  school  instruction.  Is  such  endless  repetition  of  obvious 
qualities  a  natural  and  nourishing  food  for  the  childish  mind  ?  Will 
it  never  tire  of  sach  thin  gruel  of  utilitarianism  ?  And  looking  at 
the  real  object  of  a  public  school  system  as  our  own,  supported  from 
the  public  treasury,  designed  to  obviate  the  accidents  of  birth  or 
fortune,  by  placing  the  keys  of  kno^-ledge  in  every  youthful  hand,  is 
such  chaff  a  substitute  for  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  elementary 
branches  ?  is  it  a  good  preparation,  even,  for  the  same  ?  But  con- 
ceding that  these  exercises  accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  were 
designed,  is  it  not  a  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  too  exclu- 
sive, and  at  the  expense  of  the  other  powers  of  the  pupil  ? 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  thus  are  laid  the  foundations  for  a 
future  structure  of  science ;  that  we  ascend  from  form  to  geometry, 
from  place  to  geography,  &c.,  <kc.  Than  this  nothing  can  be  more 
mistaken.  Perceptions  of  form  and  color  are  quite  distinct  from 
geometry  and  chromatography.  Language  ia  one  thing,  and  the 
science  of  grammai  quite  another. 
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That  Scientific  and  technical  language  is  prematurely  introditcGd 
in  the  methods  adopted  at  Oswego,- no  one  can  question  who  visitA 
the  Oswego  schools.  One  hears  little  children,  not  two  weeks  un- 
der instruction,  taught  that  certain  parts  of  a  |)ieep  (or  the  picture 
of  a  sheep)  are  "  principal,"  others  **  secondary,."  and  some  **  char- 
acteristic." One  hears  from  infant  mouths  such  terms  as  "  grarai- 
niverous  and  chalybeate,  iridescent  and  amorphous,  serrated  and  fo- 
liaceous,  imbricated  and  indigenous."  Children  there  are  tanghi 
not  only  to  discriminate,  with  the  eye,  the  various  shades  and  hues 
of  color,  but  loaded  down  with  such  terms  as  hyaline,  watchet,  la36- 
uline,  indigene,  cameline,  rosinc,  conaline,  venetia,  morone,  salmo- 
nine,  peachine,  and  magenta. 

Tlie  9th  and  last  principle  laid  down  is  the  following: — "First 
synthesis,  then  analysis — not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order 
of  nature."  I  leave  for  others  to  discuss  fhe  first  clause  of  tlie  rule. 
I  may  venture  this  inquiry,  however.  If  it  be  true  **  that  all  intelli- 
gent action  whatever  depends  upon  the  discerning  of  distinctions 
among  snrrounding  things,"  does  not  this  principle  require  that 
analysis  should  be  the  first  step  in  the  work  of  education  ?  And 
further,  as  one  examines  the  specimen  lessons  in  the  Oswego  text- 
books, even,  does  it  not  appear  that  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  the 
observing  faculties  is  properly  conducted,  it  is  pure  analysis,  while 
the  mere  framing  of  the  definition  or  the  formulated  summary  can 
only  be  called  synthetical. 

The  last  clause,  ("  not  the  orderof  the  subject,  but  the  order  of 
nature,")  whatever  its  supposed  relation  to  the  former,  contains  an 
important  truth  which  I  would  thus  ir.ter])ret.  All  subjects  should 
be  presented  to  a  child  in  view  of  the  order  in  which  his  faculties 
are  developed ;  in  connection  with  his  already  existing  ideas,  as 
they  may  be  indicated  by  the  form  in  which  his  curiosity  manifests 
itself,  or  otherwise,  that  they  may  be  retained  by  some  principle  of 
association ;  and  also  in  relation  to  their  practical  value  and  uses, 
as  acquirements  and  discipline,  for  the  time  being.  And  contrari- 
wise, they  should  not  be  presented  in  relation  to  any  assumed  order 
of  knowledge  or  any  scientific  arrangement  or  classification.  (T  am 
speaking  now  especially  of  those  subjects  which,  m  the  primary 
school-room  and  in  the  case  of  young  children,  should  prece<le  and 
furnish  the  foundation  of  what  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  the  ele- 
mentary studies.)  Scientific  names,  definitions  and  classification  are 
designed  for  a  special  and  practical  purpose;  and  that  purpose, 
manifestly,  not  related  to  the  instruction  of  infants  or  the  early  hi»- 
tory  of  our  race.     A  young  child  (and  for  that  matter  the  savage) 
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has  no  practical  use  for  science  and  therefore  does  not  need  its 
technicalities.  What  he  does  need  are  words,  figurative  expressions, 
or  a  classification  connected  in  a  living  way  to  his  senses,  his  ob- 
servation, his  experience,  the  range  of  his  reasoning  powers,  and  bj 
the  use  of  which  he  can  remember,  reproduce,  or  comuiuuicate  to 
another  his  sensations  and  ideas. 

The  scientific  mode  should  be  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  in- 
struction, when  science,  as  such,  has,  by  the  development  of  the 
pupil,  acquired  a  practical  value. 

For  modem  science,  be  it  remembered,  (and  herein  it  differs  from 
the  older  forms,)  is,  from  its  very  nature,  far  removed  from  the  range 
of  a  child's  observation,  and  has  no  obvious  relations  to  the  little, 
every-day  world  in  which  he  lives  and  moves.  It  is  based  upon 
structure  and  organs,  and  unobvious,  and  to  the  child,  unimportant 
properties,  and  includes,  what  Spencer  has  called,  **  completeness  of 
prevision."  And  though  there  are  certain  external  features  which 
ordinarily  indicate,  to  the  eye  of  the  expert,  the  peculiarities  of  in- 
ternal structure,  yet  the  connection  can  not  be  appreciated  at  an 
immature  age. 

So  true  is  this,  that  I  find  a  modem  writer  of  great  logical  acute- 
ness  thus  expressing  himself: — 

Science,  as  I  shall  AHerwards'have  occasion  to  illustrate,  is  painful  from  the 
necessity  of  dis  a.-80ciating  appearances  that  go  oatarally  and  ea«<Uy  together,  of 
renouncing  the  full  and  total  aspect  of  an  object  by  which  it  engages  agreeably 
the  vurioiis  senses,  and  of  settling  upon  some  feature  that  has  no  interest  to  the 
common  eje.* 

I  have  ventured  to  elaborate  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  troth 
contained  in  the  clause  under  discussion.  But  that  this  is  not  the 
interpretation  of  it  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  the  Oswego  System 
may  be  seen  by  referring  either  to  a  single  model  lesson,  or  to  the 
general  method  of  treating  a  particular  subject.  Take,  by  way  of 
illustration,  almost  the  first  lesson  in  the  manual.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment exercise  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  observation.  The  children 
are  first  told  that  paper  is  artificial,  that  it  is  made  of  linen  rags, 
that  linen  is  made  from  the  st«m  of  a  plant  called  flax.  They  then 
observe  its  obvious  qualities ;  they  are  next  supplied  with  the  terms 
pliable,  translucent,  inflammable,  &o. 

But  one  must  not  stop  upon  individual  lessons,  but  take  subjects. 

What  I  am  .now  about  to  say  is  related  also  to  principle  No.  4 — 
'*  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements.'' 

Take  the  method  of  teaching  reading.  If  one  takes  np  a  printed 
page  it  may  be  resolved  into  lines,  these  lines  into  words,  the  words 

**T1m  Seoses  ftod  IntellMt.'* 
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into  letters,  (to  say  nothing  of  points,)  the  letters  into  combination 
of  forms,  that  may  be  farther  classified  as  straight  lines  and  carFod, 
perpendicular  and  horizontal.  As  related  to  the  printer^s  art,  this 
may  be  called  reducing  the  subject  to  its  elements,  or  following  the 
order  of  the  subject. 

Again,  the  words  on  the  page  (which  is  speech  represented  to  the 
eye)  represent  a  variety  of  combinations  of  sounds,  which  may  be 
resolved  into  their  elementary  sounds ;  these  into  classes,  as  atonic, 
sub-tonic,  <fec. ;  and  still  further  according  to  the  position  of  the 
vocal  organs  in  producing  these  elementary  sounds.  This  may  be 
called  reducing  the  subject  to  its  elements,  or  following  its  order. 

If  our  language  were  strictly  phonetic,  these  two  classes  of  ele- 
ments could  be,  in  some  degree,  approximated,  and  thus  the  art  of 
reading,  as  an  art,  could  be  acquired  without  any  great  waste  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  particularly  an  adult  learner.  But 
this  is  not  true.  The  number  of  elementaty  characters  does  not 
correspond  to  the  number  of  elementary  sounds.  The  forms  of  the 
characters  have  no  actual  or  symbolic  relation  to  the  sounds. 

Custom  has  also  sanctioned  a  variety  of  form  in  the  same  letters. 
These  have  each  been  provided  with  a  name  conventional  and  arbi- 
trary, sometimes  resembling  its  power  in  composition,  and  some- 
times not. 

Furthermore,  to  increase  the  perplexities,  the  same  sounds  are 
represented  by  different  letters  and  combinations ;  and  these  last  do 
not  uniformly  represent  the  same  sound.  So  that  our  language  is 
irregularity  run  wild.  The  rule  is  the  exception  and  the  exception 
is  the  rule. 

Now  the  method  of  the  Ilome  and  Colonial  Socict}^  (and  the  Os- 
wego plan  is  but  little  better)  brings  the  child,  face  to  face,  with  this 
mountain  of  difficulties,  and  on  the  plea  of  reducing  every  subject  to 
its  elements,  picks  up  each  individual  difficulty,  one  at  a  time,  and 
throws  it  a  stumbling-stone  at  the  feet  of  the  pupil.  With  fatigu- 
ing exercise,  perhaps,  the  whole  ground  may  be  at  last  stumbled 
over.     Listen  to  the  role  and  judge. 

The  pupils  are  first  taught  to  distinguish  by  the  eye  all  the  Ro- 
man capitals ;  next,  to  distinguish  clumsy  imitations  of  these,  as 
many  as  can  be  formed  by  combinations  of  straight  lines;  and  then 
similar  imitations  of  the  remainder  formed  by  straight  lines  and 
curved.  A  similar  plan  is  now  adopted  in  teaching  the  forms  of 
the  smaller  letters'.  The  pupils  are  practiced  in  repeating  the  forty, 
more  or  less,  elementary  sounds  of  the  language.  They  are  lead  to 
notice,  the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  making  these  souuda. 
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At  thU  sts^e  (Fir«t  Step — pnpila  between  four  and  five  years  of  age) 
they  are  encumbered  with  the  application  of  the  terms,  **  tonic,  at- 
onic an<l  sub-tonic,'*  Ac,  to  the  sounds  in  question. 

Th»'y  are  taught  to  form  Uncouth  imitations  of  the  spurious  capi- 
tals, before  mentioned,  with  pieced  of  lath;  then  to  print  them  on 
the  slate.  Then  comes  the  learning  of  twenty-six  arbitrary  names 
of  letters  and  connecting  these  with  the  same  number  of  conven- 
tional  forms.  The  same  course  is  pursued  with  the  small  letters. 
The  pupils  are  next  exercised  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  dip- 
thongs;  not,  however,  their  power  in  composition.  They  are 
taught  to  spell  classes  of  words  of  one  syllable.  Only  at  this  point 
do  any  proper  exercises  in  reading  (or  in  fact  in  learning  to  read) 
begin ;  and  even  then  these  are  in  accordance  with  a  somewhat 
clumsy  phonic  method. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  plan,  the  stupidity  of  which  no  description 
can  fully  portray,  that  it  "  puts  the  child  in  possession  of  a^ey  by 
which  he  is  able  to  help  himself — a  very  important  principle  in  ed- 
ucation." A  hundred  such  keys  will  leave  a  child  groping  and 
knocking  at  the  door  of  our  written  language,  in  which  the  sound 
too  i»  spelt  three  different  ways  and  ou^h  stands  for  half  its  vowel 
sounds. 

All  this  is  done,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  carry  out  a  principle  as- 
cribed to  Pestalozzi ;  that  the  work  of  the  educator  should  be  anar 
lytical  and  that  of  the  learner  synthetical. 

This  is  what  they  propose  to  do  theoretically.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  pupil,  in  spite  of  this  attempt  to  hamper  his  feet  with  the 
intricacies  and  perplexities  of  our  language,  has  been  covertly  mak- 
ing his  way  by  a  more  direct,  natural,  and  easy  route  to  the  same 
end.  In  this  respect  the  child  has  shown  himself  wiser  than  the 
master.  By  the  aid  of  a  memory  which  can  only  be  characterized 
as  **  adhesive  "  in  the  extreme,  he  has  been  quietly  learning  words 
as  words,  on  the  blackboard,  on  the  lesson  cards,  and  in  the  text- 
book of  the  school-room.  He  has  been  classifying  words  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  principle  of  association,  to  assist  his  memory 
when  its  mere  adhesiveness  has  failed ;  and  now  noting  their  resem- 
blances and  differences,  he  has  analyzed  them  for  himself  into  their 
elements  and  thus  learned  the  powers  of  letters  in  composition.  In 
short,  he  has  grasped  the  idea  of  the  sole  object  of  learning  to  read, 
and  directed  his  steps  by  the  shortest  route  to  that  end. 

Years  ago  1  read  in  Emerson's  **  Schoolmaster"  that  the  best  way 
of  learning  to  read  was  to  let  children  learn  words  first  and  after- 
wards the  letters  of  which  they  are  made;  and  why  ?  because  *'  this 
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is  nature's  method."     I  can  not  stop  to  outline  this  word-method 
by  showing  how  completely  it  follows  the  order  of  nature. 

I  will  call  your  attention  now,  briefly,  to  the  Oswego  method  of 
teaching  drawing.  It  commences  from  coihbinations  with  two 
straight  lines,  then  with  three,  and  so  on  up  to  seven  or  eight. 
Then  combinations  with  four  right  and  two  acute  angles,  then  with 
obtuse  angles.  Combinations  with  four  rectangular  triangles. 
Combinations  with  the  various  quadrangular  figures.  Then  dombi- 
nations  with  the  various  curves.  This  is  all  elementary  to  geometri- 
cal drawing.  This  doubtless  has  its  uses.  This  is  better  than  no 
instruction  in  drawing,  perhaps. 

But  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  teach  drawing  as  an  art,  or  for  the 
practical  and  pleasurable  uses  which  render  its  acquisition  desirable, 
I  think  that  the  great  mass  of  experts  will  agree. '  Spt-ncer  speaks 
of  an  elementary  drawing-book,  on  a  similar  plan,  as  most  viciooa 
in  principle,  as  only  **  a  grammar  of  form  with  exercises."  Ruskin 
is  equally  emphatic  in  recommending  an  entirely  different  course. 

The  same  regard  to  the  order  of  the  subject  and  disregard  of  the 
order  of  nature  is  seen  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  topics 
for  the  object  lessons ;  in  the  scientific  tone  that  pervades  the  whole 
series,  and  in  the  early  introduction  of  science  (distinctly)  into  their 
edu^^ational  course ;  as  if  this  were  unavoidable  in  attempting  to 
impart  any  useful  knowledge  to  the  child. 

The  late  Archbishop  Whately  disposed  of  this  opinion  epigram- 
matically  by  asking,  **  Can  not  a  child  be  taught  that  a  nettle  will 
sting  without  being  taught  the  science  of  botany  ?" 

That  these  are  not  unwarranted  criticisms  on  the  Oswego  methods, 
let  me  appeal  to  the  manuals  in  which  they  are  embodied.  The 
extracts  illustrative  of  methods  may  be  appropriately  introduced  by 
a  few  sentences  selected  either  from  preface  or  introduction,  some- 
what in  the  form  of  precepts. 

"Tlie  design  of  this  work  is  to  present  a  definite  course  of  elementary  instnio- 
tion  adapted  to  philosophic  views  of  the  laws  of  childhood." 

"It  would  seem  too  obvious  to  require  an  argument  that  every  teacher" — 
(and  for  that  matter,  it  might  have  been  added,  every  superintendrnt  of  public 
schools  and  each  school-book  compiler)  "  should  clearly  comprehend  the  char- 
acter of  the  infant  mind  and  its  mode  of  operation." 

That  a  proper  lesson  "should  equally  avoid  detailed  information,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  mere  general  notices,  such  as  constitute  a  table  of  con- 
tents or  heading  of  a  chapter." 

"  That  it  is  important,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  the  children  a  jTood  deal  of 
latitude ;  and  let  the  discoveries  be  tlieir  own,  except  as  they  may  be  guided  in 
part  by  the  teacher." 

"Tliose  who  fall  into  a  mechanical  way  of  giving  such  instruction  and  do  not 
perceive  the  principle  involved,  completely  defeat  its  intention  and  they  had/or 
better  keep  to  old  plans  and  old  books,**    The  italics  are  mine. 

Turn  now  to  "Lessons on  objects,"  (page  132  and  the  following.) 
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It  is  the  **  fourth  step,"  or  designed  for  children  of  seven  or  eight 
years  old.  The  subject  is  the  metals.  Seven  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  general  subject.  The  mode  of  their  occurrence  is  given ;  their 
distinguishing  **  characters ;"  their  properties  as  reflectors  of  light 
and  heat,  as  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity.  Tlie  specific  grav- 
ity of  ten  are  given  in  numbers  to  the  third  decimal.  The  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  common  metals  is  also  given.  They  are  told 
the  number  of  tons  that  rods  an  inch  square,  of  the  common  metals, 
will  severally  sustain  without  breaking.  Detailed  infonnation  upon 
the  other  general  properties  are  likewise  furnished  by  the  teacher, 
to  an  extent  that  will  suggest  the  thought  that  not  only  is  "  a  good 
deal  of  latitude  given  the  children,"  but  some  degree  of  longitude. 
Then  follow  eight  model  lessons  on  as  many  metals,  in  which  Jhe 
properties,  qualities,  uses,  geographical  and  geological  relations  are 
given  with  almost  encyclopedic  particularity ;  though  not  always 
with  the  accuracy  desirable  in  a  text-book. 

We  will  now  open  the  other  manual,  "  Elementary  Instruction." 
As  in  the  former  case,  take  the  **  fourth  step,"  the  children  of  the 
same  aoje  as  before.  Under  the  head  of  "objects,"  (page  134,) 
"  Sketches  on  the  Bible.".  In  another  place  it  is  stated  "  that  the 
general  aim  of  the  teacher  in  a  Bible  lesson  is  to  produce  a  relig* 
ious  impression."    Let  us  see  bow  this  is  done. 

10.     SKETCHES  ON  THE  BmLB. 

Ilaving  drawn  from  the  class,  by  a  few  direct  and  simple  questions,  that  the 
Bible  was  not  always  a  printed  book — was  not  first  written  in  Kiigl'sli — was 
Dot  bestowed  on  mankind  at  once,  complete  from  Genesis  to  RevelHtion.  but  in 
detached  parts ;  and  having  told  them  to  consider  the  successive  portions  in 
which  it  was  given,  the  langu  ige  in  wliich  it  was  first  written,  and  the  form  in 
which  it  tiien  uppeared,  the  children  ought  to  be  in  pos-^ession  of  most  of  the 
facts  referred  to ;  tlii'refore,  during  tlie  greater  part  of  the  lessons,  tlio  business 
of  the  teacher  would  bo  to  lead  them  to  collect  and  arrange  what  they  already 
know. 

1.  S-ripture — in  whcU  portions  given,  and  at  what  period. 

Ist  Possessors  of  Scripture — the  Hebrew  nation  Not  wlien  we  first  recog^ 
nize  it  in  Kgypt,  but  previous  to  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  Dute  of  this  event. 
At  that  time  the  Israelitt-s  had  the  writings  of  Moses,  p'obably  including  one  or 
two  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  book  of  Job.  Thence  to  the  first  captivity  they  re- 
ceived successively  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  the 
writings  of  David,  those  of  his  son.  a  portion  of  the  greater  and  most  of  the 
lesser  prophets.  AfVer  the  return,  the  narratives  of  Ezra,  Nebemiah  and  Etsther, 
with  the  three  la«t  prophett(*al  books.     Date  of  the  return. 

2d  Books  of  the  Now  Testament  period  Also  considered  with  respect  to 
writers,,  titles,  and  oracles.  Date  of  conclusion  of  Scripture.  Text  learned: 
Hebrews  i,  1 — "  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times 

Sisi  unto  the  fathers  of  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  br 
is  Son." 

IL  Language — that  in  which  Skriplure  mas  first  ipritten — translations. 
1st  Every  revehition  prior  to  tlie  date  of  the  first  captivity  made  in  Hebrew 
This  accounted  for.     Books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and 
partly  in  Cha'dee.    Lead  the  class  to  infer  the  probable  reason  of  this,  from  con- 
sideration as  to  the  subject  of  the  portions  written  in  Cbaldee;  principally  socb 
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as  include  orif^nal  letters,  decrees,  &c.,  of  the  Babylonish  and  Persian  proyom* 
ments.  Scriptures  posterior  to  the  date  of  the  c  ptivity  written  in  Chaldee,  and 
.all  the  earlier  b;>oks  translated  into  the  same  tongue.  No  sooner  did  the  ancient 
Bebrew  Ixicome  adead  language,  than  the  ScHptures  were  put  into  tlie  vernacular 
tongue  by  men,  such  as  Esra,  acting  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God. 
Conclusion  drawn  from  this,  and  text  learned,  allowing  the  im)  ortance  of  under* 
standing  the  Wt>rd  of  God:  1  Cor.  xiv,  19 — "I  had  rather  speak  five  words 
with  my  uudernt  nding,  that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

2d.  The  coming  of  the  time  in  which  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  led  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  marked  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  among  them. 
Providence  of  Uod  sliown  in  thi&  Its  design  and  effect  Give  general  account 
of  various  translations,  and  particular  one  on  the  Scptu.Mgint.  Refer  to,  and 
prove  the  importance  of,  the  last  translation.  Refer  to  prevalence  of  the  Greek 
tongue  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  as  connected  providentially  with 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel  in  that  language. 

To  connect  this  period  with  what  follows,  touch  very  briefly  on  the  general 
professions  of  Christianity.  Division  of  the  Roman  £nipire  and  subsequent 
spreid  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Progress  of  the  latter. 
Extent  of  her  power.  Change  with  respect  to  the  language  of  the  Bible. 
Scripture  written  in  Latin  throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  Western  Empire. 

III.  Forms  vndcr  which  Vie  Scriptures  have  hten  jyresenttd  at  difft^nrU  periods. 
1st  Derivation  of  the  terms  Bible  and  Scr'pture.     Saored  words  of  the  Jews' 

writings.  Not  books.  Kind  of  materials  chiefly  used,  either  parc-hineni  or  vel- 
lum. Scroll — when  not  in  use,  rolled  up  on  a  slender  cylinder  like  a  school 
map;  hence,  origin  of  the  term  volume.  Refer  to  the  Scribes.  Their  office. 
Importance  and  accuracy  of  their  labors. 

2d.  Describe  sacred  records  of  Christians  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Illuminated 
1I8S.  What  they  were.  Why  so  called?  Sometimes  rolls,  ofener  books. 
Beauty  and  value  of  these  copies.  The  copyists — what  class  of  men  they  were. 
Their  mode  of  life,  position,  and  character,  compared  with  that  of  the  Jewish 
Scribes. 

3d.  Sacred  records  in  the  modem  form.  Class  observe  their  own  Bibles,  and 
state  how  they  difler  externally  from  those  before  described.  Why  composed 
of  many  Kheets  bound  together,  not  of  one  rolled  up?  Why  made  of  paper 
rather  than  parchment?  Why  no  longer  MSS.  ?  Give  brief  account  of  the  in- 
vention of  pr.niing  and  its  immediate  consequence.  The  great  multiplication  of 
copies.  Ertect  of  the  distribution  of  these  Jill  over  the  world.  Specimens  of 
Scriptural  truunlations  in  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  languages  were  to  be  seen 
at  the  Great  Exhibition.  Compare  God's  present  metl  od  of  making  known 
Himself  and  His  will  to  that  He  ado|  ted  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Thep,  super- 
natural gifl  of  tongues,  enabling  the  Apostles  so  to  preach  that  all  could  un- 
derstand. Why  uecessiiry  then?  Now,  the  same  object  etfected  without  a 
miracle,  by  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  different  languiiges,  so  that  the  na- 
tions may  still  say,  *'  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonderful 
works  of  God." — Acts  ii,  11. 

IV.  Unchangfohlen^ss  of  the  inspired  word — its  influence. 

Bible  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  whole.  The  New  Testament  not  an  abro- 
gation, but  a  development  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Old.  Text:  Mat- 
thew V,  17,  18.  This  might  be  proved  by  reference  to  the  nature  of  God,  but 
is  evidently  seen  by  the  invariable  influence  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  condition 
of  man  in  all  ages  and  couutriea  Compare  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  Jews  prior  to  their  first  captivity,  with  that  of  the  nations  surrounding  them. 
Refer  to  countries  in  which  the  Bible  is  unknown  at  this  day;  without  except- 
ion, utterly  barbarous  and  degraded.  Refer  to  countries  in  which  its  d^vtrines 
are  rejected,  and  yet,  because  the  people  have  learned  something  of  the  histori- 
cal events  recorded  in  it  because  its' precepts  (tliough  their  origin  is  not  recog- 
nized) are  interwoven  with  social  laws,  they  take  a  far  higher  rank.  Instance, 
Mohammedans.  Refer  to  countries  in  which  the  S<»riptures  are  luld  to  be  true, 
and  the  people  do  not  read  them,  because  the  ecclesiastical  power  h.iSput  a  seal 
on  the  book.  These  are  better  off  than  those  before  named,  tor  they  hear  of 
the  name,  and  know  somewhat  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  through  the  thick 
mists  of  tradition  the  light  of  the  Word  will  sometimes  shine. 
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CondusioD  drawn — that  the  Bible  is  a  great,  engine  of  civilization,  as  well  as 
the  sourc'e  of  spiritual  knowledge.  Effect  of  its  free  circulation  thr  ughout  the 
land.  Refer  to  the  fenovaton  now  commence  in  beatlien  lands,  from  the  • 
spread  of  Scriptures  and  spiritual  teaching.  Duty  incumbent  on  us  to  place  the 
Bible  in  the  households  of  our  own  and  other  countries.  We  may  anticipate 
the  promised  blessing,  that  they  who  wtfter  others  shall  themselves  be  watered. 

Now  i machine,  if  you  please,  a  teacber  of  a  public  school  standing 
in  the  presence  of  a  class  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twelve,  composed  of  such  material  as  will  be  found  in  our  cities  and 
large  towns,  "  talking  like  this  book,"  and  tell  me,  will  such  themes, 
thus  presented,  conduce  to  any  feelings  worthy  of  the  name  of  re- 
ligious impret^ions  ?  Is  such  instruction  in  accordance  with  **  phi- 
losophic views  of  the  laws  of  childhood  f '  Do  you  smile  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  extracts  I  have  given  ?-^there  is  hardly  a  page  in 
either  of  the  two  volumes  of  Oswego  gospel  but  contains  mister 
equally  ridiculous.  The  fact  is,  this  peculiar  adaptation  of  Pesta- 
lozzianism  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  though  fresh  from  an 
American  press,  it  yet  had  its  origin  in  what  may  be  called  the 
dark  ages  of  educational  history  in  England ;  that  is,  some  thirty 
years  ago. 

[There  is  a  difficulty  attending  the  proper  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject. I  mentioned  at  the  outset  the  considerations  which  made  it 
a  suitable  theme  for  discussion  in  evei\  a  national  assemblage  of 
teachers.  But  when  one  exposes  the  fallacy  of  any  of  the  princi- 
ples, the  absurdity  of  any  of  the  methods,  up  start  the  advocates  of 
the  system  and  repudiate  the  obnoxious  features,  or  claim  that  the.se 
are  but  experiments,  looking  towards  something  to  be  perfected  in 
the  alembic  of  the  future.  And  when  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the 
system,  as  a  whole,  are  pointed  out,  then  these  same  parties  fall 
back  upon  the  quality  of  their  motives. 

But  the  very  exclusiveness  of  their  theory  forbids  any  hope  of 
improvement  with  the  best  intentions  that  underlie  it. 

They  are  on  record  at  the  very  outset  in  this  wise.  The  system 
as  presented  to  the  American  public  js  claimed  to  embody  *'the 
light  and  experience  of  the  best  schools  of  Europe,  where'these 
methods  have  been  loilgest  and  most  thoroughly  tested.*'  That  it 
is  "  a  definite  course  ofeUmentary  iiutruction  adapted  to  philosophic 
views  of  the  laws  of  childhood,*'  &c.,  &c. 

Furthermore,  a  legislative  grant  has  been  obtained,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  not  for  experimental  purposes,  looking  towards 
improvement  in  elementary  instruction,  but  to  train  teachers  in  tliis 
particular  system. 

But  the  time  allotted  will  not  permit  me  to  pass  in  review  other 
features  of  th«  so-called  Oswego  System,  equally  objectionable. 
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The  task  I  have  already  performed  would  have  been  a  disagreeable 
one,  even  if,  with  more  time  and  preparation,  I  could  have  flattered 
myself  that  it  had  been  well  done.  It  is  still  more  so,  conscious  as 
I. am  of  its  iraperfectness.  But  it  is  important  that  the  work  of  pri- 
mary iDstruction  should  be  well  conducted.  And  it  is  claimed  for 
the  Oswego  System,  by  its  advocates,  that  in  no  other  way  can  this 
be  accomplished  than  by  the  methods  prescribed  in  the  books  from 
which  I  have  quoted.  The  State  of  New  York  has  given  a  legisla- 
tive sanction  to  the  justness  of  this  claim,  by  appropriatiug  money 
for  the  support  of  a  training  school  for  teachers,  where  these  princi- 
ples and  methods  are  adopted  and  applied.  The  legislatures  of  other 
States  will  doubtless  be  invited  to  follow  this  example. 

I  regard  the  whole  scheme  as  unwise  and  defective.  A  sense  of 
duty  has  therefore  constrained  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  country  to  the  subject,  that  others  more  nearly  related 
to  our  common  school  system,  and  otherwise  more  competent  than 
myself,  may  hereafter  more  thoroughly  expose  its  vicious  tendencies.] 

I  would  not,  even  now,  be  understood  as  discouraging,  in  the 
slighcst  degree,  the  addition  to  our  present  modes  of  primary  school 
instruction  of  any  new  or  desirable  features,  or  the  adoption  of  any 
new  methods  to  meet  new  educational  wants,  from  whatever  source 
obtained. 

I  will  venture  to  illustrate  my  idea.  It  was  my  good  fortune  not 
many  months  ago  to  visit,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  schools 
of  a  western  city.*  I  saw  there  the  evidences  of  a  most  intelligent 
supervision,  by  one  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  of  American  ed- 
ucation, and  who  had  carefiilly  studied  the  principles  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  other  lands.  I  saw  a  corps  of  teachers,  from  high- 
est to  lowest,  intelligent,  active,  animated  by  a  full  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  work  and  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  that  con- 
trolled the  supervision.  I  saw  the  usual  elementary  course  in  our 
common  schools,  preceded  by,  associated  with,  and  supplemented 
by  well  selected  oral  lessons  that  made  the  whole  a  living  foi-m  of 
education.  Viewing  the  pupils  as  individuals,  I  saw  that  a  natural 
and  suitable  aliment  was  so  wisely  spread  before  each  mind  as  to 
insure  the  proper  grasp  and  growth,  and  as  a  consequence,  mental 
activity  and  strength.  Looking  at  them  as  classes,  I  beheld  each 
grade  of  pupils,  in  the  school-rooms,  responsive  to  every  word  and 
ook  and  thought  of  the  teacher. 
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So  intimate  and  mutual  is  the  relation  of  mind  with  matter,  the 
mciital  with  the  physical,  that  the  one  can  not  be  neglected  without 
detriment  not  only  to  itself,  but  also  dragging  the  other  down  to 
the  same  low  level. 

The  body,  is  constantly  influencing  the  mind,  and  the  mind  as  con- 
stantly influencing  and  controlling  the  conditions  of  the  body ;  hence 
intellectual  and  physical  culture  and  training  should "  go  hand  in 
hand ; "  if  permitted,  or  by  us  forced  to  go  apart,  either  will  stray 
from  its  appropriate  sphere,  resulting  in  feebleness,  failure,  and  pre- 
mature decay,  and  the  fiate  will  be  that  of  a  **  house  divided  against 
itself." 

The  laws  of  nature  will  not,  can  not  be  broken  with  impunity. 
Every  attempt  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  independently  of  its  coor- 
dinate power,  the  body,  must  end,  yea  mil  end,  in  an  ignoble  failure, 
or  a  miserable  defeat;  but  when  these  two  powers  so  intimately  by 
the  Almighty  connected,  are  made  to  act  in  unison  and  harmony^ 
any  thing  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  may  be  accomplished. 

So  apparent  or  demonstrable  has  been  this  mutual  relation,  that 
thoughtful  men  and  educators,  in  all  ages,  have  studiously  sought  to 
know  how  ih^  one  can  be  exercised  for  the  greatest  development 
and  vigor  of  the  other. 

The  necessity  of  training  the  powers  of  the  mind  by  due  bodily 
exercise  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  states  of  society,  from  the  most 
primitive  to  the  most  enlightened. 

As  teachers  we  have  committed  to  our  care  and  parental  keeping,, 
beings  of  a  material  and  an  immaterial  nature,  not  divorced,  or  by 
us  to  be  divorced  ;  but  they  are,  and  ever  must  be,  mutually  depend- 
ent on  each  other,  and  they  should  be  so  recognized  by  us,  and  prop- 
erly trained  and  developed,  in  order  that  our  pupils  may  grow  up  to 
th^  full  stature  of  those  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

The  importance  of  systematic,  rigid  physical  training,  is  now  con- 
ceded by  most  educators;  indeed  so  generally  is  it  acknowledged 
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that  any  argument  in  its  favor  is  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  teachers  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  value  as  a  means  of 
culture. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer,  that  the  Anglo  Amer- 
ican race  has  been  deteriorating  for  a  series  of  years.  W  hat  teach- 
er especially,  has  failed  to  observe,  how  common  in  the  school-room 
is  the  "  cramped  stooping  posture,"  the  crooked  spine,  the  contract- 
ed chest,  the  dull  languid  eye,  the  pale,  haggard  check,  with  its 
bright  hectic,  marking  its  possessor  as  a  sure  victim  of  that  fell  de- 
stroyer of  our  happy  homes,  consumption. 

Conscious  as  we  are  of  the  sad  decay  going  on  around  us, 
how  to  remedy  the  evil  and  restore  pristine  vigor  to  the  youth  of 
our  land,  through  the  legitimate  channels  of  instruction,  is  now  in- 
teresting the  leading  educators  of  the  age. 

Within  a  very  short  time  a  wonderful  impulse  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  physical  education,  and  the  attention  of  the  wisest 
heads  and  kindest  hearts  has  been  turned  in  this  direction,  till  some 
kind  of  systematic  physical  culture  is  expected,  yea,  demanded  in 
our  public  schools. 

I  trust  the  current  which  has  so  auspiciously  begun  to  flow,  may 
run  stronpfer  and  deeper,  till  all  teachers  shall  not  only  be  convinced 
that  they  have  been  derelict  in  this  matter,  but  shall  hasten  to 
do  works  meet  for  repentance.  Physical  culture  should  he  promoted 
systematically  and  persistently  till  it  assumes  a  position  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

.  The  particular  form  it  shall  take  or  the  methods  adopted  for  car- 
rying it  out,  will  long  remain  a  matter  of  abstract  and  expenraental 
investigation,  each  person  interested,  (and  there  is  no  live  teacher  but 
what  is  or  should  be  interested,)  contributing  something  of  his  experi- 
ence and  thought  toward  the  realization  of  the  grai^  object — the 
highest  efficiency  and  well  being  of  mankind,  morally,  intellectually 
and  physically. 

The  expediency  or  practicability  of  introducing  direct  physical 
culture  into  our  schools  by  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercises  has 
been,  and  is  still,  doubted. 

The  term,  Gymnastic,  conveys  to  the  minds  of  many,  erroneous 
impressions.  It  turns  our  school-rooms  into  mere  gymnasia,  bring- 
ing with  it  all  the  appliances  of  their  intricate  machinery.  Books, 
slates,  pens  and  pencils,  must  be  exchanged  for  bars,  poles  and 
heavy  weights,  turning  the  activity  of  the  school-room,  induced  by 
an  interest  in  mental  improvement,  into  gladiatorial  shows  and  feats 
of  athletes.     And  it  is  not  strange  that  such  impressions  should 
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obtain,  for  gjintiaslics  as  practiced  formerly  in  this  country,  have  been 
so  encumbered  with  the  endless  paraphernalia  of  the  system  that 
it  has  been^  and  is  impossible,  to  introdace  them  into  oar  schoolg. 
However  beneficial  they  may  have  been,  bat  few  have  been  able  to 
receive  the  benefits  resnlting  from  the  system,  and  then  only  by  re- 
sorting to  some  gymnasium,  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  money. 

So  exclusive  have  been  the  gymnasia  of  this  country  that  a  great 
prejudice  has  existed  against  them,  as  the  resort  only  of  the  low  and 
vulgar,  and  gymnastics  have  been  considered  as  tending  to  produce 
coarseness  of  manners  and  a  combative  disposition,  and  to  raise 
up  a  nation  of  bullies  and  prize  fighters ;  but  this  prejudice  against 
gymnastics,  as  such,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  overcome  by  the 
admirable  system  of  New  Gymnastics,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to 
interest,  please  and  improve  those  who  become  acquainted  with  its 
beautiful  and  simple  machinery,  and  practice  its  symmetrical  move- 
ments. 

The  Gymnasiumy  under  the  new  regime,  is  now  the  resort  of  the 
refined  and  cultivated.  Much  as  we  may  admire  the  new  system,  it 
never  can  with  all  its  apparatus  be  incorporated  into  our  school  sys- 
tctn.  Every  practical  teacher  knows  that  there  are  insurmountable 
difliculties  in  introducing  into  our  public  schools  apparatus  of  any 
kind,  except  where  a  room  is  appropriated  especially  to  gymnastic 
purposes,  and  this  we  know  is  not  practicable,  and  even  if  it  were 
pnicticable,  we  believe  that  free  movements  without  apparatus  of  any 
kind,  stand  preeminently  as  the  best  system  for  oar  schools,  indeed, 
as  the  (^nly  system  that  can  be  introduced  with  any  degeee  of  success 
into  the  school-room;  hence  they,  and  they  only,  can  legitimately 
be  called  school  gymnastics^  and  so  happily  are  they  adapted  to 
the  labors  of  the  school-room  that  the  question,  not  only  of  intro- 
ducing, but  of  continuing  them  in  our  schools,  is  no  more  a  matter 
of  doubt  than  that  Arithmetic,  Geography,  or  any  other  essential 
branch  of  education  should  have  its  appropriate  place  in  our  school 
system.  The  use  of  apparatus  of  any  kind  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  torture  to  the  teacher.  We  are  supplied 
by  one  Creator  with  all  the  apparatus  needed.  "  God  never  made  his 
work  for  man  to  mend/'  Wands,  bean-bags,  dumb-bells,  rings  dsc, 
must  be  bought,  dropped,  mislaid,  lost  or  broken,  so  that  when  the 
hour  of  exercise  comes  round,  numerous  are  the  excuses  why  this  or  that 
one  can  not  join  the  class,  till  the  teacher  becomes  discouraged,  and 
wishes  he  had  never  attempted  to  introduce  gymnastics  into  his  school, 
and  in  his  haste  condemns  all  physical  exercise ;  while  these  free 
movements  are  always  "  on  band,''  and  at  a  given  signal  all  are  ready 
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to  coiDfnence  withoat  the  vexatious  delay  of  the  long  preparation  in 
distributing  the  apparatus,  and  the  oft  repeated  "  ready/'  and  with 
music  and  song,  they  constitute  the  very  poetry  of  motion. 

A  series  of  motions,  performed  in  exact  time,  either  with  or  with- 
out music,  each  pupil  knowing  how  many  movements  to  make  with 
a  certain  limb,  the  precise  position  to  take,  when,  where,  and  how 
to  change,  without  dictation  from  the  teacher,  the  transition  from 
one  position  to  another  being  easy  and  natural,  will  be  found  a  most 
agreeable  auxiliary  in  the  school-room. 

The  great  hindrance  to  the  successful  introduction  of  physical  exer- 
cises into  our  schools  has  not  been  from  a  want  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, but  because  we  have  not  the  inclination,  hence  think  we  have 
not  the  time  to  arrange  a  series  of  exercises  which  should  be  both 
pleasant  to  the  spectator,  and  easy,  agreeable,  and  profitable  to  the 
pupil. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  successful  introduction  of  calisthenic 
exercises  into  any  school  is,  that  the  teacher  of  the  school,  (not  a 
special  teacher,)  should  have  a  series  of  movements  arranged  and 
classified.  It  is  folly  for  any  teacher  to  attempt  to  have  pupils  per- 
form any  physical  exercise  with  pleasure  and  profit,  unless  he  has  in 
his  own  mind,  a  well  defined  idea,  just  what  movements  should  be 
made,  and  he  himself  is  able  to  make  the  exact  motions  required. 

We  should  have  faith  in  the  utility  and  practicability  of  any  series 
of  exercises,  as  fitted  to  answer  the  end  desired,  and  then  when  we 
have  become  familiar  with  them,  if  we  are  "  apt  to  teach  "  in  other 
things,  we  are  prepared  to  instruct  our  own  pupils. 

"  If  we  want  any  thing  done  well,  do  it  ourselves."  If  we  don't 
know  how,  let  us  learn  or  leave.  These  exercises  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  mere  pastime,  but  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some 
specific  object ;  yet,  did  I  know,  that  they  had  no  eflfect  upon  the 
mental,  moral,  or  physical  well  being  of  my  pupils,  I  should  have 
them  practiced  in  my  school,  for  the  pleasure  they  afford,  and  as  a 
relaxation  from  close  mental  application.  Knowing  as  I  do  the  im- 
mense good,  mental  and  physical,  to  be  derived  from  a  judicious 
practice  of  free  gymnastics  in  the  school-room,  I  would  insist  thai 
every  pupil,  unless  disabled,  should  take  some  arranged  series  of  ex- 
ercises daily. 

When  these  free  movements  are  understood  and  comprehended 
by  the  teacher,  they  are  ready  to  be  practiced  at  any  time,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  recitation,  if  perchance  it  languishes,  on  account  of  in- 
attention or  weariness.  A  few  moments  exercise  will  cause  the  blood 
which  has  on  account  of  close  application  to  stndy,  been  crowding 
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toward  the  brain,  and  caasing  stupor,  to  leap  through  the  veins,  pro- 
moting muscular  development,  quickening  respiration  and  circulation, 
and  giving  the  whole  system  life  and  energy.  Joy  reigns,  the  dull  eye 
sparkles  with  delight,  fun  and  frolic  succeed,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  room  is  changed,  and  the  pupil  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
recitation  with  renewed  vigor. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  a  well  arranged  series  of  free 
movements,  persistently  practiced,  will  not  only  be  useful  in  giving 
proper  development  to  the  bodily  powers,  but  they  will  be  equally  effi- 
cient in  developing  mental  activity  by  inducing  habits  of  order,  and 
exactness  in  mental  operations.  Every  position  properly  taken  in- 
crcaHCs  the  influence  of  the  will  to  move  the  muscle  desired ;  the 
muscle  is  invigorated  and  the  will  strengthened ;  hence  all  motions 
should  be  symmetrical,  uniform,  precise ;  merely  moving  the  limbs 
docs  not  constitute  a  gymnastic  exercise. 

There  should  be  a  determination  of  the  mind  how  a  certain  mem- 
ber of  the  body  is  to  be  moved  to  constitute  a  given  position,  and 
the  members  moving  in  obedience  to  the  will,  should  make  the 
predetermined  position. 

To  raise  the  arm  in  a  careless,  heedless  way,  and  let  it  fall  as  care- 
lessly, or  to  thrust  out  the  hand  at  random  without  determining  be- 
forehand, just  where  it  should  stop,  and  how  long  it  should  be  in 
the  transition  from  one  point  to  another,  can  have  but  little  effect 
either  upon  the  mind  or  body ;  but  when  raised  to  a  certain  height, 
with  a  certain  velocity  and  directness,  as  previously  determined  by 
the  will,  this  constitutes  a  gymnastic  position,  and  is  beneficial ; 
hence,  precision  must  be  exacted,  and  '*  to  render  any  movement 
definite  and  exact,  a  point  of  departure,  a  point  of  termination,  and 
the  line  through  which  the  body  or  any  of  its  parts  must  pass,  must 
be  clearly  and  precisely  determined,  as  well  as  the  rythm  of  the 
action  itself.^' 

Never  should  we  leave  a  set  of  exercises  till  the  utmost  uniformity 
and  precision  is  secured ;  so  much  so,  that  the  pupils  find  actual 
pleasure  in  the  perfect  performance.  "  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well."  We  soon  become  weary,  yea  disgusted  with 
any  exercise  when  we  are  conscious  we  do  it  imperfectly. 

Short,  active  exercises,  well  done,  will  afford  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  successfully  carrying  out  a  well  developed 
pUin,  embracing  variety  and  system. 

A  proper  system  of  school  gymnastics  is  not  confined  to  the  mere 
motions  of  the  limbs,  by  occasional  exercise  in  the  school-room.  It 
is  more  general;  it  looks  beyond  the  present  out  into  the  illimitable 
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future ;  it  endeavors  to  make  man,  as  he  is,  the  noblest  work  of  God, 
rendering  mind  and  body  susceptible  of  all  the  power,  all  the  per- 
fection of  which  they  are  (Capable.  Its  great  object  and  aim  is  im- 
mediate good,  and  prospective  happiness. 

Nothing  is  more  important,  or  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 
health  of  bur  pupils,  and  their  progress  in  study,  than  the  ordinary 
positions  of  sitting  and  standing  which  they  assume  in  school,  and 
certainly  no  habits  will  cling  to  them  with  greater  tenacity  in  after  life. 

What  volumes  of  wisdom  in  the  injunction  of  the  wise  man. 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  lie 
will  not  depart  from  it." 

Such  being  the  force  of  habit,  we  ought  to  adopt  such  methods 
fif  standing  and  sitting  as  will  insure  for  our  pupils  elegance  of  man- 
ners, and  grace  and  dignity  of  carriage,  combined  with  the  best 
physical  development. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  sit  in  a  certain  position,  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time,  then  change  to  some  other,  the  positions  being  such 
as  are  adapted  to  their  ease  and  comfort,  and  graceful  and  proper 
for  them  to  take  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  loll  at  pleasure  during  school  hours.  Though  it  may 
seem  a  rigid  plan  thus  to  make  pupils  sit,  thoy  will  jiot  only  acqui- 
esce in  the  arrangement,  but  delight  in  it,  on  account  of  the  uniform- 
ity and  beauty ;  and  with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  it 
can  be  secured. 

(Ireat  care  should  be  taken  with  the  standing  and  walking  posi- 
tions of  pupils.  To  walk  on  tip-toe  with  hands  clasped  behind, 
though  quiet  may  be  secured,  the  greater  good  of  comfort  and  health 
is  sacrificed.  It  is  impossible  thus  to  walk  erect ;  the  head  is  neces- 
sarily thrown  forward,  the  chest  cramped  and  every  motion  is  un- 
natural. Tlie  habit  of  having  the  arms  folded  in  front  either  in  sit- 
ting or  standing  is  neither  graceful  nor  healthy.  Let  pupils  sit  erect, 
shoulders  thrown  down  and  back,  arms  hanging  naturally  by  the 
side  or  akimbo,  hands  resting  on  hips.  Let  them  assume  such  at- 
titudes as  will  conduce  to  their  present  comfort  and  future  happi- 
ness. Make  the  child  as  near  as  possible  what  you  would  have  the 
man  or  woman. 

The  man  of  erect  form  and  commanding  presence,  such  as  a 
correct  system  of  gymnastic  free  movements  develops,  is  sure  to 
make  a  more  favorable  impression  in  life  than  one  of  sloping  form, 
rounded  shoulders,  and  sunken  chest  He  enjoys  better  health,  pos- 
sesses increased  powers  for  usefulness,  realizes  more  and  more  that 
he,  made  in  the  image  of  Ood,  has  more  for  which  to  be  grateiril 
than  he  who  goes  with  bowed  head  all  his  days. 
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In  introducing  free  movements  into  onr  schools,  we  shonld  guard 
against  commencing  too  rapidly.  Pupils  are  apt  to  begin  any  phys- 
ical exercise  too  rapidly,  and  accelerate  the  movements  till  they  be- 
come confused,  and  there  is  no  definiteness  in  them.  They  should 
be  so  slow  that  exactness  can  be  secured.  All  motions  of  the 
head  should  be  made  very  slowly  and  with  measured  precision,  else 
dizziness  will  be  induced,  rendering  the  movements  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial. 

Let  the  breathing  be  slow  and  deep,  the  lungs  as  fully  expanded  as 
possible,  especially  when  any  sudden  outside  pressure  is  applied  to 
the  chest.  In  all  exercises,  inhalation  and  exhalation  shonld  be 
through  the  nose,  the  proper  organ  of  respiration.  "Gk)d  breathed 
into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.'' 

Do  not  attempt  too  much  at  one  time.  Five  or  ten  minntes  is 
long  enough  ordinarily  for  exercise,  if  properly  done,  and  if  not 
properly  done  one  minute  is  too  long.  If  pupils  have  been  system- 
atically trained  for  any  considerable  time,  they  can  and  will  exercise 
one  hour  with  less  apparent  fatigue  than  at  first,  five  minutes. 

At  first  many  of  the  lads  in  my  school,  were  obliged  to  sit  and 
rest  after  a  few  moments  exercise ;  parents  would  call  requesting  nie 
not  to  compel  their  boys  to  exercise,  for  it  made  them  lame,  and 
they  really  thought  I  was  permanently  injuring  their  boys;  and  in 
fact,  the  simple  system  of  free  movements  which  we  had  adopted 
was  made  the  scape-goat  upon  which  was  laid  all  the  aches  and 
pains  which  flesh  was  heir  to ;  yet  with  kind,  judicious  treatment,  it 
has  not  only  survived  the  first  trial,  but  the  very  parents  who  at 
first  condemned  the  movements  are  loudest  now  in  their  praise ;  and 
I  know  that  for  the  past  three  years  nothing  has  been  more  condu- 
cive to  the  comfort  of  the  teacher  and  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  than 
gymnastic  exercises. 

I  might  give  many  examples  showing  the  great  benefit  which  has 
accrued  to  my  pupils  since  the  introduction  of  r^ular  physical  exer- 
cises into  the  school.  One  most  suffice ;  a  lad  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  who  had  an  active  mental  organisation,  but  a  feeble 
physical  development,  was  told  by  his  worthy  mother,  when  he 
came  to  my  room,  not  to  join  in  the  physical  sports  with  the  other 
boys.  She  could  not,  she  would  not,  have  her  boy  mined  to  gratify 
any  man's  whims.  I  saw  the  father  and  mother  and  tried  to  reason 
with  them,  endeavored  to  show  them  that  judicious  exercise  was 
just  what  their  son  needed.  No,  it  was  a  hobby  of  mine,  and  I  had 
better  try  the  system  with  my  own  children.  When  I  told  them  it- 
really  did  other  boys  good,  made  them  better  and  happier,  they 
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replied  ihat  their  son  was  not  like  other  boys.  These  parents  are  not 
alone  in  the  estimate  of  their  children.  Every  parent  thinks  his  child 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rale.  These  kind  parents  said 
their  boy  took  no'  interest  in  play  at  home,  had  no  desire  to 
play  with  boys  on  the  street,  took  no  delight  in  the  nsnal  sports  of 
boyhood,  bat  was  a  sober,  noble,  manly  boy,  caring  most  for  his 
books ;  he  needed  very  tender  care,  oar  calisthenic  movements  were 
too  severe.  I  loved  that  boy,  as  I  love  all  my  boys,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined, if  possible  to  save  him  from  an  early  grave.  "He  had,  before 
coming  to  my  room,  been  obliged  to  be  absent  mach  of  the  time  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  unless  he  wonld  ex- 
ercise with  other  boys  he  coald  not  complete  his  school  coarse ;  I 
believed  the  positions  as  taken  by  others  would  really  be  a  '^  move^ 
raent  cure  ^*  for  him,  and  by  much  persuasion  he  was  allowed  to 
practice  with  the  other  members  of  the  class.  He  soon  showed 
signs  of  improvement,  became  lively  and  happy,  and  during  his  last 
school  year,  never  neglected  to  exercise  with  his  class ;  he  was  not 
tardy  a  moment  nor  absent  a  day  during  the  entire  year,  increased 
his  chest  measurement  more  than  three  inches  during  the  year,  never 
studied  so  hard,  never  recited  so  well,  and  never  was  more  happy, 
than  when,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  he  joined  in  physical  sports. 
And  when  that  good  mother  took  me  by  the  hand  as  that  noble, 
lively,  manly  boy  of  hers  left  my  school,  with  the  Franklin  medal 
on  his  neck,  an  honor  to  any  school,  and  a  praise  to  any  teacher, 
she  thanked  ine  for  the  interest  I  had  taken  in  her  boy,  and  especi- 
ally was  grateful  because  I  had  compelled  him  to  join  in  our  gym- 
nastic exercises ;  and  but  a  few  days  since  the  father  of  the  lad  told 
me  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  a  well  known  literary  in- 
stitution, was  a  strong,  healthy  young  man,  and  **  I  attribute  his 
success^'  said  he,  *4n  a  great  measure  to  those  simple  physical  ex- 
ercises which  I  so  unjustly  condemned." 

I  speak  of  what  I  know,  and  testify  of  what  I  have  seen  when  I 
say  that  scholars  are  better  and  teachers  happier  by  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  free  gymnastics  in  school. 

If  we  as  teachers  take  this  matter  of  physical  exercise  in  school 
into  serious  consideration,  determined  to  cultivate  the  physical  well- 
being  of  our  pupils  as  enthusiastically  and  systematically  as  we  do 
the  intellectual,  we  shall  see  even  in  our  day,  a  better  and  happier, 
because  a  healthier  race,  coming  on  to  the  stage  of  action,  and 
future  generations  will  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed. 
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Thsrk  is  a  scutliuciit  of  very  long  Htanditig  with  the  great  public, 
that  book  knowledge  is  the  fii*8t  object  of  school  instruction,  and 
the  formation  of  character,  if  a  legitimate  object  of  school  life  at  all, 
quite  subordinate  to  the  first.  We  desire  to  have  this  order  in- 
verted, changed  end  for  end  in  the  estimation  of  society,  and  in  the 
labors  of  teachers.  Practically  it  is  so  changed  in  some  cases,  and 
by  some  teachers,  already.  It  is  also  changed  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  parents  who  send  to  our  schools — very  possibly  this  may  be 
now  nearly  the  public  sentiment  of  the  city.  But  if  there  is  now 
this  union  of  hearts,  it  is  time  there  was  a  union  of  hands ;  an  open, 
public  solemnization  of  the  contract  If  the  formation  of  character 
is  to  stand  first  in  the  order  of  importance,  and  instruction  in  sci- 
ence secondy  and  this  by  common  consent  of  the  people,  teachers 
will  be  relieved  of  some  embarrassment,  and  will  know  more  defi- 
nitely  how  to  expend  their  strength  with  their  pupils,  if  the  senti- 
ment is  authoritatively  recognized.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  show 
that  it  is  the  true  doctrine  to  adopt,  but  I  trust  that  before  this  au- 
dience such  a  proposition  needs  no  argument. 

I  have  another  sentiment  to  propose,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
received  with  the  same  unanimity.  It  is,  that  the  right  formation 
of  character  should  be  the  chief  end  of  school  instniction  for  a  child. 
It  is  simply  carrying  the  former  proposition  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sions, and  yet,  stated  in  this  form,  it  may  not  receive  the  full  assent 
of  those  who  have  not  given  the  subject  special  attention.  I  offer  it 
here  this  morning,  however,  not  as  a  mere  speculative  belief,  but  as 
a  practical  question  of  the  gravest  importance  to  the  school  interests 
of  the  city,  and  if  this  is  really  the  right  position  to  be  taken  for 
common  school  instruction,  I  desire  that  the  same  may  be  distinctly 
avowed  and  our  schools  placed  squarely  upon  it  as  early  as  practi- 
cable. I  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  the  following  statements 
and  explanations  regarding  the  proposed  change : — First,  it  is  not 
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inteiKled  or  believed  tliat  iiiBtruction  from  books  will  be  any  less  Id 
quantity  or  quality  than  now.  It  would  be  simply  zeal  without 
knowledge,  to  undertake  to  form  a  cLild's  cLaracler  without  giving 
him  something  to  do.  It  is  the  speeial  province  of  all  wise  instruc- 
tion to  arouse  the  sluggish  to  activity,  and  then  to  keep  such  and 
all  others  most  diligently  employed.  This,  without  reference  to 
choice,  becomes  a  pure  necessity,  if  the  teacher  would  keep  tempta- 
tion and  wrong-doing  at  a  safe  distance  from  his  pupils.  Next,  it  iB 
not  contemplated  that  peculiarities  of  religious  creeds  shall  in  any 
manner  mingle  with  the  proposed  better  formation  of  character. 
While  the  foundation  principles  of  integrity  and  purity  must  be 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  and  can  by  no  possibility  be  drawn  from 
any  other  source,  these  may  be  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  children 
without  giving  offense  to  any  right-minded  parent.  For,  surely,  no 
father  can  desire  to  see  his  son  grow  up  utterly  outside  of  all  the  pre- 
cepts and  influences  of  Christianity,  soon  to  be  shipwrecked,  and  a 
nuisance  to  the  world.  And  if,  in  the  depths  of  his  depravity  and 
hostility  to  revealed  truth,  he  should  so  wish,  is  there  any  good 
reason  why  his  desire  should  be  gratified  ?  Our  city  authorities  do 
not  allow  a  material  nuisance  to  be  kept,  even  a  few  hours,  on  any 
man's  premises.  Is  there  any  greater  abridgment  of  civil  or  rclig 
ions  liberty  in  restraining  a  man  from  turning  a  moral  nuisance  loose 
upon  community,  to  strew  desolation  and  ruin  in  his  path  until  an 
indignant  public  shuts  him  in  prison,  or  death  ends  his  career?  It 
may  be  well  further  to  remark,  that  no  sudden  or  violent  changes 
are  contemplated  in  the  school  instruction,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  proposed.  While  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  teach- 
er's labor  is  expected  at  some  time  and  to  some  extent,  this  change 
must  l>e  gradual,  so  that  all  duties  and  labors  shall  harmonize. 

Next,  let  us  thread  out  in  practice  some  of  the  results  of  a  gen- 
eral public  recognition  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  right  formation  of 
character  is  the  chief  ewd  of  school  instruction.  In  the  administra- 
tion  of  school  discipline  teachers  meet  with  cases  of  vicious  conduct, 
sometimes  restricted  to  one  or  two  pupils,  and  sometimes  nmount- 
ing  to  clanship  and  threatening  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
teacher,  or  to  exert  a  demoralizing  influence  upon  the  school,  and 
yet  there  is  such  a  sort  o^  surface  civility  that  no  investigation  may 
be  undertaken  or,  if  undertaken,  the  teacher  is  at  once  reminded  by 
the  offenders,  and  probably  by  their  parents,  that  the  teacher's  duty 
in  the  school-room  extends  simply  to  giving  instruction  and  keeping 
order.  It  would  be  some  satisfaction  at  least,  in  such  cases,  that  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  point  to  well-settled  authority  to  probe  all 
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disorderly  conduct  to  the  bottom,  and  when  sullen  and  sympathiz- 
ing witnesses  are  asked  to  give  infonnation,  that  they  shall  not 
evade  the  command  by  any  direct  or  indirect  appeal  to  want  of 
rightful  authority  of  the  teacher  to  demand  his  testimony.  Make 
character  the  chief  end  of  school  instruction,  and  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  all  parties  become  clear  in  such  cases. 

Again,  let  us  see  how  our  teachers  and  grades  of  schools  would 
stand  in  relation  to  each  other,  under  the  proposed  new  arrange- 
ment If  the  time  shall  ever  come  when  there  shall  be  any'  marked 
success  in  building  up  strength  and  solidity  of  character,  that  work 
must  be  commenced  in  the  primary  school,  and  the  teacher  must 
enter  her  school-room  with  the  clear  and  explicit  understanding  that 
this  is  to  be  the  first  and  chief  end  of  all  her  labors,  and  all  other 
things  subordinate.  She  must  clearly  understand  that  the  first  great 
work  for  the  child  mtist  be  done  in  her  school-room.  That  it  will 
be  a  sad  and  sorrowful  task  for  the  teacher  in  the  grade  above,  to 
find  two  years  lost,  far  worse  than  lost,  to  the  child  in  its  moral 
training.  All  this  must  not  only  be  distinctly  understood  as  a  mat- 
ter of  theory^  but  it  must  enter  into  all  her  plans  of  labor  in  the 
school-room,  and  into  all  her  convictions  of  duty  and  usefulness  foi 
this  world.  And  she  must  hold  herself  responsible,  other  teachers 
umst  hold  her  responsible,  and  the  public  must  hold  her  responsible, 
that  all  that  the  circumstances  will  allow  her  to  do  for  the  right 
training  of  her  pupils  must  be  done. 

But  how  shall  such  work  be  commenced?  First,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  teacher,  as  early  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  be- 
come personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with  each  pupil.  Tlie 
family  circumstances  and  the  family  discipline  ^t  home  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  at  once  understood.  Then  the  habits  of  the  child, 
its  health,  its  peculiar  disposition,  its  associates  in  school  and  out  of 
school,  should  be  inquired  into,  so  that,  besides  all  geneitd  methods 
employed  to  make  children  dutiful,  the  teacher  can  treat  each  indi- 
vidual pupil  as  its  case  may  require.  Using  the  general  methods 
now  common  in  our  schools,  for  interesting  all  the  children  in  right 
conduct,  more  frequently,  and  more  faithfully  and  spiritedly,  will  be 
the  first  work  to  be  done.  Very  probably,  in  a  school  of  fifty  schol- 
ars, there  might  be  groups  of  six  to  ten  that  might  need  similar 
words  of  reproof  or  eiiconragement,  by  themselves ;  and  again,  half 
that  number  might  require  specific  instruction  of  another  sort. 

Lastly,  each  individual  pupil  should  be  a  subject  of  special  study 
by  the  teacher,  for  each  will  probably  need  specific  instruction  of 
some  sort,  if  not  for  any  present  wrong-doing,  then  to  fortify  against 
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temptation  in  the  future.  But  in  what  shall  the  instruction  con- 
sist ?  First,  the  child  should  be  taught  unconditional  submission  to 
all  proper  authority ;  and  whether  there  seems  to  be  any  present 
necessity  for  the  lesson  or  nut,  it  should  be  so  thoroughly,  so  fre- 
quently, and  so  faithfully  taught,  that  there  never  can  be  any  present 
necessity  for  teaching  it. 

Next,  teach  evei^  little  child  the  great  law  of  kindness.  Do  not 
l>e  satisfied  because  you  sec  children  so  naturally  kind  to  each  other 
in  thcir*liappy  hours  and  childish  sporU.  This  is  only  an  indica- 
tion that  you,  primary  teachers,  have  an  easy  and  delightful  duty 
before  you.  But  just  here,  my  dear  friends,  suffer  me  especially  to 
admonish  you,  that  you  can  not  over-estimate  the  importance — the 
solemnity  rather — of  your  position.  You  must  assume  that  this 
out-gushing  kindness  of  childhood  may  be  matured  into  a  strong, 
over-ruling  principle,  or  it  may  fade  into  uncertain  impulses,  just  as 
you  shall  permit  it**  direction  to  run.  You  must  labor  with  your 
pupils  and  for  them,  as  if  deliverance  from  a  life  of  savage  seliish- 
ucss  and  cruelty  depended  wholly  upon  your  exertions.  Do  not  let 
an  unkind  word  be  uttered  in  your  school-room  or  on  your  play- 
grounds ;  watch,  and  treat  appropriately,  all  angry  looks,  and  while, 
negatively,  you  are  suppressing  every  thing  contrary  to  tlie  law  of 
love,  do  all  you  can  positively  to  inculcate  it ;  suggest  to  them  little 
modes  of  really  doing  kind  things  to  each  other.  And  do  not  grow 
weary  in  doing  this.  Keep  doing  yourself,  and  keep  your  children 
doing.  Never,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  your  work  is  an  insig- 
nificant one.  Yon  are  teaching  a  great  law,  the  law  of  love,  the  law 
of  Heaven  ;  joyfully  and  lovingly  should  you  do  this  noble  work. 

Still  farther  on,.fenclKdi^j'«iren  kindness  to  the  unfortunate?,  to  the 
stranger,  to  animals,  in  brief  on  this  point,  get  as  much  of  heaven 
upon  earth  into  your  school-rooms  as  you  possibly  can.  And  there 
is  perfect  truthfulness,  and  peifect  honi^sty,  and  heroic  courage  to 
do  right,  to  be  instille<l  thoroughly  into  these  little  minds.  And 
then  there  are  some  ugly  wild  beasts  at  your  door  to  be  watched, 
lest  they  devour  your  tender  lambs — such  as  profanity  and  vulgar- 
ity. For  character  is  first  in  favor  now,  character  is  to  be  "  king  " 
henceforth,  you  remember,  and  nothing  that  would  harm  or  mar  its 
beautv  must  be  allowed  to  enter.  These  miniature  men  and  women 
must  soon  go  from  your  instruction  to  the  next  teacher  above,  and, 
still  retaining  their  artlessness  and  innocence,  you  must  pass  them 
up,  perfect  little  patterns  of  propriety,  perfect  little  heroes  for  the 
truth  and  for  right. 

This  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  change  of  labor  and  relations  for  a 
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single  grade.  It  would,  of  course,  be  understood  that  tlie  successive 
grades  above  should  be  responsible,  Jirsty  for  securely  retaining  all 
that  had  been  acquired  through  such  watchfulness  and  faithfulness, 
in  the  school  below.  And  here  grave  responsibilities  open  upon  us. 
For,  with  each  ascending  grade,  the  advancing  age  of  the  pupil  re- 
quires a  new  exertion  of  restraining  and  controlling  power  to  hold 
him  steadfastly  in  the  paths  of  uprightness.  And  if  this  w  not  done^ 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  teacher  or  grade  where  the  failure  was 
made  ?  Tf,  after  the  work  in  the  lower  grades  had  been  faithfiiUy, 
skillfully,  nobly  done,  such  a  calamity  should  occur  midway  between 
the  Primary  and  High  School,  what  a  shock  would  thereby  be  given 
to  our  system !  What  breaking  of  arteries  or  snapping  of  nerves 
would  produce  such  a  sensation  ?  How  couhl  society  be  compen- 
Hated  for  such  losses  ?  IIow  could  the  teachers  of  the  grades  below 
find  consolation  for  their  lost  labor  and  treasures?  When  the 
schools  below  fail  to  give  each  their  proper  quantity  and  quality  of 
instruction  in  the  sciences,  the  schools  above  are  seriously  and  un- 
justly embarrassed  by  the  culpable  neglect.  But  what  shall  be 
thought  of  offering  to  the  higher  grades  dnmaged  characters  and 
corrupting  iufiuences?  And  if  the  grand  failure  should  occur  at  the 
High  School — if,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  syst(»m,  it  should  have 
low  conceptions  of  its  position  or  its  duties,  or,  still  further,  knowing 
its  responsibilities,  it  should  fail  to  meet  them,  and  the  good  princi- 
ples which  had  been  so  assiduously,  so  tenderly,  through  long  years, 
so  faithfully  inwrought,  be  there  dissipated,  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  how  should  the  loss  be  estimated  ?  If  it  were  the 
sentiment  of  our  people,  that  the  crowning  excellence  of  our  free 
public  school  system  was  to  prepare  noble  men  and  women  for  our 
country  and  the  world,  how  keenly  would  the  disappointment  be 
felt  if  there  should  be  found  want  of  skill,  want  of  profound  sense 
of  obligation, — want  of  complete  and  triumphant  success  in  the  par- 
ticular department  where  all  these  qualities  were  demanded  in  the 
highest  perfection ! 

I  have  hastily  glanced  at  a  few  points  of  advantage  and  changes 
of  relations  among  our  school  grades  and  teachers,  which  the  pro- 
posed end  of  school  instruction  would  involve.  There  are  also  some 
other  important  relations  to  be  stated,  some  other  advantages  to  be 
gained,  and  also  some  further  objections  to  be  met.  The  more  fall 
discussion  of  these  topics  may  be  given  when  it  shall  seem  to  be 
demanded. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  now  seeking  a  new  eontracty  or  rather 
new  eondiHone  to  a  former  contract^  between  teachers  and  the  pnblic. 
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To  be  binding  as  an  agreement  they  must,  of  course,  receive  the 
assent  of  both  parties.  I  have  no  authority  for  saying  that  they 
will  be  entirely  acceptable  to  cither.  I  suspect  teachers  will  feel  a 
reluctance  to  assume  such  new  responsibilities,  not  from  any  want 
of  right  disposition,  but  from  the  real  magnitude  of  the  undertakings 
and  from  a  painful  consciousness  of  want  of  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion and  power  to  do  such  work.  Truly,  teachers,  the  right  forma- 
tion of  character  for  this  generation  of  the  children  of  our  city  is  an 
enterprise  full  of  difficulties  and  discouragements,  and  you  must 
have  potaer,  directing,  controlling  power,  or  you  can  do  nothing  of 
this  labor.  If  you  arc  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  parent,  in  place 
of  the  parent^  often  even  above  the  parent,  in  the  education  of  bia 
children,  you  must  have  Jlrst  the  power  which  genuine  affection 
gives.  Children  delight  in  an  atmosphere  of  affection.  They  would 
instinctively  exchange  hoiLses  of  marble  for  cabins  of  logs  or  clay, 
to  dwell  with  hearts  as  gentle  and  loving  as  their  ovm.  Sparkling 
gems,  or  the  richest  attire,  would  be  worthless  to  them  as  pebbles 
or  rags,  if  counted  against  a  mother's,  or  sister's,  or  brother's  love. 
It  is  fixed  in  the  deep  counsels  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  that  children 
shall  be  led  by  affection,  be  taught  early  obedience  to  duty,  not 
through  reasoning  faculties,  just  feebly  dawning,  but  through  the 
affections  now  glowing  in  full  sunlight,  and  there  must  be  no  thought 
of  evasion  of  tliis  divine  law.  Teachers,  as  well  as  parents,  then, 
must  love  children.  But  surely,  every  body  must  love,  or  can  learn 
to  love,  little  children.  And  in  loving  them  wisely  and  well,  we  may 
fashion  their  hearts,  and  habits,  and  tempers  after  any  model  we 
will.  Within  certain  limits,  and  for  certain  ends,  knowledge  is  power 
to  the  teacher  in  forming  character,  as  well  as  developing  the  intel- 
lect. If  you  need  more  of  such  power,  the  world  of  science  and  the 
whole  field  of  history  are  open  to  you.  Take  as  much  as  you  need 
or  as  you  please. 

Again,  right  is  might,  truth  is  might,  and  the  soft-haired  boy,  as 
well  as  the  gray-haired  man,  must  bow  to  their  power.  Teach  the 
child  or  the  young  man  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  golden  rule ; 
bury  deep  in  his  heart  the  gn"eat  principle  of  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man,  and  a  power  mightier  than  the  silent^  forces  of  creation  con 
tinually  operates  to  ameliorate  his  nature  and  guide  his  wayward 
steps.  Explain,  patiently  and  gently,  how  the  Eternal  Father  loves 
and  approves  thoughts  and  deeds  of  kindness,  even  in  children,  and 
teach  him,  by  skillful  modes  of  illustration,  how  He  hates,  with  an 
infinite,  eternal  hatred,  all  forms  of  oppression,  and  no  future  arga- 
ments,  however  crafty  or  profound,  can  dislodge  this  conviction  from 
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his  heart.  Bring  to  his  foil  comprehension,  often  and  faithfully, 
the  truth,  that  for  all  his  wrong-doing,  both  open  and  secret,  con- 
science will  be  a  swift  witness  of  his  guilt,  and  for  all  this  guilt  there 
must  be  accountability,  and  you  throw  around  him  a  restraining 
power  such  as  no  human  wisdom  can  devise.  For  tnith  is  mighty, 
far  mightier  than  all  other  instrumentalities  that  mortals  arc  permit- 
ted to  wield,  and  in  its  judicious  employment  wc  may  proceed  with 
the  same  confidence  in  laying  the  foundations  of  character  that  wo 
look  for  mental  development  to  follow  mental  exertion,  or  the  sea- 
sons to  go  and  return,  or  the  green  herbage  to  spring  up  under  the 
genial  sunshine. 

Again,  purity,  personal  purity  of  heart  and  life,  is  power — power 
perhaps  slightly  understood  and  appreciated  in  this  life,  yet  ever  si- 
lently, under  Providence,  working  out  the  grandest  and  noblest  re- 
sults. Faith,  true  Christian  faith,  is  power,  giving  to  the  little  child 
or  the  feeble  invalid  a  might  which  the  strongest  intellect  may  not 
possess.  And  still  further,  daily  communion  with  the  Source  of  all 
Power  imparts  to  the  feeblest  intellect  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
How  often,  by  this  means,  does  the  humblest  mortal  "  move  the 
hand  that  niles  the  world  T  How  seeming  impossibilities  become 
pleasant  pastimes  under  the  friendly  direction  of  an  omnipotent 
guide  I  How,  by  communion  with  the  High  and  Holy  One,  have 
the  weak  surpassed  the  wise  in  wisdom,  or  the  keenest  trials  ended 
in  songs  of  triumph  1  That  slave-prince,  Joseph,  was  mightier  than 
all  the  monarchs  of  Egypt,  because  he  was  in  habitual  communion 
with  the  Sovereign  of  all  Sovereigns ;  because  the  Eternal  Jehovah 
was  his  daily  refuge,  and  underneath  him  were  the  Everlasting  Arms. 
There  was  no  '*  smell  of  fire  *'  on  the  garments  of  those  three  Jewish 
captives  who  were  thrown  into  the  "  burning  fiery  furnace,"  because 
the  "  form  of  the  Fourth  "  was  there,  and  the  ^^form  of  the  Fourth  *' 
was  there  because  His  infinite  power  and  loving  presence  had  been 
invoked  for  this  hour  of  terrible  ordeal. 

Self-denial  is  power.  Self-sacrificing  afiection  is  power — ^power 
in  the  lowliest  stations  of  life,  and  power  in  the  most  exalted,  power 
at  the  humblest  fireside,  and  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Observe  how  it  gives  the  mother  her  irresistible  influence  and  her 
imperishable  memory  in  the  family  circle.  How  it  gives  the  mis 
sionary  respect  and  kind  regards  among  brutJAlized  and  depraved 
tribes  of  men  all  unused  to  words  of  kindness.  How  it  every  where 
subdues  the  coarsest  natures  and  chastens  and  refines  the  gentlest 
hearts.  Self-iaerificing  affection/  What  enmity  or  depravity  can 
it  not  conquer?    How  surely,  in  Gknl^s  good  time,  it  most  change 
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the  face  of  the  world  f  How  its  brightest  manifestation  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  shines  clearer  and  stronger  through  the  lapse  of 
centuries !  How  an  innocent,  unresisting  personage,  by  suffering  a 
death  of  terrible  anguish,  singly  for  the  good  of  others,  has 
awakened  emotions  never  before  oxcited  in  this  world,  and  con- 
stralnc<l  alh'giance  to  which  earth  and  time  can  fix  no  bounds. 

But  humility  too  is  power,  patience  is  power — wonderful  power 
to  the  teacher.  In  short,  every  Christian  grace  and  virtue  is  power. 
Be  a  thoroughly  good  man  or  a  good  woman  and  your  whole  life 
shall  he  a  life  of  power.  Your  words,  your  examples,  your  teach- 
ings, shall  be  powerful  for  good.  And  if  to  Christian  virtues  and 
graces  you  add  an  earnest  purpose  to  fashion  youthful  character 
after  celestial  models,  your  efforts  can  by  no  posaibility  be  in  vain. 

If,  after  proper  consultation  and  reflection,  our  citizens  decide  to 
charge  you  with  the  duty  of  laying  the  foundations  of  integrity  and 
uprightness  more  deeply  and  strongly  with  the  children  than  here- 
tofore, do  not,  my  dear  friends,  shrink  from  the  work  on  account  of 
its  difficulties  or  its  magnitude.  Modestly,  hopefully,  accept  the 
trust.  Take  these  children,  all  of  them,  the  rich  man's  and  the  poor 
man's,  lovingly  to  your  hearts,  and  train  them  for  Ood  anil  onr 
country.  The  end  of  the  labor  you  nor  I  may  ever  live  to  see.  The 
beginning  only  is  for  us  and  in  pniyorfiilly  and  porsoveringly  bep^in- 
ning  it  you  shall  find  "  strength  ecjual  to  your  day."  With  an  ear- 
nest purpose  to  be  successful,  you  shall  fiinl  diffirulties  vanish  before 
you  like  mists  before  the  morning  sunshine.  My  sister,  my  brother, 
you  shall  not  meet  these  solemn  responsibilities  single-handed  and 
alone.  You  shall  not  give  your  manly  strength,  nor  your  health 
and  womanly  grace  and  beauty,  to  this  great  public  sen'ice,  while 
others  may  revel  in  freedom  and  sunshine,  without  a  full  equivalent. 
Good  men  and  women  will  sympathize  with  you  and  encourage  you. 
Fathers  and  mothers  will  bless  you.  Children,  many  children,  shall 
love  and  honor  you.  Angelic  spiTits  shall  look  lo\nngly,  joyfully, 
upon  your  labors,  from  the  abodes  above.  The  blessed  Redeemer 
shall  be  ever  at  your  side — nearer  than  all  earthly  friends.  The 
Infinite  Father  himself  shall  shower  his  blessings  upon  you,  and 
hereafter,  in  the  presence  of  the  countless  millions  who  shall  stand 
before  II im,  he  shall  say  to  each  of  you,  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord." 
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Edccation  defined  by  Eminent  Authorities ;  Engliih, 
XT,  11-20 ;  Greek,  Roman,  French,  German,  Scotch 
and  American,  XIH.  7-16. 

Educational  Ap>iori«ii)i  and  Sufrgestions,  from  Two 
Hundred  Authoritiet,  Ancient  and  Modern. — Man, 
his  Dignity  and  Destiny,  Vlll,  9.  Nature  and 
Value  of  Education,  VIII.  38.  Duties  of  Parents 
and  Tcachen.  Vlll,  65.  Early  Home  Tpiiuing, 
Vin.  75-«):  YTTT  7»-92.  Female  Education 
ITTTT.  33>i-dl2.  Intellectual  Culture  in  General, 
X.  1 16.  Subjects  and  Means  of  Education,  X.  14 1, 
Religious  and  Moral  Instruction,  X.  166.  Disci- 
pline, X.  IH7.  Example.  X.  194-300.  The  State 
and  Education,  TCTtJ   717-G!24. 

Education,  Nature  and  Objects  of— Prize  Essay,  by 
John  Lalor.  XVL  33-64. 

Education  for  the  Times,  by  T.  M.  Clark,  n.  375. 

Education  u  State  Duty,  by  D.  B.  Duflield,  III.  81- 

Education  and  the  State;  Aphorisms,  XIII-  717-124. 
Views  of  Macaulay  and  Carlyle,  XIV.  403.  Amer- 
ican Authorities,  XL  323;  XV.  5. 

Education  Preventive  of  Crime  and  Misery,  by  E.  C. 

Tainsch,  XI.  77-93. 

Home  Education — Labors  of  W.  Burton,  IL  333. 

Intellectual  Education,  by  William  Russell. — ^The 
Perceptive  Faculties,  H.  113-144,  317-332.  The 
Expressive  Faculties,  m.  47-64,  321-345.  The 
Reflective  Faculties,  IV.  19i>-218,  309-342. 

Lectures  on  Fxlucntion,  by  W.  Knighton,  X.  573. 

Misdirected  Education  and  Insanity,  by  E.  Jarvis,  IV. 
591-012. 

Moral  and  Mental  Discipline,  by  Z.  Richords,  L  107. 

Objects  and  Methods  of  intellectual  Education,  by 
Francis  Waylnnd.  XIII.  H)l-^i6. 

Philosophy  of  Ediicntion,  by  Joseph  Henry,  L  17-31. 

Philo'ophicnl  Survey  of  Education,  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  XV.  131-143. 

Problem  of  Education,  by  J.  M.  Grepory,  XTV.  431. 

Powers  to  be  E<Uicate<l,  by  Thomas  Hill.  XTV.  81-92. 

Self-E«liiration  and  College  Education,  by  David  Mas- 
son,  rV,  263-271. 

Thoughts  on  Ediirntion,  by  Locke;  Phvsical.  XL 
461 :  Moral,  XIII.  548;  IntelleclUBl.  XTV.  205. 

Views  and  Plan  of  F^lucntion,  by  Kriisi,  V.  187-197. 

Unconscious  Tuition,  by  F.  D.  Huntington,  L  141-lf»3. 

Schools  as  they  were  Hixty  Years  Ago  in  T^nited 
Stnles,  Xm.  133,  837  ;  XVL  331,  7.18;  XVII. 

Progressive  Development  of  Schools  and  Education 
in  the  United  States,  XVIL 

History  of  Education,  fmm  the  German  of  Karl  von 
Rnumer,  IV.  149.  History  of  Education  in  Ital^. 
Vn.  413-460.  Eminent  Teachers  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  prior  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  IV. 
714.  Schlett^tndt  School.  V.  65.  School  Life  in 
the  Fifteenth  ("cntury.  V.  79.  Early  School  Codes 
of  Germany,  VI.  436.  Jesuits  and  their  Schcwils, 
V.  213;  VL  615.  Universitiet  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  V.  536.    Verbal  RealiMn,  V.  655.    School 


Reformers  at  Beginning  of  Seventeenth  Centory, 
VI.  459.  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  Century 
Following,  vn.  367.  Real  Schools,  V.  689.  Re 
formatory  Philologists,  V.  741.  Home  and  Private 
Instruction,  VIL  381.  Religious  Instructioo,  VIL 
401.  Methods  of  Teaching  Lnt  in,  VL  5r^L  Meth- 
ods of  Classical  Instruction,  VIL  471.  Methods  of 
Teaching  Real  Branches,  VIIL  101-238.  German 
Universities.  VL  ^-65 ;  VII.  47-152.  Student  So- 
cieties, vn.  IW). 

Educational  Development  in  Eurojie,  by  H.  P.  Tappan, 
I.  247-268. 

Hebrews,  and  their  Education,  by  M.  J.  Rapball,  L 
343. 

Greek  Views  of  Education,  Aristotle,  XTV.  131; 
Lycurgus,  and  Sfiartaii  Education,  XTV.  611; 
Plutarch,  XI.  99. 

Roman  Views  of  Education,  Quintilian,  JTf,  3. 

Italian  Views  of  Education  and  Schools,  Ac^uavira, 
XTV.  462;  Boccaccio.  VIL  422;  BotU,  IIL  513; 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  VIL  418;  Picus.  Polittu, 
Valla.  Viltorino,  VII.  4 13 ;  Rosmini.  IV.  479. 

Dutch  Views  of  Education,  Agricola,  IV.  717 ;  Buich 
and  Lange,  IV.  736 ;  Erasmus,  IV.  729 ;  Hierony> 
mians,  IV.  633;  Reuchlfn,  V.  65;  WesseLlV.  714. 

French  Views  of  Educntino  and  Schools,  Fenelon, 
xm.  477;  Guiznt,  XL  254,  357;  Marcel,  XL 
31;  Montniffiic,  IV.  461;  RnM«ij,  XTV.  147; 
Roussenu.  V.  459  ;  La  Salle,  HL  437. 

German  Views  of  Education,  Abbenrode,  lY,  505, 
513;  Ba-edow.  V.  487;  Comenius,  V.  257;  Dte»- 
terweg,  IV.  3.'i5,  5(»5 ;  Dinter.  VIL  153 ;  Felbiger. 
IX.  6CHI:  niedner,  HL  487:  Franks,  V.  481; 
Groser,  VI.  575;  (iutsinuths,  VIL  191;  Haraann, 
VI.  347  ;  Ilentschcl.  VIII.  6-'l3:  Herder,  VI.  195; 
Jacobs,  VI,  613;  Jiihn.  VIII.  196;  Luther,  IV. 
431;  Meim.tto.  VI.  6<»9;  Melancthon,  IV.  741; 
Neander.  V.  ''IH);  Overberg,  XIII.  365;  Ratich, 
V.  239;  Raumer.  VIL  3(M>.  :W  ;  VIIL  101;  X. 
237,  613:  Rnthardt.  VL  COO;  Sfurm.  IV.  167,  401; 
Tohler,  V.  305;  Tr«.t/cndorf,  V.  107:  Von  Turk, 
V.  155;  Vogel,  IX.  210;  W<.lf.  VL  360. 

Swiss  Views  of  Education,  Fellenl>erg.  l^l,  594; 
Kriisi,  V.  189;  Pestaloxri,  DL  4U1;  VIL  513; 
Vehrli.  m,  389. 

English  Views  of  Education,  Arnold,  IV*  545;  As< 
cham,  IV.  155;  Bacon,  XIII.  I«3;  Bell,  X.  4fr7, 
Colet.  XVI.  657:  Elyot,  XVI.  485;  Hale,  XVII. 
Hartlib.  XI.  191;  Goldsmith,  l^TTT,  347;  John- 
son, Xn.  369;  I^lor,  XVL  33;  Lancaster  and 
Bell,  X.  355;  Loike  VI.  209;  XL  461;  XTTT, 
548 ;  Masson.  IV.  3(i3 ;  XIV.  263 ;  Milton,  H.  61 ; 
M oleaster.  XVn.  177;  Sjiencer.  XL  445;  Sedg- 
wick, XVn. ;  Temple,  F.,XVIL  ;  Whewell,  W, 

xvn. 

Early  Promoters  of  Realism  in  England,  3CTX.  476. 
Bacon,  V.  663 ;   Cowley,  XIL  651 :   Uoole, 
647 ;  Petty,  XL  109* 
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II.    UVDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  AND  SPECIAL  SYSTEMS  OF  EDUCATION. 


Abhcnrode.  On  Teaching  History  and  Geography, 
IV.  o05,  512. 

Abhot,  G.  D.,  and  tlw  Useful  Knowledge  Society, 
XV.  241.    Educational  Labors,  XVI.  600. 

Aokland,  Henry  VV.  Natural  Science  and  Physical 
Exercise  in  Schools,  XVII. 

Acquaviva,  and  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  XTV.  469. 

AHams,  John.    Education  and  the  State,  XV.  13* 

Adams,  J.  a.  On  Normal  Schools,  I,  580.  Educa- 
tion and  the  State,  XV.  13.  Educational  Reform 
in  SilCTin,  XVII.  * 

Adilixin,  Jooeph.    Education  and  Sculpture,  ITJ,  16. 

Adelung,  J.  C.    Philological  Labors,  XL  451. 

Afussiz,  L.  Museum  ofCumparativeZUolngy,  IX.  615. 

Agrirola,  Rudolf.    Life  and  Opinions,  IV.  717. 

Airy.  G.  B.     Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  in 

Schools,  xvn. 

Akerly,  8.    Deaf-mute  Training,  m.  348. 
Akroyd,  E.     Mode  of  Improving  a  Factory  Popula- 
tion, VnL  3<*5. 
All)crt,  Prince.    On  Science  and  Art,  IV.  813. 
Alcott,  A.  Bronton.    School-days,  XVI.  130. 
Alcott,  William  A.    Educational   Views,  IV.  038. 

Plan  of  Village  School,  IX.  540. 
Allyn,  Robert.    Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  n.  544. 
Andurson,  H.  J.    Schools  of  Physical  Science,  L  515. 
Andrews,  I.  VV.    Educational  Labors,  XVI.  604. 
Audrews,  L.    Educational  Labors,  XVI.  604. 
Andrews,    6.    J.    The  Jesuits    and    their    Schools, 

XIV.  455. 
Anthony,  H.    On  Competitive  Examinations  at  West 

Point,  XV.  51. 
Aristotle,  and   his  Educational  Views,  XTV.   131. 

Cited,  m.   45;   IV.  4fi3;   V.  673;   VII.  415; 

Vm.  40-79 ;  X.  133-195. 
Arnold,  Matthew.     Tribute   to   Guizot,    XL    381. 

ScbooU  of  Holland.  XIV.  712. 
Arnold,  Thomas,  as  a  Teacher,  IV.  545-581. 
Ascham,    Roger.      Biographical    Sketch,    III.     S3. 

Toxophilus;    the  Schoole  of  Shootinge,  TTT,  41. 

The  Schoolmaster,  IV.  155;  XL  57. 
Ashborton,   L(»rd.     Prize  Scheme  and   Address  <m 

Teaching  Common  Things,  L  639. 
Austin,  Sarah.    Ends  of  a  Good  Education,  XI.  30. 
Aventinus.    Study  of  German,  TTT,  163. 

Bache,  A.  D.    On  a  National  University.  L  477. 

Education  in  Europe,  VIIL  435,  444.  455, 564, 609; 

IX.   167,  810,  569;   XII.   337;  Xm.  303,  307. 
Bacon,  I^eonard.    Life  of  James  Hillhoose,  VL  335. 
Baron,  Lord.    Hi"  Philosophy  and  its  Influence  upon 

Education,    V.  663.    Essays    on   Education,    and 

Studies,  with  Annotetions  by  Whately,  xiii   103. 
Bailey,  EbeneMr.    Memoir,  TTT,  439.    Girls*  High 

School  in  Boston  in  1838,  TTTT,  353. 
Raker,  T.  B.  L.    Reformatory  Eduoation,  TTT,  789l 
Baker,  W.  S.    Itinerating  School  Ageney,  L  799l 
Backs,  N.  P.    Muieom  of  ZoSlogy,  IX.  019. 


Bard,  Samuel.    Schools  of  Loui«iana.  IL  473. 

Barnard,  D.  D.  Right  of  State  to  establish  Schools, 
XL  333.    Memoir  of  S.  Van  Rensellaer,  VL  333. 

Barnard,  F.  A.  P.  Improvements  in  American  Col- 
leges. I.  369.  Influence  of  Yale  College,  V.  7?<<- 
Memoir,  V.  753-780.  Titles  and  Analysis  of  Publi- 
cations, V.  763-769.  Value  of  Clas«icnl  Studies, 
V.  763.  Open  System  of  University  Teaching,  V, 
765.  Post-graduate  Department,  V.  775.  Oral 
Teaching.  V.*  775. 

Barnard,  H.  Educational  Labors  in  Connecticut  from 
1837  to  1843.  L  669;  Speech  iu  I^jfidoture  in  18:)P, 
678 ;  Address  to  the  People  of  C<mnecticut,  670 ; 
Analysis  of  First  Repurt  in  1839,674;  Expenditures 
for  School  Purposes,  679;  Meosures  and  Results, 
685;  Schedule  of  Inquiries,  686;  Topics  of  School 
Lectures,  700 ;  Plan  of  State  Institute,  731.  Labors 
in  Rhode  Island  from  1843  to  1849,  L  733 ;  XIV. 
558;  Institute  of  Instruction,  539 ;  Series  of  Educa- 
tional Tracts,  567;  Educational  Libraries,  568; 
Correspondence  with  Committee  of  Teachers,  579. 
Labors  in  Connecticut  from  1850  to  1854,  XV.  376; 
Plan  of  Public  High  School,  379;  Public  and  Pa- 
rental Interest  and  Cooperation,  385 ;  Legal  Organi- 
sation of  Schools,  389;  School  Attendance,  393; 
Agricultural  Districts,  303 ;  Manufacturing  Districts, 
305;  Cities,  309;  Gradation  of  Schools,  316;  Pri- 
vate versu*  Public  Schools,  333;  Teachers*  Insti- 
tutes, 387.  Arguments  for,  VIIL  673.  Normal 
Schools,  L  753;  X.  15.'  Plan  of  Society,  and  Jour- 
nal and  Library  of  Education,  I.  15,  134.  Princi- 
ples and  Plans  of  School  Architecture,  L  740 ;  IX. 
487;  X.605;  XIL  701;  XHI.  818;  XIV.  780; 
XV.  783 ;  XVI.  781.  National  Education  in  Eu- 
rope, L  745;  XV.  339.  Reports  and  Documenta 
on  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  L  754,  761. 
Reports  and  Journal  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island,  L  755.  Tribute  to  Gallaudet,  L  417,  759. 
Memoir  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  L  397,  760.  Reforma 
tory  Schoob  and  Education,  HL  551,  819.  Mili- 
tary Schools  and  Education,  XTX.  3-400.  Naval 
and  Navigation  Schools,  XV.  17,  65.  Competitive 
Examination,  XL  103.  Educational  Aphofuros, 
vm.  7 ;  xm.  7,  717.  German  Universities,  VL 
9;  VIL  49,  301.  Books  for  the  Teacher,  XTTT 
447.  German  Educational  Reformers,  Xm.  448. 
Afuwican  Text-books,  XTTT  309,  401, 628;  XIV. 
753;  XV.  539.  English  Pedagogy,  XVL  467; 
Object  Teoching  and  Primary  Instruction  in  Great 
Britain.  469.  Pestalozxi  and  Pestalozzianism,  VIL 
.  S84,  503.  National  and  Sute  Educational  Associa- 
tions, XVL  311 ;  American  College  Education,  339. 
Standard  Publications,  XVI.  797 ;  Progressive  De- 
velopment of  Education  in  the  United  States, 
xvn;  Educational  Land  Grants,  XVIL 

Barnard,  J.    School-days  in  1689,  L  307. 

Barnard,  J.  6.  Treatite  oo  the  Gyroscope,  m.  537 ; 
IV.589;  V.  898. 
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Barney,  If.  n.    Schools  of  Ohio,  11.  531. 
Borriiw,  Isuac.     Education  defined,  XT.  13. 
Basetlow,  and  the  Philanthropinum,  V,  487-590. 
Uuteman,  N.    Educational  Labors,  XVI.  165. 
Bates,  S.  P.    On  Liberal  Education,  XY.  155.    Me- 
moir. XV.  682. 
'Bates,  W.  G.    On  Training  of  Teachers.  XVI.  453. 
Becker,  K.  L.    Study  of  Language,  XIL  460. 


Bushnell,  Horace.  Early  Training,  TTTT,  79.  Pat- 
times,  Plays,  and  Holidays,  XTTT.  93.  Hcmiespun 
Era  of  Common  Schools,  ICTTT  143.  The  St*t» 
and  Education.  XTTT.  733. 

Buss,  J.,  and  Pestalozzianism,  VI.  SU3. 

Byron,  Lady.    Girls'  Reformatory  School,  TTT  TBS. 

• 

Cady,  L.  F.    Classical  Instruction,  XTX.  561. 
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Beecher,  Miss  C.  E.     Physical  Training,  IL  399.    Caldweli,  Charles.     Education  in  North    Carolinm, 

W^rn  Education,  XV.  374. 
Beecher,  Henry  W.    School  Reminiscences,  XVI.  135. 
Bell,  Andrew,  and  the  Madras  System,  X.  467. 
Benedict,  St.,  and  the  Benedictines,  iviL 
Beneke,  F.  E.    Pedngogical  Views,  XVIL 
Bernhardt.    Teachers'  Conferences,  TTTT  377. 
Berranger.    Training  of  Orphan  Children,  JH.  736. 
Bingham.  Caleb.    J'klucntional  Labors,  V.  335. 
Bishop,  Nathan.     Public  Schools  of  Boston,  I.  458. 

Girls'  High  School  of  Boston,  XI.  363.    Plans  of 

Providence    School-bouses,    XT.    583.      Memoir, 

•  xvn. 

Blockman,  Dr     Pestalozzi's  Poor  School  at  NeuhoflT, 

in.585. 
Boccaccio,  and  Educational  Reform 

418. 
Podleigh,  Sir  T.    On  Travel,  XV.  380. 
Rolingbroke.    Genius  and  Ex[)ertence,  XI.  13. 
Booth,  Rev.  J.    Popular  Education  in  England,  UK. 

353,  3«»5.    Competitive  Examination,  m.  357. 
Borgi,  Jean,  and  Abandoned  Or{ihans,  HI,  583. 
Bdtta,  V.     Public  Instruction  in  Sardinia,  ill,  513; 

IV.  37.  479. 
Bowen,  Francis.    Life  of  Edmund  Dwight,  IV,  5. 
Braidwood,  J.     Education  of  Deaf-mutes,  HI,  348. 
Hraiiierd,  T.     Homo  and  School  Training  in  1718, 

XVL  3:n. 

Braun,  T.     Education  defined.  XIH.  10. 
Breckenridge,  R.  J.    Schools  of  Kentucky,  H.  488. 
Bricisley,  J.    Consolations  for  Grammar  Schools.  I,  31 1. 
Brockett,  L.   P.    Idiots  and   their  Troining,  I.  .593. 

Institutions  and  Instruction  for  the  Blind.  IV.  127. 
Brooks,  Chnrles.    Best  MethtMls  of  Teaching  Morals, 

1.336.     F^ucntion  of  Teachers,  I.  .'>87. 
Brooks,  K.    Labors  of  Dr.  Waylnnd,  XIH.  771. 


XVL  109. 
Calhoun,  W.  B.    Memorial  on  Nor.  Sch.,  XVI.  88w 
Calkins,  N.  A.    Object  Teaching,  YTT.  Si. 
Carlyle,  T.     Education    defined,  TTTT.    13. 
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Carpenter,  Mary.    Reformatory  Education, 

785. 
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Teachers'  Seminaries,  XVL  71-    Memorial.  XVL 

80. 

Cecil,  Sir  WHIiam.    Advice  to  his  Son,  IX.  161. 
in  Italy,  XIL    Channing,  W.  E.     Teachers  and  thoir  Edueatioo, 

Xn.  453.    End  of  Education,  TTTT.  15. 
Chauveau,  P.  J.  O.    Education  in  Lower  Canada, 

IL728S 
Cheever,  Ezekiel.    Memoir  and  Educational  Labon, 

xn.  531. 
Cheke,  Sir  John.    m.  24. 
Chesterfield,  Lord.    Advice  to  his  Son,  XVIL 
Choate,  Hufus.    The  Poahody  Institute,  I.  339. 
Christian  Brothers,  System  of.    TTT  347. 
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Weld,  Theodore  D.,  and  Manual  Labor,  XV.  334. 

Wells,  W.  H.    Life  and  Educational  Lalnns,  VIII 
5S9.    Teachers'  Conferences,  TTTT,  272.    Teach- 
ing English  Grammar,  XV.  241.    Exercises  oa  Be- 
tiring  from  Chicago  High  School,  XIV.  811. 

Weasel,  John.    Educational  Views,  IV.  714. 

Whately,  Archbishop.    Annotations ou Bacon,  ^iif, 
.  103.    Education  defined,  Itf,  18. 

Whewell,  VV.    Education  defined.  XL  11.    School 
.  Studies  and  University  Examinations,  XVIL 

White,  E.  E.    National  Bureau  of  Edu..  XVL  177. 

White,  H.  R.    The  Village  Matron,  m.  460. 

White,  8.  H.    National  Bureau  of  Edu.,  XV.  180. 

Wicl>em,  T.  H.    Reformatory  Education,  TTT,  5, 603. 

Wickersharo,  J.  P.  Education  as  an  Element  of  Re- 
construction of  the  Union,  XVL  283. 

Wilbur,  H.  B.    On  Object  Teaching,  XV.  189. 

Wilderspin,  S.    Infant  School,  IX.  531 ;  TTTT  163L 

Wiley,  C.  H.    Schools  of  North  Carolina,  IL  527. 

Willfird,  Mrs.  Enrmia.  Female  Education,  VL  125. 
Female  Association,  XV.  612. 

Willm.  J.  The  Monitorial  System,  X.  466.  Teach- 
ers* Libraries,  Xm.  293,  298. 

Wimmer,  H.  Public  Instruction  in  Saxony,  V,  350; 
IX.  ^1.  Educational  Intelligence,  HL  272;  IV. 
243,  793.    On  Real  Schoi.Is  of  Austria,  HL  275. 

Winthrop,  R.  C.    Free  Schools,  I.  M5. 

Wise,  Henry  A.     Sch.'oh  of  Virginia,  H.  557. 

Wiseman,  Cardinal.     Education  of  the  Poor,  XVIL 

VVohlfarlh,  J.  F.  F.  Pedagogical  Treasure  Casket, 
vm.  8-80;  X.  116-290. 

Wolf,  T.  A.     F.ducati<jnal  Views.  VI.  260. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal.  Plan  forGrammar School, VIL  487. 

Woodbridge.  W.  Suggestions  on  School  Improve- 
ments. XV.  ^^>^-  Reminiscences  of  Female  Elduca- 
tion  prior  to  1801,  XVI.  137. 

Woodbridge,  W.  C.  Life  and  Educational  Labor*, 
V.  51.    Education  defined.  XIII.  16. 

Woolsey,  T.  D.  Historical  Discourw  on  Yale  Col- 
lege, V.  546.    Norwich  Free  Arademy,  HL  197. 

Wordsworth.  W.    State  and  F^ucation,  XTTT.  719. 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry.    Survey  of  Educo.,  XV.  I23-143L 

VVyatt,  Sir  T.    On  Conduct.    XV.  37f». 

Wykeham,  and  Winchester  College,  VIIL  261. 

Young,  Samuel.    SchooN  of  New  York,  IX.  505. 
Young,  T.  U.    Infarjt  School  Teaching,  XIL  155. 

Zeller,  C,  H.    Teachings  of  Ex)>erience  for  Christian 

Schools,  nL  386.    Memoir,  VIL  305. 
Zoroaster.    Cited,  X.  167. 
ZKOiokke.    Citad,VIILSl,30,51:X.142-19& 
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UL   STUDIBS  AIVD  MBTHOOe;  SCHOOL  ORGAMZATIOIV  AND  DISCIPUIVBi 

A  B  C-thof.tcr»,  V.  90,  603 ;  booki,  XH.  »3.  Boy-tuton,  XTL  227.               

Absence,  H  444,  504  ;  Y.  631 ;  XV.  893.  Burgher,  or  Citizenii'  School,  Vm.  414 ;   DL.  SIO, 

AcBflemy,  plan  for,  XVL  403.  384  ;  XL  24d :  XIL  •'»^. 

Accuracy,  TTTT  5J5.  Benachciwchaff,  VIL  80,  »1,  165. 

Acquisition,  XIII.  512.  Cali»thenic»,  IL  405. 

Acting  plays,  IV,  175 ;  VIL  503 ;  XIV.  474.  Cat^rblsm  on  Method*,  from  Diesterweg.  IV.  233, 505. 

Activity,  independent,  VIIL  617  ;  TTTT,  13,  376.  Catwshetical  Method.  VV.  Roes,  IX.  367. 

Adult  education,  L  634 ;  VIIL  230 ;  XVL  343.  Character,  X.  120 ;  XIIL  571. 

Advice  to  StudenCi  on  Studies  and  Conduct,  TTTT  Chemistry,  V.  712;  VIL  277  :  VIIL  665;  XL  210; 

193 ;  XV.  377 ;  XVL  186,  ai6,  923.    Lord  Bmoo.  XIIL  391. 

XVL  186;  Sir  Thomas  Bodleigh.  XV.  381;  Lord  Childhood,  IV.  494;   V.  467;   VIL  382;   XL  483; 

Brougham,  XVI.    186;    Carlyle,  XVL   191;  Sir  XIL  629;  XVL  193. 

Matthew  Hale.  XVII;   Nicbuhr,  XVL  216;  Sir  Chiding,  XIIL  5.59. 

H.Sidney,  XV.  379;   Southey,  XVL  233;  Vail,  Church-cross  row,  XVIL  195. 

n.  215;  Whately,  TCTTT,  106;  Wyatt,  XV.  377.  Christianity  in  Schools.  L  251;    11.  567,  603;    IV. 

Algebra,  H.  177.  527,  572 ;  V.  77 ;  XTTT.  118.  287,  325. 

Alphabet,  Modes  of  Teaching.  TTT  593.  'Christmas  Festival,  X.  260 ;  TTTT  05. 

Amusements,  UL  42 ;   V.  449 ;  X.  256  ;  TTTT  93 ;  Chronological  Methotl.  IV.  515. 

XIV.  474.  City  Influence,  HL  323 .  VIL  33,  240 ;  VIIL  143 ; 

Analysis  and  Analytic 'Method,  IL  129,133;   IV.  XV.  309. 

505;  VT^-  160;  IX.  205.  Classical  Instruction,  by  Ascham,  XL  70;  L  Cady, 

Anger.  XI,  482,  504.  TTT  561 ;  David  Cole,  L  67 :  Erasmus,  IV.  729; 

Anglo  Sazon  Lauguage,  I.  33;  XVL  56a  T.  Lewis,  L  285;  Raumer,  VIL  471 ;  Sturm,  IV. 

Anthropology,  TTTT,  327.  169;  VVoobey,  VIL  487. 

Aphorisms  on  Studies  and  Conduct,  XV.  376;  Sab>  Collective  Teaching,  X.  395. 

jecU  of  Instruction.  X.  141;  Discipline  X«  187;  Common  Things,  by  Lord  Ashburton,  L  099;  Morri- 

Early  Training.  TTTT.  79.  aoa,  IX.  391 ;  Stow,  IX.  413;  Specimen  Leasons, 

Appetites,  X.  137 ;  XIII-  512,  578 ;  XVL  53.  X.  105, 575 ;  IX.  349. 

Aptness  to  teach,  TTTT,  763.  Competitive  Examination,  by  Barnard,  XTV.  106; 

Archery,  DI.  41 ;  XVI.  496.  Booth,  m.  267. 

Architectural  Game,  XI.  27.  Common  Sense,  V.  476;  TTTT,  599. 

Arithmetic,  Currie,  IX.  247;  Hill.  VL  454;  Gillea-  Composition.  IIL  331;   Vm.  387  ;   X.  415;  XI. 

pie,  L  539 ;  Raumer,  VIIL  170 ;  Richards,  X«  534.  192 ;  TTT  494 ;  XIV.  363:  XVL  641. 

Art— as  a  Study,  by  Mim  A.  Mv  Dwight,  IL  409, 587;  Compulsion  in  attendance,  XI.  266 ;   in  itody,  VTT 

m.  467;  IV.  191 ;  V.  305.  213;.  XIIL  373.                         " 

Art  and  Science,  by  Dana,  IL  340;  Raamflr,  X.  31&  Conduct,  IV.  161 ;   X.  141 ;    TTTT   79 ;  XV.  123, 

Attendance.  Barnard,  XV.  293.  378;  XVL  191. 

Ball-frame.  IX,  255 ;  XL  24.  Conversation.  XL  106.  339 ;  XIIL  556;  XIV.  360; 

Basedow's  Methods,  V.  487.  XV.  152 ;  XVI.  682. 

Beans  in  Arithmetic,  VL  454.  Conversational  Method,  by  Marcel,  XI.  106.  339. 

Beating  of  Children,  IV.  156,  165 ;  V.  500;  XL  479.  Constmctive  Method,  by  Abbenrode,  IV.  5ol. 

Bible,  n.  613;   Arnold,  IV.  443 ;  Lock*,  XIL  471 ;  Corporal   Punishment,    Bell,    X.    486;   Dieaterwef, 

XIV.  308;  Luther,  rV.  443 ;   Raumer,  VIL  409 ;  TTTT     619;    Erasmus,    XVL    680;    Goldsmith, 

vm.  104;  Whately,  TTTT  106.  TtlT.  352;    Johnson,  XIII.  363;    Locke,  TTTT^ 

Bifurcation.  XH.  47.  563;  Austria,  XVL  614.  690 ;  England,  in.  157. 

Biographical  Method  in  History,  IV.  514, 577.  Country  Training.  IIL  323 :  V.  472 ;  X.  644 ;  TTTT, 

Biology,  XnL  392.  141 ;  XV.  303. 

Bipartite  Organization,  TTTT^  150.  Coantert,  VIII-  183 

Birch,  m.  462 ;  V.  509.  Coiirage,  DL.  41 ;  X.  57 ;  TTTT,  584 ;  XVL  57. 

Blackboard  or  surface,  V.  499;   X.600;   XIL  M8;  Crime  and  Education,  IV.  579 ;   VL  311,  494;  XL 

XIIL39.  77. 

Blocks  in  Geometry.  VL  451.  Cnrioaity,  IL  118 ;  V.  477 ;  TTTT  112, 579. 

Books,  Yaloe  of,  IL  205, 915;  X.  156;  TTTT,  786;  Debating,  by  J.  M.  Elligott.  I.  495. 

XVL  191.  Discipline,  by  Diesterweg,  VIIL  619 ;  Locke,  TTTT, 

Book-learning,  n.  561;  VIL  967,  366;  XIIL  837.  557;  Hamill,  L  122;  Spencer,  XL  498;  Thayer, 

Borough-road  School  Methods,  X.  381.  VL  435;    TTTT,  831 ;    Dorchester  School  in  1645, 

Bouoy,  Vn.  296;  VIILlM;  DL  77,109;  Z.MO;  XVL  106;  Hopkins  Grammar  School.  1684,  IV.  710. 

XL  46.  Dnt«iiW,bjBMMelMl,Z.50;B«vmiNa,n.419. 
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Bngli&h  I^n^un«re  and  Literature,  by  Buckhain, 
XIV.  343;  XVI.  556;  Day,  XVL  641;  GibK 
n.  i»3:  m.  iOl;  Hart,  I.  33;  FeltoD,  X.  284; 
March,  XVL  562 ;  VVelK  XV.  145. 

Fare'nj  in  Engli»b  SchtmU,  IV,  569 ;  V.  80 ;  XV,  107. 

French  f^an^unge,  XV.  ~7i. 

German  Lanj^unge,  XL  155,  400 ;  XTT,  460. 

Geojrraphy — Methods  of  Teaching,  by  Abbenrode, 
rV.  505;  Currie.  IX.  369;  Dunn,  X,  421;  HUI, 
Vn.  2*5 ;  Key,  IX.  lt« ;  Mann,  VIIL  390;  Mar- 
cel, XI.  35 ;  Pestalozzi,  X.  150;  Phelps,  IX,  63; 
Raumcr.  VIIL  3 ;  Thayer.  VDDL  81. 

Geometry.  Biiscdow,  V,  512 ;  Diesterweg,  IV,  830 ; 
Euolid.VnL  155;  Gillespie,  L  541;  Hill.VL  191, 
449 ;  Kiniiner,  VIII.  155 ;  S|>encer,  XIIL  383. 

Geology  IV.  7rt ;  VL  23U;  TO,  71,  303;  VIIL 
241 ;  XL  46. 

Gradation  of  Schools.  H,  455. 

Greek  Language,  XIL  561 ;  L  384.  483. 

Grouping  Method  in  Ilutury,  IV.  515. 

Gymnastics,  Lewis*  System,  XL  531 ;  XIL  665. 

liistory,  Method  in,  by  Abbenrode,  IV.  512:  XTT, 
665;  Arnold,  IV.  565;  Basedow,  V.  503;  Hill, 
VL  184;  vn.  490:  Marcel,  XL  41;  Niemeyer, 
X.  150 ;  Raumcr.  VIU-  101  ;  X,  641 ;  Richter, 
X.  154;  WImtely.XIILllO. 

Intellectual  Training,  by  Eliot,  XVL  488;  Fellen- 
berg,  nL  594 :  GoMimith,  XTTT  347 ;  Hill,  VL 
leO;  Kriisi,  V.  187;  Lalor,  XVL  40;  Locke, 
XTV.  :W5;  Milton,  H.  79;  Montaigne,  IV.  161  ; 
Peutnlozzi,  VII.  51*3  ;  Uiiiniilian,  XL  3  ;  Raumer, 
VnL  81;  Hoimenu,  V.  459;  Russell,  H.  112: 
SiH?ncer,  XI.  4^4:  XIII.  372;  Wayland,  Xm. 
801. 

Infant  Schools  and  Instruction,  Currie,  IX.  228; 
Frocbcl.  n.  449  ;  IV.  237;  Home  and  Colonial  So- 
ciety. Xm.  'B ;  Marcel,  XI.  21 ;  Prussian 
Schc)u:«.  VTTT.  371  ;  Raumer,  VIL  381 ;  Young, 
XTV.  H"»5. 

Intuitional  Instruction,  LV.  233;  XTT,  411. 

Italian  Langunge,  VIL  434,  459. 

Itineroting  Schools.  VrTT  296. 

Jesuit  SysUMn  of  School*,  V.  212;  XIV,  455. 

Kindergnrti^  IV.  257. 

Laccdanmniun  Sjstem.  HL  85;  XIV.  612. 

Lancafrtorian  System,  X.  402. 

Latin  Language,  by  Acquaviva,  XIV.  462 ;  Arnold, 
rV.  5()4  ;  Ashnm,  XL  70 ;  Bates,  XV.  155 ;  Co- 
menius,  VI.  5K'»;  Erusmus,  IV,  729;  Gesner,  V. 
744;  VI.  5H3:  Ilnmilfon,  VI.  586;  Herder,  VL 
207;  Iloole,  XVII.  225;  Jacotot,  VL  595;  Ja- 
cobs. VI.  612:  Locke.  XTV.  311 ;  Luther,  IV.  44; 
Melanclhon,  IV.  75.").  704 ;  Meierotto,  VL  583, 609; 
Mciriiij!.  VI.  592  ;  Milion.  H.  79:  Montaigne,  IV. 
473  :  VL  5>'4  ;  Ratich,  V.  2:J4  ;  VI.  586 ;  Raumer, 
VI.  .^l  :  vn.  471 :  Rousseau,  V.  473 ;  Ruthardt, 
VI.  rr(MJ ;  Sturm.  IV.  169 ;  VI.  581 ;  Tafd,  VL 
591  :  Tcxtor,  XV.  444  ;  Trapp,  VL  261  ;  Vonius, 
VI.  5rt> ;  Wolf  VI.  268 ;  VVoobey,  VIL  487. 

Latin  Pronunciation.  XV.  17L 

Lectures  and  Uoiveraity  Teaching,  Banard,  V.  773 ; 


Johnson,  TTTT   363 ;  Mnsson.  IV.  371 ;  Ranmer, 
vn.  201,  213;  Vaughn,  IV.  271 ;  Wolf,  VIL  487. 

Liberal  Education  and  Studies.  B^tes,  XY.  155  ;  Ev- 
erett. VnL  364 ;  Felton,  X.  281. 

Madras  System,  X.  467. 

Manners,  Hopkms,  XL  930;  Locke,  VL  313  ;  ItTtT 
551 ;  Montaigne,  IV.  469 ;  Thayer,  IL  103  ;  1  lu- 
tarch,  XI.  106. 

Mathematics,  French  Polytechnic  lyatem,  L  533. 

Memory.  11-  385;  IV,  171,  201,  721;  V.  678;  VL 
464,602;  VIL  279;  X-  126;  XIL  416;  XTV. 
87,321,469;  XVII.  230. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  n.  301 ;  VIIL  385,  459. 

Mental  Science,  by  J.  Haven,  in.  135. 

Methods.  Eways  on,  by  Currie,  IX.  329 :  Diesterweg , 

IV.  233,  505;  Dunn,  X.  391;  Morrison,  IX.  394; 
Raumer.  Vm.  101  ;  Richards.  X.  505 ;  Rose,  IX. 
367;  Spencer,  TTTT.  373;  Thayer.  HL  313;  IV. 
319,  450. 

Military  Exercises  in  School,  by  Molinenx.  XL  513. 
Monitorial  System,  English  Nntionnl  Schoola,  X.  5U3: 

Irish  National  Schools,  XIH.  150. 
Moral  Education,  Brooks,  I.  336;  Cowdery,  XVL 

323;  Fellenberg,  m.  595;  Lalor,  XVI.  48 ;  Locke, 

XI.  473;  TTTT    548;    Russell.  IX.  19;  Speocer, 

XL  496. 
Music,  or  Singing,  VIII.  6.'0 ;  IX.  267 ;  XVL  38. 
Mutual  Instruction,  Bell,  X.  491;    De  Geraiido,   X. 

465;  Fowle,  X.  611 ;   Keenan,  X.  462;  Lancaster. 

X.  402. 
Mother  Tongue,  m.  327 ;  IV.  473 ;  V.  235,  246. 2.5,3 ; 

VI.    197.  201  ;    vn.  375;    XL  458;    XII.  404; 

XrV.  343;  XVI.  340. 
Moliv«!8  to  Study.  Lyton.  HI.  2a'»;  Mnnn.  TTTT  518 : 

XVI.  279;    Rousseau,  V.   477;    Sjicncer,  YTTT. 

377  ;  ThHyer.  VI.  435. 
Naturul  Science,  IV.  445;  VIII.  123;  X.  145;  XV. 

95 :  XVI.  52H. 
Number,  Early  Sessions  In.  TL  132;    V.  188;   VTT. 

698 ;  IX.  247,  407 ;  XI.  24. 
Natural  History.  Dawson,  HI,  428. 
Naturul  Consequences  of  Actions,  the  Law  of  Disci- 
pline. Spencer,  XI.  498. 
New  Gymnastics,  XL  531  ;  XII.  665. 
Object  Teaching,  Bacon,  V.  674.  680 ;  Calkins.  XII. 

f),^3;    Comenius.  V.  680;    Hnlm.  V.  696;    flecker, 

V.  693,  606;  Henzky,  V.  694  ;  Hoole.  XII.  647; 
Gesner,  V.  748 ;  Greene,  X.  245 :  lx>rke.  VI.  220 ; 
Marcel,  XL  21 ;  Oswego  System.  XII.  604  ;  XIV. 
93;  PesUilozzi,  V.  76;  Rntich.  V.  689;  Scmler, 
V.  691;  Sheldon,  XIV.  93;  Sjiencer,  TTTT.  378; 
Wilbur,  XV.  189. 

Oral  Teaching,  Barnard,  V.  777;   Currie,  IV,  104; 

Masson.  V.  270;    Marcel,  XI.  31,  330;    Morrison, 

IX.  :W.3.  321 ;  Wolf  VI.  272 ;  Vaugh.  IV.  271. 
Penmanship.  Everett.  IV.  452:    XII.  5.'>«:  MuJhaQ- 

sen,  X.  524;    Niebuhr,  XVI.  207;    Raumer,  X. 

626;  Thayer,  IV.  4.'M). 
Perception  and  Perceptive  Faeoltief ,  Bacon,  XTJ,  49 ; 

HiU,  XIV.  86;  Marcel,  XL  31;  Raumer.  VTTY. 

80?  ;  Runell,  IL  113, 316 ;  Speocer.  TTTT  390. 
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Phjrtical  EHueation,  Apboriims,  YIH.  75;  AriatoUe, 

XIV.  140;    Awham,  m.  4J ;    Baodow.  Y.  510; 

Beecber,  H.  3U9 ;   Comenius,  Y.  381 ;   Currie,  XTi 

333  ;  Elyot.  XYL  -t'JO.  Felli»nberg.  Ill,  506 ;  GuU- 

muths,  Ym.  lUl ;  Jahn,  YIQ.  106;  Lalor,  XVI. 

34  ;  Locke,  XL  462 ;  Lorinier,  Vlll-  187 ;  Luther, 

lY.  448;  Ym.  100;  Lycorgu*.  XIY.  630;  Mann. 

Ma4on,  XIY.  61 ;  Milton^  n.  83 ;  Montaigne,  lY. 

465;    Pestnltizzi,  YIIL  103;    Plutarch,  XL  105; 

Quintilian,  XI.  118;    Rabelais,  XIY.  140;  Rau- 

mer,  YIIL  185;    Rouneau,  Y.  475,  VTTT,   185; 

S|)encer,  XL  485;   TroUendorf,  Y.  11*2;  Vebrli, 

TTT  300.  304 ;  EnglUb  Public  Schools,  XY.  105. 
Pif^res  in  School-books,  lY.  509 ;  Y.  506,  513 ;  YL 

585 ;  YTT,  647. 
Picturing-out  Method.  IX.  413,  434. 
Pleasure  in  Study  and  Work,  YL  464 ;  TTTT.  386, 

488,587. 
Pleasure- grounds  of  Knowledge,  YTTT^  131 ;    XYL 

438. 
Play-state  of  Childhood.  TTTT,  93. 
Physiology,  Y.  409,  513;  XL  49;  XYL  44. 
Plays  and   Pastimes,  Y.  3H4;    X.  S50;    XL  490; 

Xm.  93, 539,  504 ;  XIY.  474. 
Poetry,  Study  of,  H.  82 ;  HL  339 ;  YL  230. 838,  467, 

517:YIIL230;   X.  161;   XL  509;  XIIL  117; 

XYL  .47. 
Political  Science,  II.  83 ;  IIL  83;  Y.  513 ;  EL  105; 

XL  314;  XIY.  135,336. 
Posture  in  Devotion,  lY.  39  ;  VTTT.  631. 
Pouring-in  Method.  Y.  819. 
Powers  to  be  Educated.  Hill,  XIY.  84. 
Practicality.  lY.  477  ;   Y.  480 ;  X.  139,  414 ;   TTTT, 

13,  103,813. 
Praise,  VTTT.  618 ;  XVL  62. 
Prayers  in  Colleges,  n.  6«» ;  lY.  23 ;  Y.  515. 
Precocity,  Y.  473,  740 ;  XL  493,  50a 
Prize  Scliemes,  L  &i9 ;  IL  706 ;  m.  240,  855;   Y. 

828;  VI.  387. 
Printing-press,  n«e(i  of  to  Boys,  TT,  636. 
Private  Schools.  II.  719  ;  YL  213 ;  TTTT^  553. 
Progression,  XYL  643.   • 
Progressives  of  the  16th  Century,  YL  463. 
Promotion  by  merit,  HPfTT.  667 ;  XY.  93. 
Pronunciation  of  English.  lY.  396;  XIY.  354;   of 

Greek  and  Latin,  lY.  226;  XY.  171. 
Public  Schools  in  England,  YltL  257 ;   XV.  81 ; 

XYL  501,  567. 
Public  Schools  and  Private  Sohoola,  XL  114 ;  TTTT, 

361 ;  XV.  323. 
Punctuality,  II.  659 ;  Y.  530. 
Pupil-Teachers;  lY.  101 ;  X.  385,  504. 
PozzUng  Pupils,  XIV.  313. 
Qoadrienniom,  XIV.  173L 
auadrivinm,  L  251 ;  YL  21. 
Quick-wits,  XL  58. 

Questions  for  Examining  a  School,  I.  0S6 ;  X«  449. 
Ratio  Studiorum,  of  the  Jesuita,  XIY.  468. 
Reaction,  Law  of,  XL  ^I3i  503. 
Real  School^  VL  248 ;  V.  <M».  674,  601 ;  VIIL  506; 

IX.  247;  XIV.  435;  ZV. 440,797. 


Reading,  Methods  of  Instruction,  Currie,  TT,  5!73, 
277;  Dunn,  X.  309;  Harwich,  YIII.  436;  Hon- 
camp.  lY.  234 ;  Lloyd,  IV.  225;  Locke,  YL  219, 
XIV.  304  ;  Morrison,  IX.  307  ;  Olivier,  Y.  508 ; 
Prinsen,VIIL6]3;  Quintilian,  XL  120;  Raumer, 
X.  624;  Xn.  473;  Thayer.  IV.  218;  Wilbur, 
XY.  201. 

Reasoning  with  Children,  Y.  471 ;  TTTT  563. 

Reflection  and  Reflective  Faculties,  Marcel,  TT,  33 ; 
Russell,  lY.  196,  300. 

Religion  and  Religious  Instruction,  Acquaviva,  XIV. 
471 ;  Arnold,  IV.  550 ;  Bible,  X.  167 ;  Basedow, 
v.  501,  513;  Brooks,  L  336;  Burgess,  n.  563; 
Currie,  IX.  284 ;  Cousin,  TTTT.  887 ;  Comenios, 
v. 226;  Cowdery.XYL  323;  Dunn.  X,437;  Fel- 
lenberg,  TTTT,  335;  Fisher,  X.  180;  Hegel,  X. 
171;  Iloole,  XVIL  238;  Huntington,  lY.  23; 
Kriisi,  Y.  105;  Lalor,  XYL  40;  Lindsley,  YIL 
35;  Locke,  XIV.  308;  Luther,  X.  183;  Nie- 
meyer,  X.  132,  173,  177,  184;  Ploto.  X.  170;  Pet- 
talozzi,  X.  175,  183;  Potter,  n.  154,.  163;  Pytha- 
goras, X.  167;  Randall,  IL  156;  Raumer,  YIL 
401 ;  X.  241 ;  Richards,  X.  513;  Socrates,  X.  160; 
Thayer,  in.  71 ;  Zchokke.  X.  160,  176. 

Religion  in  Public  Schools  of  Baden,  X.  206;  Bava^ 
ria.  YL  281 :  YIIL  501 ;  England,  lY.  559,  573 
X.  513;  XY.  100;  XYL  670;  Greece,  XIL  574 
HoUand,  XIV.  643,  603;  Hanover,  XY.  426,  769 
IreUiad,  XL  137.  ISS ;  Jesuit  Schools.  XIY.  471 
Prussia,  YIIL  430 ;  Scotland,  IX.  233. 

Requisitions  and  Prohibitions,  TTTT,  851, 

Rewards  in  School,  YL  213,  435 ;  XL  480. 

Rote-learning,  Y.  247,  474;  YL  465;  YIL  405; 
XIL416;  XIIL113,  373. 

Rules  for  School  Attendance,  XIV.  816 ;  Crood  Be- 
havior, Vm.  613 ;  X.  438 ;  XIIL  171,  549, 851 ; 
Hopkins*  Grammar  School,  lY.  710;  Dorchester 
School.  XYL  106. 

Science  in  Schools,  L  164,  5J4;  IL  66,  81,  349,  447 ; 
m.  147.  965;  lY.  757;  Y.  671,  779;  YL  233, 
448;  xm.  399. 

Seienee  and  Art,  L  103.  315,  388 ;  IL  715 ;  X.  2ia 

Simultaneous  Method.  IX.  299. 

Sociatic  Method.  IX.  375 ;  Currie,  IX.  281 

Spelling,  Dunn,  X.  409 ;  Richards,  X.  517 ;  Thayer, 
IIL318. 

Studies,  True  Order  of,  Hill,  YL  180, 440 ;  YL  273, 
491 ;  Spencer,  TTTT  374. 

Synthetical  Method,  IV.  504. 

Synchronistica]  Method  in  History,  IV.  515. 

Text-books.  Catalogue  of  American,  TTTT  206, 401, 
027 ;  XIV.  601.  753. 

Topical  Method  in  Geography,  YIIL  63. 

Tripartite  Organization,  IX.  316 ;  TTTT,  149. 

Tamers  and  Taming  System,  YIL  98 ;  YIIL  189. 

Uneonseious  Tuition,  L  141. 

Utility  of  Studies,  IL  366 ;  Y.  479;  XY.  lOL 

Virtue,  V. 494;  YUL  10;  X,  167;  YIIL 550. 

Will,  V.  511,  671;  IX.  37;  V,  137;  XIV.  479;  (07. 

Writing aod  Reading, IV.  234 ;  YIL  VH;  TTT,  477. 

Wrtdag  Aod  Onwinff,  YIIL  388* 
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IV.   TEACUER8 ;  NORMAL  AND  MODEL  8CHOOLB ;  TEACHERS*  C^TlTTTfiB. 


The  School  and  the  Te«cher  in  English  Literature, 
m.  155,  449;  IV.  1^3;  Vm.  383 ;  XVL  432. 

Legal  RecovQition  of  Teaching  as  a  FrofeAion  ;  Me- 
morial, X,  297-308. 

The  Teacher  as  an  Artist,  by  Z.  Richards,  XIY.  60. 

The  Teacher's  Motives,  by  Horace  Mann,  ZIV.  377. 

Essentials  to  Success  in  Teaching,  I.  561. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher,  by  G.  F.  Thayer,  L  357 ; 
n.  103,  .•»!,  657 ;  m.  71,  313 ;  IV.  2J9,  450 ;  VL 

435;  Vm.ei. 

Lectures  to  Young  Teachers ;  Intellectual  Education, 
by  VV.  Russell,  H.  113,  317;  HL  47,  321;  IV. 
199, 309.    Moral  Education.  IX.  19. 

Special  Training  a  Pre-requisite  to  Teaching,  by  H. 
Mann,  XTTT  507. 

Teachers  and  their  Education,  by  W.  E.  Cbanniog, 
Xn.453. 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  TTTT.  269. 

Didactics  as  a  Department  in  Colleges,  by  T.  Hill, 
XV.  177. 

German  Views  upon  Female  Teachers,  IV.  795. 

Teacher**  Conferences  and  other  Modes  of  Profetsion- 
al  Improvement,  XTTT.  273. 

Teachers'  Institutes  in  Wisconsin,  ¥11^,  673.  In 
Different  States— Historical  Devdopment,  XV.  387. 
Connecticut,  387;  New  York,  395;  Ohio,  401; 
Rhode  Island,  405  ;  Massachusetts,  412. 

School  for  Teachers,  by  W.  R.  Johnson,  V.  799. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  XV.  688. 

Relation  of  Normal  Schools  to  other  Institutions,  by 
W.  F.  Phelps,  m.  417. 

Historical  Development  of  Normal  Schools  in  Europe 
and  America,  XUI.  753-770. 

Germany  and  other  LIuropean  States — Number,  Loca- 
tion and  Results  of  Normal  Schools,  VTTJ,  360 ; 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers  in  Anhalt,  XV. 
345 ;  Austria.  XVI.  .'M5 ;  Baden,  X.  212 ;  Bavarin, 
VL289;  Belsinm,  vm.  593;  Brunswick,  XV. 
453 ;  France,  YTTT  'Jrtl ;  Greece,  XII.  579 ;  Han- 
over, XV.  419;  Hesse-Ciissel,  XV.  439;  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  XIV.  416;  Holland.  XTV.  501,  647; 
Lippe  Detmold.  XV.  475;  Mecklenburg,  XV.  464, 
472 ;  NasKai).  11.  -(44 ;  Prussia,  XI.  165 ;  Russia, 
Xn.  727;  Sardmia,  HL  517;  Saxony,  V.  353; 
Switzerland,  TCJTT.  313. 

Great  Britain.  Training  Colleges  in  England  and 
Wales,  X.  349.  Normal  Schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  X.  435.  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society, 
IX.  449.  St.  Mark's  Training  College  for  Masters 
of  the  National  Society,  X.  531.  Battersea  Train- 
ing Sohool  for  Parochial  Schoolmasters.  IX.  170. 
Chester  Diocesan  Training  College,  X.  553.  Nor- 
mal Schools  for  Training  Schoolmistresses,  X.  571 ; 
Normal  Schools  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  X.  583. 
Iriah  System  of  Trajning  Teachers,  XL  136. 

Fraao*.  Normal  Schools  and  Training,  TCTTt,  281. 
Nomial  Scbook  of  tU  Chrutiaa  BraCben.  In.  437. 


Holland.    Normal  School  at  Haarlem,  XTV.  501. 

Prussia.  Provisions  for  Education  and  Support  of 
Teachers,  XL  165-190.  System  of  Normal  Schoola, 
XTV.  191-240.  Seminary  School  at  Weiaaeofela, 
VnL  455;  XTV.  219.  Dr.  Julius  on,  XVL  S9. 
Regulations  of  1854,  XVL  395. 

Normal  Schools  in  Switzerland,  TTTT  313-140. 

Normal  and  Model  Schoob  of  Upper  Canada,  XIV. 
483. 

United  States  —  Documentary  History  of  Nonnal 
Schools— Adams, L  589 ;  Bache,  VIII  3Q(^ Bar- 
nard. X.  24,  40 ;  Bates,  XVL  453 :  Brooks,  9587; 
Barrowes,  XVL  195 ;  Calhoun,  XVL  86 ;  Carter, 
XVL  77 ;  Channing,  XIL  453 ;  Clinton,  TU1 
341 ;  Dwight.  IV.  16 :  Edwards.  XVL  271  ;  Eoi- 
erson,  XVL93:  Everett,  XIIL  756;  Gallaodet^ 
X.  16 ;  Hall,  V.  386 ;  XVL  75 ;  Humphrey,  TTt' 
655  ;  Julius,  XVL  89 ;  Johnson,  V.  796 ;  Liodaley, 
Vn.  35 ;  Mann,  V.  646 ;  VIEL  360 ;  Olmstad,  V. 
369;  Peirce,IV.305;  Pbel|M,  IIL  417 ;  Putnam,  L 
588;  Sears,  XVL  471;  Stephens,  VIIL  366; 
Stowe,  XV.  G8S\  Tillinghast,  L  67  ;  Webster,  L 
500;  Wickenham,  XV.  221. 

Chapter  in  the  History  of  Normal  Schoola  in  Kev 
England ;  Charles  Brooks,  L  587. 

California.    State  Normal  School,  XVL  028. 

Connecticut.  History  of  State  Normal  School,  X. 
15-58.    History  of  Teaclters*  Institutes,  XV.  387. 

riinois.    State  Normal   University  at   Bloomingtoo, 

IV.  774. 

Kentucky.    State  Normal  Schonl,  JH.  217. 
Maine.    State  Normal  School,  XVIL 
Maryland.    State  Normal  School,  XVIL 
Massarhusetu.    State  Normal  School  at  Rridgewater, 

V.  646;  XVI.  595.  At  Barre;  Everett's  Address, 
XTTI.  758.  At  Wesifield.  XIL  652,  Teachers' 
Seminary  at  Andover.  V.  386.  History  of  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  XV.  387. 

New  Jersey.    Slate  Nornjal  School,   TTT    221.    Its 

Aims,   by  D.  Cole,  V.  835.    Farnum.  Preparatory 

School,  in.  397.  *e 

New  York.    Slate  Normal  Sclvol  at  Albany,  yTTT 

.341,  531.    History  of  Teachers'    Institutes,   XV. 

395.    Training  School  at  Onwego,  XVL  230.    Nor- 
mal School  at  Brock  port,  XVIL 
Ohio.      History   of  Tearhcrs'   Institutes,    XV,   401. 

Normal  Schools  in,  XVIL 
Pennsylvania.      Professional  Training   of  Teacher*, 

XIV.  72i.    Normal  School  at  Miilersville,   XV. 

221.      Philadelphia   Normal    School    for    Female 

Teachers,  XIV.  727.    XVL  195.    Normal  School 

at  Mans6eld,  XVIL 
Rhode  Island.     Education    of  Teachen,   XT,   982. 

History  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  XV.  405. 
Vermont.    Teachers'  Seminary  in  1823,  XVL  IH^ 

State  Normal  Schools,  XVIL 
Wisconsin.   Teachers*  Institutes,  Vlii.  673.    NorsHl 

Schools,  XVIL 
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V.   STATE  AND  NATIOIVAL  SYSTEMS. 


Edacational  Statistics,  L  G4(Hi5L 
Anhalt    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV.  344. 
Austria.     feSygtein  of  Public   Instruetiou,  IX.  580. 
Educational  Statistics,  in.  275 ;  IV.  357 ;  XVL 
5,337,009;  XVIL  127. 
Baden.    System  of  Public  Instruction ;  Primary,  X. 
SOL    Secondary,  XL  233.    Beminaiy  for  Orphans 
at  Beuggen,  in.  3ti3. 
Davnria.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  YI.  373, 571 ; 

VTTT.  491.    Educational  Statistics,  L  025. 
Belgium.    System  of  Public  InstnicUoa,  viii   581. 
Branswick.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XY.  -147. 
Canada.    History  and  System  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Upper  Canada,  by  J.  6.  Hodgins,  L  186.    SUtistics 
of  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  TTTT,  640.    Edu- 
cational Institutions  in  U.  and  L.  Canada,  IL  728. 
Denmark.    System  uf  Public  Iivilruction,  XIV.  025. 
England.    Historical  Sketch  of  Elementary  Inttrue- 
tioo,  X.  323.    British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
and  Borough  Road  Schools,  X.  371-450.    National 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor, 
X.  499-574.    Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juve- 
nile Society,  IX.  440.    Lord  John  RusaelPs  Scheme 
of  National  Eilucation,  L  638.    Ashburtun  Prix«t 
for  Teaching  Common  Things,  L  620;  X.  03-    Min 
CoutU*  Prizes,  II.  "TOB.    Public  Endowed  or  Found- 
ation  Schools,  IV.  tXn ;   VUL  257 ;  XV.  81-117. 
Appropriations  to  Education,  Science,  and  Art,  L 
385,  n.348;  X.  347. 
France.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  VL  293 ;  IX. 
481-412.    Guizol*s  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
XL  254,  357.    Statistics  of  Education.  IV.  257. 
Expenditures  for  Public  Instruction,  IL  337,  717. 
Free  Cities ;  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  L&- 

beck.    System  of  Public  lostruotion,  XV.  333. 
Germany.    History  and  Coone  of  Primary  Instruetioo, 
VnL  348-^02.     Real  Schools,  V.  680-714.    Edu- 
cational Intelligence.  IIL  273 ;  IV.  245. 
Greece.    System  of  Public  Instruetioo,  XIL  571-592. 

Statistics  of  Education,  L  688. 
Hanover.    System  of  Public  Initroetloa,  IV.  250; 

XV.  415,  752. 
Hesse  Cassel.    System  of  Public  Inatroction,  XV.  43L 
Hesse  Darmstadt    Public  Instruction,  XIV.  400-430. 
Holland.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  IV.  801** 
VTTT   505 ;  XIV.  495,  C41-790.    Pigweed  Revis- 
ion of  System,  IL  710.    Statistics  of  Public  Sohools, 
L  401.    Scheme  of  Christian  Education  adopted  at 
Dort,  1618.  V.  77. 
Rondures.    Condition  of  Education,  IL  236. 
India.    Progreaa  of  Education,  11-  727. 
Ireland.    ElemenUry  Rducation.  XL  133-154.    Sys- 
tem of  National  Education,  IQ.  273 ;   IV.  363. 
National  Schools.  TTTT  145.    Educational  Appro- 
priations, L  300 ;  n.  348, 716.   Endowed  Grammar 
and  English  Schools,  XV.  721. 
Italy.    Inatittttioni  for  Public  Inrtmotloa,  IL  TSl. 
History  of  Edooatioo,  VIL  413. 


Lippe-Detmold  and  Schaumbnrg  Lippe.  System  of 
PubUc  Instruction,  XV.  4*3,  576. 

Luxeniburg  and  Liroberg.  System  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, XIV.  664. 

Mecklenburg.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV. 
450.    Ignorance  in,  IIL  278. 

Nassau.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  II.  444. 

New  Sooth  Wale*.    Statistics  of  Education.  L  639. 

Norway.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  VJJLi.  295. 

Portugal.    System  of  Public  lohtructioo.  XVJLL 

Prussia.  History  and  Statistics  of  Public  instruction, 
IV.  245;  VnL  403-434  ;  IX.  569.  Expenditures 
for  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia  and  France,  IL 
337.  Public  SchooU  of  Berlin.  VIIL  440.  Fred- 
eric William  Gymnasium  and  Real  Schools  of  Ber- 
lin, y,  699.  Burgher  School  at  UhIIc.  VIII.  434. 
Higher  Burgher  School  of  Potstlam,  VUL  457. 

Russia.    National  Education,  XTTt  733 

Sardinia.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  TTT.  513; 
IV.  37,  479. 

Saxony.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  V.  350.  Sec- 
ondary Instruction,  IV.  251.  Burgher  School,  IX. 
SOI     Early  School  Code.  VL  43^'2. 

Scotland.  Elementary  Education,  IX.  215.  Paro- 
chial School  System,  IL  715 :  VIL  310. 

Spain.    Public  Instruction,  XVIL 

Sweden.    Public  InsUoction.  n.  720 ;  XVL  630. 

Turkey.    System  of  Education,  IL  7^. 

Wurtemborg.  Early  School  Code,  VL  426.  System 
of  Public  Instruction.  XVIL 

Unitbd  Statks.  Official  Exposition  of  Common 
Schools,  n.  257,  465-^1.  School  Funds  and  Pub< 
lie  Instruction  in  the  several  States,  I.  371,  447. 
Statistics  of  Population,  Area,  and  Education  in 
1850,  L  364.  SUtistica  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Cities  and  large  Towns,  L  458.  Educational 
Movements  in  the  several  States,  L  234,  641 ;  IL 
957,  452,  734 ;  IV.  824.  Plan  of  Central  Agency 
for  Advancement  of  Education,  by  H.  Barnard,  L 
134.  National  Bureau  of  Education,  XV.  180. 
Lord  Elgin  on  the  American  School  Sptem,  ^ii, 
830.  Education  among  the  Cberokees,  by  W.  P. 
Roas,  L  120.  Schools  as  they  were  Sixty  Years 
ago,  TTTT.  133,  737 ;  XVL  National  Department 
of  Education,  XVIL  49.  Constitutional  Provision, 
XVn.  81.  Educational  Land  Policy,  XVil.  65. 
Alabama.    School  Statistics,  L  368,  371 ;  IL  464 

Constitutional  Provision,  XVIL 
Arkansas.    Statistics,  L  368,  371. 
California.    XVL  625.    SUlistici,  L  373 ;  IL  467. 
Connecticut.     History  of  Common  Schools,  by  H 
Barnard,  IV.  657;  V.1I4;  XIIL725;  XIV.  244; 
XV.  2^5 ;  XVL  333.    History  of  the  School  Fund, 
VL  367-415.     Henry  Barnard's  Labors,  L  660. 
Public  Sohools  and  other  Educational  Institutions, 
yr,  305.    Free  Academy  and  School  Movements 
in  Norwich,  IL  665 ;  IQ.  191.    Statistics,  L  373 ; 
n.4fl0.    Cooititatioiial  Proritioo,  XVIL 
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Delaware.    Statiatirs,- L  368,  373;   TT.  474. 

Florida.    Statistic!*,  L  307,374. 

Georgia.    L  368, 374  ;  EL  477. 

Illinoi*.    I.  3(W.  375 ;  H.  479. 

Indiana.    L  36i^,  375 ;  IL  480. 

Iowa.    L  .168,  374  ;  EL 

Kansas.    XV  U. 

Kentucky.    L  368,  377 ;  H.  488. 

Louisiana.    I.  3(i8.  377  :  TL  473. 

Mome.    L  368,  371R ;  IL  495. 

Maryland.    L  368,  378. 

Mawacbusetts.  Doctrine  of  Free  Schools,  XY.  15. 
Analysis  of  Horace  Mann's  Reports,  Y.  G23.  School 
Superintendence ;  Memorial  of  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  Y.  653.  Legal  Recognition  of 
Teaching  as  a  Profession ;  Memorial  of  Worcester 
County  Teachers*  Association,  X.  397.  L  368, 
379;  IL499. 

>lichigan.    L  368,  447 ;  IL  510. 

Minnesota.    I.  368. 

Missiuippi.    I.  368,447. 

Missouri.    L  368, 448. 

Nebraska.    XYII. 

Nevada.    XYII. 

New  Hampshire.    I.  368,'448 ;  IL  510. 

New  Jersey.    I.  368,  449 ;  H.  517. 

New  York.    I.  368,  449 :  IL  518 

North  Carolina.  L  368.  451 ;  IL  527.  Schoob  as 
they  were  in  1794,  XVI.  1- 

Ohio.  System  of  Common  Schools,  by  VV.T.  Cogge- 
shall,  VI.  81,  532;  I.  368,  451  ;  H.  531. 


Oregon.    L  368 ;  XYIL 

Pennsylvania.    History  of  Common  Schools,  YX  107, 

555 ;  L  368. 452 ;  n.  541. 
Rhode  Island.   L  368, 451 ;  IL  544.    Labors  of  Heory 

Barnard,  L  723. 
South  Carolina.    L  368,  455 ;   IL  553.     liarioo  oo 

Free  Schools  for,  XYL  119. 
Tennessee.    L  368.  455. 
Texas.    L  3(38,  445. 
Vermont    L  368.  466. 
Virginia.    L  368,  457 ;  Gov.  Wise  on  Edacatioo,  TT. 

557. 
West  Virginia.    XYIL 
Wisconsin.    L  368,  457. 
District  of  Columbia.    XYIL 
Cities.    Statistics  of  Population,  L  479.    Gradatioo 

of  Schools  for,  XY.  316,  309.    Reports  oo.  L  45a 
Boston :  Edward  Everett  and  the  Boston  Schools,  L 

642.    Latin  Grammar  School  of  Boston,  XTy,  539L 

Girls  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  TTTT    ^43. 

Dedication  of  the  Everett  School  House,  Ty,  632. 

Report  of  N.   Bishop,  I,  458.    School  Houses  io, 

XYL  701. 
Chicago  High  School,  by  W.  H.  Wells,  TTT.  531. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  Wells,  XIY.  811. 
Cincinnati ;  Woodward  High  School,  lY.  5S0. 
New  York  City.    Public  School  Society,  XY.  4891 
Philadelphia  High  School  by  J.  S.  Hart,  L  93.    Report 

on  Public  Schools,  L  465. 
Providence :  Report  on,  L  468. 
St.  Louis  System  of  Public  Instruction,  L  348. 


VI.    6ECO.\DARV,  IIVTERMEDIATE  A!VD  ACADEMICAL  SCHOOLS. 


Anhalt.    Gymnnsiiims  and  Higher  Schools,  XY.  346. 
Austria.    8y8tem  ond  StatlHtics  of  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion, IX.  51>rt.    XVI.  4»»5.     XVn.  127. 
Boden.     System  of  Sec.  Instruction,  XL  233-253. 
Bavaria.    Secondary  Schools,  VlU.  491^21. 
Belgium.     Secondary  School*,  VlU.  587. 
Brunswick.    Classical  .Schools.  XY.  456. 
Canada.    Secondary  Schtiols,  XHL  649. 
Denmark.    Outline  of  System   ond  Statistics,  XIY. 

625. 
England.    Public  or  Foundation  Schools,  viii,  257  ; 

XY.  81-     Mr.   Sewall's  School  at   Radleigh,  lY. 

803.    St.  Mary's  College  at  Winchester,  XVI.  501. 

St.  Paul's   School   In   London,   XYL   667.    Eton 

College,  XVn. 
France.    Lyceums  and  Secondary  Schools,  YL  294. 

Statistics  of  Secondary  Education  in  184.3,  IX.  400. 

Secondary  Instruction  under  Guizot's  Ministry,  TCJ, 

357.    Schools  of  Preparation  for  the  Polytechnic 

School,  Xn.  47. 
Free  Cities.    Gymnasiums  and  Secondary  Institutions, 

XY.  339. 
Greece.    Secondary  Schools,  Gymnasiums,  &c.,  XIL 

581. 
Hanover.    Real  Schools  and  Girls*  High  School,  lY. 

S50.    Secondary  Instruction,  XY.  753-781. 
Besse-Cassel.    Secondary  Institutions,  XY.  435. 


Hesse-Darmstadt  Classical.  Real,  Trades,  and  Higher 
Female  School  Systems,  XIY.  419. 

Holland.    Secondary  Schools,  XIY.  654. 

Ireland.  Endowed  Grammar  and  English  Schools, 
XY.  721. 

Mecklenburg.    Secondary  Schools,  XY.  465. 

Nassau.    Secondary  Education,  IL  445. 

Norway.  Burgher,  Real,  and  Learned  Schoob,  VIIT, 
301. 

Prussia.  Statistics  of  Secondary  Instruction,  IL  341 ; 
IV.  '247.  Higher  Institutions  of  Berlin,  V.  699. 
Secondary  Education,  IX.  569. 

Sardinia.    Secondary  Instruction,  111.  518;  LY.  37. 

Saxony,  ^al  and  Classical  Schools,  Y.  354 ;  lY. 
251.    Secondary  Education,  IX.  SOI. 

United  States.  Historical  Development  of  Incorpora- 
ted Academies.  XYL  403.  Statisties  of  Acade- 
mies, &c.  in  1850,  L  '^I  Lawrence  Academy, 
Groton,  Mnss.,  I.  49.  Williston  Seminary.  East- 
hampton,  Mass.,  II.  173.  Norwich  Free  Academy, 
Norwich.  Conn.,  H.  6**5;  HL  1»0.  Public  High 
School  in  Chicjigo.  HI.  531.  Woodward  High 
School  in  Cincinnati,  lY,  520.  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  VI,  73.  Philli|is  Academy.  Exe- 
ter, N.  II..  YL  76.  Boston  Latin  School,  XIL  5391 
Public  Grammar  Schools  of  Philadelphia, 
818. 
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VII.  VmVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  BDVCATIOIV. 


8i|niification  of  tlie  term  Univereity,  IX,  49*50. 

University  Hunora,  YIII.  313. 

UniYenity  8tudie*  and  Tanchin};,  Raumer,  YTL-  901> 

Classical  Education.  EraBinua*  Views,  IV.  7!2tt.  Da- 
vid Cole  upon,  L  67.  Ditcusiion  beforo  the  Amar- 
ican  AMociation,  L  Btt.  8.  P.  Bate*.  XY.  IAS* 
Speaking  and  Writing  Latin,  Raumer,  VTT.  471. 

College  Education  and  Self- EUl  neat  ion,  IV.  !263. 

Prayers  in  Colleges,  by  F.  D.  Huntington,  IV.  83. 

College  Code  of  Honor,  by  Horace  Mann,  TTT  05. 

Authorities  upon  the  History  of  Universities,  and 
Academical  Degrees,  H,  747 ;  VIL  49 ;  IX.  50. 

Canada.  University  and  Collegi>s  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  H.  72ri ;  VH  188 ;  TTTT  049. 

England.  (>overnmcnt  Grnnta  in  1856.  H.  348.  Ox- 
ford Comnienioration,  n.  234.  Expenses  in  Eton 
College  in  15C0,  IV.  *i59.  Univertity  for  Legal 
Education.  L  3t<(J.     Working  Men's  College,  1. 3tJ9. 

France.    Univer»iiy  and  Colleges,  VL  296. 

Germany.  German  Univenities  in  tlie  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, fro.n  Raumer,  V.  535.  History  of  German 
Universities,  from  Raumer,  VL  'J-65;  VIL  47-162. 
Student  Societies  in  German  Universities.  VTT,  160. 
Essays  on  the  Improvement  of  German  Universities, 
from  Raumer,  VIL  200-251.     Ftalislics,  L  401. 

Greece.    The  Otlio  University,  YTT.  591. 

Holland.    Condition  of  the  Universities,  L  307. 

Ireland.    Queen's  Colleges  and  University,  IX.  579. 

Prussia.   Receipts  and  Ex{iend.  of  Universities,  H.  338. 

Russia.    Uuivenities,  L  38j. 


Sardinia.    University  Education,  IV.  43. 

Saxony.    University  of  Leipsic,  V.  302. 

Scotland.    Univenity  of  Edinburg,  IV.  821. 

Wurtemburg.    University  of  Tiiliingen,  IX.  S7. 

United  States.  Characteristics  of  American  Colleges, 
by  C.  C.  Felton,  EL  122. 

Improvements  Practicable  in  American  Colleges,  by 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard.  L  175.  'J69. 

Consolidation  and  otlier  ModiOcations  of  American 
Colleges,  by  Alonco  Potter,  L  471. 

An  American  Univenity,  by  B.  A.  Gould,  IL  205- 
803.  By  A.  D.  Barhe.  L  477.  By  an  Alabamian, 
TTT.  213.    Discussion,  L  80. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theolog- 
ical Education  at  the  West,  L  2115  ;  XV.  261. 

Statistics  of  ^ew  Fnglnml  Culleges  in  1855-6,  L  405. 

Harvard  University.  History,  IX.  129.  Grants  and 
Donations  to.  IX.  139-105.  Progress  under  Pres. 
Felton,  X.  293.    Museum  of  Zoology.  IX.  613. 

Yale  College.  History.  V.  541-566.  Eliliu  Yale,  V. 
715.  List  of  Deceased  Benefactors,  X,  003.  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  I.  459.  In- 
fluence of,  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  V.  723;  by  W. 
B.  Sprague,  X.  681. 

Illinois  College.    History,  L  225. 

Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  TTT.  217. 

Cumberland  University,  Tennessee ;  Histitry,  IV.  765. 

University  Convocation  of  New  York.  XV.  502. 

St.  John's  College,  Maryland.  Charter,  XVL  549. 
Report  on  Reorganization,  XVL  539. 


YIIL   SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS;  MtSEl.MS,  dkC. 


Democratic  Tendencies  of  Science,  D.  Olmsted,  L  104. 

Progress  of  Science  in  the  United  States,  L  641. 

Science  and  Scientific  Schools,  by  J.  D.  Dana,  II,  349. 

Schools  of  Science  and  Art.  X.  210. 

Physical  Science.    By  H.  J.  Anderson,  L  515-533. 

Scientific  Schools  in  Europe,  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  I,  315. 

Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Eng.,  H,  333,  715. 

Higher  Special  Schoo's  of  Science  and  Literature  in 
France,  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  IL  93. 

Special  Instruction  in  Science  and  Art  in  France, 
IX.  405. 

Polytechnic  Schools.  At  Paris.  VUL  601 ;  TTT, 
51-130.  Le  Verrier's  Report  upon  Mathematical 
Study  preparatory  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Paris.  I.  5.13-.'>.5«;  H.  177-198.  Conditions  for 
Admission.  XIII.  07d  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Vienna,  VIII  670.  Polytechnic  School  at  Carls- 
ruhe.  XI-  209.  Polytechnic  Srho«i  at  ZUricb,  XL 
318.    Polytechnic  Schools  of  Bavaria,  VIII.  MO. 

Russia.    Schools  of  S|iecial  Instruction,  L  383. 

Ijawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  L  216. 

Scientific  Department  in  Yale  College,  I,  359. 

Cooper  Scientific  Union,  New  York,  L  653;  IV*  S80. 

Industrial  School  at  Chemnitz,  in.  352 ;  IV*  706. 

School  of  Minaa  at  Frayburg ,  Saxony,  IX,  167. 


drawing;  Report  of  a  French  Commission,  H.  419. 

Art  Education,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Dwight,  n.  409-587 ; 
m.  407  ;  IV.  191 :  V.  305. 

On  a  College  of  Architecture,  by  D.  B.  Reid,  n.  039. 

Dudley  Observatory,  IL  593.  Uses  of  Astronomy, 
by  E.  Everett,  n.  605-628. 

United  SUtes  Coast  Survey,  I.  103. 

Geological  Hall  and  Agricultural  Rooms  of  New 
York,  IV.  785. 

British  Museum,  viii-  314.  British  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  VL  239.  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive ZoOlogy  at  Harvard.  IX.  613.  Educational 
Uses  of  Museums,  by  Prof  E.  Korbe«,  IV.  785. 

Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hohenheim, 
VnL  504.     At  Tharand,  Saxony,  IV.  797. 

Agricultural  Education  in  France,  VUL  545-563. 
In  Ireland,  VIIL  567-580. 

Plan  of  Agricultural  School,  by  J.  A.  Porter,  I,  329. 

llartlib*s  Plan  of  a  College  of  Husbandry.  XI.  191. 

Mechanics'  Institutes  in  England,  L  388 ;  11,  712. 

PUn  of  a  Trade  School,  by  Sir  W.  Petty,  1047.  XL  199. 

Industrial  Training  of  Poor,  X.  81.  Industrial  Schools 
in  England,  L  053.  Ireland,  L  ^45.  Belgium,  I, 
384;VIILS88.  Bavaria.  VIIL  510.  Nassau,  n. 
446.   Saxony,  IV.  858, 796.  Wnrtambuig,  IV.  799. 
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IX.   MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  EDUCATION. 


Physical  and  Military  ExeroiMt  in  Public  Schools  a 

National  Necetsity,  by  E.  L.  Molinatix.  XL  513. 
Military  Schoub  and  Elducation  in  England,  IV.  806 ; 
,  M3.  France,  L  626;  YTT.  7-274.  Hol- 
ZIV.  341.  PruMin.  XH  375-399;  VUL 
RuMia.  L  3K);  XIV.  503.  Switxerlund, 
689-710.  Sardinia,  TrTTT,  455.  Austria, 
409-446,  711.  Penia,  IL  737. 
United  States;  MiliUry  Academy  at  Wait  Point, 
17-48.    Regulations  for  Adminion, 


Und, 
437. 


Bar- 


650.  Report  of  Visitors,  1863,  TTTT  661 ; 
51.  On  tbe  Conditions  fur  Admission,  by  H 
nard,  XIV.  103-137.  Military  Academy  at  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  XIII  65.  Eagieswood  Military  Acad- 
emy, at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  XHL  471. 

Naval  and  Navigation  Schools  in  England,  XIV. 
687;  XV.  65. 

French  Naval  School  at  Brest,  TTT  S83. 

United  States  Naval  Academy;  Report  of  Visitors, 
1864,  XV.  17-^. 


X.    PREVBNTIVB  AND  REFORMATORY  EDUCATION. 


Education  a  Preventive  of  Misery  and  Crime,  by  E. 
C.  Tainsch,  XI-  77. 

Crimes  of  Children  and  their  Prevention.  L  345. 

Publications  on  Reformatory  Education,  IH,  813. 

Family  Training  and  Agricultural  Labor  in  Reforma- 
tory Education,  I.  609-634. 

Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Education  in  G.  Brit.,  VL  311. 

Preventive  and  Reformatory  Education,  TTT,  561-818. 
Reform  Schools  in  England,  TTT,  753.  In  Ireland, 
nL  807.  In  Scotland,  HI.  *>!.  In  France,  HI. 
6.'>3.  In  Hollnnd.  UI.  619.  In  Italy,  UL  580. 
In  Switzerland.  TTT,  591. 

Reformatory  Establishment  of  Dosselthal  Abbey, 
PruMia,  XL  331. 

Pri«on  for  Juvenile  Criminals,  We  of  Wight,  ill.  19. 

VVichern  and  the  Rauhe  Haus,  UI.  5,  10,  603  ;  IV. 
834. 


Agricultural  Reform  Schools  in  Belgium  and  Fimoeo, 

m.  631-738. 
Agricultural  Colonies  of  Fiance,  particularly  M^tray, 

L609;   in.653. 
Reformatory  Edueation  in  the  United  SUtet,  IV.  S34 ; 

Statistics  of  State  and  City  Reform  Schools  in  the 

United  States,  IIL  811 ;  VIIL  339. 
State  Industrial  School  for  Grrls,  at  Lancaster,  Ifasa., 

IV.359;  XVL653.  

Mode    of    Improving    Factory    Population,    Vliy 

305. 
Special  Training  of  Women  for  Social  Employments, 

m.  485. 
International  Philanthropic  Congress  at  Brussels,  H, 

336;  in.  331. 
Indu^trinl  Trnining  of  the  Poor,  I.  384,  635  ;  II,  446 ; 

m.  585;  rV.  353,708;  X,  81. 


XI.    EDUCATIO:V  FOR  DEAF-MUTES,  BLI\D  AND  IDIOTS. 


Statistics  of   the   Deaf,    Dumb,   Blind,   Insane,   anck 

Idiotic  in  the  U.  8.  in  1850. 1.  650. 
Stati«tir«  of  the   Deaf  and    Dumb  Institutions  in  the 

United  Stales.  I.  444. 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  I,  440. 
N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  m.  347. 
Institutions  and    Instruction  for  the  Blind,  by  L.  P. 

Brockett,  IV.  137. 
Valentine  Flaiiy  and  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  TTT, 

177 ;  IV.  130. 


Account  of  Lnnrn  RriJgman,  by  S.  C.  Howe,  IV.  383. 
Idiots  and    Institutions  for  their  Training,  by  L.  P. 

Brockett.  I.  !m. 
Origin  of  Treatment  and  Training  of  Idiota,  by  E. 

Seguin.  EC.  145. 
New  York  Asylum  for  Imbeciles  at  Syracuse.  IV.  41G. 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Providence.  R.  I., 

in.309. 
Insanity  as  the  Result  of  Misdirected  Education,  by 

E.  Jarvis,  IV.  591. 


Xn.    MORAL  AIVD  RELIGI0L8  EDrCATIO\;  DENOMLVATIOIVAL  8CHOOL8. 


Thoughts  on  Religion  and  Public  Schools,  by  George 

Burjre-«8.  n.  563. 
Cbristintiity  in  Ednrntion,  from  Raumer.  VIH.  316. 
Religious  Instruction,  from  Rnumer,  VII.  401. 
Reli<!ious  and  Morn!   Instruction   in   Public  Schools ; 

Discussion  by  the  American  Association.  H,  153. 
Importoncn  and  Methods  of  Moral  Training,  by  G.  F. 

Thnyer.  m.  71. 
Best  Methods  of  Moral  Teaching,  by  C.  Brooks,  I.  336. 
Moral  and   Mental  Discipline,   by  Z.  Richards,  I, 

107. 
Formation  of  Moral  Character,  the  Main  Object  of 

Schools,  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  XVI,  353. 


Moral  Education,  by  W.  Russell,  IX.  liM8  :   Fellen- 

herg,  m.  595 ;    Kriisi,  V.  193  ;    I^lor.  XVL  48  ; 

Locke,  XL  473 ;  YTTT,  548;  Spencer,  XI.  496. 
Aphorisms  on  Religious  and  Moral  Training,  X.  166; 

xn.  407. 
Prayers  in  Colleges,  by  F.  D.  Huntington.  IV,  33. 
Catholic  Educational  Establishments  in  the  United 

States,  n.  435. 
The  Ilieronymians;  from  Raumer.  IV.  6^ 
Jesuits    and   their  Schools,  XIV.   455-483.      From 

Raumer,  V.  313 ;  VL  615. 
The   Christian   Brothers,   (Freres   Chretiens,)    TTT^ 

437. 
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XIII.    EOVCATIOIV  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  FEMALES. 


Aphorisms    U|>on    Fernnle    Education,    xiii     232. 

Views  uf  German  Authorities,  Kill-  4U5. 
8t.  Jerome— Letter  to  Uetn  ou  the  Education  of  her 

Dnughtcr.  V.  5U3. 
E.  Everett,  Female  Education.  IX,  635;  TTT  ?2L 
Education  of  tiirU,  from  Raumer,  X.  237.  613- 
Mental  Education  o<"  Women,  by  C.  McKeen.  L  567. 
Training  uf  Women  for  Social  Emnloymenta.  TTT,  4«>. 
Sistem  of  Charity— .Mrs.  Jameson.  TTT,  405. 
Femnle  Adiiit  Education  in  Ireland,  I,  634. 
Schuol  for  Girls  in  Pans,  I,  UM. 


Girls  in  the  Public  SchooU  uf  Boston,  XuL  343. 

Female  Colleges  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  YTTT,  267. 

New  York  Grammar  School  fur  Girls.  L  4U8.  Packer 
Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls.  L  57U.  Young  Ladies* 
High  School  Providence.  E.  I..  Y.  14.  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary,  VI,  145.  Bilt.  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary,  X«  670.  Bailey's  Young  Ladies'  High 
School.  Boston.  YTT  435.  Ohio  Female  College. 
College  Hill,  TTTT  503.  Girls'  High  School. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  TTTT  620.    Vassar  College,  XI. 

55.  xyn. 


XIV.    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Aphorisms  ond  Suggestions  upon  Physical  Training,    Pliysical  and  Military  Exercises  in  Schools  a  National 
VnL  75.  Necessity,  by  E.  L.  Molineux,  XL  513. 

Physicitl   EUlucatoii ;    by   Eaumer.   Vlll.    185.    By,   Ploys,  Pastimes,  and  Holidays  of  Children,  by  Horace 
Locke,  XI.  -Wa.    By  Lalor,  XVL  34.    By  Spen- 
cer, XL -t85. 

Health  of  Teachers,  by  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher,  H,  399. 

Physical  Exercises,  by  8.  W.  Mason,  XTV.  «1. 

New  Gymnastics,  by  Dio  Lewis,  XI.  531 ;  TTT,  665. 


Bushnell,  xTTT  03. 
Progressive  Development  of  Physical  Culture  in  the 

United  States,  XV,  831. 
Military  Gymnastic  School    at  Vincennes,  France, 
265. 


XV.    SUPPLEMENTARY,  SELF  AND  HOME  EDUCATION. 

Hints  on  Reading;  Selections  from  Authors,  by  T.  H.    Lyceums,  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Libraries  io  Eng- 
Vail.  n.  215.  land,  L  388 ;  H.  712 ;  HL  241-272. 

Advice  to  Students  and  Yoang  Men  on  Education,    Statistics  of  Libraries  in  Euro|»e,  L  370;  H.  9M.    In 
Studies,  and  Conduct,  XV.  377 ;    XVL  187,  216, 
223. 

Pestaluzzi^.AddroM  on  Christmas  Eve,  VIL  "01.  On 
New  Year's,  VIL  <13.  Paternal  Instructions, 
VIL722. 

Home  Education ;  Labors  of  Rey.  W.  Burton,  IL  333. 

College  and  Self-ednration,  by  D.  Massoo,  IV.  262. 

Lowell  Lectures,  V.  4IJ9. 

MeRhatiicb'  Institutes.  VIII,  250. 

Origin  of  Lvreiim*.  VIII.  249.  The  American  Ly- 
ceum, XIV.  535-568. 


the  United  States  in  1850.  L  369. 

Libraries  for  Teachers  in  France,  X^^i,  293.  Econ- 
omic Library.  England,  HI.  271. 

Astor  Library,  L  648.  Boston  Public  Library,  H. 
203;  VTT,  252.  Baltimore  Public  Library,  TTT^ 
226.  Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  TTTT.  606. 
Providence  Atheneum,  ill,  388.  Lawrence  Li- 
brary for  Factory  Operatives,  I,  649. 

Management  of  Libraries — Edward's  Library  Mantial, 
n.  210. 

Books  of  Reference,  VUL  315. 


XVI.   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Association  for  Edacational  Purposes,  by  H.  Barnard, 

XIV.  366:  XV.  819. 

American  AsMiumtion  for  the  AdTancement  of  Edu- 
cation, L  3-136,  234;  XV,  287. 

American  Association  for  the  Advaneement  of  Sci- 
ence, HL  147. 

American   Association  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers, 

XV.  237. 

Aaoerican  Common  School  Society,  XV,  947. 

American  Education  Society,  XIV.  367. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  IL  10,934.  Index 
to  Lecturers  and  SubjecU,  IL  241.  llenorial  on 
State  School  Superintendence,  V.  6S3.  BlognpU- 
eal  Sketches  of  Presidents,  XV.  SIL 

American  Lyceum,  XIV,  535. 

American  School  Society.  XV.  11& 

Amerioan  Social  SeiMee  Anoeiatioo,  XtL  39L 


American  Sunday  School  Union,  XV.  705 
American  Wonnsn's  Educational  Assa,  XV,  273. 
Baltimore  County  and  City  Association,  XVL  377. 
Board  of  National  Popuhtr  Education,  XV.  271. 
Boston  Associated  Instructors  of  Youth,  XV,  527. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  X,  371-459. 
Collage  Delegates  (New England)  Assooiatioo,  XWII, 
Guild  of  Schoolmasters,  XV.  337. 
Home  and  Cokwial  Infant  and  Juvenile  Society,  IX, 

449-486. 
literary  and  Scientille  ConTCOtion ;  New  York,  1880, 

XV,2«L 
National  Aasoeiatione,  XV,  937,  883. 
National  Association  (England)    for  PromotioB  of 

Social  Science,  IV.  81& 
National  Convention  and  Acociation  of  Sopcrfaitend- 

tttta  of  BelMoli,  XVL  I8B1. 
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National  OrKanizatioo  of  Teachen,  by  W.  Roaell, 

National  Teachen*  Association  ;  Proceedinft,  ZIV. 
5-93.  593.  lU  Nature  and  Objects,  by  J.  D.  Phil- 
brick,  ZIV.  49. 

National  Society  (England)  for  Promoting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor,  X.  499-474. 

National  Society  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Arts, 
XV.  61. 

New  York  (City)  Society  of  Teacher*,  XTV,  807; 
XV.  491.    Teachers*  Associations,  XV.  495. 

New  York  University  Convocation,  XV.  503. 

North -Western  Educational  Society,  XV.  ^5. 

Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  XV.  489. 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  XV. 
239. 

Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  In- 
stitutions, XV.  231. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theolog- 
ical Education  at  the  West,  I.  235;  XV.  361. 

State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents ;  New 
York,  XV.  505. 

Tkacbbbs'  Associations  in  France,  xiii,  293. 

Gbneral  Assembly  of  German  Teachers,  IV.  258. 

United  Association  of  Schoolmasters,  Eng.,  TTT.  2^ 


Teachers*  Conferences  and  other  Modes  of  Proliee- 
siooal Improvement,  ;itiyj,  273. 

Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Profeaaioiial 
Teachers,  XIV.  739. 

Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  School  Association,  JOlV, 
397:  XV. 

State  Teachers'  Associations,  Educational  8<KieUes 
and  Conventions—Alabama,  XVL  375.  Arkansas, 
XVL381.  California,  XVI.  785.  Conneciicot, 
XV,  393.  Delawsre,  XVL  360.  Florida,  XVI, 
381.  Georgia,  XVL  358.  Ulinois,  XVL  14». 
Indiana,  XVI.  765.  Iowa,  XVL  745.  Kuwaa, 
XVL  385.  Kentucky,  XVL  353.  Louisiana, 
XVL  382.  Maine,  XVL  777.  Maryland,  XVL 
377.  Massachusetts,  XV.  507.  Michigan,  XV, 
633.  Minneftota,  XVIL  Mississippi,  XVL  381. 
Missouri,  XVL  365.  New  Hampshire,  XVL  751. 
New  Jersey,  XVL  729.  New  York,  XVL  349, 
477.  North  Carolina,  XVL  361.  Ohio,  VL  532. 
Oregon,  XVI.  383.  Pennsylvania,  XV.  647. 
Rhode  Island,  XIV.  559.  South  Carolina,  XVL 
364.  Tennessee,  XVL  357.  Texas,  XVL  373. 
Vermont,  Xy,  617.  Virginia.  XVI.  172.  Wia- 
eonsin,  XIV.  583 ;  XVII.  District  of  Colombia, 
XVL  380.    West  Virginia,  XVL  383. 


XVII.    PHILOLOGY  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Philological  Contributions,*  by  J.  W.  Gibbs,  H.  108; 

m.  101-124. 
English  Language  in  Society  and  the  School,  by  M. 

H.  Bucklmro,  XIV.  343. 
Study  of  tlie   Anglo-Saxon,   or  the  Relation  of  the 

English  to  other  Languages,  by  J.  S.  Hart,  L  33. 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ;    Requirements 

in  a  Lexicographer,  by  Isaiah  Dole,  HL  101. 
Modern  Greek  liaoguage,  by  8.  G.  Howe,  11.  193. 
Latin  Language,  from  Raumer,  VTL  471. 
Early  Illustrated  School  Books,  XIIL  205.    Primers 

and  Hornbooks,  VTTT,   310.     ABC  Books  and 

Primers,  XII.  593. 


Books  of  Reference,  Vlli,  315. 

American  Text  Books— CaUlogue  of  Authon  and 

Books,  XTIT.  209,  401,  626;  XIV.  601,  751 ;  XV. 

539. 
Educational  Literature— Book  Notices,  L  415;  H. 

256,737,739;    IV.  261,  272,  831  ;    V.  318;    IX. 

351 ;  XI.  319  ;  ICTTT.  223,  652  ;  XIV.  400. 
Statistics   of    Newspopers    and    Periodicals    in    the 

United  States  in  1850,  L  651. 
Educational   Periodicals    of   America,  L   413,  656. 

Complete  List,  XV.  383. 
English   Educational  Journals,  L  ^l^*     French,   L 

413.    German,  L  413.    Italian,  IV.  802. 


XVIII.    SCHOOL  ARCUrrECTLHE. 


Defects  in  School  Constrnctions,  IX.  487. 

Principles  and  Practical  Illustrations  of  School  Archi- 
tecture, by  Henry  Barnard,  IX.  487  ;  X.  695 ;  XL 
563;  Xn.  701;  XIII.  817;  XIV.  778;  XV. 
782;  XVL  701. 

District  Schools,  or  for  Children  of  every  age.  Plan 
by  H.  Mann,  IX.  540 ;  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  542, 
548 ;  by  H.  Barnard,  550,  553.  555 ;  by  R.  S.  Burt, 
556 ;  by  T.  A.  Tefl,  559 ;  by  A.  D.  Lord,  562 ;  by 
D.  Leach,  563. 

Primary  and  Infant  Schools.  General  Principles,  X. 
695.  Playground  and  Appliances,  X.  097.  School- 
room, by  Wilderspein,  X.  699 ;  by  Chambers,  702 ; 
by  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  705;  by 
National  Society,  706  ;  by  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  710 ;  by  Dr.  Dick,  714  ;  by  J.  Ken- 
dal, 715 ;   by  J.  W.  Ingraham,  for  Boston  Prinn^ 


Schools,  718 ;  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  740 ;  by  New  York 
Public  School  Society,  750 ;  in  Providence,  YT. 
583. 

Baltimore  Female  High  School,  V.  198 ;  Cincinnati 
Hughes  High  School,  ITTTT,  623;  Boston  Latin 
School,  xn.  551 ;  Woo<Iward  High  School,  rV. 
522 ;  Chicago  High  School,  in.  537  ;  High  School, 
Hartford,  XI.  606 ;  Public  High  School,  Middle- 
town,  XL  612 ;  New  York  Free  Academy,  XTV. 
788 ;  Providence  Public  High  School,  XL  597 ; 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  H.  696 ;  SU  Louis  High 
School,  L  348. 

Seminaries  for  Girls.  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  L  581 ;  Richmond  Female  College,  L 
231 ;  Public  Grammar  School  for  Girls  in  New 
York,  L  406;  Providence  Young  Ladies'  Higli 
School,  V.  14 ;  Vaaaar  College,  XVIL 
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Union  and  Graded  Schooli — Plant,  Elevations,  &e.,  Apparatus  for  Phriical  Exercise.  IX.  530 ;  XL  539 ; 

X.  563-613 ;   Xn.  701.    Union  School,  Ann  Ar  ITTT.  677 ;  fur  illustration,  XIV.  5Gii. 

bor,  Mich.,  VIIL  ^l-      Public  Floating  School,  Blackboard    and    wall-surface,  IX.  546,   563;    X. 

Baltimore.  Y.  'iUl.    Haven  School  Building.  Chi-  730 ;  XVL  575. 

cago,  Xm.  610.    Newberry  Public  School,  Chi-  Crayons,  how  made,  XVL  574. 

cogiK  VL  515.    Putnam  Free  School,  Newburyport,  Dedicatory  Exercise*  and  Addresses,  TTT,  193 ;   pC, 

Mass.,  YTTT  616.    Public  Schools  No.  90  and  No.  633  ;  TTTT,  836 ;  V.  648 ;  YTT.  6&5 ;  TCTJl  53*i  ; 

33,  New  Yurk  City.  VL  524.    School  Houses  in  XVI.  453 ;  L  645,  647. 

Philadelphia,  TTTT  bI7.    Graded  School,  Simcoe,  Drawiug-room  and  Desks,  X,  554 ;  XTV.  705  ;  XVI. 


U.  C,  VnL  670.  Union  Public  School,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  rV.  '<HU.  Norwich  Central  Schoiil,  IL  009. 
Grammar  c^chuols — Plans.  Lincoln  Grammar  School, 
Buaton,  VL  518.  Dwight  Grammar  School,  Bos- 
ton, IV.  760.     FifteenUi  Ward  (N.  Y.)  Public 


722. 
Furniture  for  Schools,  IX.  551  ;  X.  754 ;  YTT,  6H7  ; 

Defective  Construction,  IX.  492,  518 ;    XI.  5:i:  ; 

Chase's  Adjustable  Desk,  TTTT    656;    Mott's  He- 

volving  Seat,  X.  563. 

Grammar  School  for  Girls,  L  409.    Central  High    Library  of  Reference,  L  730 ;  IX.  545. 
School.  Philadelphia,  L  02;  XIILtJ31.    Grammar,    Location  and  Playground,  IX.  402,  503,  507,  510, 
Pn)videnoe,    XL  5t<8,    504.      PkmcoU   Grammar,        537,542;  X.731. 

XVL  711.  Privies  and  Facilities  for  Oeanltness,  IX.  520,  539; 

Normal  Schools— Plans,  Elevations,  &c.    Illinois  State        X.  728;  XL  (307  ;  XIIL  B53. 
Normal  Srlio  1.  IV.  774.    New  Jerwy  State  Nor-    Warming,  IX.  546,  552 ;  X.  705, 727 ;  XL  5&4, 598 ; 
mal  School,  m.  220.     Mnssachusetts  State  Normal        XII.  832 ;  XVL  579, 713. 
School  at  Westtield,  YTT    653.    New  York  SUta    Ventilation  in  American  Dwellings,  V.  35.    In  School 

Houses,  IX.  563,  547,  568;   X«  724 ;    TTrT  612^ 

832.858;  XIV.  801 ;  XV.  782;  XVI.  716,  727. 
Ornamentation,  X.  731 ;    Mrs.  Sigournay  00,  732 ; 

Salem  High  SchodI,  XIV.  804  ;  IX.  543. 
wego  Training  School,  XVL  213.    New  Britain,  X,    Specifications,  Terms  of,  X,  733 ;  XIL  708. 
51.    Bridgewater  Normal  School,  XVL  466.    Fra-    Beats  and  Desks,  Arrangement  of,  IX.  551 ;  XL  583 ; 
mingham,  XVL  409.    Salem,  XVL  470.  XHL  656 ;  Octagonal  Plan,  XVL  738;  Barnard's 

Public  Library,  Boston,  VII.  25d.    Cooper  Scientific        plan,  with  division,  X.  760,  761. 

Union,  N.Y.,L63*i.    Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,    Siie  of  building,  XVL  716.         

I.  504.    Yale  College  in  1704,  V.  732.    American    Stand,  movable,  for  blackboard,  XVL  709. 

Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Ct.,  L    Furnnces,    XVL   579,  582 ;    Hot-water    apparatus, 

440.    New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,        XVL  713.  

TTT  346.  New  York  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  Syra-  Rules  for  Care  of  Schod-hoose,  XIIL  851,  857;  for 
cuse.  IV.  416.  N.  Y.  State  Geological  Hall.  IV.  781.  use  of  Furuaces,  XV.  803 ;  Mtting  furnace,  XVL 
Harvard  Hall,  V.  530.    Yale  CoUege,  1764,  V.  722.        584. 

XIX.   EDUCATIONAL  E.'^iDOWMENTS  AND  BENEFACTORS. 


Normal  School,  xTTT,  530.  Philadelphia  City 
Normal  Schools,  XIV.  737.  Girls'  High  Normal 
School,  Charleston,  S.  C,  TTrT  1130.  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  at  Toronto,  U.  C,  XIV.  488.    Os- 


Land  Grants  of  the  Federal  Government  for  Educa- 
tional Purposes,  to  1854,  L  303 ;  XVIL  65. 

List  of  Benefactions  to  Harvard  University,  pC,  139. 

List  of  Deceased  Benefactors  of  Yale  College,  X.  093. 

Boston  Educational  Charities.  VIIL  538;  IX.  606. 

Individual  Benefactors.  Samuel  Appleton,  XII-  403. 
J.  X  and  W.  B.  Astor.  L  638.  Joshua  Bates,  VIL 
270.  John  Bromfield.  V.  531.  Nicholas  Brown, 
TTT,  389.  Peter  C(H>per,  IV.  536.  Thomas  Dowse, 
TTT-  384;  IX.  355.  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  II. 
593.  Edmund  Dwight,  IV,  5.  Peter  Faneuil.  IX. 
603.    Paul  Famum,  IQ.  397.    John  Green,  XIIL 


606.  John  Harvard,  V.  533.  Edward  Hopkins, 
IV.  668.  John  Hughes,  IV.  530.  William  Law- 
rence, n.  33.  John  Lowell,  V.  437.  Theodore 
Lyman,  X.  5.  James  McGill,  VIL  188.  S.J. 
North.  VL  104.  George  Peabody.  L  337 ;  n.  643 ; 
TTT  226.  T.  H.  Perkins,  L  551.  Miss  Caroline 
Plummer,  TTTT  73.  John  and  Samuel  Phillips, 
VL  66.  Henry  Todd,  IV.  711.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  VL  333.  Matthew  Vassar,  XL  53. 
James  Wadsworth.  V.  389.  David  Watkinson.  IV. 
837.  Samuel  Williston,  BL  173.  WiUiam  Wood- 
ward, IV.  530.    Elihu  Yale,  V.  715. 


XX.   MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Gyroscope,  or  Medhanical  Paradox.  II.  338.  Ex- 
planation of  the  Gyroscope,  by  E.  S.  Snell,  IL  701. 
Treatise  upon  the  Gyroscope,  by  Miy.  J.  6.  Barnard, 
IIL537;IV.589;  V.200. 

Lowe's  Printing  Press,  IX.  636. 

Stereoscope.  Educational  Uses  of, 

Museum  of  ZoOlogy,  TT,  OL 


Indexes.    Vol.  L  ix.-x»x.  I   IL749;   IIL  819;  IV. 

839;  V.851;  VL  317,633;  VIL  733;  VIIL®?!; 

IX.  637;   X.763;    XL  613;   XIL  731;   XIIL 

865;   XIV.  817;   XV.  830 ;  XVL  79L 

General  Index  to  Vols.  I.  to  V.,  V.  857.    

Classified  Index  to  Vob.  L  to  XVL.  XVIL  17- 

40. 
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XXL   EDUCATIO.\AL  BiOGRAPHY  AIVD  LIST  OF  PORTRAITS. 


Abbot,  Benjamin,  YI.  80. 
Abbolt,  Gorham  D.,  XVL  600. 
A^ricola,  Rudoljih.  lY.  717. 
Adelung,  J.  C,  XL  451. 
AIcott,VV.  A.,IV.  629. 
AlcoU,  A.  B..  XVL  130. 
Allen,  C.  II.,  Xiy.  396. 
Allen,  F.  A..  XV.  681. 
Allen,  W.,  X.  365. 
Alexander,  de  Villa  D^i,  IV.  736. 
Andrews,  I.  W.,  XVL  605. 
Acquaviva,  Claudius,  XIV,  409l 
Andrews,  L.,  XVI.  604. 
Appleton,  Samuel,  YTT^  403. 
ArUtotle,  XIV.  131. 
Arey,  Oliver,  XV.  484. 
Arnold,  Thomas  K..  IV.  545. 
AsUey,  J.,  IV.  165. 
Ascham,  Roger,  lit,  33. 
Aventinus,  XL  163. 
Railey,  Ebenezer,  XIL  429.       » 
Baker,  VV.  M,,  XVL  166. 
Buker,  W.  8.,  X.  592. 
Baldwin,  Tberon,  XV.  26L 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P..  V.  753. 
Bnrnard,  Henry,  L  659, 
D  irnard,  John,  L  307. 
Barnes,  D.  H.,  XIV.  513. 
li.isul,  Marquise  de,  ILL  510. 
nase<low,  T.  B-,  V.  4d7. 
Basedow,  Emile,  V.  491. 
Bntoman,  Newton,  XVI,  165. 
Bates,  J.,  Vn.  '270. 
Bates,  S.  P.,  XV,  682. 
Beck,  T.  Romeyn.  I.  654. 
Beecber,  Miss  C.  E  ,  XV.  250. 
Benton,  A.  R.,  XVI,  775. 
Bell,  Andrew,  X.  407. 
Bild.  V.  66. 

Bingham,  Caleb,  V.  325. 
Bishop,  Nathan,  XVL 
Blowett,  B.  T..  XVL  431. 
Bodiker,  J.,  XL  437. 
Boccaccio,  VH.  423. 
Boyd.  E.  J..  XV.  645.  , 

Braidwood,  J  ,  m.  348. 
Bridgmaii,  Laurn,  IV.  383 
Brainerd,  J.,  XVL  331. 
Borgi,  Jean,  L  5«:t. 
Bromfield,  John.  V.  521. 
Brooks,  Charles,  L  581. 
Brougham,  Lord,  VL  467. 
Brown.  J.  Horace,  XV,  764. 
Brown,  Nicholas.  TTT.  291. 
Buckingham,  J.  T..  YTTT,  139. 
Buckley.  J.  W.,  XIV,  28. 
Burrowes,  T.  H.,  VL  107,  555. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Burtt.  Andrew,  XV.  679. 

Burton,  Warren,  IL  333. 

Butch,  V.  727. 

Butler,  Caleb,  IL  54. 

Butler,  J.  D.,  XVIL 

Butler,  Cyrus.  IIL  310. 

Bun,  Johannes,  V.  293. 

Caldwell,  C,  XVL  109. 

Calhoun,  W.  B.,  XV.  212. 

Cc«arius,J.,  rV.  2  5. 

Carlton,  Oliver,  XV.  523. 

Carter,  James,  V,  337. 

Carter,  J.  G.,  V.  407. 

Cecil,  Sir  W.,  IV.  161. 

Cheever,  Ezekivl,  L  297 ;  XIL  530. 

Cheke,  Sir  John,  IV.  168. 

Chrysoloras,  Emanuel,  VTT,  440. 

Clajus,  Johannes,  XI.  412. 

Claxtoo,  Timothy,  Vm.  253. 

Clerc,  Laurent,  TTT  349. 

Coburn,  C.  R..  XV.  679. 

Coclenius,C.,IV.  2  5. 

Coffin,  J.  lU  XVI.  784. 

Colbum,  Dana  P.,  XL  289. 

Colburn,  Warren,  H.  294. 

Colet,  John.  VIIL  2Ui ;  XVL  405. 

Comenius,  V.  25. 

Cosmo  de  Medici,  VII.  445. 

Conover,  A.  M..  XIV.  303. 

Cowley,  A.,  Xn.  tSl. 

Courteilles,  M.  de,  HL  704. 

Corston,  William,  X.*363. 

Corte,  P.  A.,  rV.  491. 

Cowdrey,  M.  F.,  XVL  589. 

Craig,  A.  J.,  XTV.  394. 

CriitH.  V. 

Cross,  M.  K.,  XVI.  751. 

Cruikshank,  J.,  XV.  485. 

Crozet.  Claude,  XIIL  31. 

Curtis,  Joseph,  L  655. 

Curtis,  T.  W.  T.,  XV.  607. 

Dante,  VIL418. 

Davies.  Charles,  XV.  479. 

Davis,  Wm.  Van  L.,  XV.  675. 

Day.  J.,  XVI.  126. 

Denman,  XV.  395. 

Denzel,  B.  G.,  VIL  315. 

Delillee.  J.,  m.  158. 

Dewey,  Chester,  XV.  477. 

Dewitt,  G.  A..  V.  17. 

Dietterweg,  VII.  312. 

Dick,  Jamett.  L  393. 

Dinter.  VII.  153. 

Donatus,  XVIL 

Dowse,  Thomas.  HL  284 ;  IX.  355. 

Dringenberg,  Louis,  V.  65 

Dudley,  Mrs.  E.,  IL59d. 


Duonell,  M.  H.,  XVL  783. 

Duncan,  Alexander,  TTT.  311. 

Dwight,  Edmund,  IV.  5. 

Dwight,F.,V.803. 

Dwight,  Theodore,  XIV.  S58L 

Dwight,  Timothy,  V.  567. 

Eaton,  Theophilus,  I.  296  ;  Y .  30. 

Ebranlt,  U.,  XL  160. 

Edson,  H.  K.,  XVL  750. 

Edwards,  B.  B.,  XIV.  381. 

Edwards,  Richard,  XVL  160. 

Elyott,  Sir  Thomas,  XVL  483. 

Emerson,  G.  B.,  V.  417. 

Erasmus,  IV.  729. 

Emesti,  I.  A.,  V.  750. 

Everett,  Edward,  VIL  325. 

Faneuil,  P.,  XL  603. 

Farnun,  Paul,  IQ.  397. 

Famham',6.  L..  XV.  463. 

Faville,  O.,  XVL  750. 

Fellenberg,  E.,  IIL  591. 

Felton,  C.  C.  X.  265. 

Fenelon,  XIIL477. 

Fisk,  Wilbur,  VL  297. 

Flicdner,  T.,  L  :  IIL  487. 

Ford,  Jonathan,  XTV.  395. 

Froebel,  F.,  IV.  792 

Fowle,  X.  597. 

Franklin,  B.,  L  45;  VIIL  251. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  HL  155. 

Fox,  X.  363. 

Fry,  Elizabeth,  HL  50a 

Frangk.  Fabian,  XL  163. 

Franke.  V.,  441. 

Frisch,  J.  L.,  XL  439. 

Gall,  James.  IV. 

Gallaudet,  T.  H.,  I.  417. 
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iEstlietics,  xix,  579 ;  xxi,  801 :  xxIll,  961. 

Deficiency  in  U.  8.,  xix,  679,  890. 

Recognised  in  Sparta,  uv,  021. 
Afhi,  School  of  St.,  XX,  681. 
Africa,  xviii,  805. 
AMcan  Schools  in  U.  8.,  xix,  889. 
Agasslz,  L..  xvii,  19;  I.  8. 
Age,  for  School  Attendance,  xlx,  889;  xxlli,  861. 
AggregS,  in  France,  xx,  817. 
Agnew,  J.  n..  V,  867. 
Agricola,  Rudolph,  xvii,  19. 
Agricultural  Reform  Schools,  iii,  819 ;  v,  857. 
Agricultural,  or  Rural  Districts,  xv,  803. 

Supply  Cities  with  Fresh  Talent,  xv,  204. 
Agricultural  Schools,  details  of  Instr.,  xxi,  801. 

Military  Tactics  in.  xxilt,  961. 
Agriculture,  v,  867;  vi,  317;  xvii,  33,  8»1;  xviii, 
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Schools,  xvii,  83;  xviii,  212:  xxi,  801;  xxiii. 

Reform  Schools,  xvii.  »4:  xxii,  626;  xxiv,  781. 

Common  Schools,  xx,  801. 

Department,  xviii,  183. 
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Aixen,  John,  Art  of  Seeing,  xxiii,  289. 
Aime-Martin,  L.,  Education  of  Mothers,  i,  772. 
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Airy,  O.  B.,  xxiii,  448.  [348, 
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Institution  for  the  Blind,  S.  V.,  497. 
Akroyd,  B.,  Factory  Population,  xvii,  19. 
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Alaska,  zrill,  483. 

Alais,  School  of  Mines,  xzl,  801. 

Alabama,  xviil,  805. 

Constitational  Provision,  xvll,  103;  xxiv,  713. 

Common  Schools  in  1840  and  1860,  xvii,  461; 
in  1870,  xxlv,  227. 

Colleges,  xvllj  S.  V.»  646. 

Colored  Population,  xix,  238,  880. 

Conventions  and  Associations,  xvii,  86. 

Agricnltnre  and  Mechanic  Arts,  S.  V.  571. 

Female  Seminaries,  S.  V.  672. 
Albany,  Schools,  xix,  889. 

Qeological  Hall,  iv.  78S. 

Normal  School,  xvii,  703. 

Dudley  Observatory,  xvii,  83. 
Albert,  Prince,  v,  857;  xvii,  19 ;  xxil,  908. 
Albert^he  Great  of  Cologne,  xxiv,  770. 
Alcala  University,  xxiv,  777. 
Alcott,  A.  B.,  Memoir.  I.  S.  [19.;  1.8. 

Reminiscences  of  Schools  as  they  were,  xvii, 
Alcott,  W.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  89. 

Memoir  of  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  v,  51. 

Slate  and  Blackboard  Exercises,  i,  771. 

Confessions  of  a  Schoolmaster,  i,  770. 
Alcnin,  xxiv,44,  339. 
Alexandria,  Schools.  Ac,  xxiv,  88, 464,  610,  886. 

Museum,  xxiv.  836. 

Medical  School,  xxiv,  467. 
Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  v.  837;  xvii,  88. 
Alfonzo  X,  xxiv,  886:  Code  of  1964, 1.  S. 
Alfort,  Veterinary  School,  xxi,  801. 
Alft^,  the  Great,  x,  763;  I.  8. 
Algebra,  xvii,  27;  xxiii,  460;  xxlv,  87,  885. 
Algiers,  v,  857;  xviii,  805. 
Algorism,  vl,  23,  817. 
Allen,  C.  H.  and  F.  A.,  xvii,  38. 
Allen.  William,  Doer  of  Good,  x,  865. 
AUen^s  Reading  Tables,  xvi,  571. 
Allurements  to  Studv— Praise,  xvii,  20;  xi,  71. 
Allyn,  R.,  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  xvii,  19. 
Allston.  Washington,  American  Art,  x,  276. 
Alms,  Practice  or  Begging  by  Students,  xxiv,  99. 
Altorf  University,  vi,Tl7;  vil,  728. 
Altenstcin.  xvii,  441 ;  xx,  863,  411. 
Alphabet,  Methods  of  Teaching,  v,  857:  viii,  883; 

X,  769;  xvii,  27.  197;  xix,  653. 
Alumnea,  vii,  723;  xix,  659. 

Ambition  as  a  Motive,  xi,  116;  xx,  267;  xxiii,  961. 
Ambulatory  Schoolt*,  xvi,  81:  xxii,  708;  xxiv,  214. 
America,  General  View,  xviii,  806.  L^ix,  801. 

American  Polltj^  and  Universal  Education,  v,  858; 
American  Public  School,  Hist.  Development,  I.  S. 

Familv  and  Neighborhood,  S.  V.  846. 

Churcn,  Congregation,  Town,  S.  V.  847. 

State  and  Church— Puritan,  S.  V.  895. 

State  and  Church— Protestant,  I.  S. 

State — Irresjiective  of  Sect,  I.  8. 
American  Schools,  about  1800,  xxiv,  137, 159. 

United  SUtes,  xvi,  80,  31,  32,  33;  xxiv,  226. 

General  View,  8.  V.»,  833. 
American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Edu- 
cation, v,  857:  XV,  829;  xvii,  36. 
American  Asylum  for  Deaf-mutes,  v,  858 ;  S.  V.  684. 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  xvii,  36. 

Index  Lectures  and  Proceedings,  v.  Sitf,  241. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  xvii,  9. 

Notices  of  the  Press  in  l&M),  I.  S.,  41. 

Notices  of  the  Press  in  1875,  I.  8.,  47. 

Special  Index  at  the  end  of  each  Volume. 

Classified  Index  to  Volumes  I-XVI,  xvii,  17. 

General  Index  to  Volumes  I— V,  v,  857-888. 

Gen.  Index  to  Subject**,  XVH-XXIV,  I.  8.,  49. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  1826-30,  v,  858. 
American  Pedagogy— Contents,  xxiii,  973. 
American  Preceptor,  of  Bingham,  v,  839. 
American  School  Society,  1^,  v,  64. 
American  Common  School  Society,  xv,  247. 
American  Education  Society,  xiv,  867. 
American  Lyceum,  xiv,  635. 
American  Social  Science  Association,  xvi,  391. 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  xv,  706. 


American  Text  Books,  xiii.  866 ;  S.  V.  539. 

American  Women's  Education  A88ociation,XT,  878. 

Amherst  College,  v,  858.  8.  V. 

Growth  and  Endowments,  I.  S. 

Amusements,  ill,  816;  x,  763;  xvii,  37. 

Anaclet,  Christian  Brothers,  xx,  275. 

Analysis  and  Analytic  Methods,  xvii,  27;  xxiii,  0(1. 

Anatomy,  vil,  281 ;  ix,  637;  xxiii,  861. 

Ancient  Civilization,  xxiv,  468;  Reftige,  686. 

Ancient  and  Modem  Lanc;uage8, 1.  8.  456. 

Anderson,  II.  J.,  Physical  Science,  xvii,  19. 

Anderson,  John,  xxii,  31. 

Andersouian  University,  xxii,  41. 

Anderson,  T.  C,  Cumberland  University,  v,  868. 

Andover,  Academy,  vi,  317 :  x\i,  791. 

Act  incorporating  Phillips  Academy,  vi,  78. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  xviii,  204 ;  S. V.  600. 

Andreas,  Valerius,  xxiv,  788. 

Andrew,  John  A.,  National  Land  Grant,  8.  Y.  886. 

Andrews,  Abraham,  ii,  24,  941. 

Andrews,  E.  A.,  Memoir, 

Andrews,  I.  W.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  19. 

Andrews,  Lorin,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  19. 

Andrews,  8.  J.,  Jesuits  and  their  Schools,  xvii,  19. 

Andrews,  St.,  L^niversity,  xxiv,  808. 

Angia,  Abbey,  xxiv,  835. 

Anglican  Church,  xviii,  616. 

Anger,  xvii,  27;  xxiii,  961. 

Anglo-Saxon  Language,  xvii,  27. 

Study  in  Am.  Schoools  and  Coll^jos,  xvi,  699. 

Angelico,  Fra.  xxiv,  390. 

Anbalt.  xviii.  561. 

Public  Instruction,  xvii,  81,  S3;  xxii,  744. 
City  Schools,  xix,  687. 

Ann  Arbor,  Union  Schoolhouse,  xxiv,  680. 
Michigan  State  Universitv,  xiii,  613;  I.  8. 

Annaburg,  Orphan  Home,  xii,  731. 

Annals  of  Education  1830-89,  v,  867. 

Annanolis,  Naval  Academy,  xxiil,  961. 

Anselm.  at  Bee,  xxiv,  835. 

Anscharins  of  New  Corby,  xx,  732;  xxiv,  346. 

Anthon,  Charles,  Memoir,  xv,  829 ;  I.  8. 

Anthony,  Uenry,  Competitive  Examination,  xxiii, 

Anthropology,  xvii,  27.  [809. 

Antioch,  Ancient,  xxiv.  468,  835. 

Antioch  College,  xvii,  83. 

Antoninus,  Aurelius.  and  Pius,  v,  858. 

Endowment  of  School  of  Athens,  xxiv,  476. 

Antwerp,  School  of  Commerce,  xxi,  683,  801. 

Apathy,  Public,  xiv,  817;  xv,  829. 
Methods  of  Breaking  up,  i,  706. 

AphorismH  on  Education,  xvii,  18;  Education  De- 
fined, 18;  State  and  Education,  18;  Man— His 
Dignity  and  Destiny,  18 ;  Esnence  of  a  Good, 
18;  Parents  and  Teachers,  18;  Physical,  36; 
Intcllectnal.  28;  Religious  and  Moral,  34 :  Dis- 
cipline, 27;  Female  Ed.,  .35;  Example,  18. 

Aphorisms— Contents  and  Index  to  Vol.  I.  8. 

Apothecaries,  Studies  for,  Pharmacy,  8.  V.  668. 

Apparatus  and  Appliances,  School,  v,  858;  xi,  618; 
X,  763;  x^ii,  38;  xxi,  801. 
College,  about  1800.  xxiv,  886. 

Appetites,  Control  of,  xvi,  5.3. 

Applcton,  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  88. 

Appleton,  Wis.,  Lawrence  University,  I.  8. 

Apportionment  of  School  Money,  Principle,  xiv. 

Apprentice  Schools,  xxi,  801.  [870. 

Apprenticing  to  Trades,  iii,  816 ;  v,  858. 

Appropriations,  xvii,  31 ;  xviii,  817;  xxiv,  1M9. 

Aptlionius,  xi,  73. 

Aquarium  in  Berlin,  xix,  609;  xxi,  985. 

Arabia,  xviii,  593. 

Arabic  Culture,  xxiv.  361,  777, 1.  8. 

Arabic  Schooli*  and  Teaching  in  Spain,  I.  8. 

Arbiturienten  Examen,  xxiii,  297.  [1.  8. 

Archbishop.  Right  of  Visitation  over  Universities, 

Archdeacon,  at  the  Universities,  xxil,  285,  287. 

Archery,  in  Physical  Culture  and  Sport,  xvi,  496. 

Architectural  Game,  xi,  28. 

Architecture,  Schools  of,  xxi,  801. 

Architecture,  School,  v,  868 ;  x>'ii,  86 ;  xxiv,  645,  i 
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Cato,  Sentences— Hoole,  xvii,  249,  270. 
Cattell,  W.  C,  and  Lafayette  College,  I.  S. 
Cavalry,  Schools  of,  xii,  309 ;  xxiii,  682. 


Cecil,  Sir  William,  xvii,  «0,  88. 
Cemeteries  and  Rural  Improvements,  S.  V. 
Census,  National,  xvii,  81 ;  xix,  801. 

Census  of  1850,  vi,  567. 

Census  of  1860,  S.  V.  121. 

Census  of  1870,  xxiv,  249. 

Census  of  1840,  xxiv,  836. 

Illiteracy,  disclosed,  xix,  801. 
Central  America,  xviii,  807.  19. 

Central  Agency  for  U.  S.,  Educational,  ▼,  86S;  xni. 
Central  Schools  in  French  System,  xx,  720. 
Central  Society  of  Education,  x,  388. 
Centralization  of  Public  IiiBtmction,  zzii,  679. 
Ceylon,  xviii,  807. 
Chadwick,  Edwin,  Memoir,  I.  S. 

Sanitary  Movement  and  Ed.,  xr,  66 ;  xxiii,  988. 
Chalk  and  Tablet,  xvii,  193. 
Chalmers,  Thomas,  The  Parochial  School,  ix,  m. 

Religious  Element,  ix,  228. 
Chalons,  School  of  Art,  xxi,  802. 
Chambers,  W.  R.,  Infant  Education,  i,  77S. 

Schools  of  Holland,  xiv,  691. 
Champaux,  William,  xxiv,  871. 
Chancellor,  University,  xxii.  906. 
Chandler,  A.,  BeneflMrtion  to  Dartmoath,  8.  V.  878. 
Chandler  School  of  Science,  S.  V.  278. 
Channing,  W.  E.,  xvii,  20;  I.  S. 

Charles  I.  and  Fine  Art  in  England,  xxii,  41. 
Chant.  Roman,  School  of.  xxiv,  8»i. 
Chapel  Attendance  in  Universities,  I.  S. 
Chapone,  Mrs.,  Citations. 

Chaptal  College  of  Commerce,  xxi,  802.  [614. 

Character.  Formation  of,  vii,  868;  x,  768;  I.  8. 492, 
Charitable  Uses.  I^w  of— Girard  Caae,  I.  8. 
Charity  and  Selfishness,  ix.  606. 
Charity,  Sisters  of,  Mrs.  Jameson,  v,  88S ;  I.  S. 
Charity  Schools,  of  Christian  Knowledge  Socictr, 
Charitable  Institutions,  xix,  807 ;  xrlll,  807.   [L  &. 
Charlemagne,  Schools  of.  xxiv,  886. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Public  Schools,  xix,  84. 

College  of  1794,  S.  V.  467. 
Charles  town,  Mass.  Early  Free  School,  xll,  585. 
Chatham,  Earl  of.  Letters,  xxiii,  125. 
Chatham,  School  of  Military  Engineers,  xxiii,  696. 
(^hauncev,  C,  Second  President  of  Ilarvard,  ix,  136. 
Chauncey  Hall  School,  xiii,  851. 
Chan  van.  P.  J.  O.,  xvii,  20. 
Chceshahteau  Muck,  Mlran  Graduate,  Ix,  186. 
Cheever,  Ezekiel,  xvii,  20. 

Earlv  Free  Schools  of  New  England,  xii,  683. 
Cheke,  i^ir  John,  xvii,  20. 
Clieltenham  College,  xv,  102. 
Chemnitz,  Industrial  School,  Iv,  262. 
Chemistry,  xvii.  27 ;  xxi,  802. 

In  American  Colleges,  I.  8. 
Cherokee  Indians.  Schools,  v.  862. 
Chester  Diocesan  Normal  School,  x,  658. 
Chesterfield,  Lortl,  Letters,  xxiii,  123. 
Chess,  Game— Franklin,  I.  S. 
Chlc4»co,  xvii,  36:  xix,  893,  xxiv,  677. 

Educational  Beneflictions,  I.  S. 

Manual  of  Methods,  xix,  661. 
ChidiuL's,  xiii,  559. 
Child.  Christian  Doctrine  respecting,  I.  S. 

Relations  to  Nature,  Society,  God,  xiv,  818. 

Pagan  and  Jewish  Views,  1.  8. 
Childhood,  xvii,  27 :  xxiv,  836. 
Chill,  xviii,  807;  xvi,  596. 
Chilson's  Furnace,  xvii,  792. 
China,  xviii,  808. 

Educational  Views— Examinations,  xii,  788. 

New  Views,  European,  I.  S. 
Choate,  Rufus,  xvii.  20. 
Choristers,  iv,  *44. 

Christ,  The.  Silent  Power  of,  xxiii,  968. 
Christ  and  Socrates — Rousseau,  v,  481. 
Christ's  Hospital,  viil,  270. 
Christian  Brothers,  xvii.  20;  xxiv.  886. 
Christian,  but  not  Protestant  or  Catholic,  xiv,  714. 
Christian  Charity,  Distinctive,  v,  862;  I.  8. 

Binney,  in  Girai^  Will  Ctoe,  I.  8. 
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ChriRtian  Schooto,  Early,  viii,  MS ;  xxlv,  aS6. 

ChrifltiaD  Knowl^ge  Society,  I.  S. 

Chrletoffel,  R.,  Pcotalozzi's  Life  and  Views,  vll,  675. 

ChryBoIorae,  £.,  Greek  Literature,  xvli,  88. 

Church,  Bingham  Library,  v,  &18. 

Church  Education  Society,  xxiv,  89A. 

Cicero,  xvli,  90;  xxiii,  9tt2;  xxiv,  836. 

Traininj;  as  an  Orator,  xxiii,  166. 
Cimon  at  Athene,  xxiv,  33. 
Cincinnati,  xix,  883;  xxiv,  698. 

Sec  Hu^ee,  Woodward,  McMynn  Charities. 
Cieio,  Janus,  School  Calendar  of  Luther,  xxiv,  103. 
Cistercians,  or  Bemardines,  xxiv,  743,  S36.     * 
Cities,  American,  Population,  v,  863 ;  S.  V. 

Cost  for  Teachers,  Superintendents,  xix,  408. 
Citizenship,  Education  for,  I.  S.  489. 
City  Life,  xlil,  823;  xxiv,  21. 
City  Systems,  xiv,  256;  xix,  77, 403,  419,  493. 

Plan,  XV,  809. 

Courses  of  Studies,  xix,  465. 

Rules  and  Regulations,  xix,  421. 

European  Systems,  xix,  687. 

Teachers  Associations,  xlv,  818.  « 
Civilization,  xxiv,  835. 

Ancient,  xxiv,  636. 

Christian,  xxiv,  836. 

Grecian,  xxiv,  836. 

Modem,  xxiii,  962. 

Roman,  xxiv,  836. 

Amoncan,  vli,'  360. 
Civil  Engineering,  Schools  in,  xxi,  802. 
Civil  Law,  Faculty,  vll,  26;  Modem,  xxiv,  797. 
Civil  Wars.  Influence  on  Schools,  vii,  367. 
Clajns,  and  the  German  Language,  xvli,  90. 
Clark,  H.  G.,  Ventilation,  xvli,  20. 
Clarke,  Hyde,  Education  In  Turkey,  xx,  1. 
Clarke,  J.  F.,  Educational  Views,  I.  8. 
CUrke,  John,  and  Clarke  Institut'n,  Northampton, 
Clarke,  Sheldon,  Yale  College,  x,  698. 
Chip,  President  of  Yale,  v,  669. 
Class,  Pupils  to  a,  xxiii,  603. 
Class  System,  v,  868;  xix,  893. 
Classical,  Origin  of  term,  xxiii,  900. 
Classical  Culture  in  French  Sec.  Schools,  xxil,  581. 
Classical  Learning,  Progressive  Developm't,  v,  868. 

Italy,  vii,  418,  485. 

Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  vii,  418,  488. 

Advent  of  Greek  Scholars,  vii,  438. 

Eminent  Italian  Teachers,  vll,  441. 

English  Scholars— George  Llnacer,  I.  S. 

German  Scholars,  Agrlcola,  &c.,  iv,  717. 

French  Scholars,  do.,  I.  S. 

English  Teachers  in  American  Schools. 
Classical  Studies  and  Instrac,  x\il,  27;  xxiii,  968. 
Classification  for  Instractlon,  xxiii,  968. 
Classification,  Mental  Habit,  11,  831 :  xi,  614. 
Claxton,  T.,  School  Apparatus,  xvii,  90. 
Clay,  Henry,  Public  Lands  to  Education,  I.  S. 
Clay,  Rev.  J..  Juvenile  Criminals,  v,  863. 
Cleanliness,  Provisions  for,  v,  868 ;  xix,  484. 
Cleanthes  in  Athens,  xxiv,  25. 
Clerc,  Laurent,  xvli,  20. 
Clergy  and  Schools,  iv.  atO. 

New  England  Schools,  xvii,  919,  644. 
CleveUnd,  Dtimmer  Academy,  xvi,  4/OS. 
Cleveland.  Public  Schools,  xix,  883. 
Clinton,  DeWltt,  xvii,  90. 
Clinton.  Morgan  School,  I.  S. 
Clocks  In  School-room,  xix,  898. 
Cloister  Schools,  xxii,  712 ;  xxiv,  887. 
Cobb,  Lyman,  Corporal  Punishments,  i,  771. 
Cobum,  C.  R.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  88. 
Cochin,  Infiint  Asylums,  xx,  262. 
Codes,  School,  xxii,  906,  S.  V.* 
Co-education  of  Sexes,  xvii,  385. 
Coggeshall,  W.  T.,  Schools  of  Ohio,  v.  868. 
Cocswell^llce,  and  Deaf  Mute  Instractlon,  v,  863. 
Colmbra  University,  xx,  528. 
Cokesburv  College  in  MaryUnd,  xxiv,  151. 
Co  bum,  Dana  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xtH,  90, 88. 
Colbum,  Warren,  xvli,  90,  88. 


Cole,  David,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  20. 

Cole.  Henry,  Science  and  Art  Dept.,  xxii,  49. 

Coleman,  Henry,  xvii,  20.  [x.  632. 

Coleridge,  Derwent.  St.  Mark's  Training  College, 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  xvii,  20. 

Colet,  Dean,  and  St.  Paul's  School,  xvi,  657. 

Collective  Teaching,  xvii,  27. 

College,  American,  v,  863;  xvii,  83;  xxiv,  837. 

How  far  Copied  iW)ra  Knc.,  xlv,  367 ;  S.  V.  845. 

Resemblance  to  German  Gymnasium,  v,  369. 

Compared  with  Eng.  and  Gcr.  Higher  Ed.,  ix, 

Objections  Considered,  vli,  361 ;  xi,  229.    [110. 

Cost  to  Students,  xi,  230. 
College  in  English  System,  i,  261 ;  xxiv,  406. 
College  in  French  System,  Ix,  883. 
Colleges  In  University,  xxiv,  887. 
CoU^um  Carollnum  at  Branswick,  xxi,  186. 
Collegium  niustre  of  Duke  Christopher,  ix,  79. 

Institution  of  the  Christian  Man,  xvi,  671. 
CoUiugwood,  Admiral,  xxiii,  963. 
Collinson,  Peter,  and  John  Bartram,  I.  S. 
Collis,  J.  1).,  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  xvii,  20. 
Cologne,  (lymnasium,  xix,  692. 
Colonial  Legislation  respecting  Schools,  S.  V.  1. 496. 
Color,  Lessons  in,  Ix,  896 ;  xll,  614 ;  xiv,  98 ;  xix,  898. 
Coloitulo,  xvlii,  808. 
Colored  Children  and  Schools,  xix,  197,  801. 

Legal  Status  in  each  SUto,  xix,  808. 
Colt,  Birs.  Elizabeth  Jarvis,  Armsmcar. 
Colt,  Samuel,  Aid  to  Technical  Education. 
Columbanus  and  Luxneil,  xxiv,  737. 
Columbia,  and  lona,  xxiv,  404. 
Columbia  College,  xxiv,  149, 161 ;  S.  V.  552. 
Columbia,  District,  xix,  5. 
Comenlus,  Amos,  Memoir,  v,  86;  xvii,  20. 

Educational  Views,  v,  863. 
Comfort,  and  Comfortable  Homes,  Ed.  for,  I.  S. 
Commencement,  or  Encseuia,  at  Oxford,  ii,  284; 

Commencing  Master  of  Arts,  xxiii,  164.    [I.  S. 

Yale  in  1814,  xxiv,  169.  {802. 

Commerce,  and  Commercial  Schools,  xx,  780 ;  xxi. 
Committee  of  Privv  Council  on  Ed.,  x,  839,  707. 
Commissioner  of  Ed.,  xvii,  64;  xix,  898;  S.  V.  7. 
Common  Pkice  Book,  xlli,  112. 
Common  School,  Defined,  xii,  470 ;  xxiv,  295,  290. 
Common  Schools,  xvii,  31,  871);  xxiv,  837. 
Common  Sense,  v,  476;  xvii.  27. 
Common  Things,  Instraction  in,  x,  93;  xvli,  27. 
Commoners  at  Oxford,  I.  S. 
Commons,  or  Common  Table,  xxiv,  887. 
Communicatlbn,  Power  of,  ill,  825. 
Comparison,  Discipline  of,  ii,  329.  [809. 

Competitive  Examination,  xvii,  27 ;  xx,  978;  xxiii, 

German  Criticism,  xxii,  678. 

French  Practice,  xiv.  818. 

English  Strictures— Secley.  Todhunter,  I.  S. 
Composition,  xvii,  27;  xxiii,  JW3:  xxiv,  887. 
Compulsory   School   Attendance,  xvii,  27;   xix, 

m;  XX,  770;  xxiv, 837. 
Computum,  in  Early  Christian  Schools,  xxiv,  516. 
Comstock,  Adam.  New  York  System,  S.  V.  1.  426. 
Conception,  Faculty  of,  iv,  204. 
Conception,  Mental,  v,  863. 
Concert  Recitations,  xvli,  415. 
Concordat  with  Rome,  xxiii,  649.  [ix,  809. 

Concour,  or  Public  Competition  for  Appointments, 

German  Criticism,  xxii,  578. 
Conduct  and  Studies,  xvli,  27 ;  xxiii,  963. 
Condorcet,  and  Daunon,  xx,  !^ ;  xxii,  I.  S. 
Conferences  of  Teachers,  xvli,  553 ;  xix,  668 ;  xx, 

770 ;  xxil.  836. 
Confessions  of  a  Schoolmaster— Alcott,  i,  771. 
Conflict  of  Studies— Old  and  New— I.  S. 
Confbclus.  xvli.  20 ;  I.  S. 
Congregation  and  Convocation  In  Oxford.  I.  S. 
Congress  of  U.  S.,  xvlii,  808:  xix,  893. 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  v,  864. 

General  Index  to  Volume  I— IV,  I.  S. 
Connecticut,  Statistics,  v,  852;  xvill,  294,  808. 

Constitutional  Pro\ision,  xi.  615  ;  xvii,  88. 

Common  School  System,  xvii,  81 ;  xxiv,  857. 
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School  Fund— HlBtory,  v,  1««,  189, 141 ;  vl,  887. 
Influence  Questioned,  v,  125, 188,  852. 
Grammar  Schools,  x\i1.  32;  XKii,  837,  869. 
College!*,  xvii,  33.  37 ;  xxlv,  8M. 
Sheffield  Sclentillc  School,  S.  V.  140. 
School-hou8e8,  xvii,  3fi;  xxii,  401. 
Colored  Children  and  Schools,  xix,  828. 
Teachers'  ApBociations,  xvii,  35. 
lustituteH,  XV,  .387. 
Normal  School,  x,  15 ;  xvii,  80. 
LibraricH,  S.  V. 
Connecticut  Reserve  in  Ohio— History,  vl,  873, 419. 
Discussion  in  Legislature  of  Conn.,  vi,  884. 
Vin^nia-policy  Contrasted,  vi,  419. 
Conover,  A.  M..  xxii,  38. 
Conscience,  Moral  Element,  Ix,  .36. 
Conscience  Clause,  in  English  System,  xxlv,  661. 
Conservatory  of  Arts,  Paris,  ix,  406 ;  xxl,  489. 
Consistorium,  xix,  894. 
Constitutional  Provisions  respecting  Education, 

Each  State,  xvii,  81 ;  xxlv,  837. 
Constnictive  Method,  xvii.  27. 
Consulate  in  France,  xxii,  770. 
Contagious  Diseases,  xix,  486. 
Convent  Schools,  viii,  e&i ;  xx,  770. 
Conversation,  xvii,  27:  xxiii,  JH>3. 
Conversational  Method,  xvii,  27;  xx,  906. 
Convcntores,  at  Tubingen,  Ix,  65. 
Convitti.  XX,  770. 

Cooper,  Peter,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  I.  S. 
CoopiT  Union,  iVj  526;  xix,  77!). 
Cooper.W.  M..  History  of  the  Rod,  I.  S. 
Coote.  £.,  English  Schoolmaster,  xvii,  21. 
Copeland,  P.,  First  Free  School  in  Va.,  xii.529, 533; 
Copenhagen.  Special  Schools,  xxi,  701.      [S.  v. 345. 
Coram,  R..  Plan  for  Free  Schools  In  1791,  S.  V.  885. 
Corby,  Old  and  New,  xxiv,  887. 
Corcoran,  W.  W.,  Gallery  of  Art,  xix,  748. 

Benefactions  to  Education,  I.  S. 
Cordova— Arabic  Schools  and  Teaching,  I.  S. 
Cornell,  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xxiv,  447;  I.  S. 

Universitv,  xxiv.  8.37.  [xxiii,  963. 

Corporal  Punishment,  xvii,  27;  xix,  894;  xx,  770; 
Corston,  W„  New  Industry  and  Schools,  x,  363. 
Costa  Rica,  xviii,  800.  [112. 

Cotta,  Madame  Conrad.  Influence  on  Luther,  xxiv, 
Council  of  Military  Education,  Kngland.  xxiii,  9fi3. 
Country  Training,  xvii,  27;  xxiii, Tmr^:  S.  V,  380. 
Wherein  inferior  to  City,  ii,  538;  lii,  323. 
Superior  to  City,  xii,  420. 
County  Supervision,  ii.  525.  755;  xv.  221. 
Courses  of  Study,  iv,&10;  v,  852;  xvii,  828;  xix,  198; 
xxiii,  WMJ. 
Elementarv,  x\ii.  31. 
Graded  Schools,  xix,  465,  819. 
Gymnasia,  xix,  600:  xxii,  776. 
Normal  School-*,  xvii,  32. 
Universitv.  I.  S, 
Courteilles.  Viconnt,  xvii,  21. 
Courtsey— Benevolence  in  Trifles,  xiii,  852;  I.  S. 
Cousin  v.,  xvii,  21 ;  xx.  2:^7. 

Normal  School.^,  xx,  237.  [774 :  xiv,  819. 

Public  Instruction  in  Holland  and  Prussia,  i, 
Coutts,  Burdett,  Prize  Scheme,  xvii,  21. 
Cowdery,  M.  F.,  Memoir,  xvii,  21. 

Moral  Character,  Object  of  School,  xvi,  323. 
Cowley,  A.,  Philosophical  College,  xxii,  209. 
Cowper.  W.,  Tirocinium,  xvii,  21. 

School  Reminiscences,  I.  S. 
Crabbe,  George.  Schools  of  the  Village,  xvll,  21. 
Craig,  A.  J.,  Memoir,  xvii.  38. 
Cramming,  v,  .SOI;  xxiii.  963;  I.  S.  | 

Crandall,  Prudence,  xix,  328.  ! 

Creasey,  Eminent  Etonians,  xv,  123.  , 

Creuzdt,  Industry  and  Science,  xxi,  438,  494.  : 

Crevier,  University  of  Paris,  ix,  06.  i 

Crime,  Cause  and  Prevention,  vii,  79.  ! 

Criminals,  Younir,  v.  861;  xx,  77;  xx,  906.  \ 

Crocus  (Croke),  Richard,  xx,  534 ;  I.  S. 

Inancurel  as  Greek  Reader,  1519,  I.  S. 
Cromwell,  Oliver— College  at  Durham,  I.  S. 


Cross,  M.  K.,  Memoir,  xvi.  749. 

Crossley,  John,  Lessons  or  his  Life, 

Crozet.  Claude,  xxiii,  968. 

Cruiksnank,  J.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  88. 

Cuba,  xviii,  537,  809. 

Cumberland  University,  Iv.  765. 

Cumulative  Vote  in  English  School  Law,  xxiv,  <MMt. 

Curators,  In  Russian  System,  xx,  467. 

Curiosity,  v,  8W;  xvii,  27;  xxlil,  963;  I.  8.  606. 

Currie,  James.  Methods,  xvii,  21. 

Curriculum  Vltae.  xvll,  478 ;  I.  8. 

Cursores,  or  Biblical  Students,  vi,  36. 

Curfln,  A.  G.,  Schools  of  Penn.,  il,  641. 

Curtis,  Joseph,  v,  8W. 

Curtis,  T.  W.  T.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xrii,  88. 

Curtlus,  A.  C,  First  Latin  Teacher  in  N.  Y.,  8.V.  365. 

Cushing,  C,  xill,  723. 

Custom  and  Education— Bacon,  v,  853;  xi,  615. 

Custos,  or  Sacristan,  xxll,  861.  [963. 

Cutler,  Manassah,  Ordinance  of  1787, 1.  S. 

Cuvier,  Schools  of  HolUnd,  vlli,  682 ;  xiv,  684 ;  xxiii, 

French  Schools,  xx,  770. 
Cyrus  and  Cyropedla,  Greek  View,  xxill,  19,  S6;  1.8. 

Dacier,  Madame,  X,  617.  [906;  xxiv,  887. 

Daily  Routine,  xill,  865;  xvii,  278,  801,  319;  xxiil. 

DakoU,  xviii,  809. 

Dame  Schools,  xill,  866 ;  xvii,  828 ;  xix,  469 ;  I.  S. 

Dana,  J.  D.,  v,  864 ;  xvii,  21. 

Dancing,  vi,  317;  xvi,  792. 

Daunou,  Report,  xxll.  770. 

Dane,  Nathan,  Memoir,  xvi.  416. 

Academy  Policy,  xvii,  574. 
Dante,  Revival  of  Learning,  xvii,  21. 
Dantzic,  Trade  School,  xxl,  187. 
Darmstadt,  Models  for  Drawing,  xxiii,  704. 

Trade,  and  H»gher  Trade  School,  xiv.  427. 
Darlington,  W.,  Schools  as  they  were,  xvii,  21. 
Dartmouth  College,  xxiv,  189 ;  Charter,  I.  8. 

Chandler  School  of  Science,  S.  V.  278 :  671. 

Thayer  School  of  Architecture,  S.  V.  278;  671. 
Daughters  of  the  (Jross,  Teaching  Order,  I.  S. 
Davenport,  John,  v,  864:  xvii,  216;  I.  S. 
Davidson,  E.  A.,  Drawing,  xxiii,  963. 
Davies,  C,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvll,  38.        fl.  S. 
Davies,  Emily,  University  Education  for  Women, 
Davis,  J,,  Experience  a»  Teacher  In  Virginia,  xlH, 
Davis,  W.  v.,  Menioir.  xv.  829.  [B66. 

Davis,  Emerson,  Teacher  Taught,  I,  770. 
Dawes,  R.,  x,  764. 

Dawson,  J.  W.,  Natural  Science,  xvii,  21. 
Day,  Jeremiah,  x,  764 :  xvii,  21. 
Day,  H.  N.,  Composition,  xvii,  21. 
Day-Scholars,  out  of  School,  xvi,  792. 
Day,  The  Wise  Ordering  of  a.  xxiii,  81. 
Deaconesses,  xvii,  21 ;  xx,  206. 
Deadlv  Weapons  in  School,  xix,  4-36. 
Deaf  Mutes,  v,  864;  xvii,  34;  S.  V.  584. 

Articulation,  S.  V. 
Dean,  of  the  Faculty,  vll,  20. 
Debating,  xvii,  27;  xxiv,  837. 
Debts,  xxiii,  963;  xviii.  809. 

Decker,  Sir  Nathan,  Desi^i  and  Drawing,  xxii,  29. 
Declamation  and  Disputation  at  Wiltemwirg,  vl,  34. 
Declaration  of  American  Independence.  I.  8. 
Decurla,  in  Organization,  v,  865;  xx,  541. 
Defiant  Pupils,  I.  S.  519. 
Defoe,  Menioir  and  Rules  of  Conduct,  417,  429. 

Essav  on  Projects,  I.  S.  419. 

Aca((emv  of  Music,  422. 

University  for  London,  421. 

Acadcmv  for  Women,  429. 

Militarj'  School  and  Studies.  428. 
Degerando,  Monitorial  Method,  xvii,  21. 
De  la  Beche,  Sir  Henry,  Practiced  Geology,  vi,  339. 
De  \a  Salle,  Christian  Brothers,  xvii,  21.  [491. 

DeTEp^,  French  School  of  Deaf-mute  Ins.,  S.V. 
Degrecfi,  Academical.  Origin,  xvii,  33. 

Savigny  on,  xxii,  OiKJ;  xxiii,  963:  xxi\',  887. 
Degrees,  Ceremony  of  Taking  at  Cambridge,  I.  8. 

Mode  at  Gottingcn— Hunt,  I.  S. 
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DefjTTcei),  Cost  of,  xxii,  S87 ;  I.  S. 
Degrcert,  CandidateR  for,  xxll,  385.  fxlv,  178. 

D'EwcH,  Sir  SimondH,  Studie*  at  Cambridiiro,  1618, 
De  Laveleye,  Emilo,  Dutch  Schoolt»,  xlv,  715. 
Delaware,  xviii,  809. 

School"!*  at*  tliey  were,  xvil,  187. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvi.  W. 

Common  Hchools,  v,  865 ;  xvil,  82. 

Academies  and  Colieees,  v,  865 ;  xxlv,  837. 

Status  and  Schools  oTFreedmen,  xix,8(M. 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  S.  V.  670. 
Delft,  Polytechnic  School,  xxi,  «U7. 
Delllle.  J.,  Village  Schoolmaster,  xvi,  21. 
Demerit  Marks,  xxili,  93H. 
DeMetz,  Reform  Schools,  xvil,  SI,  Si;  xxiv.  837. 
Democratic  Influence  of  Science,  xvii,  83 ;  xxiii,903. 
Democritus,  x,  764  ;  xi,  615. 
Democracy  and  Schools,  Swiss,  xxiii,  306. 
DeMor>»n,  xxlll,  446. 
Demostncncs,  xl,  104;  xxiii,  963. 
Denman,  aqd  Teachers'  Institutes,  xv,  830. 
Denmark,  xvtll,  809;  xxl,  8a3;  xxlli,963. 
Denominational  Schools,  xxlv,  963;  I.  S. 

Academies  and  Colleifos,  xvili,  193. 

Theological  Seminaries,  xvlll,  204 ;  8.  V.  668. 

Historical  Development  in  United  States,  1.  S. 
Denominations,  Religious  In  United  States,  S.V.  I. 
Denzel,  xvil, :«.  [S.V. 

Department  of  Education,  xvlll,  160;  xvil,  63. 109; 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  England,  xxil,  49, 
Departments  at  Washington,  xvlll,  8i)9.  [690. 

Department,  or  School,  In  English  Law,  xxiv,  669. 
Deposition  and  Penallsm,  vi,  37 ;  vii,  60. 
DeOulncey,  xxlv,  963. 

Reminiscences  of  School  Life,  I.  S. 
Descartes,  Method,  xi,  615 ;  xxlll,  469. 
Desks  and  Seats,  Adaptation,  xl.  615 ;  xiii,  636. 
Desi(ni,  Schools  of,  xvil,  33;  xxlll,  906. 

Women's,  xlx,  777.  779;  xxl,  807. 
Determinations  and  Disputations,  xxiv,  887. 
De  Tocqueville,  xvi,  792. 
Detroit,  Public  Schools,  xix,  894. 
De  venter.  School,  v,  865.  [837. 

Devotional  Exercises,  xvil,  34, 309;  xxiii, 963;  xxlv, 
Dewey,  Chester,  Memoir,  xv,  880.  U^SO,  v,  17. 

Dewlt,  G.  A.,  High  School  for  Girls,  Providence, 
Derrv,  N.  H.,  Adams  Female  Academy,  1824,  x,  666. 
Dialectics,  xxlv,  837. 
Dialogic  Method,  vli,  721. 
Diary,  School,  xx.  770. 
Dick.  Bemiest,  xvii,  21. 

Dickins,  Pictures  of  Schools  and  Teachers,  I.  S. 
Dickinson,  Philosophy  of  Teaching,  xvii,  881. 
Dickinson  College,  xxlv,  150 ;  S.  v.  654. 
Dictionaries,  xvT,  86 ;  xxlll,  968. 
Didactics,  xvil,  80. 

Diet,  v,  865;  vlll,  682;  xl,  615,  656;  xxili,  961. 
Diesterweg.  A.,  xvii,  21 ;  xx,  770.  [xi,  28. 

Differences,  Resemblances,  Relations  of  Things, 
Digest  of  Rules  for  City  Schools,  xix,  417. 
DlJon,  School  of  Art,  xxl,  604.  [8.  V.  8. 

Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  and  Arithmetic,  xvii,  219 ; 
Dinter,  xvil,  21. 
Diocesan  Schools  in  Ireland,  xv,  830 ;  xxiv,  678. 

Training,  in  England,  x,  761. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  xxlv,  837.  [xx,  770. 

Diploma,  Attendance  and  Proflciency,  xlx,  804; 
Director,  School,  xlx,  651.  [296. 

Disputation  In  University  Instruction,  vi,  24;  xidi, 
Discipline,  School,  xvii,  27;  xxil,  906. 

Richards,  Manual,  x,  607. 
Discipline,  Mental,  xix,  894. 
Discipline,  Militarv,  xxiii,  961;  xvii,  784. 
Dismission,  xix,  437. 
Disraeli,  xvii.  21 ;  xxiii,  963. 
Dissenters,  Admission  to  Universities,  I.  8. 
District  of  Columbia,  xvlll,  mi;  xlx,  146. 

Soeclal  Report,  Barnard,  xlx,  6. 

Plan  of  School  Organization,  xix,  187. 

Art.  Galleries,  Ac.,  xlx,  725. 

Colleges— Columbian— Georgetown,  69,  807. 


Colored  Pop.,  Schools  and  Education,  xix,  893. 
District,  or  Rural  Schools,  xx,  770 ;  [31,  831. 

District  Schools  as  they  were,  v,  865 ;  xill,  886 ;  xvii, 
Disturbance  of  a  School,  a  legal  offence,  xlx,  438. 
Divinity,  Professorships  In  Am.  Colleges,  S.V.  478. 
Dix,  John  A.,  Educational  Views,  xlli,  848. 
Dlx,  Miss  D.  L.,  X,  608. 
Dixon,  W.  H.,  Swiss  Schools,  xxlll,  664. 
Doane,  G.  W.,  Slate  and  Education,  xvii,  21. 
Doccndo  Dlscimns,  x,  623 ;  xvii,  408. 
Doctor,  Degree,  xxii,  907;  xxiv,  837. 
Doing  and  Telling,  ix,  421. 
Dole,  I.,  English  Dictionary,  xvii,  21. 
Dollar  Institution,  Scotland,  xxii,  490. 
DOlllnger,  Universities,  Past  and  Present,  xx,  770. 
DomeHtlc  Economy,  ix,  240;  xx,  770. 

Consequences  of  Neglected,  I.  8. 

Beecher's  Text  Book,  I.  S. 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  x,  771. 

MillUry  Orphan  Schools,  xll,  338. 
Domestic  Life  and  Education,  xxlv,  887. 
Dominic,  and  Dominicans,  xxlv,  837. 
Domlnus,  In  University  Parlance,  xxii,  806. 
Don»*.  University  term,  I.  8. 
Donaldson,  Jam\ts,  Educational  Views,  I.  8.  481. 

Science  of  Education,  481. 

Public  Primary  School,  488. 

Revised  Code,  496. 
Donaldson,  J.  W.,  xvil,  21  ;  xxiii.  964. 
Donaldson's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  I.  S. 
Donatus,  v,  865;  xl,  615;  xxlv,  108. 

Grerman  Interlinear,  xi,  161. 
Dorpat,  University,  xx,  770. 
Dorchester.  Early  Grammar  School,  xvi,  792. 
Dort,  Synod,  Christian  Education,  v,  77. 
Doty,  D..  xix,  895. 

Doubs,  School  of  Watchmaking,  xxi,  480. 
Doual,  A.,  German  Schools,  in  U.  8.,  xix,  806. 
Dowse,  Thomas,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  88. 
Draper,  Lynian  C.,  Memoir,  and  Portrait,  I.  8. 
Dramatic  Performances,  v,  865 ;  xvii,  828. 
Drawing,  Kinds  and  Methods,  xvi,  27,  828;  xix, 

895;  XX,  770:  xxi,  803;  xxiii,  964. 
Drawing,  for  Girls,  x,  687. 
Drawlng-out  Process,  v,  865 ;  ix,  616. 
Dresden.  School  System,  xlx,  895. 

Military  and  Special  Schook),  xxi,  808. 
Dress,  xl.  615 ;  xxlll,  964. 

Dringenberg,  xvil,  88.  [688. 

Drunkenness,  to  be  guarded  against,  xi,  616 ;  I.  8. 
Druids,  Schools  of,  xx,  770. 
Dublin,  Schools  and  Museums,  xxii,  907;  xxiii, 

625  •  xxiv,  827. 
Dublin  University,  and  Trinity  College,  I.  8. 
Dubuque,  Public  Schools,  xix,  895. 
Dubuis,  System  of  Drawing,  xxi,  616. 
Du  Bartas,  xxili.  964. 
Ducpetieux,  Reform  Schools,  xvii,  21. 
Dudley,  Mrs.,  Obsevatory,  xvii,  21,  88. 
Duellmg.  In  German  Universities,  vi,  67 ;  vil,  724. 
Duff,  Grant,  xvil,  595;  I.  S. 
Duffleld,  D.  B.,  State  and  Education,  xvil,  21. 
Dula,  School  Reform  in  Lucerne,  xx,  91). 
Dumb  Philosopher,  Defoe's,  I.  8.  430. 
Dumft-ies,  Burgh  School,  xix,  716. 
Dummer,  Academy,  and  Master  Moody,  xvi.  410. 
Dnmmer,  William.  Bene&ction  to  Bvfleld,  S.V.  862. 
Dumont,  P.  Normal  Schools.  Ill,  896. 
Dunbar,  Burgh  School,  xix,  895. 
Dundee,  Burgh  School,  xlx,  895. 
Dunn,  Henry,  Manual  of  Methods,  I,  771 ;  xvii,  21. 

American  Etlition— Gallaudet,  I,  428,  771. 
Dnnnell,  M.  H.,  xvii,  21. 
Dungal,  xxlv,  .360. 

Duns  Scotns,  Memoir  and  Influence,  I.  8. 
Dunster,  Henry,  First  Provident  of  Harvard,  ix,  180. 
Dupanloup,  Studious  Women,  xvil,  623. 
Durham,  University,  I.  S. 
Duniy,  Secondary  Special  Schools,  xx,  770;  xxlll, 

48,  xxiv ;  887. 
Dutch  W.  I.  Company,  Ed.  Policy,  8.  V.  348. 
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Daty,Yiil,38;  xziii,  964. 

DuBt  and  ABhe«,  BeneflMtion,  I.  S. 

Dasfteldorf.  xxii,  869.  Fxxii,  596. 

DnsMltbal  Abbey  and  Count  von  der  Recke,  ii,  381 ; 

Dwelle,  Early  Maker  of  School  Apparatas,  x,  IM. 

Dwelling  Hoase  for  Teacher,  zx,  770. 

Dwight,  Edmund,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvli,  21. 

Dwigfat,  Francis,  xTii.  SI. 

Dwight,  Henry  E.,  xvii,  641. 

Dwight,  Mary,  xvii,  21. 

Study  of  Art  ii,  256;  Drawing,  v,  866. 
Dwight  School,  Piano,  v,  866. 
Dwight,  Theodore,  Schoolmaster' b  Friend,  i,  791. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  xvii,  21.  828. 
Dyce,  W.,  Schools  of  Design,  xxii,  48. 

Art  and  Fashion  in  Design,  44. 

Ear.  How  Trained,  v,  866. 

Early  Christian  Schools,  xxiv,  337. 

Early  School  Books,  xxiv,  19. 

Early  Rising,  xxiii,  9M;  xvii.  689. 

Early  Training,  x\'ii,  18;  xxiii,  964. 

Earnestness,  xxiil,  964. 

Easton,  Lafayette  College,  Pardee  Hall,  I.  S. 

Eating,  xxiii,  964. 

Eaton,  Amos,  vi,  317;  S.  V.  253. 

Eaton,  Horace,  xvii.  21. 

Eaton,  John,  Commissioner  of  Education,  S.V.  546. 

Statistical  Tables  for  1878,  648. 
Eaton,  Nathaniel,  ix,  lau. 

Eaton,  Theophilus,  xvii,  38,  216.  [xx,  770. 

Etdesiasticai  School  Authorities,  v,  863;  xvii,  627; 
Ecclesiastics  as  Teachers,  xvii.  Si,  95,  219,  614. 
Economical  Science,  Lessons  in,  x,  106. 
Economics  and  Finance,  Faculty,  ix,  106 ;  xxii,  847. 
Ecuador,  xviii,  810. 
Bdgeworth,  Maria,  xvii,  21. 
Edinbargh,  v,  865. 

University,  xvii,  83;  xxiv,  819. 

Grammar  Schools,  xix,  716 ;  xxii,  907. 

Normal  Schools,  x,  583,  764. 

Sessional  School,  ix,  219. 

llitfh  School,  ix.  221 :  xxii,  907. 

Endowments  for  Education,  I.  S. 
Education,  v,  866. 

Defined,  xvii.  18;  xxiii,  964. 

Auhorisms  and  Suggestions,  xvii,  18. 

Biography,  xvii,  liST 

Benefoctors,  xvii,  37. 

Individual  Views,  xvii,  19. 

Methods,  xvii,  27. 

Systems,  xvii,  31,  82,  xxi,  770. 

Physical,  xvii,  85. 

Moral,  xvii,  34. 

Reformatory,  x^ii,  34. 

Technical,  xxi,  801. 

Military,  xxiii,  949. 

Superior,  xxiv,  9. 

Liberal,  I.  S.  467. 

Universal,  i,  785. 
Education  and  the  State,  v,  886 ;  xvii,  18 ;  xv,  890. 
Edson,  II.  R.,  Memoir,  xvi,  750. 
Edson,  T.,  Memoir  of  Colbum,  xvii,  21. 
Edward  VI,  Etlucational  Endowments,  viii,  270. 
Edwards,  B.  B.,  xvii.  21. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  Rules  of  Conduct,  I.  S. 
Edwards,  N.  W.,  xvii,  21.  [89. 

Edwards,  R.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  21 ;  xvii. 

Educational  Views,  x\ii,  21. 
Eggleston,  N.  II.,  Villages  and  Village  Life,  I.  S. 
Egypt,  xviii,  806. 

Eichbeiigri  Musical  Studies,  xxi,  124. 
Eichom,  Ministry  of  Pub.  Ins.,  xx,  414;  xxiii,  444. 
Einsidlen,  xxiv,  838. 
Eisenach,  xix,  706. 
Eisleben,  Normal  Seminary,  xiv,  218. 
Elbcrfeld,  xxii,  850. 

Eldena,  xxi,  210.  (1.  S. 

Eldon,  Lord  Chancellor,  School  and  College  Life. 
Elementary  Schools,  xvii,  ,31;  xix,  401;  xxi,  771); 

City  Organixations,  xix,  77, 417, 619.  [xxii,  388. 


Elgin,  Lord,  American  School  Systems,  xril,  21. 
Elgin  Latin  School,  xix,  16 ;  xxii,  469,  479. 

Music,  or  Sang  School,  1604,  xxii,  479. 
Eliot,  John,  V,  123 ;  xii,  549. 
Eliot,  Samuel,  xvii,  21. 
Eliot,  S.  A.,  xvii,  21 ;  xxiv,  838. 
Eliot,  C.  W.,  The  New  Education,  1. 8. 
Elizabeth,  Oueen,  v,  866. 
Ellipses,  and  Elliptical  Method,  ix,  688. 
Ellis,  William,  x,  764;  xxii,  178. 
Elocution,  iii,  332;  v,  806; 
Eloquence,  Training  for,  vii,  203 ;  xxiv,  888. 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  Governor,  xvii,  483. 
Emerson,  G.  B.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvIl,  80. 

Educational  Views,  xvii,  21 ;  xix,  484, 1.  S. 
Emerson,  Joseph,  Female  Education,  x,  662. 
Emerson,  R.  W.,  Studies  and  Conduct,  I.  S. 
Emerson,  F.,  Ventilation,  ix,688. 
Emile  Rousseau's  System  of  Education,  \,  88S. 
Emilie,  Daughter  of  Basedow,  v,  491. 
Emotion,  iii,  49. 

Emulation,  v,  866;  xiii,  867;  xiv,  819;  xxiii,  9M. 
Encouragements,  x>ii,  29 ;  xviii,  964;  xxiil,  064. 
Encyclopedia  of  Education,  v,  866 ;  I.  S.  40. 
Endowments,  Educational,  v,  866 ;  xxiii,  480,  BSB. 

Dangers,  and  Objections,  xxii,  608. 

English,  xvii,  81. 

American,  xvii,  31 ;  xxiv,  888. 

Irish,  XV,  830;  xvii,  41. 

Scotch,  xxii.  466,  488,  496. 
Engineering,  Schools,  xxi,  803;  xxiii,  888. 
England,  xviii,  811 ;  v,  860. 

Elementary  Schools,  xvii,  81 ;  x|dv,  828. 
Under  Education  Department,  xxiv,  661. 
Under  School  Boards,  xxiv,  661. 
Church  of  England  School  Work,  I.  8. 

Secondary  or  Grammar,  xvii,  32. 

Superior,  xvii,  33;  xxiv,  848;  I.  S. 

Supplementary,  xvii,  35. 

Scientific,  xvii,  33;  xxii,  9. 

Normal,  xvii,  30;  xxii,  80. 

Reform,  xvii,  34. 

Militarj',  xxiii,  529,  958. 

Education  Department,  ii,  234 ;  xxiv,  660. 

Revised  Code,  I.  S. 

Fine  Art  and  Research,  xxii,  38.  41. 

Female  Education,  xxiii.  3G9;  Recent.  I.  S. 
English  Home  Life  and  Training.  I.  S.  885. 
English  language,  v,  af»6 ;  xvii,  28. 

Pedagogy,  xxiii,  177,  419;  xxiv,  838. 
English  View  of  Foreign  Schools  and  Education. 

American— «><?  Eli^in,  Fraser,  Reed,  Rigg. 

French— w'^  Amoul.  [Kay. 

German— /?e«^  Arnold,  Pattison.  Greenwood, 

Holland— tfe*'  Chambers,  Nicholi. 

Swiss — 9ee  Arnold,  Dixon.  Kay. 
English  High  School,  xix,  439. 
EpEori,  V,  &iC ;  xx,  770. 
Epictetus,  viii,  683 ;  x,  764. 
Epicurus,  School  of,  xxiv,  83S. 
Episcopal  Seminaries,  xvl,  691 ;  I.  S. 
Equality  of  School  Privileges,  v,  866. 
Erasmus,  Desidcrius,  xvii,  21 :  xxiii,  964. 

Educational  Work.  x\i,  793. 
Erasmus  Hall  Academy,  xxiv,  148. 
Erasmus  Smith's  Foundation,  xxiv,  115. 
Erfurt,  University,  xxiv,  116. 

Lectures  in  1449,  vi,  54. 
Erlgeua  Scotus,  xxiv,  360. 
Erlangen,  University,  \ii.  721 ;  xix,  896. 
Ernest  the  Pious,  xx,  576. 

School  Method  by  Reyher.  xx,  677.      [xx,  584. 
Ernest,  II,  School  Reforms  in  Gotha  Aitenbaiig 

Ilaun's  Common  School  Method,  xx,  586. 
Emcsti.  J.  A.,  Memoir,  v,  752. 
Essex  Countv  Teachers'  Association,  xv,  609. 
Esteem  of  Others,  ix.  638;  xxiii,  964. 
Estienue.  Advice  to  Teachers,  xxiii,  46. 
Ethics,  v,  866 ;  xxiii,  511. 
Eton  College,  viii,  (i88;  Army  Class,  xxiii,  508. 

Expenses  in  1560,  v,  b66. 
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Bthnologr,  Amertcaii,  iril,  434. 

XncsnU,  Dr  CommaoiDnitlaii  M  OxIOnl,  I.  8. 

Europa.  jvltl,  810. 
BDBtochium.  iiIt.  BS3. 

Evening  Hour  or  a  Hermlt-~reBUlDul,  t1.  1« 
Evealng  Schoote,  t.  SK  ;  ill.  BBS ;  ui.  BOS. 
Everett,  Aleundar.  H,,  iiil,  II. 
Bverolt,  David,  '■  You'd  Scano  Krpect,"  Ac ,  t, 
Bvemt,  Edmrd,  HemolTUd  Fortnli.  xrll,  8 
BdotBtloml  Viaw-  ■■  ""■  — '■  "• 


,  t.sn;  Edil,  9«. 

DDlianlly.  ivll.  WS. 
AdmlHlnn,  nil),  gsi,  Sfti. 
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Idaho,  Territon-.  r\iii.  812. 
Idiotic  aud  Foo>)lc  Mind«»d  Children,  xvil,  Si. 
Ignatius  de  Loyola,  v,  213;  xiv,  450. 
Ignorance,  Popular,  xix,  tS3;  I.  S.  401. 
lflinoi«,  xvii.  81,  83:  xviil,  812;  xix,  899. 

CtmHtitational  Provisions,  xvil,  107. 

Cktmmon  Schools,  v,  870 ;  xxlv,  839. 

Academies,  Colleges,  v,  870. 

Teaciiers  Associations,  xvii,  36. 

Normal  University,  xvii,  745;  S.  V.  57. 

Industrial  University,  8.  V.  I.,  145,  8W,  570. 

Legal  Status,  and  Schools  of  Negroes,  xix,  809. 
Illiteracy,  National,  Leigh's  Tables,  xix,  899. 

Census  of  1870,  xxlv,  839. 
Illiteracy,  of  Dlflerent  Countries,  xxlv,  839 ;  I.  S. 
Illustration,  Office  of,  \i,  318. 
Imagination,  iii,  53;  v.  870;  x,  1^,  165;  xxiii,  966. 
Imitation,  Instinct,  xxiii,  966. 

Habit,  and  Power,  ill,  55. 
Imperial  Roman  Schools,  xxlv,  839. 
Incorporated  Society,  for  Protestant  Schools,  Ire- 
land, XV.  731. 
Indexes  to  American  Journal  of  Ed.,  xvii,  17,  37. 

National  Series  and  General,  I.  S.,  49. 
India,  British,  x^iii,  812. 
India  Service,  Competition  Service,  xxii,  148. 
Indiana^  l»ublic  Schools,  xvii,  31,  829;  xviU,  812. 

Constitutional  Provison,  xvii,  115. 

Common  Schools,  v,  870;  xxlv,  839. 

Academies  and  Colleges,  v,  870;  xxiv,  833. 

Normal  School,  xvii,  30,  822. 

Conventions  and  Associations,  xvii,  30. 

Agricultural  College,  S.  V.  I.  570. 

Legal  Status  and  Scliools  of  Negroes,  xix,  899. 
Indians,  American.  Early  Schools,  v,  870 ;  S.  V.  486. 

Historical  Development,  ix,  136;  I.  S. 
Individual  Teaching,  v,  871. 
Inductive  Method,  ^-iii,  684 ;  x,  398.  408. 
Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools,  iii,  817 ;  I.  8. 
Industrial  Drawing  and  Design,  xxi,  804;  xxii.  52. 
Industrial  Element  in  Schools,  x,  765;  xxi,  804. 
Industrial  Schools,  xvi,  3:J:  xxi,  804. 
Infant  Schools  and  Instruction,  x\ii.  28;  xix,  899. 

Home  and  Colonial  Society,  ix,  449. 

Oswego  Training  School,  xii,  5<I5. 

Kindergarten  System,  xix.  612;  I.  S.  471. 
Infant  School,  Origin,  x,  352;  I.  S. 
Influence  is  not  Government— Washington,  xi,  257. 
Influence,  Unconscious— Bnshnell,  xxili,  960. 

Power  of  Character— Tluntinct^n,  v.  870. 
Ingoldstadt,  Univer-*itv,  vi,  818;  xix,  «99. 

Bull  of  Pius  n.  Establishing,  vi,  52. 

Lectures  in  Faculty  of  Arts,  1472.  vi,  52. 
Ingraham,  J..  Primary' Schools,  x,  719;  xvii,  23. 

Sunday  Schools,  xv,  707. 
Inns  of  (-ohrt— Rise,  Design  aud  Perversion,  I.  S. 

Plan  of  Legal  University,  i,  886. 
Innsnruck.  University,  v,  871. 
Inquiries  on  Visiting  a  School,  v,  871. 
Inspection,  and  Inspectors,  v,  871 ;  ix,  638. 

Austria,  ix,  593 ;  xvii,  146. 

Baden,  x,  207. 

Bavaria,  viii,  513. 

Belgium,  xxii,  887. 

France,  xx,  772. 

England,  x,  342. 

Ireland,  iv,  .%9. 

Holland,  xiv,  690,  820. 

Hesse,  xiv,  413. 

Italy.  XX,  l.W. 

Portugal,  XX,  519. 

Prussia,  viii,  407,  428. 

Russia,  XX,  469,  485. 

Scotland,  xxiv.  604. 

Switzerland,  xx,  772. 

Turkev,  xx,  27. 

Wurtemberg.  xx.  a55,  686. 

United  States—^*  each  State,  xxiv,  225. 
Inspection  of  Objects,  Habit,  ii,  324. 


Institute  of  France,  xx,  658. 

Institutes  for  Teachers,  Historical,  xv,  887. 

Intellectual  In-ritrnctitm  and  Training,  xvii,  28. 

Interlinear  Versions,  vi,  588. 

Intermediate  Schools,  x,  598 ;  xiv,  654  ;  xx,  609. 

International  Criticism,  see  American,  £nj;li«b, 

French,  (iterman,  &c. 
International  ExliibiUon,  xxii,  908. 
International  Series  of  A.  J.  £.,  xxiv,  &15 ;  I.  S. 
Interrogation,  Method,  ii,  325;  x,  765.        [xH.  733. 
Intuition,  and  Intuitional  Methods,  v,  871 ;  viH,  684; 
Investigation.  Faculty  and  Habit,  v,  871. 
lona  Monastery,  xxiv,  741. 
Ionian  Islands,  xxiii,  407. 
Iowa,  Public  Schools,  xvii,  81,  829;  xviii,  819. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  154. 

Common  Schools,  v.  871 ;  xxiv,  889. 

Academies  and  Colleges,  v,  871 ;  8.  V. 

Normal  School,  xv-U,  86;  S.  V. 

Agricultural  College,  8.  V.  154,  570. 

Conventitms  and  Associations,  xvi,  745. 
Ipswich  (Mass.),  Early  Free  School,  xii,  536. 
Ipswich  Grammar  School,  Wolsey^e  Flan  of  Stadiee, 
Ireland,  xviii,  811.  [vU,  487. 

National  Schools,  xvil,  81,  82. 

Regulations  of  National  Board.  1856,  It,  385. 

Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  xv,  TdO. 

English  Educational  Policy,  xxiv,  839. 

Oncen*s  Colleges  and  University,  xvil,  33.    Q^. 

I  niversities--DubIin  and  Catholic,  xxiv,  839; 

Agricul.,  and  other  Special,  viii,  684;  xxii,  906. 
Irish  SchoUrs  in  England  and  France,  xxiv,  889. 
Irish  Schoolmaster— Hood,  v,  871. 
Irregular  Attendance,  v.  871. 
Isocrates,  School  of,  xxiv,  4<)2 ;  xxiii,  27. 
Isodore.  and  Elarly  Spanish  Pedagogy,  xxlv;  I.  S. 

Alfonzo  X.  and  his  School  Code  of  1254, 1.  S. 
Italy,  Public  Schools,  xvii,  31 :  xviii,  813 ;  xx,  772, 

Kingdom  of  Italy,  xx.  7T2 ;  xxi,  804. 

Schools  of  Ancient  Rome,  xxiv,  839. 

Early  Christ'n  Schools— Cassiodoms,  xxiv,  621. 

Monastic  School.  Monte  Cassino,  xxiv,  5i6. 

Mediaeval  Universities,  Savign^,  xxii.  273. 

Svstem  of  Public  Schools,  xvli,  31. 

Technical  and  Special  Schools,  xxi,  804. 

Universities,  1870,  xx,  183. 

MiliUrv  and  .Vaval  Schools,  xxiii,  967. 
Italy,  and  the  Italians— F.  Von  Raumer,  xvi,  689. 
Itard,  labors  for  Idiocy,  v,  871. 
Itinerant  Schools,  Nor>vay,  viii,  296. 

Sweden,  xxii,  703. 
Ives,  M.  B.,  Memoir,  v,  871. 
Ives,  Robert  E.,  Memoir. 

Jacksonville,  Lailies  Society,  xvli,  70. 

Jacobi,  l*edagogy,  x,  765. 

Jacobs,  F..  Method  of  Teaching  I^atin.  xvii,  23. 

Jacotot,  and  his  Method,  x\ii,  2:);  I.  S. 

Jahn,  F.  L.,  Turning  System,  x\ii,  23.  [I.  S. 

James  I,  Parliamentary  Franchise  to  Universities, 

James  I,  Sch(K>ls  in  Viriirinia.  S.  V.  345. 

Royal  Free  Sch(H>ls  in  Ireland,  xv,  724. 
Jame-^on,  Mrs.,  Occupations  of  Women,'Xvii,  28. 

Siftters  of  Charity,  v,  8T2. 
Janitor.  Rules  respecting,  xix,  445. 
Janua  Linguarum  of  Bateus,  v.  871. 
Janua  Reserata  Lininiarum,  v,  871.  [xxii,  .336. 

Jardin  des  Plantes,  u,  96 ;  Museum  of  Nat.  History, 
Jardine.  G.,  Philosophy  of  £kiucation,  v,  871. 
Jarr>',  General.  Military  School,  xxiii,  5G0. 
Jarva,  xviii,  812. 

Jarvis,  E.,  Education  and  Insanity,  xvii,  28. 
Jay,  John,  Education  and  the  State,  xv,  1.3. 
Jeflerson,  Thomas,  Memoir  and  School  Work,  1. 8. 

Educational  Views,  xvii,  28;  xix.  900. 

Declaration  of  Independence.  1.  S. 
Jena,  University  aud  Scho«>ls.  xix.  900;  xx,  772. 

Student  Life— Raumer,  vii,  726. 
Jerome,  St.,  Letter  on  Female  Education.  x\'il,  28. 
Jesuits  and  their  Schools,  xvii,  28;  xx,  77>l. 

Constitutions  of  Loyola,  I.  S. 
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Jewell,  F,  S..  TeMbiogu  ■  PrDtHiiilaD,  ivll. 
Jewlah  SUdentP  at  UulTenUleo.  1.  8. 
Jewi>,  and  Uidr  Bdnullnual  PoIIct.  ivll,  IB. 
Mo»D»,  inclllirtPedBsngy  orOldTesI.,  I, 
Jnlm  ofRavennii.  vM.  MS. 
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Lange,  R.,  EdncatloiiBl  Work,  xvil,  28. 

Large  Schools,  v,  873. 

Language,  Command  of  Native,  zxili,  960. 

Languages,  Study  of,  v,  873;  xix,  637;  xxil,  900; 

xxiii,  966. 
Lansing,  State  Agricaltnral  College,  S.  V.  367. 
Las  Ca»a9,  Missions  to  the  Indians,  xxiv.  866. 
Lastadle,  IMmary  Normal  School,  xlv,  193. 
Lateran  Council  in  1816,  xx,  773. 
Latbrop,  J.,  Address  in  1818,  xv,  600. 
Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough,  1648,  x,  834. 
Latin  Grammar,  xvi,  670. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature,  vi,  638 :  xvii,  28, 
829:  xix,  900;  xx,  773;  xxii,  908;  xxiii,  966. 

Relations  to  Christianity,  xxlv,  40. 

Subject  of  Study  in  Schools,  xxiii,  966. 

Methods  of  Instruction,  xvii,  38. 

Value  to  English  Scholars— Macauhiy,  I.  S.  464. 
Latin  Plays,  Acting,  y,  678;  xxiv,  889. 
Latin  Schools,  Old,  xvii,  83;  xix,  900;  Scotland, 

xxii,  906;  Germany,  xxiii,  966. 
Latin  Versification,  xxii,  486. 
Land,  Archbishop,  and  the  Universities,  I.  S. 
Lauenberg,  Public  Schools,  xx,  773. 
Lanreation,  Scotch,  xxiv,  889. 
Laval  University,  v,  873. 
Lavater,  and  Basedow — GoBthe,  v,  873. 

Marks  of  a  Good  Convereer,  xxiii,  184. 
Law.  and  Legal  Profession,  xxiv,  966. 

Advice  on  the  Study,  I.  S. 
Law  Schools,  Ancient,  xxiv,  889. 
Law  Schools,  in  Medmval  Universities,  xxii,  277. 

Law  Lectures  at  Bologna,  xxii,  387. 

Faculty  and  Profession  in  Scotland,  xxiv,  797. 

University  Proposed  in  London,  xvii,  38;  I.  S. 
Law  Schools,  American,  xviii,  308,  S.  V.  6d4. 

Historical  Development,  S.  V. ;  I.  S. 
Laws  respecting  Elementary  Schools,  xvii,  81. 

Connecticut,  of  1660, 1701-1799,  v,  116. 
.  Massachusetts,  of  1&43-1(M9,  1670,  1693,  1789, 
1827,  xxiv,  «97.  [700. 

Holland.  Laws  of  1806,  xiv,  667;  of  1867,  xxiv, 

Prussia,  17<i3,  xxii.  861,  8«9. 

Saxc  Gotha,  1863,  xxii.  894. 

Austria,  1774,  87!) ;  of  1869,  886. 

England,  of  1870,  xxlv,  ♦J59. 

Saxony,  of  1589.  vi,  482. 

Norway,  xxiii,  632. 

Zurich,  XAii,  527. 

Argovia,  xxiii,  638. 

Sweden,  xxiii,  636. 

Wurtembnrg,  of  1559,  xl,  426. 
Lawrence,  Amop,  Benefactions,  v,  872. 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  v,  872. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  v,  872 ;  xxiv,  461. 
Lawrence,  William,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  v,  872. 

Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  v,  872. 
Leach,  D.,  Providence  Schools,  xvii,  23. 

Plans  for  Village  Schools,  v,  9T2. 
Learned  Societies,  xxii,  908;  xxiii.  966. 
Learning  and  Experience,  xxiii,  447. 
Learning  and  Teaching,  xxiii,  966;  I.  S.  478, 498. 
Leather  Strap,  in  Pnnfshment,  I.  S.  326. 
Lea\ing,  or  Final  Examinationn,  xix,  646;  xxii, 

Originated  with  Humboldt,  xix,  899.  [848. 

Lecture  and  the  Book,  in  Teaching,  v,  270,  775; 

xxiii  966. 
Lecture  Fee  in  Old  Universities,  xxii,  908. 
Lecture  School,  in  Scotland,  xxii,  466.         [76, 292. 
Lectures,  Instruction  by,  xvii.  aB;  xx,  772;  xxii, 
Lectures,  Popular— American  System,  v,  873. 

Historical  Development,  I.  S. 

See  Everett,  Grlscom,  Holbrook.  Silliman. 
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Natural  Consequences,  xvii,  28;  xi,  619. 
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Nautical  Schools,  xvll,  81;  xxl.  909.  [481. 

Naval  Schools,  for  War,  xvii,  84;  xxlll,907:  xxiv. 
Naval  Architecture,  xxl,  805;  xxii,  909;  xxlll,  967. 
Naval  Eugincers,  xxi,  805;  xxiii,  967. 
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Nautical  and  Navigation  Scliools,  xvll,  84;  xix, 

mi',  xxiii.  1M)7;  xxiv,  iMl. 
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Constitutional  Provision,  xvll.  121. 

Common  Schools,  xvii,  s30;  xxiv,  840. 

Normal  School,  S.  V.  578. 

Colleges.  S.  V.  552. 
Neckar,  Madame,  x,  7r»<J ;  xxiii,  967. 
Needle  Work  in  English  School,  x,  766:  xix,  9a3; 
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Neff,  Joseph,  Earliest  Pcslalozziau  In  V.  S.  xli,  781. 
Neglected  Education,  Remedies  for.  xxiii,  193. 
Neglected  Children,  Schools  for,  xx,  773. 
Negro.  African,  and  Colored  Schools,  xix,  201,  801. 

Historical  Development,  L  S. 
New  York  in  1701,  xix.  361. 
South  Carolina  in  1713,  S.  V.  .358. 
Philadelphia  in  1750,  xix,  374. 
Negro,  Legal  Status  in  the  Several  States,  xix,  801. 

Freedmen  and  Colored  Schools,  xix,  893. 
Neo-Plntonist  and  Eclectics,  xxiv,  167. 
Nervous  Svstem.  as  affected  by  Teaching,  I.  S. 
Netherlands,  xvlii,  816. 
Neuchatel,  Cantonal  Schools,  xx,  773. 

Colleges,  Academies,  Ac,  xx,  93. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  xxl,  742. 
Nevada,  xvlii,  8U>. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  123. 

Elementary  Instruction,  xxiv,  840;  S.V. 

Normal  School,  S.  V. 

Common  Schools,  xxiv,  840. 
New  Bedford  Public  Schools,  xix,  9a3. 
New  Britain  State  Normal  School,  x,  49. 
New  Brunswick,  v,  876;  xvlii.  581. 
New  Brunswick  College,  N.  J.,  xxiv. 


New  England,  Early  Free  Schoola,  xrii,  83,  149; 
S.V.  846. 

Common  Schools,  iv,  868 ;  xrii,  81 ;  zxIt,  SS8. 

Academics,  xvi,  408. 

Female  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  8.  V.  465. 

Town,  Grammar  Schools,  xvii,  82;  8.  V.  847. 

CoUeges,  v,  876;  xiv,  867:  8.  V.  471,  M7. 

Professional  Schools,  xvlii,  904;  8.  V.  477. 

Primer  and  School  Books,  v,  889;  8.  V.  540. 

Educational  Societies,  xix,  908;  8.  V. 
Now  and  Old— Conflict,  xix.  908.  [880. 

New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of  Teaching,  xvii. 
New  Gymnastics— Lewis,  xxii.  28. 
New  Haven  Public  Schools,  xvii,  81 ;  xix,  iXR. 

Early  Attention  to  Schools— Davenport,  xi,877. 
^    School  Code  of  1656— Hopkins  School,  !▼,  866. 

Yale  College— History,  &c.,  xvii,  88 ;  xxiv,  810. 
New  Hampshire,  xvill,  816 ;  v,  876. 

Constltntional  Provision,  xvii,  90.  [8.  V. 

Historical  Data  of  Schools,  xvii,  39;  xxiv,  840. 

Common  School  System  in  1873,  xxiv,  84 ;  o-Y.* 

State  Teachers'  Association,  xvii,  36. 

Academies,  High  Schools,  &c.,  8.  V.^ 

Superior  Instruction,  and  P^rofesflonal,  8.  V. 
New  Jersey,  xvii,  82 ;  v,  877 ;  xviil,  817. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  92. 

Elementary  Instmction,  xxiv,  840.        [80,  (^80. 

Training  and  Improvement  of  Teachers,  xvii. 

Legal  Status  of  the  Negro,  xix,  903. 

Common  Schools,  xxiv,  290. 

Academies  and  Colleges,  xxiv,  840. 

Normal  Schools  and  Insta.,  v,  877;  xvii,  30, 880. 

State  Teachers*  Associations,  xvi,  729. 
New  London,  Public  Schools,  v,  877. 
New  Mexico,  v,  877;  xvlii,  817. 
New  Orleans  Public  Schools,  xix,  908;  v,  877. 
New  South  Wales,  xvill,  817. 
New  Testament,  xxiii,  967. 
New  Y'ork,  Historical  DaU,  v,  877;  xvili.  817. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  99. 

Elementary  Schools,  v,  877;  xxiv,  840. 

Ac-ademies  and  High  Schools,  xvii,  82. 

Colleges  and  Universities,  xvii,  83 ;  xxiv.  840. 

Spccml  and  Profesnional  Schools,  xvii,  88. 

Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  S.  V.  189,253. 

Libraries.  S.  V.  608,  585,  588. 

N<»rmal  Schools,  xvll,  30,  830;  S.  V.  678. 

School  Architecture,  xxiv,  841. 

Teachers  Associations,  xv,  831 :  x\ii,  86. 
New  York  City,  Public  Schools,  v,  877 ;  xix,  908. 

Public  School  Society,  x.  748. 

High  School  Society,  \iil,  833. 

Citv  ('oUege,  xix,  519. 

Socletv  of  Teachers.  1811,  xv.  808, 

Girfr'  High  School— Normal  College,  xxiv,  665. 

Educational  Institutions,  I.  S. 

School  Architecture,  v,  877;  xvll,  86;  xxiv,  644. 
New  Zealand,  xvill,  817. 
Newark  Public  Scliools.  xix,  903. 
Newburyport,  Putnam  Free  School,  v,  881. 

Contested  Right  to  tax  for  Girls  High  School, 
New  Castle,  School  of  Science.  I.  S.  [I.  8. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  Memoir,  xvll,  778;  I.  8. 
Newfoundland,  v,  877. 
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Redwood  Library.  S.  V.  688. 

Townsend  Popular  Library,  S.  V. 
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Newton,  Richard,  Hart  Hall,  I.  S. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  xvll,  37 ;  I.  S. 
Nlbclungen,  Lay  of,  vii,  417. 
Nicaragua,  v,  877;  xviil,  817. 
NlcholTs,  G.,  Schools  In  Holland,  xlv,  685,  099. 
Nicole,  Pierre,  Port  Royal  Logic,  I.  8. 
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Sixth  Form,  in  Rugby,  iv,  660. 

Hoole'B  Grammar  Scliool  1«60,  zvii,  S90. 

Woolpey'e  StndieB  for  16S9,  vii,  400. 
Slade,  W.,  Edacatl!>n  in  the  West,  xvii,  2K.      [907. 
Slavery.  Relations  to  Schoolt*  and  Education,  xix, 
Sleep,  Attention  to,  by  Students,  v,  884;  xxUi,  860. 
Slow  and  Sure— Hasten  Slowlv,  I.  S.  4<tt,  443. 
Small,  Prof.,  Jeffernon's  Teacher,  I.  8. 
Smattering  of  Knowledge,  xxiii,  060. 
Smiles,  S.,  Thrift— Self-help— Character, 
Smith,  Adam,  zvii,  »;  xxil.  Oil. 
Smith,  African  School  at  Boston,  xix,  857. 
Smith,  Bishop,  Visit  to  Radleigh  School,  xvii,  25. 
Smith  Charities,  Agricultural  t^hool,  Ac,  I.  8. 
Smith,  Elbridge,  I^rwich  Free  Academy,  iii,  908. 
Smith,  Francis  H.,Virginia  MillUry  Institute,  xxiii. 
Smith,  (ik>ldwln,  xxiir  4««.        [8^;  8.  V.  477,  656. 
Smith,  U.  B.,  Dntch  Universities,  zvii,  ». 
Smith,  Gerrit,  School  for  Blacks,  ziz,  867. 
Smith,  Miss  Sophia,  and  Smith  College,  I.  S. 
Smith.  Sidney,  ziii,  12;  zziii,  443;  I.  8. 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  v,  886:  1.  8. 
Smith,  Walter,  Drawing  in  Mass.,  zxiv,  277. 
Smith.  William,  at  Cheshire,  xvii.  507. 
Smithes  Prizes,  Cambridge  Examinations,  I.  S. 
Smithson,  and  Smithsonian  Institution,  v,  885; 
Snell  E.  8.,  Gyroscope,  v,  885.  Ixviii,  822. 

Social  Inftnence  of  Good  Schools,  xxli,  Oil. 
Social  Life  in  Greece,  zxiv,  M2. 
Soleure,  Cantonal  System,  xxii,  776. 
Society  of  Arts,  London,  v,  885 ;  xxii.  Oil. 
Socrates,  Educational  Views,  xvii,  25;  I.  8. 
Socratic  Method  of  Instruction,  xvii,  29. 
Somerville,  Mrs.,  Lesson  of  her  Life,  I.  8. 
Sophists,  Service  to  Higher  Culture,  xxiv,  94A. 
Sorbonne,  College  of,  xxiv,  751. 
South  American  States,  Educational  Status,  I.  S. 

Lessons  for,  drawn  from  Ezpcrience  of  U.  S., 
South  Carolina,  v,  885;  xviii,  822.  [xvl,  588. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  00:  zziv,  720. 

Common  Schools,  zvii,  81 ;  zxiv,  842. 

Academies  and  High  Schools,  xvii,  31. 

CoUeges,  v,  885;  xviii,  202:  8.  V.  564. 

Normal  School,  zvii.  787;  8.  V.  580. 

Negro  and  Freedmen's  Schools,  xix,  008. 

Teachers'  Association,  xvii,  86. 
South  Hadlcy,  Mt.  Ilolyoke  Seminarr,  x,  660. 
South  Kensington  Museum,  xzii.  Oil. 

Art  School,  zzii.  111. 

Educational  Librair  and  Equipment,  xxii,  88. 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  xxii,  02. 

Science  and  Art  Department,  xxii,  40. 
Soath,  Robert,  Education,  xxiii.  02. 
Sbuthey,  R.,  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  zxiil,  09. 

Domestic  Education  of  Daniel  Dove,  zvi,  4^. 
Spain,  xviii,  822:  xzi,  787:  xxiii,  070. 

Early  Christian  Schools,  xziv,  ^42. 

Arabic  Culture  and  Schools,  I.  8. 

Alfonzo  X— Code  of  1251,  Schools,  I.  S. 

Elementary  Schools,  xxiii,  070, 

Secondary,  070. 

Superior,  070. 

Special— Polytechnic  and  Technical,  xzi,  778. 

Military  Schools,  xzlli,  655. 
Speaking,  Fluent,  how  acquired,  xxiii,  162. 
Sparta,  and  Spartan  Education, v,  885;  xxiv,  468. 
Sparing  the  Rod.  Doctrine  of,  I.  8.  886. 
Spelling,  Methods  of  Teaching,  v,  886;  zvii,  20; 

zTz,  008;  zz,  776;  zzii,  429. 
Spencer,  J.  C,  Education  of  Teachers,  zvii,  26. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  Thoughts  on  Education,  zvii,  26. 
Spilleke,  Realistic  Instruction,  zlz,  638. 
Spinning  Schools,  zzl,  806;  Boston  in  1790. 
Spitzhait,  Comic  Pedagogic  Journey,  v,  507. 
Spicer,  A.  C,  Memoir,  zvii,  80. 
Sprague,  W.  B.,  Influence  of  Yale  College,  xvii,  26. 
Springfield.  111..  Public  Schools,  ziz,  906. 

Plan  of  Buildine  for  High  School,  zziv,  688. 
Springfield.  Mass..  Public  ^hools,  ziz,  008. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  zvii,  20;  zziii,  070. 
Spurzheim,  Mutual  Instruction,  z,  611 ;  I.  S. 


St.  Andrews,  University,  zziv,  808. 

St.  Cyr— Military  School,  zU.  225;  xxiii,  051. 

St.  Cyran.  and  Port  Royal  Schools,  I.  8. 

St.  Gall,  Cantonal  School  System,  xx,  776. 

St.  Gall,  Abbey  and  Christian  School,  xxiv,  589. 

St.  Leonard's  College,  Course  of  Study  1570-W,  zzii. 

Plan  of  the  Abbey,  I.  8.  1805. 

St.  Lonis,  Public  Schools,  v,  885;  zlz,  006. 

Plans  of  School-houses,  zziv,  842. 
St.  Mary's  College,  Winchester,  x\1,  601. 
St.  ftiurs  School,  London,  zvi,  <je7. 
St.  Petersburg,  Imperial  Schools,  xxi,  807. 

Museums,  zzl,  783. 

University,  zz,  510. 
St.  Nicholas  Institution,  Paris,  v,  885. 
Staff  Officers,  Social  Schools  for.  zii,  736 ;  zziii,  970. 
Stanley,  Lord,  Popular  Lyceums,  iii,  240. 
State  Cliaritable  Instituilons,  zvili,  806 ; 
State  and  Education,  zvii,  18;  v,  885;  zz,  776. 

Associations,  zvii,  86. 

Inspection,  v,  871 ;  zz,  772. 

Super>'ision,  zxiv,  842. 

Support,  V,  885;  zvii,  31;  ziz,  401. 

Appropriations,  zziii,  28;  zziv,  249. 

Tazation,  v,  885;  zziv,  249. 
Limitations  on  Ezercise.  zz,  90. 
State  Teachers  Associations,  Hist.  Dev.,  zv,  826. 

Rhode  Island  Institute.  Dec,  1844 ;  ziv,  659. 

New  York  State  Assoc'n.  July  8, 1846 :  zvi,  349. 
Statesmanship,  School  of  Public  Life,  zziv,  20. 
SUtistics  of  Schools,  v,  884;  zvii,  881;  zlz,  809; 

zz,  776;  zziii.  405. 
Staupltz,  J.  von,  zxiv,  117. 
Steam  Marine  and  Iron  Clads,  xxiii,  970. 
Steams,  E.  8.,  Normal  Sch(»ols,  xvii,  661,  660. 
Stebblns,  One  Hundred  Years  Progress,  U.  8.,  8.  V. 

Education  and  Schools— Barnard.  347.        [345. 

Religions  Denominations,  580. 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  Flosging,  xxiii,  346. 
Steffens,  as  Teacher,  vIiTtI. 
Steinmetz,  Kloster-bergen,  viii,  867. 
Stevens,  L.,  Prussian  Schools,  xxii,  880. 
Stevens,  Institute  of  Technology,  xxiii,  970. 

Plans  of  Building,  xxiii,  970. 
Stiles,  W.  H.,  Schoofe  in  Georgia,  xvii,  26. 
Stock,  Rev.  l\,  Sunday  Schoote,  iii,  788. 
Stone,  E.  M.,  SSdncational  Work,  I.  S. 
Story,  Joseph,  Harvard  as  it  was,  xvii,  190. 
Stow,  David,  Memoir  and  System,  I.  S. 

Gallery  Training  Lessons,  ix,  412. 
Stowe,  C.  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  v,  686 ;  xvii,  26. 

Teachers  Seminaries,  zv,  688. 
Strafford.  Lord,  Letter  to  his  Son,  zziii,  78. 
Street,  Augustus  R.,  Benefkctions  to  Yale  College, 
Strength  and  Flexibility,  zii,  679,  688.     [zziv,  462. 
Student  Life  in  Different  Universities,  I.  8. 
Students'  Orders  in  1748,  zvii,  66. 

Relations  to  Landsmanshaften,  vii,  728. 
Studies  and  Conduct— Advice  on,  zziii, 
Stndies,  Conflict  of— Todhunter,  I.  S.  520. 
Studies,  ReUtive  Value,  zziii,  970;  zzU,  911. 

True  Order,  zvii,  29. 
Studium  Generale.  zzii,  304. 

Relations  to  University,  zzii. 
Study,  Methods  of,  zziii,  967. 
Stuttgardt,  Public  Schools,  zzi,  801. 

Science  University,  zzi,  864. 
Sturm,  John— Memoir  and  System,  zvii,  26.    [468. 
Suetonius,  Rhetoric  and  Grammar  at  Rome,  uiv, 
Sullivan,  Premiums  for  Knowledge  of  Common 

Things,  z,  98. 
Sunday,  Observance  of,  by  Children,  ziii,  100. 
Sunday  Schools,  German,  xiz,  621;  zz,  776;  zzi, 

American,  li,  565;  v,  885;  zv,  706;  8.V.     [807. 

English— Stock,  ill,  798 ;  z,  829. 
Sunday  School  Union,  zv,  HVi.  [1. 8. 

Supplementary  Schools.  V,  885 :  xiz,  906:  zz.  776; 
Support  of  Pnnlic  Schools.  Hist'ly  Considered,  I.  8. 

Parental  Payments,  v,  879,  881 :  zi,  267 ;  zvii, 
888;  zz,  776:  zzii,  907;  zziv,  6T2. 

Local  Subscription,  S.  V.  347. 
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Taxation—Local  and  State,  v,  885 ;  xi,  809 ;  ziii, 
78H;  xvl,  fi29,  TftS;  xix,  023. 

Income  of  Endowment:^,  v,  883;  ri,  621. 

Examplei*,  v.  885;  xlv,  825;  xx,  709. 
Supenislon,  v,  «85;  xvii,  831 ; 
Swearing.  I.  S.  427,  486. 
Sweden,  xxi,  807;  xviil,  822;  xxii,  697. 

Elementary  Schools,  xvii,  31 ;  xxiii,  636. 

Secondary,  xvi,  639 ;  xxli,  706. 

Superior,  xxiv,  843. 

Technical,  xxi,  807. 

Teacher«'  Seminary,  xxlii,  704. 
Swedenborj^lan.  or  New  Church.  S.  V.  654. 
Swett,  John,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  .39. 

Public  Schooli*  Id  Caliromia.  xvi,  625. 
Swett,  S.  R.,  Temporary  Normal  School,  xv,  896. 
Swieten,  Gerhard  von,  Austrian  School  Reform^ 

x>ii,  131 ;  L  S. 
Swimming,  xii,  271 :  xvl,  796. 
Switzerland  (General),  xvii,  31 ;  xviil,  832. 

Public  Instruction,  Cantonal  Systems,  xx,  82. 

Real  Schools,  xx,  773. 

Military,  xxlii,  703. 

Technical,  xxi,  737. 

Recent  Legislation,  xvii,  627;  xxlii,  683. 
Sword-knot  Ensigns.  Schools  for.  xii,  289. 
Sybel,  Prof,  von,  German  Universities,  xvii,  695. 

Contrasted  with  French,  593. 

Contrasted  with  English.  596. 
Sympathy  with  PupUs,  Teachers,  I.  S.  469,  513. 
Syualcns,  xx.  911. 
Synod  of  Teachers  In  Switzerland,  xvii,  832. 

T.  H.  Guide  for  the  Child  and  Youth,  xiii,  205. 

Illnstrated  Alphabet,  206. 

Child's  Behavior,  fh>m  Mom  to  Night,  208. 
Tabarou,   LaMartlnlero   Method  of  Instruction, 
Tablet  of  Honor,  v,  885.  [xxi,  486. 

Tacitus,  Educational  Views,  xxiv,  843. 
Tacye,  M.,  Art  and  Drawing  in  Belgium,  xxi,  807. 
Tafel,  I.,  Hamiltonian  Svstcm,  vi,  591. 
Tailors'  Academy,  Dresden,  xxi,  .330. 
Tainsch,  C.  C,  ('rime  and  Education,  xi,  77. 
Talt,  H(;ad  Master  at  Ruu'by,  I.  S. 
Talking  and  Teaching,  xxiv.  519. 
Talleyrand,  School  Svstem  for  France,  xx,  776. 
TaneeflT,  Plnn  of  Public  Schools  for  Russia,  xx,  475. 
Tangmar,  Master  of  Hlldersheim,  xxiv,  351. 
Tanya,  Schools  in  Hungary,  xvii.  176. 
Tapban.  Henry  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xiil,  641. 

Educational  Development  of  Europe,  I.  247. 

Presidency  of  Michigan  I'uiver^'lty.  xlil,  641. 
Tappan,  Master,  Letter  of  Webster,  xvii,  218. 
Tarbox,  I.  W..  American  Education  Society,  xvll, 
Target-Shooting,  I.  S.  428.  [26. 

Tartar.  Schools,  xx,  181. 
Tasks,  for  Home  Preparation.  I.  S.  507. 
Taste  and  Morals,  xi.  231. 
Taste,  Facultv  of,  iii,  59. 
Taste,  in  Art,  National,  xix.  010. 
Tata,  Giovanni,  Juvenile  Asvlum  In  Rome,  v,  885. 
Tatler,  Picture  of  the  Ladies^  College,  1743, 1.  S. 
Taulor,  John  of  Cologne,  xxiv,  383.  [776. 

Taxation  for  School  Puri>oses,  v,  885;  xv,  283;  xx, 

Amount  of.  v.  885;  xix,  628:  xxiv,  aifl. 

Ilistorlciil  Review  and  Summary,  I.  S. 
Taxonomy,  or  (laKHification  of  Plants,  xxlii,  471. 
Taylor,  Henr>\  Wisdom— Mcmey,  xxlii,  970. 
Taylor,  Isaac,  Home  Education,  I.  S. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  Manly  Element  in  Rdc'n.  xxii,  87. 
Taylor,  J.  O.,  Slemoir'aiid  Common  School,  xvll,  39. 
Teacher  and  Parents— Everett,  vil,  348. 
Teacher  and  Scliolar,  Personal  Relations,  I.  S.  511. 
Teacher,  The.  J.  Abbott,  v,  H85. 
Teacher,  Letters  to  a  Young,  v,  885. 
Teachers,  Examination  in  Prust»ia,  xvii,  474,  882. 
TeachcfH'  Institutes,  Historical  Develop.,  xv,  887. 
Teachers'  Motives,  xiv,  277. 
Teachers,  Professional,  v,  885:  xvii,  80.  832. 
Teachers'  Seminary,  Proposed  1561,  xxiv,  843. 

List  of  German,  xxii,  514. 


Teaching— its  End  and  Means,  Caldetmnd,  1. 8. 407. 

Requisites  for  Success,  I.  S.  500. 

Growth  in  Massachusetts,  xvii,  882. 
Teaching  Orders  of  Catholic  Church,  xxiv,  649. 
Technical  Schools  and  Education,  xxi,  801. 
Tcgcmcsc,  Monastic  School  of  994,  xxiv.  8M. 
Temple,  F.  W..  Classics  and  Discipline,  xxiii,  417. 

Defects  In  Mathematics  and  rayeical  Science, 
Ten  Brook,  Universltv  of  Michigmn,  I.  S. 
Tennesnee.  xvill,  822,' 84. 

Constitutional  Provision,  x\ii,  100. 

Academies  and  Colleges,  v,  886;  xril,  81. 

Common  Schools,  xxiv.  848. 

Colored  Children,  Freeamen'e  Schools,  six,  910. 

Teachers*  Association,  xvii,  86. 

Agricultural  College.  8.  V.  671. 
Tennyson.  Alfred,  Woman^s  Culture,  I.  8. 
Tenure  of  Teachers*  Office,  xxii,  498. 
Terne  Filius— Pnevarlcator— Trlpoe,  I.  8. 
Terence,  Acting  of,  xvii,  319. 
Terre  Haute,  State  Normal  School,  xvii,  609,  888. 
Tessin,  Cantonal  Schools.  xx,T76. 
Texas,  xvll,  82;  xvlll,  822. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  118. 

School  System,  xxiv,  SIS. 

Legal  Status  of  the  Negro,  xtx,  96. 
Text  Book,  Selection,  xvii,  883. 
Text  Books,  v,  886;  vlii,  624;  vlii.  687;  xix,<na 
Text  Books,  Catalogue  of  Barnard**,  xvll,  86. 

Anonymous,  xlv,  601. 

Authors.  A— G,  xiil,  209,  401,  026. 

Authors,  O— O,  xlv,  753. 

Authors,  O— Z,  XV,  640. 

Subjects— Chissifled  bv,  I.  8. 

American  Authon*  prior  to  1800,  8.  V.  681. 

New  England  Primer— niustratlons.  8.  V.  540. 

Websters  Spelling  Book— niustratlons.  8.  V., 

Horn  Book— Fac-Simile.  8.  V.  639.  [M9. 

Orbis  Sensualinm  Pictns,  xvii,  19S. 

Early  English  School  Books,  xxiv,  191. 
Thaer,  A..  Turning  Svstem,  viii,  197. 
Thaer,  A.  D.,  Agriculturai  Schools,  xxi.  906. 
Tharand,  Forestry  School,  xxi.  807. 
Thaver,  G.  F.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xv1i,5SI. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher,  xvll,  26. 

CTiauncev  Hall  School.  Iv,  613. 
Thaver,  S.,  Competitive  Examinations,  xvll,  96. 

School  of  Architecture  and  Engiuecring,  S.  V., 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  xxiv,  843.  [278. 

Theological  Seminaries  in  U.  8„  S.  V.  477,  568, 586. 
Theolgv,  Faculty,  and  Schools,  v,  8S7;  xvlil,  9(V4; 
Thibaut,  Purity  in  Music,  x.  636.  fxx,  T76. 

Thlerscli.  F.,  Tribute  to  Pnissian  Schools,  xvii,  SSL 
Thinking  Exercises,  xxii,  788. 
Thirtv  Years  War,  Intluence,  vil,  867;  xx,  743. 
Thonias-a-Becket,  at  Paris,  xxiv,  764. 
Thomas-a-Kemnis,  v.  886.  [745. 

Thomasim,  C,  Lecturer  in  Vernacular,  xi,  629;  xx, 
Thompson,  A.,  Reform  School,  xvll,  96. 
Thompson,  B.  (Count  Rumford),  xxll,  37;  I.  S. 
Tlionipscm.  D'Arcv,  I.  S.  539. 
Thomps<m,  J.  B.,  Memoir,  xvll,  39. 
Thompson,  Z.,  Memoir,  xvii.  40. 
Thornton,  Spencer,  at  Rugl)y.  I.  8. 
Thoroughness  and  Superficiality,  xll,  491. 
Thoughts  and  Words,  Studv  of,  xxiv,  736. 
Tlirirt,  Lessons  In,  Smiles,  1.  S. 
Thring.  Citations.  I.  S.  507. 
Thucydides.  xxiv,  843. 
Thurgovia,  Cantonal  System,  xx,  776.  [199. 

Teachers  Seminary  and  Agricultural  School,  xx, 
Thuringia,  in  Luther's  time,  xxiv,  108. 

Plan  of  Schools  in  1528.  xxii,  536. 
Thursday,  Non  Lecture-day.  xxli.  299. 
ThursdaV  Lecture,  Boston',  ix,  131. 
Tice,  J.  H.,  School-*  of  St.  Ix>nis.  I.  ai8. 
Ticknor,  (ieorge.  Educational  Work,  vli,  27D;I.  8. 

Plan  for  StK-iety  of  Education.  1896.  xv,  881. 

Journal  of  Education  in  1825.  ii.  ^. 
Ticknor,  Elisha,  Boston  Primary  Schools,  v, 
Tileston,  Master,  Boston  Teacher,  v,  886. 
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Tilden,  Caroline  B.,  xvll,  effJ. 

Time  Table,  xlx,  910. 

TlUemont,  Pnpil  of  Port  Roval,  I.  8. 

Tlllinjjhast,  N.,  Memoir  and*  Port nilt,  ii,  508. 

Timbs,  J.,  Endowed  Schools  of  England,  xvii,  86. 

Tlrefome  Wave,  to  be  avoided.  I.  8.  540. 

Tirocinium,  (3owper's  Review  of  Schools,  viii,  472. 

Tltnlarj'  Profeppor,  xx,  T70. 

Tlxior/Jean  (Textor),  School  Dialogue?,  xvi,  446. 

Tobler,  J.  O.,  Pestaloxzl'e  Aettlstant,  v,  888. 

Todd,  Eli,  Memoir, 

Todd,  ITcnry,  Memoir  and  Benefliction,  iv,  711. 

Todhunter,  I.,  Conflict  of  Stndies,  I.  8.  589. 

Toledo-  Public  Schools,  xix,  127.  • 

Tolland,  Conn.,  Schools  in  18S0,  iv,  645. 

Topical  Method  In  Geography,  xix,  669. 

Topics  for  Discussion,  Educationnl,  i,  709;  xvii,  428. 

Toronto,  Canada,  Normal  School,  v,  886 ;  xiv,  488. 

Touch,  Sense  of,  how  Cultivated,  v,  473. 

Toulouse,  University,  xxiv,  15. 

Town  and  Gown— in  University,  xxiv,  4W. 

Town,  I..  Plan  of  Octagonal  School  house,  xvi,  728. 

Donation  to  Yale  College,  x,  fJ94. 
Town,  Salem,  Schools  as  they  were,  xiil,  787. 
Town,  in  New  Eng.  System,  xv,  886;  xxiv,  265. 702. 
Toxophllns,  or  School  of  Shootinge,  Ascham,  ili,  40. 
Toys,  Uses  and  Construction,  I.  S. 
Tracts.  Educational,  Barnard's,  xiv,  667. 
Trade  Schools,  Earliest,  xxi,  87, 101, 179. 

In  different  Countries,  xxi,  807:  xxil,  199. 
Trades,  Instruction  in,  Petty's.  1647,  xxil,  199. 
Tradescant,  J..  Founder  of  British  Museum,  xvii. 
Training  and  Natural  Power,  ix,  121.  [882. 

Training  and  Teaching,  v,  886:  xvii,  80,  882. 
Training  Schools,  xvii,  80.  882. 

English  Svstem,  in  1875,  I.  S. 
Translation,  fdiomatic,  v,  886 ;  Double,  iii,  29. 

Into  English,  i,  491 ;  x.  278. 
Transylvania  University,  iii,  217.  [175. 

Traslc.  N.  B.,  Grammar  School  of  Dorchester,  xvi, 
Travel,  Educational  Uses,  v,  886;  xxiii,  971. 

Practical  Suggestions,  xxiU,  971 ;  I.  S. 
Trent.  Council.  Episcopal  Seminaries,  I.  8. 
Trial  Lessons.  True  Test  of  Candidates,  xxii,  807. 
Trial  Year,  Pedagogic,  in  Austria,  x\ii,  156 ;  Prussia, 
Trlenuiuro.  Bacnelorshin,  xiv,  177.  [xvii,  480. 

Trimmer,  Mrs.,  National  Schools,  x. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  xxiv,  880;  I.  8. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Everett,  I.  8. 

Bentlcv's  Mastership,  I.  8. 
Trinity  College,  Ilartford,  New  Buildings,  I.  8. 
Tripartite  Organization,  xvii,  29. 
Tripos,  and  Tripos  Paper— Origin,  viii,  813 ;  I.  8. 
Trivinm.  v,  887  ;  xiv.  177. 
Trivial  Schools,  xx,  718;  xxiv.  100. 
Trogen,  Onihan  School,  III,  5JK). 
Trojans  ana  Greeks,  the  Old  Conflict.  [167. 

Trotzendorf.  V.,  Memoir  and  School  at  Gorlitz,  v, 
Troy,  Public  Schools,  xlx,  910. 

Rensselaer  School,  vi,  284. 

Willard's  Seminarv,  vl,  142. 
Truancy,  Evils  and  Remedy,  v,  886 ;  xlx,  910.    [217. 
Trumbull,  J.,  Schoolmaster  In  Prog.  Dulness,  xvii, 
Trumbull,  John,  Gift  of  Paintings  to  Yale,  x,  604. 
Trusts,  Educational,  xv,  88,  112;  xvii,  87. 
Truth,  Law  of  Education  and  Science,  xxill,  971. 

Bacon^s  Essay,  I.  S, 
Tubingen  University,  History,  Ix,  67. 
Tucker,  G.,  Education  Census,  1840,  xxiv,  171. 
Tuition,  in  Private  Schools,  v,  886.  [776. 

Tuition,  in  Public  Schools,  v,  887;  xix,  910;  xx, 

Holland,  xiv,  654.  719. 
Turgot  School.  Paris,  xxi,  540. 
Tnrin,  Public  Schools  and  Institutions,  v,  886. 
Turk,  Von.  Memoir  and  Beneflcent  Work,  v,  886. 
Turkey,  v,  886;  xvill,  822. 

Public  Instruction,  xx,  5,  16,  777. 
Tnmbull,  Public  Instrnctlon  In  Austria,  Ix,  689. 
Tnmbull,  University  of  Glasgow,  xxiv,  818. 
Turner,  8.,  Reform  Schools. Ill,  772. 
Turners  and  the  State,  vii,  92. 
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Turning  System  In  Physical  Education,  xvii,  29. 
Tuscany,  Duchy,  xvi,  697. 
Tnsser,  School  Reminiscences,  I.  S.  828. 
Tutor,  Private,  \il,  728;  xxiii,  971. 

Universltv  Svstem,  v. 
Tweeddale,  Monitorial  Teacher,  1821,  x,  599. 
TyndaU,  J.,  Study  of  Physics,  xxiii,  971;  I.  8. 

Udal,  N.,  Discipline  and  Studies  at  Eton,  v,  886; 
Udalric  of  Augsburg,  xxiv,  850.  [xxiv,  434. 

ririch  of  Ciuny,  Customary,  xxiv,  85. 
Unattached  Students  at  Oxford,  I.  8. 
Unbalanced  Mind,  and  Insanity,  v,  866. 
Unconscious  Tuition,  Huntington,  v,  866. 
Unconscious  Influence— BushneU,  xxiii,  887. 
Understanding,  x,  1^. 

Union  College,  xxiv,  161,  8.  V.  463,  552.  [546. 

Union  Graded  Schools  and  Buildings,  xvii,  87 ;  xxiv, 
Union  School  Districts,  v,  886;  xvii,  868;  xlx,  897. 
United  States— General  Survey,  v,  887;  xviiL  828. 

Historical  Development  of  Schools  and  Educa- 
tion, v,  886;  8.  V.  »I6. 

Colonial  Le^slation  and  Action,  8.  V.  849. 

Schools  as  tncy  were  prior  to  1800,  xxiv,  186. 

Schools  and  Colls,  in  each  State  1H05,  xxiv,  159. 

School  Books  published  prior  to  1800,  8.V.  521. 

Schools  and  Colleges  In  1880— Edwards,  I.  8. 

National  Census,  Education,  1840,  xxiv,  171. 

Schools,  Academies,  Colleges,  Funds,  1850,  v, 
886*  xvii  803  132 

OflUcial  Exposition  of  Public  Schools  in  1866, 
ii,  465;  xvii,  81. 

National  Census  of  1860— Education,  8.  V.  121. 

Illiteracy  of  the  DiflTerent  States,  xix,  801. 

National  Census  of  1870— xxiv,  249;  8.  V. 

General  View  ofState  Systems  in  1878,  xxiv,  886. 

National  Department  of  Education,  xviii,  63. 
First  Annual  Report,  S.  V.  9. 
Special  Report  on  District  of  Columbia,  xix,  6. 
Special  Report  on  Technical  Schools  xxi,  9, 801. 
Special  Report  on  National  Education,  xx,  9. 

Bureau  in  Department  of  Interior,  8.  V.» 
Annual  Report,  1875,  8.  V.* 

National  Education- Washington,  xvii,  41. 

Views  of  Eminent  Statesmen,  xv,  5. 

Land  Policy  and  Grants  to  Scnools,  xxiv,  164. 

National  Schools  of  Science,  8.  V.  127. 

National  Schools  and  Institutions,  xxiii,  971. 
Universal  Expositions  of  Industry,  xxil,  911. 
Universal  Suffrage— Universal  Education,  xlx,  801. 
Universality  of  School  Education,  v,  686;  xix,  801. 
Universal  Education,  xvi,  796. 
University  and  Gymnasia,  x%ii,  182. 
University — Defined  and  Described,  xxiv,  971. 

Historical  Development,  xxiv,  11. 

Greece — Alexandria— Rome,  xxiv,  468.         [6. 

Christian  Schools  — Cathedral  — Convent,  xxiv, 

Mediieval  Universities — Italy,  France,  xxii,  278. 
Universities,  Chronological  List,  xxiv,  16. 
Universities  in  National  Systems,  xxi,  807. 

Germany— Raumer,  DAllinger,  Ac,  xxiv,  11. 

Italy— Historical  Development,  xx,  181. 

France— University  of  France— Faculties,  xx. 

See  Belgium—  Holland— Denmark— Norway — 
Sweden — Russia  —  Greece — Turkey—  Spain 
—Portugal— England— Ireland— Scotland. 
Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  v, 
868.  886;  xvii,  38;    xviii,    196;   xxiv.  837; 
8.  V.  458,  546. 
Unterwald,  Cantonal  System,  xx,  779. 
Upsala,  University,  xx.  756;  xxi,  711. 

Example  of  Deposition  in  1716,  vi,  87. 
Updike,  Wilkins.  xxiv,  843. 
Upham,  C.  W.,  Report  on  Academies,  xvii,  575. 
Urbino,  University,  xx.  777. 
I'ri,  Cantonal  System,  xx,  777. 
Ursulines,  v,  887:  Schools,  I.  8. 
Uruguay,  xviii.  82.3. 
Uses  of  Knowledge,  xxii,  911. 
Useful  Knowledge  Era,  I.  8. 629. 
Useftil  Knowledge  Society,  x,  888. 
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Usher's  Dnty,  In  Grammar  School,  1650.  zvii,  3S5. 
Upher»  and  Tutors,  v,  886:  xx,  201 ;  xxiil,  971. 
UUh  Territory,  v,  887 :  xviii,  828. 
Utopia— Univen^l  Fklucat ion— More,  x.  327. 
Utrecht,  Early  Chrif^tlan  School,  xxiv,  843. 
Utterance,  Intstinct,  ill,  321. 

Vacation,  Roles  relating  to,  xvii,  83S;  xlx,  911 :  xx, 

Breakinc;  np  for,  xvl,  796;  xvii,  818.  [777. 

Uses  and  Enjoyment  of,  vii.  .350 ; 
Vaccination.  Prereqainite  of  Aami»sion,  xlx.  911. 
Vagrancy,  ModoB  of  Dealine:  wllh.  iii,  818;  I.  8. 
Van,  T.  H.,  HlntB  on  Reading,  xxlii,  216. 
Valais,  Cantonal  School  Sjistem,  xx,  777. 
Valentine,  T.  W.,  Memoir,  xvii,  40. 
Valla,  Lanrentiiis.  Raiimer,  vii,  728. 
Van  Dappcren,  Pei»talozzian  in  Holland,  xiv,  648. 
Van  dor  Ende,  Dutch  Schools,  xiv,  638. 
Van  der  Palm,  Memoir,  xiv,  641 ;  1.  S. 
Vanity  in  Children,  xvi,  61. 
Van  Renspelaer.  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xi,  223. 

Troy  Sclentiflc  School,  vi,  234 ;  8.  V.  400. 
Vashon,  Prof.,  Freedmen'»  Schools,  xix,  911. 
Vastar,  M.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xl,  55. 
Vaspar  Female  College,  xi,  55 ;  S.  V.  573. 
Vaad.  Cantonal  School  Svk>tem.  xx,  777. 
Vaugnan,  U.,  Science  and  Language,  xxiii,  971. 
Vangban,  H.  H.,  Oral  Teaching,  xxiv,  848. 
Vans,  J.,  Latin  Grammar  1522,  xx,  456. 
Vehrli,  at  Hofwyl  and  Kruitzlingen.  xvii,  26. 
Venerable  Society,  Ootipel  In  Foreign  Parts,  S.V.  8. 
Venetia,  Schools  under  Austrian  Rule,  xvi,  689. 
Venezuela,  xviii,  828. 
Ventiduct,  xv,  803. 

Ventilation  of  Domestic  Dwellings,  v,  84. 
Ventilation,  Principlettand  Plans,  xlii,  872;  xvii,  37. 

Boston  System,  1849,  xv,  787. 

Double  Fire-Place,  xv,  804. 

Emerson,  Ix,  &16,  040. 

Leach,  ix,  568. 
Verbal  Realism— Ranmcr,  v,  667. 

Erasmus  MtMaucthon.  Taubman,  t,  658. 

Real  Realism,  v,  064,  073. 
Vercelli,  University,  xxii,  302.  [xxiv,  &43. 

Vermont,  General  >  lew,  xviii,  823;  xix,  911. 

Historical  Development,  v.  887;  xxiv,  137,  159. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  90. 

Elementary,  xvii,  31 ;  xxiv,  322.  [467. 

Academies  and  Collejrcs,  v,  887 ;  xxiv,  843 ;  S.V. 

University,  S.  V.  467;  556. 

Agriculture,  S.  V.  201,  270,  671. 
Vernacular,  Instruction,  xvii,  276;  xx,  777 ;  xxii, 911. 
Verplanck,  G.  C,  Memoir  of  D.  U.  Barnes,  xiv, 

618;  xxlli.  971. 
Versailles,  Normal  School,  xiii,  302. 
Vereiflcation,  xxiii,  425;  xxiv,  843;  I.  S.  401. 
Veterinary  Surgery,  Schools  of,  xx,  777;  xxi,  807. 
Vice,  Association  for  Discountenancing,  xv,  734. 

Schools  Established  in  Ireland,  xv,  734, 
Vicenza.  University,  xxii,  911. 
Victor,  Amadeus  II,  Benefactions,  Iv,  844. 
Victor,  St.,  Scliool  of,  xxiv,  769. 
Victoria,  xvlli,  628. 
Vienna,  System  of  Public  Schools,  xix,  911. 

Military  Schools,  xxill,  971. 

University,  xlx,  683 ;  xx,  777. 

Lectures  in  1389,  vi,  54. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  xxl,  807. 

International  Exhibition,  xxiv,  834;  L  S. 

Medal  of  Merit  to  American  Journal  of  Ed. 
Vilayet  (Turkish)  Sciiools,  xx,  777. 
Village  Improvements — Planting  Trees,  Lawn,  I.  S. 
Village  Lyceums  and  MuseumH, 
Village  SchoolH,  xx,  777. 

Vlllemaln,  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  xx,  802. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  Memoir  and  Life  Work,  LS. 

Sisters  of  Charit;k',  Jamet«on,  Hi,  iV)! ;  xvii,  35. 

Irish,  and  Amerfcan  Onlorn. — Schools. 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  xxiv.  7WJ. 
Vincent,  of  Westminster  School,  L  S.  829. 
Vlncl,  Leonardo  da.  Drawing,  xxi,  807. 


Vine  Culture,  xxi,  807. ' 

Virginia,  v.  887 :  xviii,  824 ;  xvii,  81,  34. 

Constitutional  Provisions,  xvii,  96;  rxiv,  7S3. 

SchooN  as  they  were,  xlli,  872. 

Virginia  Company  in  1619— Dust  and  Aahe». 

Early  Free  School  and  College,  xxiv,  843;  6.V., 

Elementary  School,  xvii,  31 ;  xxiv,  848.       [819. 

Jefferson's  Labors  for,  I.  8. 
.     Academies,  v,  887;  xxiv,  158 ;  S.  V.  467. 

Colleges  and  Universities,  v,  887 ;  xxiv,  Ifit. 

I.Iilitary  Institute,  xxiii,  971. 

Conventions  and  Associations,  xvi,  17!S. 

Colored  Population,  xix,  911. 
Virivilie,  V.  de,  Riblic  Ins.  in  Europe,  zzii.  651. 
Virtue,  the  aim  of  Ed.,  v,  887;  xill,  8T8;  xiv.  885. 
Visitation  Day,  In  Connecticut  Schools,  xvii,  S98. 
Visitation  of  Schools  by  Parents,  xix,  189. 
Visser,  Mixed  Schools  in  Holland,  xiv,  690. 
Vinits,  Number  to  London  Institutions,  xxii,  911. 
VitcUi,  C,  Italian  Scholar  at  Oxford,  1484, 
Vittorino  de  Feltre,  Eminent  Teacher,  vii,  487. 
Yitrier,  John,  Tribute  by  Erasmus,  xvi,  665. 
Vitzthum  (gymnasium,  v,  850;  xx,  77. 
Vlvcs.  L.,  Memoir  and  Educational  Views,  I.  8. 
Vocabulary,  School  and  Education, 
Vogel,  Leipsic  Burgher  School,  ix.  813. 

Female  Teachere  in  U.  S.,  v,  887. 
Vocal  Music,  X,  766,  767;  xix,  911. 

Historical  Development,  v,  887;  I.  S. 
Vocal  Culture,  School  of.  I.  8. 
Vocal  Phvsiology,  BeU,  S.  V.  896. 
Voice  Culture  for  Officere,  xxiii,  971. 

Power  in  the  Teacher,  xiv,  844. 
Voltaire,  Letter  to  Rousseau,  v,  887. 
Volter,  L.,  Rescue  Insts.  of  Wurtembei^,  xxii,  608. 
Voluntary  System,  v,  559;  S.  V.  I.  688. 

English  Nonconformist, 

Church  of  England  Schools,  I.  8. 
Von  Massow,  Prussian  Schools,  xx,  354. 
Von  Zedlltz,  School  Board,  xx,  861. 

Wadsworth,  Daniel,  Benefiftctions,  x,  767 ;  I.  8. 

Wwisworth.  J.  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  39. 
School  Library  System,  v,  887:  xvii,  26. 
Distribution  of  School  Manuals,  v,  .399,  405. 
Supporter  of  Common  School  Journals,  v,  404. 
I  Walt.  T.  B.,  Pub.  of  Am.  Jour,  of  Ed.  1885,  It,  82. 
I  Wakinj;  up  Mind,  Method— Page,  v,  888, 
I  Waldeck,  xviii,  824. 
I         System  of  Public  Schools,  xx,  651. 
:  Waldenses,  Iv,  39. 
!  Waldo,  L.  P.,  xv,  832. 

Wales,  New  South,  i,  &39. 

Wales,  William,  Severe  Disciplinarian,  I.  8.  388. 

Walker,  James,  II,  663.  [385. 

Walker,  Mrn.  E.  S.,  Old-fashioned  Home  Life,  I.  8. 

Walker,  Timothy,  and  Count  Rimiford.  I.  8. 

Walker,  W.,  Benefactions,  8.  V.  288;  1.  S. 

Wall  Lectures,  Disputations  in  Austin's,  I.  8. 

Walton,  G.  A.,  xxiv,  278. 

Wander) ahre  and  Leherjahre — Gopthe,  xxiv,  9, 
Cultivation  of  Reverence,  xxiv,  10. 

Wandering  Scholars,  v,  887;  xxiv,  101.   1971 ;  I.  S. 

Wantrey,  Visit  to  Yale  Col.,  in  1794,  S.  V.  I.,  461, 9T1. 

Wantatre.  Earlient  Endowed  Schot)l  in  Eng.,viii,  260. 

War,  ReUitiims  to  Education,  xvl,  796;  xxlii,  971. 

Warburton,  Study  of  Mathematics,  xlli,  872, 

Wani,  Nathaniel.  Memoir,  I.  S. 

First  School  l^w  of  Massachusetts,  xxiv,  708. 

Wanllow.  St.  Andrew's  Univcreity,  xxiv,  ijOS, 

Wartl  Schools  of  New  York,  xix,  911. 

Wanning  Buildings— Modes,  xvii,  87,  855;  xxii, 
911;  xxiv,  814, 

Wartburg  Festival— Raumer,  vii,  728. 

Warton,  J.,  and  Winchester  School,  xvi.  511. 

Warton,  T..  Progress  of  Discontent— College  Life, 

Warwick,  Counters,  Home  Life,  I.  8.  [I.  S. 

Wfti'e.  C,  on  Free  SchiwlH  l(a»8,  xxiv,  190. 

Wai-liUuni,  Emory,  Normal  Schools,  xvii,  678. 

Washburn,  I.,  Workshop  in  Worcester  Institnle, 
xxii.  261. 
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WMhinn^ton— in  Amerlran  Edncation,  xrii,  88S. 

Lefi;acy  of  Life  and  Character,  I.  H. 

School  and  Preparatory  Training. 

Legislative  Experience. 

Mintarv  Career. 

Consolidating  the  Union. 

Civil  8er>'iceft— Farewell  Address. 

Agriculturist — Letter  to  Overeeer,  I.  8. 

National  and  Foreign  Estimate. 
Washington  City,  xix,  6,  912;  xviii,  PM;  8.  V.> 

Selection  a«  Seat  of  Oovemment,  xix,  145. 

Census  of  Population— Hough,  zix,  IK.       [40. 

Public  Schools — Historical  Development,  xix. 
Plan  of  Reorganization— Bamara,  xix,  137. 

Columbian  College,  x\'iii ;  xlx,  HB3;  8.  V.  550. 

Educational  Condition  in  1875. 1.  S.  [903. 

Washington,  Liberty  Hall,  College,  xvii,  48;  xviii, 
Washington,  and  Lee  College,  S.  V.  556. 
Wazon,  and^School  of  Liege,  in  10th  cent'y,  xx,  447. 
Water-color  Painting,  xxfl,  811. 
Watkinson,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii.  40. 
Watson,  R.  Bishop,  University  Edncation,  I.  8. 
Watson,  W.,  Reform  Efforts  at  Aberdeen,  v.  88 :  x. 
Watt  Institute  of  Arts,  Edinburgh,  xxii,  182.   [333. 
Watt,  James,  xxii,  133;  xxlli.  971. 
Watts,  Isaac,  Reading,  xvii,  40, 128. 
Wayland,  Francis,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  30. 

Intellectual  Education— 1830,  xvii,  26. 
Wayneflete,  W.,  Founder  of  Schools,  vlii,  268 ;  xvi, 

668;  xvi,  668. 
Weaving,  Schools  for,  xxi.  807. 
Webb,  O.  J.,  Music,  iv,  144. 
Webster,  Daniel,  School  Life,  x\1i,  218.* 

Common  Schools — Normal  Schools,  xvii,  26. 

Religions  Element  in  Education,  I.  8. 
Webster,  J.,  Academiarum  Examen,  lWi9,  xxlv,  190. 
Webster,  Noah,  Schools  as  they  were,  xvii,  26; 
Suggestions  for  their  Improvement,  I.  8. 
Female  Education,  I.  8. 
Weaker,  Biblical  History  iu  Mixed  Schools— Hol- 
land, xiv,  698. 
Wehrll,  Jacob.  Kruitzlingen,  ill,  389. 

Labors  at  Ilofwyl,  x,  86. 
Weihenstephan,  Institute  of  Agriculture,  xxi,  127. 
Weimar,  Educational  Institutions,  xx,  777. 
Weise,  Edncation  in  England,  I.  8. 

Prussian  High  Schools,  xix,  626. 
Weissenfels,  Seminary  for  Teachers,  viil,  466. 
Welch,  A.  8.,  Memoir,  xv,  832. 
Weld,  Theodore.  Manual  Labor  Schools,  xvii,  26. 
Wellesley  Female  College,  I.  8. 
Wellington  College,  xxfii,  502. 
Wellington,  Duke,  viil,  267. 
Wells.  1).  T.,  Memoir,  xvi,  749. 
Wells.lW.  II.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  89. 

Educational  Views,  xvii,  26. 
Werner,  G..  Institution  of  Reform,  xxll,  697. 
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Janua  Resemta,  179,  189. 
Commandments,  the  Ten,  319. 
Commands,  few  but  decisive  and  just,  309. 
Commencing  Master  of  Arts,  181. 
Commencement  Day.  173. 
Commendation,  145,  345. 
Common-riace-Book,  74. 
Common  Sense,  or  Wisdom,  371, 399. 
Commenkiries,  13d. 
Company,  253,  304. 
Com|)endiums,  138. 
Competition  of  Busioees,  351. 
Complaints,  380. 

Complexion,  as  Indication  of  Talent,  137. 
Composition,  338. 
Comiiulsion,  55, 359, 393. 
Coiiuimeiits,  331. 
Conduct,  3tk). 

Constructive  Habits  of  Children,  307. 
Contempt,  301. 
Contrnd lotion,  301. 
Cook,  Sir  A ,  51. 

Corporeal  Punishment,  55, 170,  943,  492. 
Cowardice,  383. 
Courage.  284. 
Covetousness,  316. 
C4)wley.  A.,  Memoir,  190. 

Plan  of  a  Philoaophical  College,  190. 

Profeoors  Resident,  190. 
''         Itinerant,  190. 

Astronomical  Observatorr,  190. 

Chemical  Laboratory,  190. 

Botanical  and  Zoological  Garden,  190. 

Course  in  .Agriculture,  J90. 

Military  Exercises,  190. 
Cowper,  W.,  Memoir,  433. 

Lines  on  hia  Mother,  Honie,  and  SchooL  433. 

Tirocinium,  or  a  Review  of  Bcboob,' 4M. 

Dikcipline.  453. 
r!ox.  W.,  Notural  Order  of  Knowledge,  10. 
'^rabbe,  G.,  Memoir,  455. 

The  Good  Schoolmutress,  491. 


Crabbe,  G.,  the  Sc&oob  of  Che  Borougfc,  454. 

Ciavtnf ,  940,  977. 

Cruelty,  987. 

»yiof,981. 

Cariosity,  119. 970. 9091 

Custom  and  Education,  by  Baeoo,  9ii, 

Stronger  than  lodinatioo,  or  PreeepC,  05. 

Examplea  in  Training  of  lodtaM  and  flpaitana,  9S. 

Good  Habito  should  be  formed  Eariy,  ViT 

Coairned  by  Educiatiob,  96w 

AnnoUtiona  by  Wbately,  90.     * 

Cuaton  and  Habit,  97. 

Biasinf  the  Minda  of  Children,  97. 

Pndomioancy  of  Cnatoai,  96. 

Power  of  Party-epirit,  90. 

Paseage  from  Wish,  Hope,  Belief,  to  Aetioa,  100. 

lodieatiooa  of  what  is  eommonly  aaid  or  dooo,  101. 

Baeoo*s  Character  and  Career  an  exanpla  of  Babi 
over  Precept,  109. 

Daneinf ,  44,  334. 

Darfcnecs  and  Obiecti  of  Tenor,  S06. 

Dating.  Double  Mode  of,  167. 

Dejection,  or  Cowing,  943. 

Development,  353. 

Diary  of  a  Domestie,  quoted,  5L 

DicUtion  not  Teochinc,  95. 

Didactics,  referred  to,  by  Milton,  180. 

Diet  of  Children,  345. 

Milton,  185. 

Locke,  331 

Spencer,  345. 
Difficulties  should  not  be  rooltipliad,  313. 
Diodati,  Friend  and  Corresponoent  of  Milton,  tt^ 
Discipline,  Nature's  Law  of,  358. 

Illustrated,  Coosequeocea,  302. 

Influence  oo  Parenta,  360. 

Aim  of,  Self-^vemmeot.  370. 

Conditions  of;  Soccesaful,  371. 

Picture  of  True,  by  Cowper,  453. 
Disgrace,  346. 

Disposition,  or  Liking  to  a  Study,  957. 
Distance  and  Reserve,  374. 
Disputation,  304. 
District  School  as  it  was,  416. 
Docendo  disces,  95. 
Dominion,  or  Love  of  Power,  976. 
Double  Translation,  37. 
Drawing  and  Designing,  381. 

Petty.  301. 

Locke,  410. 
Drawing  out  of  the  Faculties,  11,  10. 
Drink,  333. 
DuU  Wito,  50,  99. 

Eatly  Moral  Influence.  337. 

Early  Stimulation  of  the  Faoultiot,  352. 

Eating.  331,  345. 

Economics,  183. 

Educareand  Edueere,  11. 

Education  and  Custom,  13, 13,  95,  100. 

Education  Defined,  11. 

Addison,  16. 

Ascham,  19. 

Austin,  30. 

Bacon.  13. 

Barrow,  13. 

Bolingbroke,  13. 

Butler,  16.      ■ 

Clulow,  19. 

Cox.  19. 

Grote.  18. 

Hamilton,  15, 18. 

Harris,  16. 

Helps,  18. 

Hobbs,  14. 

Hooker,  13. 

Johnson.  15. 

Lalor,  30. 

Locke.  14. 

MUton,19. 
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Edaeation  Ddbtd,  Paltj,  17. 

P»rr,  17. 

Pope,  14. 

Ranraden,  17, 19L 

RuskiD,  19. 

8b«ktpMra,  11. 

Short  13. 

South  }3. 

SpeoeOT,  368. 

Whately,  18. 

Wh«w«ll,  11 

Wbiohcote,  13. 

Wotton,  13. 
EdueatioD,  kinda. 

AbMract,  375. 

Agricultural,  191, 337. 

Aoademie,  1(Q. 

€k>lle^ate,  167. 

Empirical,  378. 

Governmental,  431. 

Home  256. 

Industrial,  199.  336.. 

Intuitional,  377. 

Inevitable,  377. 

Natural,  19,  373. 

Private,  213. 

Public,  131. 145. 

Pleasurable,  376. 

Real  and  verbal,  87. 

Rational,  376. 

Rote,  372. 

Rule,  37S. 

Self-developing,  376. 
Education,  ProcewM. 

Buildinf,  131. 

Direction,  18. 

Development,  IL 

Drawing  out,  11. 

Greflinf ,  18, 101. 

Growth,  16. 

Habita,  13. 

Huabandry,  133. 

Obedience  to  Law,  13. 

Preparation,  15. 

Rertraint,  1& 

Self-activity,  376. 

Soundueai  of  Mind  aid  Body,  S96. 

Sculpture,  16. 
Edward  VL,  3a 
Elisabeth,  Queen,  S8, 31,  69. 
Elmer,  Teacher  of  Lady  Jane  Orej,  33. 
Emulation,  444. 
Eocoorafement,  344,  SOO. 
Eogliah  Langoaf  e,  337,  388. 
Eogliah  Law,  33& 
Epitome,  75.  138. 
EpiatoUry  Composition,  337. 
Ercaatttla  Literaria,  300. 
Esteem  of  Others,  63.  333,  845. 
Eloo  Collefe,  Gray*s  Ode  on,  431 
Ethioi,3S5. 

Example,  356. 963,  366,  44& 
Escoses,  396. 

Bxenrsions  into  the  CMktty,  187. 
Exercise,  Physical,  37. 

Asefaam,  37. 

Locke,  335. 

Milton,  185. 

Spencer,  350. 
Experience,  366. 
Eye,  The,  135. 

Flamilfarity  of  Parent  and  Child,  173. 
Fkmily  Manafement,  393. 

Knowledfe  necessary  to  LMraiiif,301i 

PhysicalWelfaiv,  3U9. 

Bloral  **       393. 

Mental         **       386. 
Fancy,  or  Artifteial  Cravinf  ,  877. 
Fhtty  Matter  in  Food,  346. 
Feu  M  •  Motive  to  Study,  63. 


Fear  es  a  Motive  to  Study,  Ascl«m,  68. 

Locke,  364. 
Feet,  Treatment  of,  338. 
Fellenberf,  377.      . 
Fellow  Commoner,  168. 
Female  Education,  Sa 

Uueen  Elisabeth,  39. 

Countess  of  Pembseke,  89. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  63. 
Feocinf,  in  Military  Academy,  185. 

Locke,  335. 
Ferule,  405. 

Fiction,  Worke  of,  wiCluKit  religioM  priacipto,  118. 
Field  Sports,  for  Literarr  Men,  48. 
Plahinf ,  as  Recreation,  41, 43. 
Fool-hardiness,  283. 
Food  for  Children,  345. 

Excess  and  Restriction,  34Ji. 

Quality,  347. 

Quantity,  347. 

Varietv,  34& 
Forcinf^ystem,  372. 
Form,  381. 
Forti6cation,  183. 
French  Langoace,  311. 
Friendship  and  Coafideace  «f  the  Child,  f73. 
Fruit,  346. 

Locke,  334. 

Speiknr.  346. 
Fuller,  T.,  Memoir,  403. 

Holy  SUte,  cited,  4.^ 

Recrsation.  43. 

The  Good  Sefaoolniaster,  403. 

Galen,  87,  40. 

Value  of  Active  Amusements,  41. 

Deprecates  excessive  atteucioa  lo  Morfe,  87. 
Galleries  of  Paiotincs,  aOX 
Games,  350. 
Gardening,  337. 
Gedike,  m 


Geocraphy,  3 
Geology.  130. 
Geometry,  383. 

Aseham,  37. 

MiKon,  183. 

Petty,  301. 

Locke,  313.  334. 

Spencer.  383. 

W^rse,383. 

Primary.  383. 

Empirical,  384. 
Gilfillan,  416. 
Gill,  A.,  Teacber  of  Mikoq,  164. 

Lofonomia  Anf lice.  164. 
Girls,  Education  oi;  870,  350. 

Petty.  807. 

Spencer,  350. 

Physical  Exei«isea  foe,  3!«i 

Plays  and  Pastimes,  350. 

Forcinf  System,  354. 

Crabbe.458. 
Globes,  384. 

Gnosticism.  Mode^,  108. 
Goblins  ana  Demons,  897. 
God,  the  Love  and  Reverenee  ^  897. 
Goethe,  on  Bacon's  Method,  80. 
Good  Bieedinff.  139. 351.  899. 

in  Tutor  or  Teacber,  367. 
Good  Nature.  398. 
Government  of  Childrea,  365, 371 

Complex  and  Difllcult,  371. 

Knowledge  for,  requirad,  371. 
Governor,  or  Private  Tutor,  865. 

Qualifications  and  Duties  of;  867. 
Grafting  of  a  Tree,  and  Education,  lOOt 
Grammar,  when  anid  why  Taoglit,  317. 

Aseham,  70,  74. 

Locke  on,  316. 

Spencer,  373. 
Grant,  Dr.,  S3 
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Gnif ,  T.,  Memoir,  486. 

Ode  on  Eton  Collefe.  498. 

Education  and  GoverooMnt,  431. 
^  Greek  Lancunge.  SS.  166.  183.  339L 

PrororbtLove  of  Learoinf,  1& 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  33. 

Interview  with  Aaehani,  2S. 

Compliment  to  her  Teacber,  VL 

Letter  of  Atebam  in  Greek,  3i 
Grote,  Jm  18. 

Definition  of  Education,  18. 
Growth,  Expenditure  of  Vitality  in,  347. 

and  Deveiopmenl,  Anlofoaieai  of,  358. 
Gymoastict  and  Play*,  361. 

Hnbit,  Force  of,  13.  13,  14,349. 

H abit«,  Necenity  of  Forming,  16^  S4SL 

Formed  Insen»ibly,  90^ 
Hadden,  W.,  54. 
HappineM,  a  Tonfc*  351. 

A  Test  of  Utility,  376. 
Hardening  ProecM.  Locke  oo,  3S8L 

spencer,  340. 
llafdineM,  S86. 
Harria,  J.,  16. 
NartgraTe,  40& 
llartTib,  8..  178,  188.  190. 

Preface  to  Plan  or  College,  191. 

Plan  of  College  of  Husbandry  l<a«rnlnf,  ISS. 

Office  of  Public  Addran,  19Bl 
Head,  Covering  of,  397. 
Heahh,  336. 

A  Duty,  355. 
Heart  of  a  N«tion,  17 
Helps,  A.,  18. 
Hermes,  quoted,  16. 
History,  Btudv  of,  119;  3SS. 

Dwells  too  little  on  everr-day  Lift^  119l 

Studied  to  find  certain  FacU,  1I9l 
Hobbs.  T.,  14. 
Home  Education,  3S6k 

of  Milton.  160. 
Ho4n1,  T..  Memoir.  465. 

The  Irivh  Schoulmaster,  465. 
Hooker,  R^  on  Lnw,  13. 
Hoole,  Charles,  189. 
Horace,  cited,  97,  405. 
Hornbook,  435. 
Horseback  Riding.  40.  186. 
Howe,  Margaret,  Wire  of  R.  Ascham,  34. 
Humility,  303. 
Humoring,  or  Fondling,  337. 
Hunting,  43. 

Lord  Burleigh  on,  43. 
Husbandry  Learning,  191. 

College  for,  193. 

Idleness  in  Children,  not  Natural,  394,  377. 
Ignorance,  Knowledge  of  our  Own,  106. 

Sources  of,  106. 
Imagination,  130. 

Otnce  of,  in  Study  of  History,  131. 
Imitation,  in  learning  a  Iianguage,  7tS. 
Inclinations.  Mastery  of,  378. 
Indifference  to  Knowledge,  391. 
Industrial  Success.  38U. 
Infurmare.  11. 
Information,  11. 
Inquisitiveness,  391. 
Inscgnare,  11. 

Instruction  should  be  Pleasurable,  386. 
Interlinear  Tran»lntions,  313. 
Interruption  of  Conversation  by  Children,  303. 
intuition.  Basis  of  Teaching,  373. 
Intuitional  Exercise  of  the  Perception,  377. 
Intuitive  Perceptions,  89. 
Inventions,  History  of.  304. 
Iiish  Schoolmaster,  the,  465. 
Italian  Language,  183. 

Januaa,  MiltoD*s  Reference  to,  179 


Jeenili,  Seboob  of,  91. 

Jewa^  Gernuin,  faafdy  Habits  of^  ttL 

Johnson,  8.,  15. 

Power  of  Habit,  90. 

GriCieiam  and  Strictnrea  oo  Mihoo,  ISL 

Lore  of  LMming,  15. 

Studiea  to  b«  purnied  by  Tooth,  158. 
Joinery,  337. 

Judgment  not  exercised  by  Mathenwties,  114L 
Justiee,  Lore  and  Practice  of,  961. 

Of  Natofv'B  Law  of  Discipline,  388. 
Jovenile  Diseiplioe,  3S7« 

Nature's  Law  of  ReaetioOf  359. 

Illustrations,  361. 

Cooseqoeneea.  363. 
Juvenile  Good  Conduct,  368. 

Too  Mock  Expected,  368. 

Kepler,  78. 

Knowledge,  Desire  of,  15, 17,  61y  3711 
Is  Power,  95. 

Of  our  own  Ignoianee,  106. 
Yahie  of  a  Little,  107. 
Of  the  IVorid,  for  a  Tutor,  9B0. 

For  a  Totttb.  370. 
Continooosly  Pleasurable,  386. 
Relative  Value  of,  386. 
For  Setf-Prsservalion,  380. 

**   Industrial  Success.  389. 

**   Rearing  a  Family,  303. 

**   Physical  Training,  303. 

**    Moral  *•         394. 

**   Meutal  **         395. 

**   Functions  of  a  Citiaen,  300. 

**    Enjovroeot  of  Nature,  308. 

•*   Diseiplioe  of  FaeulliM,  300. 

Labor,  Lycnrgus  on,  43.  

La  Broyera,  oo  the  Study  of  Lnngmges^  338L 

On  Politeness,  3ia 
Lacedvnx>nians,  43. 
Lalor,  J.,  Education  Defined,  30. 
Language,  Learning  a  new,  70,  31L 

Why  Learned,  316. 
Languages,  Ancient,  333,  308. 

Modem,  396. 
Latin  Language,  70,  330,  333. 
Ascham's  Method,  70. 
Locke*s         "       330, 311, 333. 
Cicero's  *•        70. 

Milton,  180. 
Speaking,  71, 313. 
Pronunciation,  181. 
Versification.  390,  339. 
Law  and  Jurisprudence.  184. 
Layng,  H.^uthor  of  the  Rod,  433. 
Laziness.  393. 
Learn  by  Teaching,  35. 
Learning,  and  Exjierience,  67. 
Little,  Pope*s  View  of,  104. 

"      Whalely»B,  104. 
or  Mental  Culture,  305. 
Secondary  to  Moral  Training,  305. 
by  Heart,  made  a  PastiM^li. 
by  Rote,  373. 
Lesaer  Pensioner,  168. 
Liberality,  to  lie  Cultivated,  880. 
Liberty  in  Sports,  379. 
Life,  a  State  of  Education  for  Eternity,  9Ql 
Locke,  John,  Memoir,  309. 
Rauroer*s  Pedneogical  System  of,  311. 
Thoughts  on  Education,  335. 
Dedication,  335. 
Education  Defined,  338. 
1.  Physical  Education,  896 
Excessive  Tendeniess,  337 
Warmth.  Clothing,  9/7.  330. 
Feet,  Bathing  in  Cold  Water,  838. 
Swimming,  Exercia*  in  open  air,  339 
Diet,  MeaU,  Fruit,  Drink,  331,  S33. 
Sleep,  Bed,  335. 
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Loeks,  Pbyii«,  Praventioo  aad  oot  BlediciiM,  SQO. 
8.  Moral  Cultare,  837. 

Early  Influene«  in  FormatioD  of  Habits,  S37. 

Craving,  ftlO,  S77. 

Punubmenta,  avoidad  bv  right  Habits,  948. 

Awe,  Mattery  of  Inclin^  Sabminioo,  941 

Beating,  843.  863. 

Rewanlt  and  Eneourafamenta,  844. 

Reputation,  Esteem  and  Dtsfrace,  845. 

Childishness  and  Sports,  847. 

Roles,  few,  84B. 

Habito,  Practice,  849. 

AffecUtioo.  Manners,  851,  BOR. 

Company,  Public  Schools,  853. 

Vice,  Virtue,  855. 

Private  Education,  850. 

Example,  Tasks,  857. 

Inclination,  Compulsioo,  858, 898. 

Chidini^,  Obstinacy,  859.  860. 

Reasonina,  Whipping,  868. 

Private  Tutor,  or  Governor,  86St 

Familiarity,  Reverence,  873 

Temper,  IJominion,  875. 

Curiosity.  879,  309. 

Recreation,  970,  895. 

Complaint  of  each  other,  980. 

Liberality,  Justice,  880. 

Cryins,  &1. 

FooUbardiness,  Cooraga,  OowardJee,  883. 

Timoroosncss,  Hardiness,  886. 

Cruelty,  887. 

Sauntering,  Inatteatioo,  881. 

Lying,  Excuses,  895. 

God,  Spirits,  Goblins,  Troth.  807. 

Common  Sense.  Breeding,  800. 

Roughness,  Contempt,  ObnsortoasiMas,  300. 

Contradiction,  Captiousness,  30L 

Lutemiption,  Dispute,  304. 
S.  Intellectual  Edueation,  305. 

Reading',  305. 

Writing,  Drawing,  Shorthand,  300. 

Fieoch,  Latin,  311,  388. 

Grammar.  Themes,  Versifying,  310. 

Memoriter  Recitation,  380. 

Geography,  Arithmetic,  Astroaoav,  3S3. 

Creometry,  Chronology,  History,  384. 

Ethics,  Civil  Law,  English  Law,  385. 

Rhetoric  and  Logic,  English  Language,  338. 

Natural  PhiloaophiNdSO. 

Greek  Language,  338. 

Method  ami  Order  of  Studies,  333. 
4  Exercises  in  the  vari*sdepart'nu  of  Edoa,  334 

Dancing,  Music,  881, 334. 

Fencing,  335. 

ManualTrades,336,338. 

Pointing,  Gardening,  Joinery,  337. 

Reoreations,  338. 

Mercantile  Accounts,  330. 

Travel,  340. 

Conclusion,  348. 
L(«io,  Milton,  184. 
Loeke,  831,396. 
Loid*s  Prayer,  how  taught.  308L 
Love,  a  Motive  to  Study,  63, 00. 

in  •  Teacher,  464. 
Lk>yd,  Sarah.  The  Schoolmistren,  490. 
Lyiaf  ,  830,  896. 

Maehiavel,  oo  power  of  Custom,  99L 

Man,  Sulgeet  of  Education,  436. 

Management  of  Children,  350. 

Mandeville,  B.,  Essay  on  Charity  Behoob,  107. 

Manners.  139,  351,  868. 

Btannal  Labor  and  Mechanical  Dexterity,  908)  336. 

MaroeU  C^  373, 374. 

MarceUinoa,  13i 

MarUal,  qooled,  36. 

Maaoo,  Sir  J.,  54. 

Mathematical  Reasoning.  117, 801. 

MatbemaUcs,  59,  91,  114, 901, 331,  300. 


Medealf.  Dr.,  93. 

Medicine  or  Ph^ia  in  j^w^  Education,  181 

Memoriter  Recitation,  331. 

Memory  necessary  to  the  Scholar,  61, 135. 

How  Strengthened,  381, 333. 

Artificial  Aids  to,  801. 
Mental  Activity.  Excess  of,  351. 

Training,  hard  and  easy  way  of,  91. 
Mercantile  Arithmetic,  833. 
Metaphrasis,  75. 
MeUphyfics,  83,  180. 
Merchants*  Accounts,  330. 
Method,  Importance  ol^*334. 
Mildmay,  Walter,  54. 
MiliUry  Exercises,  186, 190. 

Recommended  by  Milton,  186. 
•*  Cowley,  100. 

Milton,  147.  100, 178. 

Memoir,  147. 

Home  Life  and  Education,  147, 100. 

Private  Teacher,  103. 

St.  Paul  School,  163. 

As  a  Schoolboy,  166. 

Christ  Collen,  Cambridge,  167. 

Victim  of  Corporeal  Punishment,  175. 

Tractate  on  Edueation,  178. 

End  of  Learning,  13, 179. 

Definition  of  Education,  181 

Plan  of  an  Academy,  181. 
Mitford,  J.,  Answer  to  Johnson's  Strict,  on  Milton,  158 
Modem  Languages,  311. 
Moral  Culture,  S37, 356. 

Milton,  147,  184. 

Locke,  837. 

Spencer,  356. 

Cowper,  458. 
More,  H.,  on  Practice  and  Uabit,  99. 
Morysine,  Sir  R.,  31. 
Mother's  nncooscioos  Tuition  of  Objeeta  379. 

Power  over  Moral  Education,  5L 
Motives  to  Study.  63. 

Aseham.  63,  69. 

Plato  oo,  56. 

Milton  on,  183. 

Locke  on,  857. 
Mulcaster,  R.,  406. 
Music,  Aseham  on,  87,  59 

Galen  on,  97,  59. 

H.  Coleridge,  37. 

Milton,  88,  186. 

Locke,  83L 
My  First  Teacher,  416. 

Natural  Bent  of  the  Genius,  91, 107,  137. 
Natural  Consequences  of  Actions,  358. 
Natural  Philosophy.  Bacon  on,  83, 94, 100,  389 
Nature,  Studv  of  the  Seiense,  331. 
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Cramming,  Essence  of,  461,  480,  640. 

Little  dianger,  with  good  examiners,  482. 
Cricket,  8.  ffi.  106, 171. 
Crime  and  Ignorance,  481. 
Ctoss-row,  U8.  217. 
Cmikahank's  Organ,  884. 
Cypher  and  cast  Accounts,  124. 
Curiosity  of  Children,  199. 
Customs,  Old  School,  8, 89,  818. 

Barring  out  the  Master,  818. 

Breaking-np  Day,  819. 


Customs,  Old  School,  8, 89, 818. 
Montem  at  Eton.  8. 
Potation  upon  Shrove  tide,  319. 

Daily  Routine  in  1668,  250, 278. 

Monday,  86.  S82,  28^,  288. 

Tuesday.  84, 288. 

Wednesday,  282,  288. 

Thursday,  84.  808,  238. 

Friday,  807.  322. 

Saturday.  36,  286. 

Sunday,  8,  310. 

Openins:,  801. 

Intermission,  802. 

Closing,  301,  819. 

Hoo1e*s  Grammar  School,  279. 

Rugbv  in  18*28. 188. 

Winchester,  88. 
Dames  at  Eton,  111. 
Dame  Schools,  206, 229. 
Dancing.  Elyot,  412. 
Dawbs,  Deah,  Science-teaching,  479. 
Day  Schools  and  Boarding  Schools,  78. 
Day  (Scholars,  Responsible  to  Parents,  78. 
Dead  Languages,  95, 108. 

Com:>ared  v^th  Living,  101. 
Death,  Defoe's  Maxim.  938,  482. 
Declamations.  Dally,  309. 
Deduction  and  Induction,  4^6 
Deflint  and  Vicious  Pupils,  619. 
Dbfob,  Dantsl,  417-482. 

Plan  of  University  for  London,  421. 

Academy  of  Music.  422. 

Popular  Sunday  Concerts,  423. 

Scholar  and  Pedant,  424. 

Essay  on  Projects,  426. 
Improvement  of  English  Language,  427. 
Extirpation  of  Swearing,  427. 

Academy  for  Women,  429. 

MiliUry  Studies  and  Exercises,  498.        [480. 

Rules  of  Conduct— the  Dumb  Philosopher, 
Degrees,  Academic,  190,  357. 
Democritus,  Nature  and  Teaching,  489. 
Demosthenes,  281,  460. 
De  Quincey,  Death  of  a  Child,  388. 
Development,  Education  for,  490. 

Limitations  of  Time  and  Means,  tf  1. 
Devotional  Exercises  309,  524. 
Dictation  in  Foreign  Langnagea,  643. 
Dictionaries,  Early,  264,  290. 
Diderot,  cited.  543. 
Diet  of  Schoolboys.  349. 
Difficulties  oY  Scholars,  511. 
DiliflTf'nce  in  Study  and  Work,  94, 186. 
Dilucldation   of   Comenius*    Reformation  of 

Schools,  238. 
Dinner  in  Public  Schools,  86. 
Dionysins  Halicamassus,  212. 

Reading  by  Syllables,  212. 
Disce  aut  Disccde,  68. 
Discipline,  Scholastic,  12.  298. 

Instruments  or  Means— Eye.  501. 
Voice,  602.  Occupation,  12. 

Monitors  106,  811.      Punishment.  19,  608. 
Disclpllne,Scnool*Authoritles— AmoId,161 ,  164. 

Calderwood,  5O0.  Hoole,  206,  298. 

Donaldson.  492.  Wolsey,  176. 

Erasmus,  72. 
Dispsrs  at  Winchester,  21. 
Divisions  at  Eton,  90. 

Ragby,  136. 
Dogmatic  Knowledge,  478. 
Donaldson.  Jambs,  491-498. 

Science  of  Education,  481. 

Public  Primary  School.  488. 

LlmlUtions  of  the  Schodl.  490. 

Requisites  in  a  Revised  Code,  498. 
Donaldson,  J.  W..  461. 

General  Culture  and  Special  Training,  481. 
Double  Translations.  Aseham*8  plan,  2^. 
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Dnwinf^,  88,  406. 

Dmnkeonetit  a  National  Vice,  SSt. 

Dmry,  John,  Reformed  School,  296. 

Dumestic  ArranKements,  110. 

Domeatic  or  Home  Edocatlon,  855,  890,  897. 

Domestic  Life,  Kngll?>h,  in  16th  Century,  869. 

Evelyn  Family,  369. 

Mr?.  Walker,  886. 

Mrs.  Hntchlnson,  391. 

Lady  Fanshawe,  899. 

CoantesK  of  Warwick,  89S. 

Duchess  of  Newcastle,  897. 
Donatos's  Latin  Grammar.  24. 
Dorset,  Conntes:*,  879. 
Dow,  Gerard,  The  Schoolmaster.  226. 
Dove,  Daniel,  The  Doctor,  488. 

Home  and  Home  Education,  433 

Villag;e  Chnrch  and  Graveyard,  484. 

Books  and  Reading.  485. 

Methods  of  Edacatlbn.  488. 
Dagird's  Probation  Boi>k,  25S. 
Duir,  Grant,  127. 

Classics  in  General  Education,  127. 

Use  of  Translaiions,  127. 

Verse  Composition,  128. 
Dalce  Domnm,  at  Winchenter,  39. 
Dumb  Philosopher,  Defoe,  432. 

Rules  of  Conduct,  480. 
Dumbbellit,  403. 

Dnnciad,  Schools  and  Universities,  888. 
Early  Impressions,  44"*. 
Early  Instruction,  Processes,  480. 

Comenius,  228. 

Froebel,  471.  Southey,  440. 

Hoolo,  193.  Payne.  480. 

Early  English  School  Books,  208.  [206. 

Horn  Book,  208.  Geogritphy  in  Verse. 

ABC  Books,  211 .  Aritbmetical  Rules  in 

Primers,  208.  Doggerel,  209. 

Arithmetic,  209,  210.      Grammar  Rnlec,  208. 
Early  Rising,  20,  432. 
Etrnestners,  Power  of,  143, 145. 
Eating,  35,  172.  349. 
Edinburgh  University,  356. 
Edgewortb,  Maria,  cited,  479. 
Edom,  in  Win  ton  dialect,  30. 
Edward  VI.,  Educition  in  his  reign,  421. 

Grammar  Schools  founded,  3. 

Eton  College  5. 
Education  and  Instruction,  492. 
Education,  Art  of,  4G8,  527. 

Chair  of,  528. 
Education,  Defined  and  Described,  vii.  x. 

Arnold,  141.  Goldsmith,  347. 

Caldcrwood,  497.  Iluxlcy,  478. 

Currie.  513.  Johnson,  359. 

Donaldson,  481.  Parr,  364. 

Froei»ei,  472.  Payne,  468. 

Todhunter,  529. 
Education,  Designed  or  Formal,  182,  481. 

Domestic,  369.  Colleoriate,  457. 

Industrial,  366.  School,  224. 

Mutntl,  311.  Infant,  471. 

Military,  438.  Life  and  Affairs,  460. 

Female,  384,  399.  427.     Self,  469. 

Physical,  183,  408.  Moral,  156,  499. 

Religious.  109,  142. 
Bducaiion— .^im?. 

Individual  Development,  490. 

State  and  Social,  530.     CitiKen«hip,  189. 

Trades.  488.  Liberal,  4^7. 

Educative  Studies,  426,  493. 
Education,  Science  of,  Donaldson,  481. 

Payne,  465.  Jolly,  527. 

Egg-flip  day.  39.     ^ 
Egbert,  at  Winchester,  17. 
Election  Chamber,  87. 
Election  to  Exhibitions,  Scholarship,  87,  48. 

Practice  at  Rugby,  136. 
Elective  Studies,  459. 


Elementary,  Mnlcitfter,  178. 

Study  of  Bngliah  Langnage,  178. 

Slayerv  to  Latin  tongue,  179. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  90,  §30. 

Public  Schools  founded,  8. 
Elmer,  teacher  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  899. 
Eloquence,  4*^8. 
Eltut,  Sib  Thomas,  memoir,  401. 

The  Governor,  403. 

Castle  of  Health,  402. 
Emulation,  aa  a  motive,  804,  882. 

Risks,  Individual,  521. 

National,  521. 
Encouragement  to  Pupils,  523. 
Endowment,  Evils  or,  451. 

Kindred  and  Localitv,  87. 
Endowed  Grammir  Schools,  1—178. 

Characteristic  Features,  1. 

Chronological  Development,  8. 

Examples  of  City  ana  Provincial,  17,  59. 
'  Eton  College,  Windsor,  6. 

St.  Mary's  College,  Winchester,  17. 

St.  Panrs  School,  London,  59. 

Rugby  Grammar  Scln>ol,  129. 

Sbrewsbu^  Free  Grammar  School,  11. 

Merchant  Taylor's  School,  173. 

Ipswich  Grammar  School,  178.  '  [81, 117. 

Endowed  Grammar  Schoola— General  Surrey, 

Origen,2,17,49,  81. 

Eoaowmente—Revenoes— Government,  88. 

Statutes,  85. 

Scholars— Foundation— Non-Colleglate,  87. 
Age,  Number,  87. 

Instruction— Courses  and  Subjects,  87, 95. 
Classic!*,  Latin,  Greek,  87, 113, 121,  128. 
Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  88,98. 
History,  Geography,  Natural  Science,  88. 
Modern  Language  s.  Drawing,  Music,  80. 

Organization  for  In  taction  and  Discip1ine,91. 
Forms,  Divinions,  Prorootitms,  91. 

Lessons,  Preparatioiis,  Motives,  91. 

Rv>sult8,  Moaiflcailons  in  Studies,  100. 

Modern  Department,  French    and    German 
System,  102.  [IDS. 

Modern  Schools,  Marlborough,  Choltenham, 

Deficient  Preparation,  Home  Influence,  105. 

Physical  Training,  Games.  Sports,  106. 

Discipline,  Monitorial  System,  106. 

Roliglous  Instruction,  109. 

Financial  Condition,  Fees,  110. 

Domestic  and  Sanitary  Arraoeements,  110. 

Modifications  recommended,  112. 

Services  rendered  by  Pubic  Schools,  116. 
Englit-h  Free  Schools,  11,  190. 
English  Home  Life  of  17th  Century,  369,  463. 

Evelyn  Family.  369. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  399. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  891. 

Mrs.  Sadler  Walker,  386. 

Boyle  Family.  S92. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  392. 

Duchess  of  Newcastle,  397. 

Lady  Fanshawe,  809. 

Lady  Bacon.  Burleigh,  463. 
Eiiglish  Language,  Subject  of  Stndv, 

Brlnsly.  179,  lb7.  Maraulay,'456. 

Defoe,  427.  Miilcaster.  178,  182. 

Hoole,  »2l.  Wolsey,  176. 

English  Pedagogy— Old  and  New,  v.  vii.  561. 
English  Schoolmaster,  by  Coote,  189. 
English  Universities,  367, 451. 

Wealth  and  Privileges,  451.  • 

Studies,  too  Tew— not  of  right  kind,  452. 
Mathematics,  Classical  Literature,  453. 
jLatin  Language  and  Literature,  454. 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  455. 
Complete  and  Liberal  Education,  457. 
Curriculum  for  the  gifted  and  trained,  458. 
English  Universities,  estimated  bj 

Goldsmith,  856.  Macaulaj,  451. 


Bwllih  UnlranltiM,  Mllmat^  bj 
Jotanton.  an,  Boncb,  SK. 

JoD*^  3M.  Pftrr,  W. 

BpiKoUiT  Writing  ■■  Hoola'i  School.  tTS. 

EqulnleDt*,  In  Fonisp  LMDruga,  UI. 

Vim  VlatC  to  Sajrluid.  BO. ' 
lDtrodiicClDDtD(;o1at.GI. 
Letter  lo  Colet  from  Oif  ord  la  1«»,  U. 
Oppoaltlon  In  Oif nrd  lo  tbe  New  Lrknilns,S8, 
J>eKnpCloD  or  Colel'i  hoapIUMlT.  OB. 
L«tttn  on  ColM')  DMih  uid  Clutiuter,  ST. 
DaMrlption  or  Bt.  Paal'itlBliooI.ei. 
OrlelDal  Ornnlutlon— Oovarnora  larnMO-n. 
Utin  Vanlon  of  CoKt'i  ChrlPttin  Man,  «1. 
la  nbic  Vsnlfli-atliin  nl  the  Cbild'i  Himn  " 
"  ■       ■    -ioSDt  Oapta  7*rionan\        ' 


CoDverulIOD  with 
VIen  or  Uirclpllne 
loAasBCe  of  Biamp 


-_  ncJrtet.l 

I  Candl  ate,  71. 
and  TMclitnB.  71,7" 


AidtoW 

De  Halloas  InitltiiaDdl  Ulrcladlai.  m. 

Colloqalea,  ettlmate  ttj  Soalhey,  UB. 
Srakloa  and  ths  Horn  Book,  SIT. 
Btb  cr.  Chrlftlan,  ISO. 
BionColUgi-.  Wlnd-or.andFoDndef,!. 

Blitorr^lieipllDe,  Eipcniei,  a. 

Xraoi.  Rofsr,  PaomaDaUp.  sis.' 
Kreljo  Famllr.  BM, 
Uom8Lira.S8I. 
Bone  Kdncation,  384. 
Woman'*  Duty,  384. 
KtIIi  or  public  Scbooli,  1U. 
Kumlnallo  iJtInB  Oramsttm.  ML 
oni,  M.  108. 
In  Uerehsct  Ti 

TVit'BtadlM 


EarllvitlnHerchsDtTail^.  „.„„..... 

Competltlre.  4Sl,Ue.    For  TpacblaB.  4n. 

Entranca,  M.  Tsit  BtudlM,  Bl,  630. 

Kiimpla,  Power  of.  73,  T3.  IBl. 
EiGlaalon  from  Public  Bchoola.  181.  IM,  UO, 

Hoole'i  Hethod,  SI  4. 

Waaes  Baggeailoo,  IW. 

BbntClDg  am  the  Haatcr  Once  a  Tear.  BIT. 
EinclM  ot  Faenltle*.  l^vt  o<  Orowth,  FaToe, 
EihlblUona.  Award  of,  48.  [til. 

Biperlenee,  478. 

Kiperlmenta  and  BipertmeDtcr,  GM. 
SxprefslOD.  Power  ot,  580. 
Kiperlmental  PhDMOphr,  EH. 
Era,  Power  of.  In  Dlaciplioe,  UO. 


Poiin 


418. 


aii 


Habftor  finding.  M^. 
Finrbawe,  Lad;.  Adrli 

Peai  In  Pnblle  Hcnoo'la. 


%SSS 


,  .  ...a,  Ferrala.  lu,  8SS. 

rinandal  AnrnKemeDta,  Pnblli:  Bcboola, 
Bodowmaata,  St.         Chirnp,  110, 
Vtm,  no.  Board's  Pnnlli,  It 

TlAai.  Bfahop  ot  Rocheiter,  4B. 

Flodgar,  ProriMkinal  In  Oraece,  3M. 

nmlDE,  NattoDal  Practice— 
Oiieti,  8U.  Q«rmaB,  8»,  3*7 


PlogElni.  BngHrb  Pabllc  Scbonir,  IC6. 

CErl>t'iiHOiplta],38a.    St.  Marr'i.  S" 

Eton.  S31 .  338.  Bt,  Pant,  7S. 

BoKhj,  IBS.  170,  331.       Wmtmlniter,  SV. 

HrrdUDt  Taylor,  XI.    Bhrewabory,  IS,  StO. 

Norwich,  aso. 
Pool*.  Arrlnm  for,  propoied  b;  DefiM,  4H. 

Laamed.  4W, 
PuoMtall.  38. 

ForRlveiiera,  Power  or,  BSO. 
Permailoa  <a  Character,  G18. 
Poma  to  BnEllBh  Public  ScbaoK  M.  >S4, 


Marr'i.  SO,  48,  S30. 


Ponnder'a  Kin,  U. 

Bpeech  at  Wlncherter,S7. 
Foondat  loner*.  S8. 183. 
Pree,  aa  applied  to  Dcboola,  II. 
Free  Coibpeliclaa  aa  applied  (a  i 

Freedom  or' Inatractlon,  431.  MB, 

iKnnruceleriPrea  will  not  be  Kdoeatad,  481, 
Frr*  anmmar  School  deOned,  81,  ISl 

Free  School*,  ■"—■ "" 

PrbtbneH  or 


Free  School*,  Tre»ti*e 

PrbtbneH  or  Hind  and  Bodj,  140. 
FratllnBbj  the  Tracher.  SOe. 
Prld«y.^Feekl7  Repetltluna,  SOT. 

FlotTglP|-di>  J  at  Baton,  331. 

Da*  or  Doom  al  Wlncheater.  n. 
Froebet'*  KlideigarUn  Sjilem,  471. 

EraluUon  of  the  B;ptrm.  471. 
Pragallty,  Virtue  oT,  S90,  3GS. 

Oabell.  Banrr.  81. 
Rebellion  ander.  81, 
amea  la  Pnbllc  Schoole.  IW. 
Kjon.8.  Rngbj.  171. 

Oarden,  Relating  lo  Hoaaa,  iTS. 

Oentlemen'e  Bona'  Edacatlon,  1)1,  Ul, 
ind  Condnct.41" 


Luiitna»,  Biadr.  B43. 

Book-mannil  for,  B41. 

Canattalne  Book.  Ml. 
Bchool  Panlahments,  B04. 
Aim  or  tbe  Prlmaiy  Bchool,  4 
ReUglona  loiinctfon.  4S5. 
OeoBraph;.  Uodein  Methoda, « 


QeoiFranhTi 


Pr.  race  and  Dedication,  403. 

Bearcitr  of  Good  Schoalnuater*,  404. 

Stndlea  for  Future  HaKlatratr*.  M4. 

Mnalc,  Painting,  Carving,  408, 

Poetry.  Oratory— Toll t  and  Plato,  40T. 

Mnscnlar  Biercl*e— WrefUlng,  4C8. 

Running,  Swimming,  Riding,  4QV. 

Hnntlnx,  Dancing,  Archery,  413. 

Moral  Colt  are,  41 1. 
GoLoaMiTH.  Oi-iviB,  847. 

EBn;oDBdDcatlDn,847. 

Letter  lo  hia  Brulber.  3&g, 

LellertoaPnpll.  3H. 

Foreign  Travel  and  Realdeuce,  SU, 

Characttrlftlc*  of  different  DniTenltlw,  11 
OoTsmment  of  Pnbllc  School*.  110. 

Admin  lalrallon  or  Fonda,  80. 
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QoTeroment  of  Pablic  Schooitt  HO. 

Affkirs  of  the  School,  80. 

Bxclosive  PatrosAfe,  80. 

Literary  Qaallflcatlons,  80. 

Penonju  Bmloence,  80. 

Rngby,  8t  PanPi,  T7. 

Shrewsbary,  12. 

Winchester,  40. 
Goddard,  William  Stanley,  80. 

Scholarship,  81. 

Beoefactlon  to  Wiocheater,  81. 
Gomers,  Gobomem.  89. 
Goyemmeat  and  Primary  Scboolp,  40B. 
Good  Teachers  and  Inspection,  496. 
Good  Hamor  in  Teachers,  600. 
Good  Dtepositions  to  be  enconrai^,  528. 
Gonlbam,  Dr.,  at  Rugby,  16S. 
Grammar  Schoolmaster,  Ancient  Rank,  60. 
Grammar  Scholars  in  Uniyersities,  60. 
Grammar  School,  Studies  for,  Hoole,  367. 

Brinsly,  185.  Wolsey's  School,  173. 

Johnson,  860.  Wickham,  18. 

Grammar  as  a  Stndy,  95. 

Importance  attached  to,  16,  18. 

Time  for  Lessons,  806. 
Grammars,  Text-books, 

Latin,  291,  Greek.  980, 980,  991. 

Hebrew,  287,  291.  German,  687. 

Gratnitoos,  not  necessarily  a  Free,  School,  81. 
Great  Poblic  Schools,  81. 

Staple  of  Instraction,  18,  88. 

Royal  Visits,  19. 
Greek  Language,  456. 

Christianity,  118. 

Use  in  early  ages  of  the  Chhrch,  119. 
Greek,  Instmctu>n  in,  in  England,  49, 121. 

Bishop  Fisher's  Agency,  49. 

Brasmos,  50. 

Dean  Colet,  50. 

Cornelias  Vitellins  at  Oxford,  50. 

Grammar  at  Oxford,  50. 

Grammar  at  Cambridge,  50. 

Linacer  and  Grocyne,  50. 

Opposition  at  Oxford  in  1499.  54. 

King  (Henry  VIH.)  Commands  Its  stndy,  60 
Argument  before,  54.  [54 

Waynfleet,  Greek  Foandation  in  Magdalen, 

Greek  Grammar  in  1661,  269. 

Recent  Movements.  124. 
Grocyne  and  Greek,  50. 

Lectures  in  London,  1505,  55. 
Qrundal,  Bishop,  and  St.  Bees  School,  123. 
Guide  for  tbe  Child  and  Youth,  319. 
Guthrie,  Dr.,  cited,  530. 
Guv,  Richard,  Southey's  Ideal  Sch'lmaster,  488. 

Pleasant  Methods  and  Discipline,  444. 

Racket,  a  Scotch  Flagellator,  884. 

Half-fagot,  35. 

Half-holiday,  303. 

Half  remedies,  34. 

Hallam.  cited,  433. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  cited,  on  much  reading,  462. 

Happiness  in  Activity,  473. 

Hartlib,  English  Editor  of  Comenius,  393. 

Head-ma«ter  in  Public  Schools.  113. 

Ap]M)intment,  163.  Emoluments,  163. 

Authority,  155,  163. 

Employment  of  Ansistants,  163. 
Heart,  Learning  by,  48. 
Health  in  Education,  347. 
Beber,  Bishop,  379. 
Hebrew  in  Grammar  Schools,  133,  186,  286. 

Catechism,  390. 
Help,  Conditions  of  timely,  516. 

Direct  and  Indirect,  533. 

Methods,  623. 
Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  389. 
Henry  VI.  and  Eton  College,  3,  5. 

King's  College,  Cambriq^e,  5. 


Henry  VII.  at  Winchester,  19. 

Henry  VIII.,  Greek  Reader  at  Cambrldn,  ML 

Primer  and  Form  of  Public  Prayer,  416. 

Blyot's  Dedication  of  Castle  of  Health,  408. 
Hizh  School  at  Winchester.  17. 
Hills,  Richard,  9. 

Hills,  Excursion  at  Winchester,  22. 
History  in  Public  Schools,  148, 149. 

Examination  Test,  681. 

Modera.  149. 
Holberg,  Baron,  897. 
Hodder.  James,  816.  • 

Copy-books.  816. 
Holidays,  84,  819. 
Home  Bdacation,  869,  891. 

Bvelyn,  869.  Goldsmith,  858. 

Johnson.  862.  Soathey,  488. 

Home  Employments,  881. 
Home,  Ideal  of  Daniel  Dove,  484. 
Home,  Idea  of,  499. 
Home  Influence,  105. 

Mistress  and  Servants,  880. 
Home  Life  and  Education,  Examples,  880. 

Sixteenth  Century,  899. 

Seventeenth  Century,  869. 

Southey's  Picture.  433,  487. 
Home  Preparation  of  Lessons,  607. 
Hood,  T..  Irish  Schoolmaster,  886. 
HooLK.  Charlxs.  191. 

Edition  of  OrbU  Pictns,  199, 228. 

Object-teaching,  192. 

New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art,  106. 

Petty  or  Primary  School,  195. 

Grammar  School,  228. 

Scholastic  Discipline,  298. 

Summary  of  hia  Methods.  828. 
Booster  Schoolmaster,  cited,  620. 
Horace,  cited,  174. 
Horn  Book  of  the  14th  Century,  206,  216. 

Literature  of,  216. 

Shakespeare— Shenstone— Prior,  217. 
Horsing  in  Schools  of  Pompeii,  8SS6. 

A  School  Pnnlshment,  396. 
Hostarins.  or  Onder-master,  18. 
Hot,  at  Football,  89. 

Line  of  Touch,  39. 
Honpsy-donpey,  School  Punishment,  884. 
Hours  of  Study,  Number,  91. 
Household  Duties  in  Wealthiest  Families,  881. 
Hunt,  N..  Handmaid  of  Arithmetic.  200. 
Hunter,  Dr.  Johnson^s  Teacher,  360. 
Huxley.  Scientific  Training.  479. 
Hugh,  Schoolmaster  of  St.  Fanl  in  1800, 60. 
Humiliation  in  Punisliment,  508. 
Hume,  David,  Aid  to  T<  achers,  461. 

Free  Competition  and  Education,  461. 
Hunt^  T.,  Handmaid  of  Arithmetic,  200. 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Lucy  Apsley,  891. 

Parents,  and  Homo  and  Home  Edacat*n,  801. 
Hyde,  Thomas,  at  Winchester,  19. 
HyUes,  Art  of  Vulgar  Arithmetic,  209. 

Idleness,  General,  145. 
Idleness,  Unconquerable,  98, 814. 
Ignorance,  Popular,  463. 
IilQ8t rated  School  Books,  193. 

Child's  Guide,  223. 

Orbis  Pictus,  237. 
Improvements  Made  or  Needed- 
Elementary  School,  48&. 

Secondary,  4, 1 16. 

UDlversllIes,  H57,  486,  536. 
Impo(*itions,  ITU. 

Winchester,  85.  46. 
Inability,  Natural.  823. 
Inculcation  and  Training,  518. 
Index  to  Studies  and  Conduct,  545. 

Pnmary  Schools,  569. 

English  Pedagogy— First,  685. 
Second  Series,  608. 
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Index  to  Stndlet  and  Condnct,  645. 

American  Jonrnal  of  Bdncatton,  661. 
India  ClTil  Service,  Examinations  for,  461. 
IndlTidnal  Imprestlons  to  Qroape,  489. 
Indlrldnallzation,  616. 

Condition  of  Anpropriate  Help,  616. 
Indolence,  Stnpldlty.  98. 
Industrial  Element,  406. 

Olrls*  Bchool.  866. 
Inner-world,  Hnman  Experience,  494. 

Instmctlon  In,  494. 
Infants,  Modern  Treatment,  486. 
Infandom  AddreM  to  Elizabeth,  90. 
Information  not  the  End  of  Teaching,  498. 
Infloence  not  GoTeroment,  60S. 
Informator  at  Winchester,  18. 
Inspection  of  Primary  Schools,  496. 
Interest  of  the  Poplls  In  the  Subject,  484,  604. 

Law  of  his  Growth,  484. 

Power  of  Exciting,  484.  504. 

Test  of  the  Edacatlve  Value  of  Subject,  498. 
Instmctlon,  Conditions  and  ftfodes,  604. 
Instruction  and  Training,  536. 
Instruction,  Educative  and  Non-edocatlve,  49S. 

Geography,  494.  Reading,  496. 

History,  494.  Arithmetic,  496. 

Religion,  496.  WriUng,  496. 

Ipswich  Grammar  School,  178. 

Oriffin^Masters,  173. 

Subjects— Authora— Methods,  174. 
First  Class,  174.  Fifth  Class,  175. 

Second  Class,  174.       Sixth  Class,  175. 


Third  Class,  174. 
Fourth  Class,  175. 
Discipline,  176. 


Seventh  Class,  176. 
Eighth  daas,  176. 


Jaana  Lingnarum,  328,  946, 272. 
Janna  Reserata,  928. 
Jerks  as  Punishment,  819. 
JoBMSOH,  Samukl,  859. 

Estimate  of  his  own  Education,  869. 

lofluence  of  Education,  859. 

Scheme  for  a  Grammar  School,  860. 

Stndv  of  Greek  and  Latin,  860. 

Desire  and  Value  of  Knowledge  to  Working 
ClaMes,  861. 

Public  and  Private  Schools  Compared,  863. 

Refinements  and  Novelties  in  Education,  869. 

Corporal  Punishment  by  Schoolmasters,  868. 

Teaching  by  Lectures.  868.  [863. 

Opinion  of  Milton  and  Locke  on  Education, 

University  Education,  868. 

Definition  of  Free  Grammar  School,  124. 
Joel  at  Winchester,  18. 
JoLLT,  Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  687. 

University  Chair  of  Education,  698. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  866. 
Johnson,  Christopher,  91. 

History  of  Winchester  College,  91. 
Jonas,  Justus,  57. 
Justinian,  Emperor,  179. 
Juvenal,  School  Punishments,  896. 
Juvenile  Literature,  850. 

Kjmt,  Padagpgik,  486. 
Kemshead,  Science  Teaching,  479. 

Chlld«  Face  to  Face  with  Nature,  480. 
Kennedy,  Dr.,  Shrewsbury  School,  11. 

Ubera  Schola,  11. 
Keate,  Great  Flogger,  882. 
Klndernrten  System,  471. 

Gifts  for  Observation,  474. 

Objections  to  System,  476. 

Progress,  476. 
Kinner,  Cyprian,  333. 
Kin,  Privileges  of,  87. 
Knight,  Life  of  Colet,  48. 

Greek  Learning  about  1500, 49. 
Knowledge,  Organized,  €77. 

Value  of  all,  869. 


Knowledge  and  Ignorance,  relative,  861. 
Knowledge  and  Pedantry,  496. 
Knowledge  and  Powei  of  Communicating,  497. 
Known  and  Unknown,  Combination,  50C 
Komensky,  Comenlus.  998. 
Kynsston,  Master  of  St.  Paul,  78. 
Responsibility  for  Boys  out  of  School,  78. 

Labor,  Manual,  406. 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  468. 
Bacon,  463. 


Borgle,  383. 
rle 


Lucy,  396. 
Morton,  872. 
Ranleagh,  899. 


Burleigh,  468. 

Fanshawe,  899. 
Laleham,  Arnold  at.  189. 
Lamb.  C.jRecollectlons  of  Christ  Hospital,  882. 
Landor,  W.*  S ,  The  Shell,  436. 
Landscape  Gardening,  876. 
Language,  Study  of,  69. 

Ancient,  456. 

Modem.  466. 
Langley,  Reference  Library,  818. 
Latin  Lan/nage  and  Literature.  118. 

English  Grammar  Schoo  s,  87, 118. 

Hoole^s  Introduction  to,  927. 

Macau  lay.  454. 
Latin  into  English,  and  vicevertOt  948,  979. 
Latin  Versification,  197, 277. 
Latimer,  and  Greek  Leaming,  49. 
Laymen,  Governors  of  St  PanPs  School,  62. 
Learning  and  Teaching,  478,  496. 

Pedantry,  424. 
Leave  Out,  at  Winchester,  85. 
Leather  Strap  for  Punishment,  896. 
Lectures,  Teaching  by,  400. 

Goldsmith.  858. 

Johnson,  868. 
Leeds  Free  School,  124. 
Lessons,  Preparation  of,  99,  508,  544. 

Mutual  Hearing,  508. 
Lessons  and  Games  Alternate,  9. 
Letter-writing,  176,  978. 
Lewlnham  Grammar  School,  317. 

Library  for  Ma(*ter*s  use,  317. 

Exercise  In  Latin,  974. 
Libera  Schola,  Dr.  Kennedy  on,  11. 
Liberal  Education,  467. 
Liberty  of  Instractloo,  121, 458. 
Library  in  every  School,  975, 817. 

Educational,  598. 
Lily,  William,  61. 

Master  of  St  PauKs  School,  61. 

Grammar,  60,  268. 
Lilv*s  Grammar,  Hoole*s  Method  with,  961. 

Wolsey*s  Use,  174. 
Limitations  to  Development,  490. 

Moral  Training,  514.      Teacher*s  Power,  490^ 

Religions  Instmctlon,  148. 
Llnacre  at  Oxford,  50. 
Living,  Ability  to  get  a,  488. 
Locke,  John,  at  Oxford,  840. 
Logic  and  Scholastic  Philosophy,  190. 
London  Quarterly  Review,  Study  of  Greek,  194. 
London  City,  Grammar  Schools,  111. 

City  Day  School,  10/.     King's  College,  108. 

Merchant  Taylor>,  9.     St  Paul's  School,  49. 

University,  166,  458. 
Defoe's  Project,  421. 
Long,  William,  17. 

Statutes  of  St.  Mary,  17. 
Longbow  and  Musket,  428. 

General  Practice  qualified  all  for  War,  498. 
Long  Chamber  at  Eton.  6. 
Louth  Grammar  School,  Seal  of,  896. 
Lowth,  Life  of  Wykeham,  15. 

Tribute  to  Wykeham.  15. 

Obligations  to  Oxford,  867. 
Lucas.  Margaret,  897. 

Ducness  of  Newcastle,  398. 
Lucy,  Lady  AUce,  880, 896. 
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Lndus  Llterariaf,  Brlnely's  Treatise,  186. 

Contenta.  185. 

Rales  for  the  Master,  188. 
Lndeinaglster,  318. 
Lathrr,  child's  Primer.  215. 
Lyttleton,  Lord,  Science  and  Greek,  186. 

Macaulat,  Thomas  Rabinoton,  890,  449. 
Academical  LeHrnin^  in  18-26,  451. 
Objections  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  461. 

Wealth  and  Privileges.  452. 

Influence  of  Endowments.  453. 
Stnilies  too  Few,  and  not  of  Risht  Kind.  458. 

Mathematic<>,  Utility,  and  Objection,  454. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature,  454. 

Greek  Liangafl^e  and  Literatare,  455. 

Ancient  and  Modem  Studies,  456. 
London  University,  459. 
Unlvernity  Teaching  of  Athens  Life,  460. 
State  and  Elementary  Education,  461. 
Examinations  for  India  Service,  461. 
Female  Education  in  the  16th  Century,  468. 
Major,  John,  and  Dean  Colet,  55. 
M  agister  Scholarnm,  59. 
Manners  Maketh  Man.  Moito,  18. 
How  taught  in  Dundouald,  883. 
Mansel,  Laws  of  Tboagbt,  483. 
Maps  in  Geogrsphv,  485, 510. 

(ieography  and  History,  485,  510. 
Marcel,  value  of  Reiteration.  639. 

Power  of  Audition  in  Language,  540. 
Marking.  10  98, 311. 
Marks  for  Absence  and  Faults.  813. 

Valuation  of  Studies.  13,  463. 
Marlborough  School,  103. 
Master's  Method  in  1661,  HooIe*8,J267. 
Fourth  Form,  867. 
Daily  Routine  for  a  Week,  267. 
Brinsly,  Poole,  Stockwood,  Birds,  etc.,  36^. 
Rhetoric.  Dngard,  Famaby,  Home,  268. 
Greek  Grammars,  Camdens,  Busbic,  etc.,  269. 
Pasor's  Lexicon ,  Dugard  Rudimenta,  S69. 
Gregorie'i*  Nomenclatura,  Poseeliusi,  Shirley, 
Perence,  Method  of  Studying,  270.  [870. 

Erasmus  de  Rationo  Institucndi,  271. 
Acting  Playe,  Janua  LntiiioB  Lingute,  371. 
Rider^s  Diet.,  Tully's  Epistlet*,  Textor's,  872. 
Ascham*s  Double  Translations.  273. 
Sturmlus,  Fabritius,  Clerk,  Erasmus,  372. 
Walker's     Particles,    Willis's    Anglicisms, 

Clerk,  Hawkins,  373. 
Epistolographia,   Erasmus's  de  Conscriben- 

dis.  Buchleri.  275. 
Tully's  Epistles,  Two  of  their  Own,  275. 
Ovid  de  '1  ristibns,  English  Poetry,  English 

Pdrnacsus,  37G. 
•    Latin    Versification,    Stockwood's   Progym- 

nanma.  27V. 
Sandy's  Ovid.  Clerk's  Dux  Poeticus,  277. 
Rosse's   English    Mythologist,  Bacon's   de 

Saplentia  veterum,  378. 
Wit*8  Commonwealth,  Harmar'n  Lesser  Cat- 
echism, in  Latin  and  Greek  278. 
Daily  Programme  for  a  Week.  278.  [360. 

F\fth  Form,  Greek  Testament,  Grammars, 
Isucrates,  Demo(>thene»  by  Loinns,  381. 
Posseliiis  Apothcms,  3sl. 
Tnlly  and  ol^er  i^atn  Authors,  281. 
Turning  Latin  into  Greek,  and  Greek  into 

Latin,  280,  282. 
Grammars— Busbv,  Caninias,  Ceporinns,  380. 

Chrysolora,  Cleonard,  880.  [383. 

Hesiod's  Theognis,  Castilion's  Praclectiones, 
Lexicons — Tscrevelius,    Garthi,    Rulandi. 

Morelius,  etc.,  283.  [383. 

History— Justin.  Cteear,    Floras,   Erasmus. 
Janua  Lingiiarum  Graeca,  Simonius,  Virgil, 
Mastery  System,  Ouick  on,  539.  [383. 

Mathematics  as  a  Study.  454,  533. 
Special  Advantages,  531. 


Mathematics  as  a  Stady,  454, 688. 

Disadvantages,  468, 688. 

Opinions  respecting 
Bohn,  358.  Macanlay.  454, 461. 

Goldsmith,  868.  Todhnnter.  6S1, 688. 

Pnb'ic  Schools,  88,  98.  Webster,  190. 
Meads  at  Winchester,  83, 86. 
Mechanic  Arts,  Instraction  in,  860. 
Medisevel  Primer.  De^cribed,  806. 
Melancthon,  cited,  188. 

Rule  with  Scholars,  188. 
Memoir,  Arnold,  189. 

Boyle,  898.  Brinsly,  189. 

Colet,  49.  Ooote,  189. 

Defoe,  417.  Elyot,  401. 

Erasmus,  51.  Evelyn,  860. 

Fanshawe,  899.  Hartlib.  838. 

Hntchins9n,  891.  Boole,  191. 

Johnson,  859.  Klnner.  288. 

Lily,  61.  Lucas.  897. 

Macanlay,  449.  Mnlcaster,  177. 

Parr,  866.  Payne,  465. 

Payne.  887.  Rinleagb,  908. 

Recorde,  210.  Rytwyse,  7t. 

Sadter,  886.  Smith,  415, 

South,  848.  Steele,  845. 

Textor,  445.  Thornton,  160. 

Walker,  887.  Wayneflete,  19. 

Wykebam,  18. 
Memory,  when  freshest,  806. 

Verbal  or  Local,  609. 

Aided  by  Analvsls,  509. 
Merchant  Taylors  School,  0. 

Mnlcai'ter*s  Mastership,  9. 

System  of  Probation,  9. 
Military  Academy,  Defoe's  Plan,  487. 
Mind  and  Body,  181,  466. 
Mind,  Science  of,  483. 

Laws  Dictate  Methods  of  Educating,  486. 

Relative  Value  of  Methods,  486. 
Moab  in  Winchester  Dialect,  30. 
Moberly,  George,  32, 41,  46. 
Modern  Educat*on,  103. 

Non-Classical  Feature,  137,  456. 
Modern  Departments  in  Public  Schoola,  101. 
Modern  Schools,  103. 
Money  Motive,  536. 
Monitorial  System  in  Public  Schools,  46, 106. 

Eton,  7.  Hugby,  151,  168. 

Hoole's  Schoal,  311.       WincheBter,  !^  84, 45. 
Monitors,  Powers  of,  45, 170,  818. 

Set  Tasks,  170. 

Inflict  Punishments,  46,  107,  382. 

Preser/e  Order,  46,  813. 
Montcm  at  Eton,  8. 
More.  Mr  Thomas,  and  Celet,  68. 
Moral  Education.  156,  499. 
Moral  Scienees,  461. 

Value  in  Examinations,  461,  584. 
Moral  Training,  513,  528. 
Morton,  Lady,  373. 
Motives  to  Study- 
Promotion  and  Prizes,  98. 

Home  Approbation,  105. 

Punishmunts,  175. 
Motives  of  the  Teacher's  Work,  585. 

MtJLCASTBR,  RiCUABD,  9,  177. 

Elementary,  or  the  English  Tongue,  ITS. 

Positions  in  the  Training  of  Children,  180. 

Pisn  of  a  Teacher's  College,  184. 
Multiplication  is  Vexation,  etc.,  809. 
Multum  non  Multa,  460,  463. 
Murray.  Pope's  allusion  to,  839. 
MuhIc,  Value  of.  99,  423. 

Academy  proposed  by  Defoe,  428. 
Mnsket-practicc  and  the  Longbow,  488. 
Mutual  Examination  by  PnpQs,  806. 

Recitations  to  and  by,  807. 

Nail  or  Candle  Sconce,  at  Winchester,  87. 
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Natural  CarloMty,  S(I6. 

Natanl  and  Formal  Bdncation,  468. 

Natnral  Hintory,  534. 

Nataral  Philosophy,  Ptndy  or,  851.  [167. 

Natnral  Science  in  Qrammar  Schoola,  96, 113, 

Nnture^a  System  of  Education,  466. 

Growth  of  Body  and  Mind,  466. 
Nature,  and  Nature^  Qod,  343. 

Tmiffht  by  factp,  480. 
National  Poduuo^ry,  545. 
National  Vices.  5i]. 

Teacher's  relathmn  to,  63i. 
Naevins,  John,  Letter  ol  Brasmas  to,  64. 
Ni'W  Eng  and  Primer,  Illastrated  Alphabet,  S18. 
New  Testament  in  Petty  School,  335. 

Enfrllst),  Latin,  Greek.  310. 

Read  by  pupils*  In  tnrn.  310. 
New  College  at  Oxford,  17. 
Nece8!*ary  Knowledge,  not  always  earliest,  489. 
Necessary  Things,  easy  to  obtain,  489. 
Newberry,  Terrorn  of  the  Rod,  836. 
Nicholat*.  John,  96,  88. 
Nicors  Organ.  338.     , 
Nicbnhr,  cited.  541. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  existing  home  life,  879. 
Noblemen's  Sons,  50.  358. 
Non-comformists  Academy,  463. 
Non  Muiu,  sed  Multnm.  463. 
Normal  School,  in  England,  537. 
Note  Book,  in  Wolscy's  Plan,  174. 
Nowell's  Catechism,  390,  810. 

Obedience,  1,  414. 

Object  Lessons  for  Beginners,  192,  505. 

Comenius  and  Hoole.  191, 198. 
Obstinate  Idleness,  Panishment,  519. 
Observation,  Culture  of,  474. 

Calderwood.  606.  Frcebel,474. 

Hoolu  in  1658^93.  Donalds  jn,  493. 

Observation  of  Details, 

Color,  474.  Hardness,  474. 

Form,  474.  Constrnction.  475. 

Motion,  474. 
OH**erver  and  Experimenter,  478, 498. 
OflBcen*  ni  Winchester,  84. 
Old-fMshiontd  Cbristlan  liome,  887. 
Oppidano.  6. 
OppUr,  cited.  544. 
Option  in  Studies,  118,  458,  538. 
Oratory,  Siady  of,  390,  858. 
Orbis  Pictufi,  Comenins.  228,  337. 

Preface  to  English  Edition,  193. 
Orieen.  Use  of  Pagan  Poets.  119. 
Ontanizatton  for  Instruction,  90, 118. 

Discipline.  106. 
Organized  Knowledge,  477. 
Otterbitnrne  Mead,  17. 
Outer  World,  Inner  World,  498. 
Overtasking,  Wolsey's  caution,  175. 
Oxford,  Objections  to,  451. 

EstimAte  by  Parr,  Johnson,  868. 

Pace,  Letter  to  Colet,  131. 
Paget*8  History  ol  the  Bible.  31. 
Painting  and  Drawing,  £lyot*8  plan,  406. 
Parents  of  Pupils,  140. 

Co  operation  with  I'eacher,  140,  814,319. 
Paper-book  for  Exam  ple«,  313. 
Parker,  Charles  Stuart.  118* 

Cla-sicLangoages,  why  subjects  of  study,118. 
Greek  Language,  118. 

Latin  Language,  119.  [121. 

Greek  LangUHge  in  English  Public  School, 
Parr,  Samubl,  365. 

Penal  Legislation  and  Education,  365. 

Edncatitm  defined.  865.  [866. 

Indurttrial  Element  in  Schools  for  the  Poor, 

English  Universities,  367. 
Past,  Knowledge  of  the,  148. 

Bnthosiasm  for,  88. 


Paston  Letters,  Expenses  at  Eton,  6. 
Patrick,  Bishop,  Gentle  Discipline.  441. 
Patronage  in  Bestowal  of  Schoiarsnip?,  80. 
PanlV  Accidence,  68. 
Patkb,  Joseph,  465. 

^ience  of  Edncatinn,  465. 

Art  of  Education,  465. 

Kindergarten  System,  471. 

Foundation  of  Science-teaching,  477. 
Peal,  First  and  Second  at  Winchester,  84. 
Pedagogy,  National,  Barnard's,  545. 

American,  546. 

English— List  of  Anthors ,  646. 

French— Li^t  of  Anthors,  546. 

German— List  of  Anthors,  546. 

Swiss — List  of  Anthors,  546. 
Pedantry.  Defoe's  Idea.  435.  [468. 

Penal  Legislation  and  Popular  Bdncation,  865, 
Penmanship  in  Hoole*s  School,  815. 
Pepys,  877. 
Perceptions.  491. 
Pericles,  Phidias,  at  Athens,  460. 
Periodical  Examinations,  98. 
Perkins's  Catechism,  347. 
Personal  loflnence.  161. 
Personality  of  the  Teacher,  146, 161. 
PxTTT  School,  HooleV  Mannal,  195. 

Age,  Alphabet,  Horn  Book,  19.5. 

Play  with  Ivory  Dice,  Revolving  Wheel,  197. 

Pictorial  Atphibet,  Vowels,  Consonants,  198. 

Ordinary  Mode  with  Reading,  801. 

Earliest  Reading  Books,  303, 

Psalter,  Psalmsln  Meter,  Good  Manners,  SOS. 

Latin  Accidence.  306. 

How  to  Found,  Teacher,  Discipline,  304. 

Slow-witted  and  Sensitive  Pupils,  306. 

Management,  306. 
PhfGdon  468. 

Philology,  English,  Academy  of.  427. 
Pbilostrntus,  Learning  the  Alphabet,  813. 
Phrasiuncnla,  300. 
Physical  Facts,  How  taught,  478. 
Physical  Science.  478. 
Physical  Training  in  Public  Schools.  106. 

Defoe,  438.  Mnlcaster,  180, 188. 

Blyot  408. 
Plctoral  Illustrations,  199,  ^^8^ 
Pictorial  Alphabet,  219. 
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